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PREFACE. 


The  Preface  mainly  needed  for  a  fourth  Volume  of  The 
Yorkshire  ArchcBologiccd  and  Topographical  Journal^  is 
one  which  may  convey  to  contributora  the  thanks  of  the 
Council  for  the  learned  and  interesting  papers,  which  form 
the  substance  of  the  following  pages. 

Without  the  kind  help  of  those  who,  after  devoting  much 
time  and  learning  to  the  researches  they  pursue,  are  willing 
to  give  to  others  the  benefit  of  the  information  thus  acquired, 
it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  the  Journal  to  have 
attained  the  success  indicated  by  its  continued  publication 
for  eight  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Council  has  been 
at  all  times  anxious  to  pi-ovide  the  best  and  most  suitable 
illustrations  which  the  means  at  its  disposal  could  procure, 
where  illustrations  were  necessary  for  tlie  fuller  appreciation 
of  any  subject.  In  the  present  Volume  great  aid  has  been 
lendered  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Raine,  M.A.,  who  has  per- 
mitted the  wood-cuts  of  his  father's  work  on  St.  Cuthbert  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  important  and  valuable  paper  of 
the  Rev.  Josh.  Fowler,  F.S.A.,  on  the  St.  Cuthbert  window 
in  York  Minster.  It  has  been  the  object  of  the  Council  in 
selecting  papers  to  meet  as  far  as  {)ossiblc  the  views  and 
wishes  of  all  sections  of  members  of  the  Association,  and  it  is 
hoped   that  the  Archjvologists,  the  Topoirraphors,  and  the 
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Genealogists  of  the  County  may  all  find  in  the  Journal  some 
useful  and  genuine  material  of  value  to  them  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  respective  studies.  The  complete  and  compre- 
hensive Index  is  a  feature  intended  to  make  as  accessible  as 
possible  all  the  information  the  Volume  contains,  and,  for 
help  in  preparing  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  thanks  must 
be  here  given  to  the  Rev.  Josh.  T.  Fowler,  F.S.A.,  of 
Durham. 

The  importance  necessarily  attaching  to  the  preservation 
of  all  Public  Records,  has  made  the  threatened  removal  of 
ancient  Wills  and  other  Testamentary  Records  from  York 
an  object  of  anxious  consideration  to  the  Council,  and  it  has 
been  felt  right  to  recoid  in  the  Journal,  not  only  the  steps 
taken  by  the  Council,  in  conjunction  with  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  York,  to  prevent  this  removal ;  but  also  the 
names  of  those,  who  afterwards  joined  in  the  determined 
protest  addressed  by  the  Council  and  the  Corporation  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Hannen,  Knt.,  President  of  the  Pro- 
bate Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury. 

It  remains  only  to  add  that  though  the  Journal  is  edited 
under  the  direction  of  the  Council,  the  writers  are  alone 
responsible  for  the  statements  and  opinions  contained  in 
their  respective  papers. 

Jantary,  1877. 
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When  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  visited  Byland 
Abbey,  in  1874,  during  the  Ripon  Meeting,  a  general  wish 
was  expressed  that  some  efforts  should  be  made  to  remove 
the  fallen  rubbish  by  which  the  remains  are  encumbered, 
and  thus  disclose  the  original  plan  and  arrangement  of 
the  Church  and  Conventual  buildings.  The  Council  of  the 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Association  lost  no  time  in  com- 
municating with  Major  Stapylton,  the  owner  of  the  ruins, 
who  most  readily  entertained  the  suggestion  that  a  thorough 
and  scientific  examination  and  exploration  of  the  Abbey  should 
be  made  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  M.A., 
of  Lancaster.  Having  thus  secured  the  cordial  support  and 
co'operation  of  the  owner,  Mr.  Sharpe  was  applied  to,  and 
most  kindly  consented  to  advise  the  Council  as  to  the  best 
method  to  be  adopted  in  pursuing  the  proposed  investigation, 
and,  after  meeting  a  deputation  at  Byland,  he  has  pre- 
pared the  Report  which  is  given  below.  From  this  and 
from  the  account  of  the  Abbey  by  which  it  is  followed,  a 
general  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  scheme 
can  be  obtained. 

What  the  Council  seeks  is,  to  do  for  Byland  what  the 
noble  owners  of  Fountains  Abbey  and  Jervaulx  Abbey 
have  at  great  cost  already  effected  in  those  important  ruins, 
and  they  appeal  with  confidence,  not  only  to  the  members 
of  their  Association  and  to  Yorkshirenien  generally,  but 
also  to  all  antiquaries,  archaeologists,  architects,  and  others, 
who  may  appreciate  the  value  and  importance  of  the  object 
in  view,  to  support  them  by  contributing  liberally  to  a  special 
fund  to  be  devoted  to  this  purpose. 

This  *  Special  Fund  '  will  be  wholly  distinct  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  Association,  and  the  Council  in  under- 
taking its  administration  will  hope  to  have  the  assistance 
and  co-operation  of  a  committee  of  subscribers  to  be  nomi- 
nated when  a  sufficient  response  to  this  appeal  has  been 
made  to  justify  a  commencement  of  operations.     Substantial 
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donations  have  been  already  promised,  and  a  list  of  sub- 
scribers will  from  time  to  time  be  issued,  together  with 
reports  of  the  work  as  it  proceeds. 

The  Council  feels  that  the  present  opportunity  of  making 
a  considerable  and  important  addition  to  the  materials 
available  for  the  history  of  Cistercian  abbeys  under  Mr. 
Sharpens  direction,  ought  to  be  eagerly  accepted  and  at 
once,  and  hopes  that  any  one  into  whose  hands  this  appeal 
may  come  will  consider  it  favourably,  and  by  a  prompt  and 
liberal  reply  enable  the  Council  to  commence  the  work  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  Spring  of  1876. 

Cheques  and  Post-oflBce  orders  may  be  sent  to  either  of 
the  undersigned,  at  their  addresses  given  below,  or  may  be 
paid  direct  to  the  "  Byland  Abbey  account,"  at  the  West 
lliding  Union  Bank,  Huddersfield. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

F AIRLESS  BARBER, 

rr      a       )  Castle  Hill,  Rastrick,  Brighouse. 

non.  i^ecs.  <  q^q  ^  TOMLINSON, 

24,  Queen  Street,  Huddersfield. 

Deeember  81^,  1875. 


MR   SHAEPE'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Council  of  the  York- 
shire Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  you,  according  to 
the  request  of  your  Secretary,  Mr.  Fairless  Barber,  the 
conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived  since  I  met  him  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Brooke  as  a  deputation  from  your  Council  in  August 
last  at  the  ruins  of  Byland  Abbey,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  project  for  the  excavation  of  these  ruins  should  be 
carried  into  effect. 
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and  emporium  of  the  common  produce  both  of  sea  and 
land/'  The  real  history  of  the  metropolis  of  northern 
England  begins  with  the  Roman  occupation.  When,  how- 
ever, the  Romans  called  their  station  Eboracum,  or,  perhaps, 
as  Mr.  Well  beloved  shows  to  be  probable,  Eburacum,  they 
evidently  did  not,  as  in  "Colonia,**  or  "  Confluentes,"  em- 
ploy a  new  and  altogether  Latin  name,  but  as  in  "  Medio- 
lanum,"  "  Isca,"  or  "  Durolipons,^'  they  Latinized  one  of 
native  origin,  already  in  use.  Until  recently,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  this  was  the  only  positive  argument,  and  it 
was  a  strong  one,  in  favour  of  the  prae-Roman  existence  of 
the  place.  Recently,  however,  researches  into  the  sepul- 
chres around  the  city  have  discovered  undoubted  British 
burials  below  those  of  the  Roman  and  English  periods,  and 
these,  I  believe  I  may  say,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Raine 
and  Mr.  Monkman  of  Mai  ton,  have  established  the  existence 
of  an  early  British  settlement,  probably  the  same  as  the 
later  "  civitas  Brigantum "  of  Tacitus.  I  believe  this  dis- 
covery to  stand  alone  in  affording  material  evidence  of  the 
British  city.  No  earthwork  of  distinctly  British  origin  is 
found  within  or  near  York,  nor  indeed,  save  the  ancient 
river,  is  there  at  hand  any  physical  feature  of  the  country 
bearing  a  decidedly  British  name.  No  part  of  the  great 
earth\vorks  by  which  the  city  is  girt  can  be  attributed  to 
the  Brigantes.  Though  not  all  of  one  date,  they  all  evi- 
dently belong  to  ages  more  advanced,  and  to  a  class  of 
works  very  different  from  those  found  scattered  along  the 
crests  of  the  hills,  and  sometimes  retaining,  even  now,  their 
Celtic  appellations.  We  know  from  Ca3sar  s  description  of 
Verulam,  that  the  British  towns  were  strong  earthworks 
in  a  wood,  and  fiom  Strabo  that  these  works  were  fenced  in 
with  hewn-down  trees,  and  such  we  may  suppose  to  have 
been  the  Caer  Evrawc  found  and  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Romans,  out  of  the  name  of  which  they  fabricated  Eboracum. 

Much,  and  mainly  of  an  unsatisfactory  character,  has 
been  written  upon  the  etymology  of  this,  the  earliest  name 
of  the  city.  It  seems  generally  to  be  thought  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  term  Eure,  now  confined  to  the  great  river 
of  Yorksliire  above  Borough  bridge,  but  which  formerly,  it  is 
suggested,  may  have  been  extended  to  the  lower  stream, 
upon  which  Caer  Evrawc  was  situated.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  and  whether  the  Roman  settlement  was  b}'  foun- 
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dation  or  by  adoption,  the  actual  site  of  York  is  worthy  of 
a  people  who  proposed  to  take  and  hold  the  country,  and  to 
maintain  it  under  law  and  order.  Central  in  position,  it 
stands  upon  a  river  navigable  to  the  sea,  and  while  the 
country  round  was  open  and  admitted  of  being  intersected 
by  roads  in  every  direction,  the  city  itself  was  protected  on 
one  part  by  a  broad  and  deep  river,  and  on  another  by  a 
stream  which,  though  of  less  volume,  traversed  and  satu- 
rated a  tract  of  marshy  and  impracticable  country.  It  is 
evidently  to  the  confluence  of  these  two  streams,  now  known 
as  the  Ouse  and  the  Foss,  that  York  owes  its  origin. 

The  Roman  station  covered  a  tolerably  level  platform, 
from  25  to  30  ft.  above  the  waters  of  the  river,  and  about 
100  yards  from  its  left  or  eastern  bank.  Sometimes,  as  at 
Leicester,  these  stations,  when  near  a  river,  were  extended 
to  its  actual  edge,  and  the  water  became  the  defence  on  that 
side,  but  here,  the  river  being  navigable,  that  plan  would 
have  been  unsafe,  and  a  space  was  left  between  the  fortified 
area  and  the  stream. 

The  precise  date  of  the  Roman  settlement  on  the  Ouse  is 
unknown.  Of  the  early  generals,  Caesar  probably  penetrated 
but  little  beyond  the  Thames,  or  at  most  to  the  crest  of  the 
Ohilterns.  Aulus  Plautius,  Claudian,  Vespasian,  and  Osto- 
rius  Scapula,  were  engaged  chiefly  in  subduing  the  south 
and  west,  the  last  extending  his  conquests  into  the  Midland 
territory,  and  perhaps  reaching  the  Humber,  where,  and  in 
the  country  of  the  Brigantes,  Suetonius  Paulinus  seems  to 
have  made  a  settlement.  Agricola,  who  landed  as  a  com- 
mander in  A.D.  78,  and  retired  finally  a.d.  85,  completed 
the  conquest  of  North  Britain,  and  probably  established  a 
permanent  camp  at  York.  Of  course  such  a  post  would  be, 
at  first,  a  mere  light  earthwork,  a  bank  and  ditch,  set  out  in 
the  Roman  fashion,  and  protected  with  palisades  and  by  the 
discipline  of  the  garrison.  Of  this  first  camp  nothing  is 
positively  to  be  distinguished,  but  no  doubt  when  it  was 
superseded  by  a  walled  station,  the  new  defences  were  built 
upon  the  old  lines,  where  they  are  still  to  be  seen  or  traced.. 
By  whom  the  Roman  walls  were  originally  built  is  unknown, 
probably  during  the  second  campaign  of  Agricola,  a.d.  79, 
after  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Brigantes,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  military  roads,  of  which  four  radiated 
from  the  city,  and  communicated  afterwards  with  a  whole 
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network  of  subordinate  or  cross-ways,  many  of  which  are 
still  in  use.  During  the  times  of  Hadrian,  who  landed 
A.D.  120,  and  built  the  Northumbrian  wall  from  sea  to  sea ; 
of  Lollius  Urbicus,  who  twenty  years  later  connected  in  a 
similar  manner  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  and  of  Severus, 
who,  A.D.  207,  re-asserted  the  Roman  power  andre-inforced  the 
wall  of  Hadrian ;  the  country  became  populous  and  rich, 
many  walled  stations  and  towns  connected  with  them  were 
founded,  and  the  remains  of  Roman  residences  scattered 
far  and  wide  over  the  land  attest  its  prosperity  and 
internal  peace.  Ptolemy,  writing  in  the  second  century, 
mentions  Eboracuin  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  sixth  legion,. 
a  fact  corroborated  by  many  local  inscriptions,  and  I  am 
informed  by  Mr.  Barber  that  a  stone  was  dug  up  in  Walm- 
gate  which  recorded  some  work  executed  there  by  the 
9th  Legion  by  order  of  Trajan,  and  which  was  considered 
by  Mr.  Wellbeloved  to  be,  with  but  one  exception,  the 
earliest  dated  Roman  inscription  in  Britain.  The  9th  Legion 
came  to  Britain  a.d.  109,  the  6th  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  who  di6d  a.d.  138.  Eboracum  became 
rapidly  a  large  city,  a  place  of  great  military  and  commercial 
importance,  the  capital  of  the  north,  and  from  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  to  the  close  of  the  Roman  occupation 
of  Britain,  it  was  the  seat  of  the  government  of  Britain, 
and  the  centre  of  the  great  military  force  maintained 
there.  It  was  the  chief  of  the  twenty-eight  Romano-British 
cities,  though  there  is  no  sound  authority  for  the  statement 
that  it  was  one  of  the  two  which  alone  bore  the 
title  of  "  Municipium."  Above  the  city  the  river  was 
guarded  by  the  stations  or  "  castella"  represented  by  Bening- 
burgh,  Aldwark  Ferry,  and  Aldburgh,  placed  about  five 
miles  apart.  The  fortress,  or  military  part  of  the  Roman 
city,  was  confined  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  but  the 
suburbs  crossed  the  Ouse  and  extended  widely  to  the  south- 
west as  well  as  to  the  north.  The  walled  enclosure  measured 
about  452  yards  north-west  and  south-east  or  up  and  down 
the  stream,  and  530  yards  in  the  direction  at  right  angles. 
There  were  four  principal  gates,  those  to  the  north-east  and 
south-west  nearly  in  the  centre  of  their  respective  sides,  those 
to  the  north-west  and  south-east  considerably  to  the  south  of, 
or  nearer  to  the  river  than  the  centre.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  as  the  former  gates  being  in  the  centre  were  226  yards 
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on  a  fresh  site,  which  had  previously  been  given  to  them  by 
Sir  Thomas  de  Colvil,  a  church  that  should  surpass  in  size 
and  in  its  general  character  all  existing  churches  of  the 
order,  with  conventual  buildings  on  a  proportionate  scale. 

That  this  church  was  not  commenced  until  some  tinae 
after  the  year  1150,  when  Roger  de  Mowbray  obtained  from 
Roger,  Bishop  of  York,  the  promise  to  take  the  Abbey  under 
his  protection,  on  its  freedom  from  the  persecution  and 
claims  of  the  Abbots  of  Furness  and  Savigny,  is  obvious 
from  Abbot  Philip's  detailed  account  of  the  pains  taken  by 
the  monks,  subsequent  to  this  date,  to  clear  of  timber,  and  to 
drain  the  land,  where  they  intended  to  place  their  new  Con- 
vent. That  it  must  have  been  commenced  and  advanced  to 
the  point  which  enabled  them  to  hold  their  services  in  it 
before  a.d.  1177  is  also  certain  from  the  fact,  that,  on  the 
31st  of  October  in  that  year,  the  monks  migrated  from 
Stockyng  to  the  new  site,  which  is  very  accurately  described 
in  Abbot  Philip's  account  as  lying  between  Whiteker  and 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Cambe,  close  to  Burtofl  and 
Berselyva.  That  it  was  moreover  finished,  so  far  as  the 
structure  itself  was  concerned,  before  1197,  the  year  in 
which  Abbot  Philip  wrote,  is  also  evident  from  the  terms  in 
which  he  refers  to  it.^  Had  1  to  attach  a  date  to  this 
Church,  judging  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  character 
x)f  the  work  alone,  I  should  be  disposed  to  fix  upon  1170  as 


'  **  Cum  ergo  dorainus  liogerus  Mow- 
bray f undator  nosier  aurlisset  et  vidusset 
multaa  caluinpnias  graves  et  injustas 
super  domum  et  monachus  suos  de  Bella 
Lauda  maliciosd  de  die  iu  diem  et  vehe- 
menter  agitari,  cogitavit  apud  se  quo- 
mcKlo  incommodis  obviare  et  monachis 
trauquillitatem  posset  confeire :  iiisuper 
et  qualiter  dona  sua  et  Gundrese  matris 
puse,  qusc  eisdem  monachis  per  vices  aute 
deileraut,  valebant  firmlus  et  securius 
tueri,  et  illibato  custodiri,  i>errexit  cum 
luilitibus  suis  idem  K.  Mowbray  ad 
doininum  Uogerum  nobilem  virum  tunc 
Arcbiepiscnpum  Eboraci  et  ad  capitulum 
S;)ncti  Petri  ibidem,  humiliter  et  devote 
eisdem  supplicans,  ut  dona  sua  eleemo* 
sicaria,  necuon  et  matrin  suae  scripto  suo 
auteutico  prutegere  dignarentur  et  con- 
scrvare.  Unde  dictus  archiepiscopus  et 
capitulum  petitiouibus  tam  magni  viri  et 
mulieris  coiisensum  et  assensum  praibue- 
runt.  eadem  iloua  scriptis  nuis  autenticis 
rulx)raverunt  eo  libetitius  quo  noverunt 
scrvod  Chj  ittti  a  Umto  viro  devotius  visi- 


tari  :  et  sic  idem  archiepiscopus  suscepit 
in  protectionem  beati  Petri  et  stiam 
domum  Bellande  anno  pontificatus  sui 
secundo  ;  scilicet  anno  Domini  MCLV.  — 
Cum  verd  dictus  Abbas  R.  cum  suis 
monachis  in  occidentali  parte  territorii 
de  Cukwold,  ut  supradictum  est,  mati> 
sisseut,  viriliter  extirpare  coeperunt  de 
nemore,  et  per  fossas  longas  et  latas 
magnas  aquas  de  paludibus  extrahere  :  ac 
postquam  apparuit  solida  terra  paraverunt 
feibi  locum  latum,  ydoneum  et  honestum 
in  orientali  parte  ejusdem  territorii  inter 
Whitek.er  et  pedem  montis  Cambe,  scili- 
cet juxta  Burtoft  et  Bernclyvam  ubi  de 
novo  ecclesiam  suam  pulchram  et  mag- 
nam  construxerunt,  skat  patet  in  jtrauenti, 
quam  cousummet  altissimus  et  conservet 
in  secula  seculorum.  Kt  sic  de  Stockyng 
se  illuc  transtulerunt,  in  vigil ia  Omnium 
StUictorum,  anno  Incarnationi^  DomiuicsB 
MC  septuageaimo  septimo,  ubi,  Domino 
annuenie,  fteliciter  manebunt  in  seter- 
num." — Dugdale's  MonaslicoH,  vol.  v  ,  p. 
353. 
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doubt  been  whetted  by  the  scarceness  of  good  building 
stone,  of  whicli  there  is  no  quarry  within  from  six  to  eight 
miles  of  the  city. 

The  "  multangular  tower/'  which  by  some  happy  accident 
has  been  preserved  to  represent  Roman  York,  formed  one 
corner  of  the  Roman  area.  It  is  a  shell  of  masonry,  present- 
ing nine  faces,  45  ft.  in  exterior  diameter,  and  24  ft.  wide 
at  the  gorge,  which  is  open.  It  is  not  placed,  as  in  mediaeval 
works,  so  as  merely  to  cap  the  junction  of  two  walls,  which 
would  have  met  at  a  right  angle,  but  the  whole  angle  is 
superseded,  as  in  Roman  camps,  by  a  curve  of  about  50  ft. 
radius,  and  the  tower  stands  in  the  centre  of  this  curve, 
three  quarters  of  it,  presenting  its  nine  faces,  being 
disengaged.  The  tower  .and  its  contiguous  wall  are 
5  ft.  thick.  The  Roman  part  of  the  work  is  about  15  ft. 
high.  It  is  of  rubble,  faced  on  either  front  with  ashlar,  the 
blocks  being  from  4  to  5  inches  cube.  There  is  one  band 
of  five  courses  of  bricks,  each  brick  17  in.  by  11  by  2^  in. 
that  may  be  traced  along  both  tower  and  wall,  although  the 
surface  of  both  has  been  much  patched  and  injured.  Upon 
the  Roman  work  has  been  placed  an  ashlar  upper  story, 
composed  of  larger  stones,  and  about  3  ft.  thick  and  12  ft. 
high,  pierced  by  nine  cruciform  loops,  one  in  each  face,  and 
each  set  in  a  pointed  recess.  This  addition  is  of  early 
English  or  early  Decorated  date.  The  wall  extending  south- 
east from  the  tower  for  53  yards,  is  of  the  same  date, 
material,  and  workmanship.  Both,  having  escaped  destruc- 
tion in  the  post-Roman  period,  were  incorporated  into  the 
defences  of  the  later  city.  The  wall  on  the  other  side  of 
the  tower,  running  eastwards,  has  been  partially  destroyed, 
and  is  now  only  4  ft.  high,  and  at  a  short  distance  becomes 
buried  in  the  later  bank.  This  part  of  the  wall  was  evidently 
destroyed  before  the  earthwork  was  thrown  up,  for  not  only 
is  it  buried  within  the  bank,  but  the  wall  of  the  mediaeval  city 
is  here  founded  4  ft.  in  front  of  it,  and  in  other  places  many 
feet  above  it.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Roman  tower 
and  wall,  where  perfect,  are  entirely  unconnected  with  any 
bank  of  earth,  and  the  ashlar  facing,  both  inside  and  outside, 
shows  this  to  have  been  originally  intended.  The  wall  stands 
on  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  and  is  seen  of  equal 
height  on  either  face.  There  may  have  been,  and  no  doubt 
was,  an  exterior  ditch,  even  in  Roman  times,  but  a  bank  of 
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earth  sustaining  the  wall  it  is  pretty  clear  there  was  not. 
This  feature  in  the  Roman  defences,  so  different  from  the 
practice  in  later  times,  is  not  peculiar  to  York.  It  is  seen  at 
Porchester,  Silchester,  and  in  other  Roman  fortresses,  where 
each  face  of  the  wall  was  intended  to  be  seen.  It  is  thus 
evident  that  the  earthworks  which  form  so  important  a 
feature  in  the  defences  of  York  are  all  of  post-Roman  date. 
Another  fragment  of  the  Roman  wall  is  now  seen  in  Mr. 
Gray's  garden,  about  100  yards  west  of  Monk  Bar,  where  it 
was  covered  up  with  about  12  ft.  of  debris,  and  has  recently 
been  laid  open  at  a  point  very  close  to,  if  not  actually 
upon,  the  old  Roman  north  gate,  of  which  some  of  the 
exposed  foundations  may  very  well  have  been  a  part.  Here 
also  the  Roman  wall  underlies  the  bank  upon  which  the 
mediaeval  wall  is  built.  A  third  fragment  of  this  Roman 
wall,  about  40  yards  in  length,  is  exposed  in  a  court  close 
east  of  Monk  Bar.  It  is  about  6  ft.  high,  and  faced  with  the 
original  ashlar  blocks,  and  until  lately  was  covered  up  in  the 
earth-bank.  This  fragment  is  about  6  ft.  high  above  the 
present  surface,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  level  of  the 
Roman  street  is  about  20  ft.  lower  down.  Although  so 
little  of  the  Roman  wall  is  seen  above  ground,  it  has  been 
traced  at  various  points,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  as 
established  that  it  included  the  whole  area,  and  that  there 
were  upon  it  four  angle  towers  and  four  main  gates,  of  which 
Bootham  Bar  represents  one,  though  the  present  mediaeval 
structure  contains  no  trace  of  Roman  work,  and  indeed 
probably  stands  at  a  much  higher  level  than  its  Roman  pre- 
decessor. The  line  of  road  from  this  bar  is  Roman,  and  led 
to  Isurium  or  Aldborough.  Of  the  other  three  gates,  the 
position  has  been  ascertained  by  excavation,  or  by  following 
up  the  Roman  road  leading  to  each.  The  gate  near  Monk 
Bar,  traced  in  Mr.  Gray's  garden,  was  upon  the  road  leading 
to  Derventio,  which  may  perhaps  be  Malton.  Another  was  in 
low  Petergate,  close  to  Christ's  church,  on  the  road  leading  to 
Praetorium  or  Brough-on-the-Humber.  This  road  crosses 
the  later  way  at  Walmgate  Bar.  A  fourth  gate  was  at  the 
bottom  of  Stonegate,  in  front  of  the  Mansion  House,  upon  a 
way  which  traversed  the  site  of  the  present  Guildhall, 
crossed  the  Ouse  at  that  point  by  a  bridge,  and,  passing 
through  the  site  of  the  present  Micklegate  Bar,  proceeded  in 
a  direct  line  towards  Calcaria  or  Tadcaster.    Most,  if  not  all, 
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of  the  masonry  which  has  been  laid  open  seems  to  be  of  the 
same  general  date  with  the  multangular  tower.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  remains  of  only  one  mural  tower,  of 
Roman  date,  have  been  discovered.  It  was  22  ft.  square, 
and  projected  wholly  inwards.  It  stood  a  few  yards  south 
of  Bootham  Bar. 

Besides  these  fiagments  of  the  wall,  various  other  Roman 
remains  have  been  laid  open  below  the  present  surface,  all 
of  which  are  shown  in  the  admirable  antiquarian  map  of  the 
oity  by  Mr.  Skaife.  They  are  chiefly,  a  chamber  inside  the 
wall  60  yards  north  of  the  multangular  tower  ;  a  building 
in  Museum  Street,  on  the  site  of  St.  Leonard's  Hospital ; 
and  some  walling  behind  St.  Cuthbert's  church,  by  Pease- 
holme  Green.  Beyond  the  river  and  outside  the  military 
post,  other  remains  of  Roman  buildings  have  also  been  found. 
The  present  railway  station  covers  the  site  of  extensive 
public  baths  from  which  there  is  a  drain  leading 
towards  the  Ouse.  In  Tanner  Row,  close  east  of  these, 
are  traces  of  a  temple  of  Serapis,  and  the  pavement  of 
a  house;  and  especially  should  be  mentioned  a  pave- 
ment laid  open  just  within  Micklegate  Bar,  in  the  lane 
leading  towards  the  station.  This  is  particularly  im- 
portant, because  it  lay  under  the  earth-bank  of  the  city  wall, 
and  proves  that  here  also  that  bank  is  post-Roman.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  same  Roman  way,  where  St.  Martin's 
Lane  falls  into  Micklegate,  are  other  remains,  and  besides 
these,  situate  either  within  the  fortified  space,  or  within  the 
limits  of  the  expanded  Roman  city,  have  been  found  similar 
traces  of  occupation  over  a  still  wider  area.  Of  these  the 
most  important  are  a  pavement,  a  sepulchral  vault,  several 
stone  coffins,  and  other  indications  of  extensive  cemeteries 
at  Clemen thorpe,  along  the  Tadcaster  road,-  and  between 
that  road  and  the  Ouse,  upon  the  ground  now  being  ex- 
cavated for  the  proposed  railway  station.  Also,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Ouse,  beyond  St.  Mary's  and  the  Almery 
Garth;  are  traces  of  burials  extending  up  to  the  Aldbdrough 
road.  Happily  for  the  interests  of  archaeology,  all  excavations 
over  these  areas  have  been  carefully  watched  by  Mr.  Raine, 
whose  discoveries  have  added  largely  to  the  collections  in 
the  valuable  museum  of  the  Yorkshire  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  which  had  been  already  gathered  together 
and  described  by  Mr.  Wellbeloved  and  Mr.  Kenrick.     What 
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is  incontestably  proved  by  all  these  discoveries  is,  that  the 
Roman  Eboracum  far  exceeded  the  bounds  of  the  military 
post,  and  included  suburbs  thrown  out  in  every  available 
direction  far  beyond  the  defences,  showing  that  the  inhabi- 
tants were  very  numerous  and  rich,  and  lived  entirely  free 
from  any  apprehensions  of  danger. 

Although  the  Foss  is  most  certainly  a  natural  stream,  and 
not,  as  has  been  asserted,  a  Roman  cut,  it  seems  probable 
from  its  name  that  the  Romans  either  altered  its  lower 
course  or  converted  it  into  a  larger  basin  below  the  city, 
just  above  its  junction  with  the  Ouse.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  they  here  received  and  stored  their  supplies 
of  corn,  and  that  much  of  the  commerce  of  the  city  in 
its  palmy  period  was  here  carried  on.  It  seems  not  impro- 
bable that  a  large  strip  of  the  low  land  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  was  then  a  part  of  the  basin,  though  now,  since 
the  construction  of  the  Castle  weir,  silted  up  and  reclaimed. 

The  Roman  armies  were  oflScially  withdrawn  from  Britain 
A.D.  426 — 430,  and  Eboracum,  falling  into  the  hands  of  its 
but  very  imperfectly  Romanised  British  inhabitants,  became 
once  more  Caer  Evrawc.  Doubtless,  up  to  that  period,  the 
Roman  buildings,  public  and  private,  churches,  basilicas,  and 
domestic  dwellings,  were  perfect,  nor  is  it  probable  that  the 
Britons,  tinctured  with  Roman  blood  and  used  to  Roman 
customs,  would  have  injured  them  ;  but  that  they  were 
destroyed,  and  buried  deep  in  their  own  ruins  before  the 
existing  earthworks  were  thrown  up,  is  certain.  By  whom 
then,  and  at  what  period,  and  as  a  defence  against  whom, 
were  these  earthworks  formed  ?  To  answer  this  question  it 
will  be  convenient,  in  the  first  place,  to  describe  them. 
These  earthworks  appear  to  be  of,  at  least,  two  periods  : 
those  upon  the  right  and  left  bank  of  the  Ouse  seem  of  one 
date  ;  and  those  beyond,  or  upon,  the  Foss,  of  another.  The 
former,  as  the  older,  may  be  taken  first.  A  broad  and  deep 
ditch  was  dug  around  the  area  to  be  fortified,  and  its  con- 
tents were  thrown  inwards  so  as  to  form  a  ridge  or  bank 
of  earth  from  15  to  50,  or  even  30  ft.  high,  and  of  breadth 
in  proportion.  The  ditch,  when  not  at  too  high  a  level, 
was  supplied  with  water  from  the  Ouse.  This  new  work 
included  a  space  about  three  times  the  area  of  the  Roman 
station,  and  probably  corresponded  with  the  latest  extension 
of  the  Roman  city.     The  new  area,  though  not,  like  the 
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Roman  post,  rigidly  rectangular,  was  more  or  less  so,  and 
for  the  most  part  contained  within  straight  lines,  meeting  at 
right  angles,  or  nearly  so.     As  the  Roman  wall  and  tower  at 
the  south-west  angle  were   standing  and  tolerably  perfect, 
they  were  accepted  as  part  of  the  new  defence,  but  from 
that  wall  to  the  Ouse  a  bank  and  ditch  were  carried  straight, 
114  yards,  to  what  is  now  known  as  Lendal  tower.     In  the 
opposite  direction,  as  the  Roman  wall  was  already  broken 
down,  the  bank  was  heaped  up  over  it,  and  so  contained,  and 
probably  still  contains  it,  along  the  edge  of  the  Dean's  garden 
as  far  as  the  north-west  angle.     The  two  lines,  however,  of 
the  bank  and  the  wall,  do  not  precisely  coincide,  and  the 
wall  is  the  more  direct  and  even  of  the  two.     From  the  mult- 
angular tower,  nearly  to  the  north-east  angle,  860  yards,  the 
wall  is  slightly  in  the  rear  of  the  bank,  though  more  or  less 
covered  up  by  its  slope  ;  but  at  about  40  yards  from  the  angle, 
the  wall,  which  had  very  gradually  approached,  crosses  the 
line  obliquely,  so  that  at  the  angle  it  is  in  front  of  the  wall,  the 
ditch  of  which  must  have  much  encroached  upon  the  site  of 
the  tower,  no  doubt  then  a  mere  ruin.     From  the  angle  the 
bank,  still  covering  up  the  remains  of  the  wall,  is  continued 
about  452  yards  in  the  direction  of  and  beyond  Monk  Bar. 
At  two  points,  namely,  in  Mr.  Gray's  garden  and  in  a  court 
opening  from  the  Bar,  the  inner  skirt  of  the  bank  has  been 
cut  away  and  the  wall  below  it  brought  to  light.     Further 
on,  near  the  site  of  St.  Helen's  church,  the  wall  turned  at  a 
right  angle,  and  no  doubt  had  a  multangular  tower.     This, 
however,   is   gone.      Along   this   front  the   wall  is  mostly 
a    little  in  the  rear  of  the   bank.     At  the  north  angle   it 
nearly  coincides  with,  or  may  be  a  trifle  outside  it,  but, 
after  the  crossing,  the  lines  slightly  diverge,  and  at  the  east 
angle  are  about  4  ft.  apart.      This  want  of  coincidence  is 
caused  by  the  irregularity  of  the  bank.     This  discrepancy 
tends  still  further  to  show  that  the  wall  was  practically 
destroyed,  and  of  no  use  as  a  defence,  when  the  bank  was 
cast  up.     At  the  point  marked  as  the  site  of  St.  Helen's 
church,  the  earthwork  leaves  the  line  of  the  wall,  and  is 
continued  alone,  in  the  same  general  line,  for  150  yards, 
when  it  forms  a  re-entering  angle,  nearly  a  right  one,  and 
turns  outwards,  descending  the  gentle  slope  of  the  ground, 
until  at  104  yards  it  ceases  at  Layerthorpe  on  the  bank  of 
the  Foss.     The  earthwork  was  there  stopped  because  it  was 
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no  longer  needed.  The  Foss,  then,  and  long  afterwards, 
was  not  only  a  broad  and  deep,  though  sluggish  stream,  but 
was  connected  with  a  broad  tract  of  marsh,  neither  land 
nor  water,  and  in  itself  an  excellent  defence.  From  hence 
the  Foss  seems  to  have  been  the  boundary  of  the  new 
area  for  about  900  yards,  when  it  passes  oflF  towards  the 
Ouse,  including  within  its  waters  a  long  tongue  of  land,  now 
St.  George's  Field,  then  a  marsh,  which,  though  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Foss,  was  of  course  left  outside  the  line  of 
defence.  Probably  the  bank  recommenced  at  the  re- 
entering bend  of  the  Foss,  and  was  carried  across  the  site 
of  the  later  castle  direct  to  the  Ouse,  where  about  70  yards 
of  it  are  still  seen.  Thus  it  was  that,  partly  by  the  Roman 
wall  and  tower,  partly  by  the  Foss  river,  and  mainly  by  a 
great  earthwork,  were  completed  the  defences  of  the  city 
north  of  the  Ouse. 

South  of  that  river  there  was  no  older  wall  to  fetter  or 
affect  the  course  of  the  bank.  It  commenced  at  Skelder- 
gate,  on  the  Ouse,  and  reached  to  the  Bishop-Hill  angle, 
about  243  yards,  much  of  which  part  of  it  has  since  been 
modified  by  the  earthwork  of  the  Bayle  Hill.  From  the 
angle,  which  is  almost  a  right  one,  the  bank  is  continued 
about  720  yards  in  a  nearly  straight  line,  where,  turning  at 
rather  above  a  right  angle,  it  is  continued  in  two  straight 
lengths  of  220  and  307  yards,  connected  by  a  very  large 
angle,  until  it  abuts  upon  the  river  at  Northgate  Postern, 
opposite  to  Lendal  tower,  and  thus  includes  the  suburb  now 
known  as  Micklegate. 

Such  are  the  earthworks,  north  and  south  of  the  Ouse,  of 
which  there  remain  nearly  3000  yards  in  length.  What  is 
their  age  ?  and  by  whom  were  they  constructed  ?  Not  by 
the  Romans,  for  they  rest  upon  Roman  buildings  which  had 
been  destroyed  and  more  or  less  buried  before  the  earth- 
works were  commenced.  Scarcely  by  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
invaders  from  the  north,  who  came  down  from  time  to  time 
in  force  to  burn  and  destroy,  but  never  to  settle  or  construct 
Scarcely  by  the  Saxons  or  early  English,  for  these  seldom, 
if  ever,  employed  straight  lines  in  their  works  of  defence, 
and  certainly  never  on  so  extended  a  scale.  On  the  whole, 
it  seems  most  probable  that  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Roman  Legions,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  few  very  destruc- 
tive invasions  from  beyond  the  northern  border,  the  Roman- 
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ized  Britons,  having  still  ranch  to  defend,  made  a  great 
effort  to  enclose  their  overgrown  city,  and  though  not  equal 
to  so  great  a  work  in  masonry,  constructed  a  work  in  earth 
which  presents,  as  was  to  be  expected,  raany  indications  of 
Roman  castrametation.  Should  this  supposition  be  sound,  it 
will  account,  not  only  for  these  works,  but  for  such  banks  of 
this  chiss  as  Wallingford,  Wareham,  and  Tam worth,  which, 
though  laid  out  in  rectangular  areas,  do  not  stand  upon  any 
great  Roman  roads,  present  no  traces  of  Roman  occupa- 
tion, and  the  banks  and  ditches  of  which  are  on  a  larger 
scale  than  was  usual  with  the  Roman3,  whose  temporary 
works  were  but  slight,  and  who  usually  employed  masonry 
for  those  of  a  more  permanent  character.  The  same  admix- 
ture of  British  with  Roman  blood  and  customs  which  pro- 
duced in  Ambrosius  Aurelianus  a  chieftain  of  mixed  descent, 
might  well  have  manifested  itself  in  such  works  as  those  of 
York. 

Of  the  interval  between  the  departure  of  the  Legions  and 
the  first  establishment  of  Deira  as  a  Saxon  kingdom,  a  period 
of  about  sixty  years,  but  little  has  been  recorded.  It  was 
the  period  during  which  the  faiUng  energy  of  the  Britons 
once,  and  once  only,  blazed  up,  and  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Gaulish  St.  Germain,  gained,  over  the  Picts  and  Saxons, 
the  celebrated  Hallelujah  victory.  Probably  it  was  about 
this  time,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifth  century,  that 
these  earthworks  were  executed.  How  the  British  rule  was 
carried  on,  and  what  degree  of  civilization  was  retained  by 
the  Romanized  natives,  is  a  matter  rather  of  conjecture  than 
of  proof.  The  Metropolitan  supremacy  of  the  city  was, 
however,  maintained,  for  it  comes  to  light  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century  ;  no  longer,  indeed,  as  a  Christian 
centre,  the  British  Sampson,  who  presided  over  the  Church, 
having  been  driven  into  Brittany,  but  as  the  Pagan  capital 
of  Deira,  under  the  sway  of  the  Saxon  iElle.  In  the  seventh 
century,  York  was  again  a  flourishing  city,  and  once  more 
was  penetrated  by  the  leaven  of  Christianity.  Here  Paulinus, 
in  A.D.  626,  baptised  the  founder  of  Edinburgh,  who  testified 
his  faith  by  the  construction  of  a  chapel  of  timber,  the  humble 
precursor  of  that  "  ampla  ecclesia,"  the  great  Minster  of  the 
North.  The  earlier  churches,  with  the  Roman  temples  and 
Basilicae,  had,  no  doubt,  long  been  destroyed.  York  had  its  full 
share  of  the  calamities  which  drenched  the  land  with  gore 
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during  the  slow  foundation  of  the  Enghsh  commonwealth. 
It  was  burned  in  758,  during  the  Archbishoprick  of  Egbert, 
brother  to  Eadbert  King  of  Northumbria.  In  867  it  was 
taken  by  Inguar  and  Ubba,  the  sons  of  the  Danish  Lodbrog, 
who  severely  avenged  their  father's  death  upon  the  lands 
watered  by  tlie  Ouse,  massacred  the  inhabitants,  and  de- 
stroyed the  city  which,  though  fortified,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  vigorously  defended,  nor  is  mention  made  of 
the  Castle.  Gudrun,  a  Danish  chief  who  held  the  city  during 
the  absence  of  Inguar  and  Ubba,  is  thought  still  to  be  re- 
membered by  the  association  of  his  name  with  one  of  its 
principal  streets.  It  is  to  this  period  that,  judging  from 
material  evidence,  the  only  evidence  afforded,  may  most 
probably  be  attributed  the  completion  of  the  earthworks  as 
we  now  see  thetn,  upon  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  city, 
upon  and  beyond  the  Foss.  The  dangers  which  York  had 
most  to  apprehend  during  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  cen- 
turies, that  is  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  Vikings  upon 
the  shores  of  Britain,  came  chiefly  from  the  east,  and  by  the 
way  of  the  Humber  and  the  Ouse.  Hence  the  defence  of 
the  city  on  that  side,  and  against  a  maritime  foe,  became  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  Saxon  settlers,  who  had  to 
defend  themselves  against  a  brood  later  from  the  bowels  of 
the  north,  and  possessing  all  that  fierceness  of  which  civilisa- 
tion had  to  some  extent  deprived  their  predecessors.  The 
first  object  was  to  defend  the  river.  We  learn  from  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  that  the  English  way  of  effecting  this  was 
to  cast  up  two  large  mounds,  one  upon  each  bank.  Thus  in 
the  8th  and  9th  centuries  were  defended  Nottingham  and 
Hertford,  Stamford  and  Buckingham, and  thus  would  naturally 
be  defended  York.  Such  is  doubtless  the  origin  of  the  Castle 
mound  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ouse,  and  the  Bayle  Hill  on 
the  right  bank,  which  may  therefore  reasonably  be  attributed 
to  the  ninth  century.  A  mound  was  the  usual  accompani- 
ment of  the  "aula"  or  chief  residence  of  a  great  English 
landowner,  and  in  no  part  of  England  are  these  moated 
eminences  more  abundant  than  in  Yorkshire.  The  date  of 
many  is  recorded  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  close  analogy 
affords  a  clue  to  that  of  most  of  the  others.  Usually  they 
are  accompanied  by  a  circular  ditch  surrounding  the  mound, 
while  on  one  side,  also  included  within  its  proper  ditch,  is  a 
base  court  of  more  or  less  of  a  half  round  or  of  a  horse-shoe 
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figure.  Wigmore,  of  which  the  date  is  recorded,  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  such  a  work,  as  is  Tickhill,  and  on  a 
smaller  scale,  Barwick-in-Elmete  and  Laughton-en-le-Mor- 
then.  The  York  mounds  are  of  the  same  character.  The 
Castle  Hill  had,  until  recently,  its  proper  ditch,  fed  from  the 
Foss,  and  isolating  it  from  the  lower  ward,  now  disfigured  by 
the  Assize  Courts  and  prisons,  but  which  also  had  its  ditches 
of  which  the  Foss  formed,  and  does  still  form,  a  part.  The 
mound,  wholly  artificial,  is  placed  120  yards  from  the  Ouse, 
is  at  least  50  ft.  high,  above  100  ft.  diameter  at  the  top,  and 
had  a  very  steep  slope.  The  ditch  around  it  was  50  ft.  broad, 
and  of  the  depth  of  the  communicating  river.  The  annexed 
lower  and  larger  area,  of  horse-shoe  form,  was  about  1 70  yards 
in  breadth,  where  it  rested  upon  the  ditch  of  the  mound, 
and  projected  about  125  yards  from  thence  to  the  Foss,  its 
defence  upon  the  north,  east,  and  south  sides,  while  to  the 
west  was  its  own  ditch  and  that  of  the  mound.  Thus,  the 
whole  work  was  an  oval  of  above  550  yards  by  170  yards 
within  its  ditches,  having  the  mound  at  one  end,  and  the  lower 
court  at  the  other,  each  with  its  proper  ditch,  and  a  cross 
ditch  common  to  the  two  ;  a  very  common  arrangement  in 
the  mihtary  earthworks  of  England  and  Normandy,  though 
not  often  upon  so  large  a  scale. 

So  also  the  Bayle  Hill,  a  rather  smaller  mound  of  the  same 
pattern,  about  70  ft.  diameter  at  the  top,  placed  100  yards 
from  the  Ouse,  had  its  ditch,  now  filled  up  and  traversed  by 
the  later  defences,  and  that  this  surrounded  the  hill  and  was 
fed  from  the  Ouse,  is  clear  from  the  evidence  of  Leland,  and 
from  the  depression  in  the  later  wall  where  it  crosses  the  line 
of  the  ditch  in  order  to  rest  upon  the  slope  of  the  mound.  The 
Bayle  had  also  its  lower  appendages  at  the  western  side,  traces 
of  the  ditch  of  which  are  even  now  visible.  Like  the  Castle 
Hill,  its  base  is  about  40  ft.  above  the  river,  and  it  is  placed 
upon  a  sort  of  natural  ridge,  known  as  Bishop-Hill,  which 
is  continued  outside  the  walls,  and  which  was  commanded 
by  the  mound.  Although  the  whole  area  of  the  lower  ward 
of  this  work  cannot  be  precisely  traced,  it  must  have  been 
spacious,  for  it  included  the  present  prison,  and  the  remains 
of  the  ditch  are  150  yards  from  the  centre  of  the  mound. 

The  Castle  mound  of  York  seems  to  have  existed  before 
the  reign  of  Athelstan  (922),  who  demolished  a  fortress 
thrown  up  by  the  Danes,  and  divided  the  spoil  found  within 
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it.  Demolition  is  to  be  understood  as  confined  to  the  super- 
structure, not  to  extend  to  the  earthworks  of  these  earlj 
fortresses. 

Thus,  by  the  construction  of  these  two  mounds  and  their 
appendant  works,  the  city,  upon  its  eastern  side,  was  defended 
from  such  as  attacked  it  by  the  river,  but  to  complete  the 
defence  on  this  side  something  further  was  thought  neces- 
sary.    The  Danes  came  in  their  own  ships,  and  would  have 
ascended  the  river  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and,  the  Ouse 
being  closed  by  its  defences,  might  thence  have  ascended 
the  Foss,  and  attacked  above  the  castle,  encamping  on  the 
ground  east  of  it,  which  was  about  45  ft.  in  level  above  the  Foss 
Island  marsh.     An  area  was  therefore  traced  out,  beyond  the 
Foss,  which  included  the  high  ground,  and  thus,  covering  the 
one  river  and  flanking  the  other,  made  an  attack  on  that  side 
a  service  of  danger.     The  Walmgate,  as  the  new  outwork  is 
called,  is  fortified  by  a  curved  bank,  in  the  English  manner, 
which,  with  its  exterior  ditch,  extends  about  880  yards, 
resting  on  the  Foss  Island  marsh  at  one  end,  and  on  the 
Foss  itself  at  Fishergate  on  the  other.     A  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  how  completely  this  part  of  the  city  was  protected 
by  the  Walmgate  work  beyond  the  Foss,  by  the  Foss  itself, 
by  the  castle  in  its  rear,  and  by  the  Bayle  Hill  and  its  con- 
nected works  beyond  the  Ouse.     It  is  remarkable  that  such 
Saxon  remains  of  buildings  as  are  found  in  York  are  con- 
tained within  the  two  suburbs  of  Walmgate  and  Micklegate. 
Saxon  interments  in  great  number  are  found  about  the  city, 
many  laid  above  those  of  the  Romans,  as  the  British  remains 
are  laid  below  them.     The  site  of  Walmgate  was  traversed 
by  a  Roman  road,  but  no  Roman  remains  have  been  found 
within  it,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  regard  it  as  represent- 
ing a  Roman  settlement.     To  the  centuries  preceding  the 
Norman  Conquest  may  also  be  attributed  several  conical 
mounds  at  various  points  outside  the  city,  such  as  Heyworth 
Mount,  the  poor  remains  of  which  are  seen  680  yards  from 
Layerthorpe    Bridge  ;    Lamel   (la-muele)  Hill,  about    400 
yards  outside  Walmgate  Bar  ;    Si  ward's  Mount,  near  the 
Heslington  road,  1^  miles  from  Walmgate  Bar,  about  126  ft 
diameter  at  its  base  and  54  ft.  at  its   summit,  and   17  ft 
high — probably  its  flat  top  is  due  to  its  having  been  used  as  a 
battery ;  the  Nun  Hill  on  the  Bishopthorpe  road,  600  yards 
from  Skeldergate  ;    the    Mount,  600  yards    south-west  of 
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Micklegate  Bar  ;  and  a  Mount  near  it,  now  removed.  Of 
these,  Lamel  Hill  was  found  to  contain  a  Saxon  interment, 
and  all  are  evidently  sepulchml  tumuli.  They  are  or  have 
been  crowned  with  windmills,  and  served  as  batteries  during 
the  Parliamentary  siege  of  York.  The  Hill  bearing  the 
name  of  Severus  is  evidently  natural. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  condition  of  the  city,  as 
regarded  its  defences,  during  the  centuries  preceding  the 
Conquest ;  but  if,  on  the  one  hand,  these  formidable  for* 
tifications  tended  to  repel  enemies,  on  the  other  hand 
the  great  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  operated  as  a  still 
stronger  attraction  to  invite  them.  Still,  notwithstanding 
the  Danish  invasions  and  spoilings,  the  vitality  of  the  city 
continued  strong.  Alcuin,  who  wrote  in  the  same  century 
in  which  lived  Inguar  and  Ubba,  commemorates  its  wealth 
and  splendour,  its  love  of  literature  indicated  by  the  volumes 
in  the  Cathedral  Hbrary,  and  its  great  commercial  prosperity. 
Asser,  the  biographer  of  Alfred,  who  wrote  at  the  close  of 
the  ninth  century,  was  educated  in  the  foundation  preceding 
St.  Mary's,  under  Bishop  Albert,  whose  predecessor,  Egbert, 
had  there  been  visited  by  Bede.  He  refers  to  the  defences  of 
the  city  both  as  "  moenia  "  and  "  muros,"  and  says  the  walls 
which  were  broken  down  in  the  Danish  war,  a.d.  867,  were  not 
at  that  time  firm  and  strong,  which  implies  that  they  were  so 
when  he  wrote.  In  923,  the  city  fell  before  Ragnald,  a  North- 
man ;  and  after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  when 
Deira  was  passing  into  Yorkshire,  occurred  here  the  death 
of  Siward,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Northumberland,  a  grand 
old  warrior,  who  was  also  a  liberal  contiibutor  to  the 
church  of  York,  and  gave  so  largely  to  St.  Olaf 's,  where  he 
was  buried,  as  to  be  among  the  reputed  founders  of  that 
very  celebrated  monastery.  Rather  later  in  the  century, 
York  was  disturbed  by  the  oppression  exercised  by  Tostig, 
against  whom  the  whole  province  rose,  and  a  gemote  was 
held  here  in  1065,  at  which,  says  Freeman,  both  English 
and  Danish  blood  were  represented.  The  object  of  the 
assembly  was,  in  truth,  the  breaking  up  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  provincial  movement  was  aided  by  the  Mercians  and 
the  Welsh.  Happily,  however,  wiser  councils  prevailed, 
peace  was  purchased  by  a  limited  concession,  and  Tostig, 
against  whom  the  revolt  was  directed,  was  banished.  The 
defences  of   York   wore,  however,  once   more    to    be  tried 
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before  the  coming  of  the  Normans.  In  the  fated  year  1066, 
Tostig,  encouraged  by  liis  nortliern  allies,  hovered  over  the 
EngHsh  shore,  and  uniting  with  Hardrada,  entered  the  Hum- 
ber,  and  they  laid  up  tlieir  ships  at  Riccal,  nine  miles  below 
the  city.  Edwin  and  Morker  at  last  left  their  seats  at  Laugh* 
ton  and  Barwick,  and  mustered  their  forces  at  York,  aud 
the  armies  met  at  Gate-Fulfoid,  two  miles  down  the  river. 
The  two  English  earls  were  beaten,  and  York  surrendered, 
and  agreed  to  give  hostages  at  Statnford  Bridge,  though 
the  actual  handing  over  is  thought  to  have  taken  place  at 
Aldby,  where  a  mound  and  foss  still  indicate  the  residence 
of  the  Northumbrian  kings.  But  though  the  earb  bad 
failed,  Harold, — 


" tho  Champion  risen  in  arms  to  try 

His  country's  virtue," — 

was  not  wanting  to  his  duty.  Notwithstanding  the  im« 
pending  invasion  from  the  South,  he  marched  at  once  to 
York,  resting  neither  day  nor  night.  He  reached  Tadcaster 
while  the  Metropolitan  city  was  actually  capitulating,  entered 
it  without  resistance,  left  it  without  delay,  and  fought  and 
won  the  great  battle  of  Stamford  Bridge.  Again  he  marched 
through  York,  and  upon  the  Derwent  came  up  with  the 
Norwegian  reserves.  These  he  put  to  flight,  and  slew  their 
redoubtable  chief ;  and  finally,  after  spending  two  days  in 
York,  he  marched  southward  to  lay  down  his  life  for  Eng- 
land at  Hastings.  York  was  thus  a  witness  to  the  last  and 
noblest  effort  of  the  great  English  leader  to  free  his  northern 
capital  from  the  invader  ;  and  so,  with  her  defences  sorely 
broken  down,  and  with  but  little  military  credit  of  her  own, 
she  awaited  the  approach  of  the  Normans. 

The  Norman  Conquest  found  York  a  very  considerable 
city,  and  if  her  military  reputation  at  that  period  stood  low, 
events  showed  this  to  be  due  rather  to  the  want  of  a  leader 
than  to  any  deficiency  of  courage  in  the  citizens.  The  city 
was  at  this  time  composed  of  seven  divisions  called  **  shires," 
of  which  one,  containing  the  mound  known  as  the  "  old  Bayle,*' 
then  and  long  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Archbishop.  There 
were  1800  "  mansiones  hospitatse,"  that  is,  houses  paying  cus- 
tomaiy  rents — and  two  castles.  The  city  ditch  is  also  men- 
tioned,  in  which,  "  in  fossato  urbis,"  were  situated  certain 
*'  mansiones.'^     Bank  aud  ditch  there  certainly  then  were,  and 
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as  Asser  mentions  walls  in  the  tenth  century,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  such  then  existed,  as  they  certainly  did  at  Exeter 
and  Hereford.  Had,  however,  the  masonry  been  of  a  very 
substantial  character,  some  trace  of  it  would  probably  still 
remain,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  William 
visited  York  for  the  first  time  in  the  summer  of  1068. 
The  citizens  received  him  with  submission,  and  as  usual 
he  ordered  a  castle  to  be  built,  and,  equally  as  usual,  as 
at  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Warwick,  Lincoln,  the  place  selected 
was  the  mound  of  the  existing  stronghold.  Its  construc- 
tion and  defence  were  entrusted  to  William  Malet,  Robert 
Fitz-Richard,  Gilbert  of  Ghent,  and  500  selected  knights. 
Malet,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  Hastings,  was 
Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  and  a  large  landholder  in  the  shire. 
At  York,  William  received  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
supremacy  from  Malcolm  of  Scotland,  and  in  person  from 
iEthelwine,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Archill,  a  great  North- 
umbrian Thane.  It  appears  from  Domesday  that  of  the 
seven  shires  of  the  city,  one  was  laid  waste  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  castle ;  and  the  houses  were  reduced  from  1800 
to  about  1036.  Probably  the  people  had  been  allowed  to 
encroach  up  to  the  castle  ditch,  and  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  clear  an  esplanade  beyond  it.  The  submission  of 
York  was  due  to  temporary  circumstances,  and  was  apparent 
only.  In  the  following  year,  1069,  the  citizens  rose  against 
the  Norman  garrison,  and  killed  Robert  Fitz-Richard.  They 
were  joined  by  Eadgar  the  iEtheling  from  Scotland,  and  by 
the  nien  of  Northunibria ;  and  the  castle  was  beleaguered. 
It  was  more  than  a  rebellion  ;  it  was  a  revolt.  Of  course 
but  little  could  have  been  done  in  so  short  a  time  towards 
the  substitution  of  masonry  for  the  lighter  English  works, 
which  were  probably  of  limber,  or  at  least  of  walling  with- 
out mortar,  and  Malet  must  have  confined  his  exertions  to 
strengthening  what  was  already  in  existence.  The  position, 
indeed,  even  if  only  stocka<Ie<l,  was  a  very  strong  one,  an<i 
Malet,  though  much  alarmed  and  well  aware  of  the  danger, 
held  out  until  the  king  came  to  his  assistance,  burned  the 
city,  defiled  the  Minster,  and  punished  the  citizens.  William 
now  ordered  a  second  castle  to  be  constructed  upon  the 
Bayle  Hill.  That  this  was  a  mere  stockade  is  clear  froni 
the   fact  that  it  was   completed   in  eight   days,   before   he 

left  the  city.     Rapidly  as  the  works  were  executed,  still  the 

c  s 
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post  must  have  been  strong,  for  the  mound  was  high  and 
steep,  its  ditches  broad  and  deep,  and  filled  with  water  from 
the  river.  But,  though  such  works  were  capable  of  being 
held  safely  by  a  few  resolute  men,  as  at  Wigmore  against 
an  army,  for  a  limited  tirafe,  the  defences  were  of  a  character 
familiar  to  the  English,  and  would  not  strike  them  with  the 
same  terror  as  the  lofty  keeps  of  stone  which  the  Normans 
had  lately  begun  to  build  in  Normandy,  and  which  William 
himself  was  commencing  in  London.  William  Fitz-Osbome 
was  placed  in  charge  of  this  second  castle,  which  must  have 
much  resembled  that  of  the  chief  seat  of  his  own  earldom 
at  Hereford.  But  even  this  double  bridle  failed  to  re- 
strain the  fierce  spirit  of  the  English.  ^After  a  brief  rising, 
which  was  put  down  by  William's  lieutenants,  the  people  or- 
ganized a  fresh  and  more  serious  attack,  and  called  to  their 
aid  their  kinsmen  from  beyond  the  sea.  The  Danes,  however, 
wasted  their  strength  in  a  series  of  attacks  upon  the  east  coast 
from  Dover  to  Ipswich  and  Norwich,  and  it  was  not  till 
September,  1069,  that  the  raven  standard  again  floated  over 
the  waters  of  the  H umber.  On  this  occasion  the  Danes 
came  as  allies  of  their  kinsfolk  of  York,  and  were  so 
received.  While  yet  upon  the  river  they  were  joined  by  the 
^theling  and  the  great  English  earls  who  had  taken  refuge 
with  him  in  Scotland.  The  rising  threatened  William's 
throne.  He  charged  Malet  and  Gilbert  of  Ghent  to  hold 
firm,  and  received  from  them  the  assurance  that  they 
were  safe  for  a  year.  They  must  have  repented  sorely  of 
their  pledge  when  they  beheld  the  whole  population  of  the 
city  with  their  Danish  allies  swarming  thick  as  wasps 
around  the  castle.  Probably  the  garrison  which  would  be 
suflBcient  to  curb  a  moderate  insurrection  would  be  power- 
less against  a  force  numerous  enough  to  take  and  hold  the 
works  of  Walmgate,  and  thus  render  unavailing  the  out- 
works of  the  castle  on  its  eastern  point.  The  garrison  had 
to  confine  itself  to  the  actual  defences  of  the  fortress  itself. 
They  at  once  fired  the  adjacent  houses  to  clear  the  way  for 
their  operations,  and,  the  fire  extending,  burned  a  great  part 
of  the  city,  during  which  they  sallied  out  in  force.  They 
were  intercepted.  Waltheof,  well  surnamed  "the  strong," 
in  personal  vigour  and  headlong  courage  the  worthy  son  of 
Earl  Si  ward,  stood  by  the  narrow  postern,  and  as  the  files 
of  Normans  rushed  out  from  the  castle,  slew  all  who  came 
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within  the  sweep  of  his  weapon.  He  was  well  supported 
by  his  Danish  friends.  Three  thousand  Normans  were  said  to 
have  been  slain.  The  castle  fell,  and  the  two  commanders 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  new  defences  were  destroyed, 
probably  by  fire,  and  the  North  again  was  free.  The 
numbers  engaged,  with  every  allowance  for  exaggeration, 
show  that  the  garrison  occupied  not  merely  the  mound  or 
citadel,  but  also  the  lower  ward. 

Unfortunately  for  the  English,  they  had  now  no  leader 
capable  of  meeting  William  in  the  field,  nor  even  of  retain- 
ing under  arms  the  men  who  had  won  so  bloody  a  victory. 
The  Danes  retired  to  their  ships,  and  the  countrymen  to 
their  lands  and  fastnesses.  Victory  and  defeat  were  alike 
fatal  to  an  army  so  composed.  The  news,  indeed,  found 
William  heavily  engaged  in  the  west  with  armed  disaffec- 
tion and  rebellion  on  every  side.  Scarcely  less  wroth  with 
those  whose  ill-grounded  confidence  had  misled  him  than 
with  the  English  who  had  shaken  liis  throne,  he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  force  of  cavalry,  fell  in  with  the  retreating 
Danes  in  the  parts  of  Lindesey,  himself  quelled  a  rising  at 
Stafford,  and  as  winter  advanced,  had  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Aire  taken  possession  of  the  moated  mound  of  Castleford, 
and  directed  the  foundation  of  the  strong  castle  of  Pon- 
tefract.  From  thence,  he  marched  to  York,  and,  such 
the  terror  of  his  name,  entered  the  city  unopposed.  He 
directed  the  castles  to  be  again  renewed,  and  then  was 
carried  out  that  wide  and  terrible  devastation  of  the  northern 
counties,  necessary  perhaps  to  enable  him  to  hold  England, 
but  which  has  loaded  his  name  with  infamy.  Upon  the 
completion  of  his  cruel  task  he  kept  the  Christmas  of 
1069-70  amidst  the  blackened  ruins  of  York.  Christmas 
past,  William  visited  Durham ;  put  down  a  considerable 
rising  in  the  country  about  the  Tees,  and,  after  an  absence 
of  a  few  weeks,  returned,  for  the  last  time,  to  York.  The 
conquest  was  effected. 

With  the  Norman  Conquest  began  a  new  period 
with  the  defences  of  York.  When  these  were  executed, 
whether  they  were  commenced  by  the  Conqueror  or  by 
his  immediate  successors,  is  uncertain,  and  a  problem  only 
to  be  solved,  if  at  all,  by  a  careful  study  of  what  remains 
of  the  mediaeval  masonry.  These  works,  which  display 
fragments  of  almost  every  age  from  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
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or  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century  down  to  the 
present  day,  have  as  yet  been  found  to  exhibit  no  masonry 
which  can  be  attributed  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  reign 
of  William,  if  indeed  there  be  anything  as  early.  No 
doubt  the  walls  and  gates  now  existing,  stand  on  the  line 
of  and  replace  or  represent  the  works  which,  whether 
of  timber  or  stone,  preceded  or  immediately  followed 
upon  the  Norman  Conquest.  These  works,  in  their  earliest 
form,  crowned  the  mounds  and  banks  of  the  more  i*emote 
period  as  their  successors  are  still  seen  to  do,  and  the  earth- 
works, even  then  consolidated  by  time,  were  in  a  condition 
to  bear  without  danger  of  settlement  any  load  of  masonry 
that  might  be  laid  upon  them.  Their  great  height  and 
bieadth,  and  their  exterior  ditches,  rendered  it  unneces- 
sary to  raise  the  curtains  and  mural  towers  to  any  con- 
siderable elevation,  and  gave  to  their  defenders  an  immense 
advantage. 

Before,  or  while  speculating  upon  the  date  or  uses  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  existing  defences,  it  will  be  conyenieDt 
to  pass  them  in  general  review. 

At  the  point  at  which  the  Ouse  entered  the  city  two 
towers  were  built  upon  the  bank,  and  partly  in  the  water, 
from  the  basements  of  which  a  stout  chain  guarded  the 
passage.  Leland  describes  it  as  "  a  chain  of  Yren  to  caste 
over  the  Owse.''  The  winch  for  raising  and  depressing  it 
was  probably  in  the  basement  of  the  Lendal  tower,  and  each 
end  of  the  chain  passed  through  a  loop  or  hawsehole,  traces 
of  which  are  still  visible,  though  the  machinery  for  working 
the  chain,  which  was  probably  a  heavy  one,  is  gone.  The 
tower  on  the  left  bank,  known  as  Lendal,  is  rectangular 
in  plan,  42  ft.  on  the  river  face,  and  18  ft.  deep.  Its  up- 
stream angle  is  boldly  rounded  off,  and  that  in  its  rear 
capped  by  a  round  tuiret  of  three-quarter  projection,  which 
stood  in  the  tower  ditch,  and  contained  a  stair.  Near  it  a 
postern  led  into  St.  Mary's  Abbey  precinct.  From  Lendal 
tower,  the  city  wall,  built  on  the  ridge  of  the  high  bank, 
with  a  very  shallow  foundation,  passed  114  yards  until  it 
struck  the  Roman  wall,  which  superseded  it,  turning  at  a 
right  angle,  w^ithout  earthbank,  for  63  yards.,  until  it  ended 
in  the  multangular  tower,  raised  and  looped  as  already 
described,  and  the  base  of  which  is  about  30  ft.  above  the 
river.     All  this  part  of  the  mediaeval  defence  is  seen  from 
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ttie  museum  garden,  where  the  earthbank  and  wall  have  been 
recently  cut  through,  and  a  new  lodge  built  at  the  garden 
entrance.  The  battlements  of  the  wall  were  reached  here 
by  interior  stone  steps,  the  bases  of  which  seem  to  have 
rested  on  earthen  ramps  now  removed. 

Beyond  the  Roman  tower  the  city  wall  begins  again,  and 
passed  oflF  217  yards  upon  the  bank  to  Bootham  Bar.  The 
latter  two-thirds  of  this  distance  has  been  removed  with  the 
earthwork,  and  the  ditch  filled  up,  to  make  way  for  a  modern 
crescent,  but  Halfpenny's  view,  published  in  1807,  shows  the 
whole  wall  from  the  tower  to  the  Bar  with  its  earthen  basfe 
and  buttresses  of  two  setts-oflF,  of  which  many  still  remain 
and  seem  to  be  of  Decorated  date.  So  far  the  wall  is  covered 
by  the  fortified  area  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  which  formed  a 
sort  of  outwork  on  this  side.  It  will  be  convenient  to  de- 
scribe the  Bars  afterwards. 

Beyond  Bootham  Bar  the  wall  is  produced  in  a  tolerably 
straight  line,  along  the  ridge  of  the  bank,  for  316  yards  to 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  city.  Upon  it  are  about  twenty- 
nine  buttresses,  at  unequal  distances,  some  original,  others 
added  at  various  times  to  support  the  wall  from  the  outside. 
Besides  these  are  five  bastions,  that  is  to  say,  mural  towers 
of  the  height  of  the  wall.  The  two  next  the  Bar  are  mere 
half-hexagonal  bays.  The  other  three  are  about  a  quarter 
round.  None  appear  ever  to  have  been  higher  than  the 
wall,  which  also  here  is  far  too  thin  to  allow  of  a  rampart 
walk.  It  has  no  doubt  been  often  repaired,  but  its  base 
looks  old,  and  probably  the  walk  was  a  timber  gallery  upon 
struts.  There  is  no  tower  at  the  north-east  angle,  which  is 
rounded,  as  though  built  upon  the  Roman  lines,  and  capped 
by  a  small  buttress. 

From  hence  the  wall,  still  built  upon  the  bank,  passed 
at  right  angles  in  a  nearly  straight  but  somewhat  irregular 
line,  340  yards,  to  Monk  Bar,  called  also  Goodrun-Bar. 
Leland  writes  of  ten  towers  on  the  wall  between  Bootham 
and  Monk  Bar,  but  at  present  there  are  thirty-three  but- 
tresses and  but  one  half-round  bay  or  bastion.  The  ditch 
which,  upon  the  north-east  front,  has  been  filled  up  and  built 
upon,  is  here  left  uncovered,  though  nearly  filled  up.  Along 
its  counterscarp  is  a  broad  way  known  as  "  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Walk."  The  ground  from  the  Roman  tower  to  Monk  Bar  is 
level  or  nearly  so,  and  a  part  of  the  platform  is  covered  by 
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the  Minster  and  its  appendant  buildings.  From  the  Bar  tho 
descent  begins  towards  the  Foss. 

From  Monk  Bar  the  wall  continues  112  yards  to  the  point 
at  which  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  wall  turn  westward, 
and  where  was,  no  doubt,  a  multangular  tower.  Beyond 
this  point,  for  56  yards,  the  wall  deviates  slightly  outwards 
from  the  straight  line,  and  thus  reaches  a  half-round  bastion 
opposite  the  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall.  From  thence  it  curves 
very  slightly  inwanls  for  94  yards,  and  there  forms  a  re- 
entering angle  occupied  by  a  low  drum  tower,  or  rather 
bastion,  of  half  projection  and  18ft.  diameter.  From  thence 
the  wall  passes  off  at  a  right  angle  for  105  yards,  and  still  on 
the  bank,  descends  until  it  terminates  near  the  Foss  in  a 
small,  nearly  circular  turret,  but  of  rather  irregular  figure, 
corbelled  out  upon  the  end  of  the  wall.  Here  the  wall  now 
stops,  but  it  was  continued  along  the  margin  of  the  water  as 
far  as  the  then  adjacent  bridge,  upon  which  was  built  the 
Layerthorpe  Postern.  This  was  a  rectangular  tower,  pierced 
by  a  low  pointed  passage  above  which  was  a  first  floor,  with 
a  long  loop  towards  the  bridge  ;  and  above  it,  in  the  second 
floor,  a  square  opening. 

The  Postern  tower  was  in  fact  a  regular  gatehouse,  placed 
on  the  city  end  of  the  bridge,  provided  with  a  portcullis 
and  gates.  It  was  removed,  with  the  bridge,  in  the  pre- 
sent century.  At  this  postern  the  wall  ended.  From 
Monk  Bar  to  Layerthorpe  the  wall  was  thus  divided  into 
three  unequal  sections.  Upon  the  first  part  are  eighteen 
buttresses,  upon  the  second  five,  and  upon  the  third  part 
eleven.  In  front  of  all  this  part  of  the  wall  the  ditch  re- 
mains visible  and  open,  though  scarcely  to  its  full  depth. 
The  wall  on  either  side  of  the  re-entering  angle  looks  old, 
and  both  it  and  some  of  its  flat  buttresses  have  a  late 
Norman  aspect.  The  wall  itself  is  not  above  2  ft.  6  in. 
thick,  but  an  arcade  of  round-headed  arches  of  Decorated 
date  has  been  built  against  it,  on  the  inside  on  the  bank, 
and  carries  the  rampart  wall.  That  this  arcade  is  an  addi- 
tion, and  of  far  later  date  than  the  wall,  is  evident  from  the 
absence  of  bond,  and  from  the  character  of  the  masonry, 
which  is  Decorated. 

The  Foss  at  Layerthorpe  was  an  excellent  defence  for 
some  centuries  after  the  Conquest  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
it  was  a  part  of  the  mill-pool,  and  a  valuable  fishery,  and  in 
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that  of  Edward  III.  it  appears  as  the  "  Stagnum  Regis,"  no 
doubt  being  held  by  the  crown  as  an  appendage  to  the 
castle  mill.  Leland  says,  "  for  two  flite  shottes  the  broad 
and  depe  water  of  Foss  comming  out  of  the  forest  of  Galtres, 
defendeth  this  part  of  the  Cyte  without  waulle/'  Leland's 
two  arrow  flights  are  about  432  yards,  at  which  distance  the 
ground  rises,  and  the  wall  recommences  beyond  the  Foss  at 
the  Red  or  Brimstone  tower,  a  small  rectangular  blockhouse 
of  red  brick,  once  used  as  a  brimstone  manufactory,  and 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  when  it  could 
not  have  been  very  old.  Both  wall  and  bank  recommence 
at  this  tower,  fencing  in  the  suburb  of  Walmgate.  The  wall, 
here  not  above  10  to  12  ft.  high  above  the  bank,  takes  a 
slightly  convex  course  for  332  yards,  when  it  reaches  Walm- 
gate Bar.  Upon  it  were  three  towers,  and  are  now  six 
buttresses.  The  ditch,  which  was  broad  and  deep,  and  full 
of  water,  is  now  quite  filled  up. 

From  Walmgate  Bar  to  Fishergate  Bar  the  wall  mea- 
sures 370  yards,  and  is  laid  out  in  an  irregular  curve.  It  is 
strengthened  by  seven  buttresses,  besides  one  which  is  broad 
and  flat,  and  caps  a  low  salient.  Here  also  the  ditch  is 
filled  up,  and  the  earthwork  covers  the  foundations  of  the 
wall.  Fishergate  Bar  is  not  usually  counted  among  the 
regular  Bars  of  York.  It  is  a  large  rouad-headed  archway 
in  the  curtain,  with  two  lateral  shoulder-headed  passages  for 
foot  traffic.  It  is  29  ft.  high,  and  of  the  same  breadth,  and 
with  a  projection  forwards  upon  the  curtain  of  1 5  ft.  It  has 
no  superstructure,  and  is  part  of  no  regular  gatehouse,  but 
as  it  still  shows  a  half-round  groove  it  certainly  had  a  port- 
cullis, and  probably  there  was  some  kind  of  wall  above  to 
screen  the  grate  when  lifted.  If  the  side  doors  be  original 
they  may  have  opened  into  mural  galleries  in  the  base  of  a 
barbican,  as  in  the  spur  outwork  covering  the  water  gate  at 
Beaumaris.  This  bar  is  said  to  have  been  constructed  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  was  ruined  by  the  rebels  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  was  blocked  up  in  Leland's  time 
and  until  recently,  when  it  was  opened  and  repaired.  An 
inscription  upon  it  states  that  60  yards  of  the  adjacent  wall 
were  rebuilt  in  1445. 

From  Fishergate  Bar  the  wall  passes  straight  for  70  yards, 
having  upon  it  but  one  buttress.  It  then  makes  a  re-entering 
angle,  and  turns  obliquely  off  for  32  yards  when  it  reaches  a 
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large  irregularly  rectangular  bastion,  21  ft.  by  18  ft.,  which 
caps  an  acute  salient,  and  contains,  below  the  rampart  level, 
a  chamber  with  a  fireplace.  From  this  point  the  wall  is  con- 
tinued north-west  for  38  yards,  when  it  makes  another 
angle,  a  low  salient,  and  at  85  yards  further  the  bank  and 
wall  end  in  Fishergate  Postern  and  tower,  which  formerly 
rested  upon  the  Foss  just  opposite  to  the  castle,  but 
are  now  separated  from  the  river  by  a  street  and  several 
houses.  Between  Walragate  Bar  and  Fishergate  Postern, 
were  formerly  three  towers :  one,  being  attached  to  the  Postern 
Fishergate,  except  the  gate-houses,  is  the  largest  mediaeval 
tower  remaining  connected  with  the  city  walls.  It  is  rect- 
angular, 27  ft.  broad  by  21  ft.  deep,  and  its  two  outer  angles 
are  capped  by  flat  pilasters,  which  meet  and  form  a  solid 
angle.  It  has  a  basement  on  the  ground  level,  and  two 
upper  floors.  The  entrance  is  in  the  former,  in  the  rear, 
by  a  doorway  with  a  four-centred  head.  On  one  face  is  a 
garde-robe  on  corbels,  on  the  first  floor.  This  tower  seems 
to  have  been  originally  Early  English  in  its  style,  but  to 
have  been  rebuilt  and  otherwise  altered  in  the  Perpendi- 
cular period.  In  the  curtain,  close  to  the  tower,  between 
it  and  the  end  of  the  bank,  is  a  postern  for  foot-passengers» 
evidently  original,  and  probably  of  the  early  Decorated 
period.  It  has  a  high  pointed  arch,  and  had  a  portcullis, 
one  groove  of  which  is  cut  in  the  wall  of  the  tower,  and 
being  stopped  a  little  above  the  crest  of  the  present  parapet, 
shows  the  height  to  which  the  grate  could  be  raised.  Pro- 
bably the  original  parapet  was  somewhat  higher,  so  as  to 
screen  the  grate  when  up. 

The  w  all  of  Walmgate,  from  the  Red  Tower  to  the  Fisher- 
gate Postern,  deserves  close  attention.  It  crests  the  earth- 
bank  all  along,  but  where  the  bank  has  slipped  away,  or 
in  part  been  removed,  it  is  seen  that  the  wall  stands  upon 
arches,  some  round,  some  slightly  pointed,  some  flattish  or 
segmental,  probably  having  been  patched,  and  all  of  rude 
masonry,  mere  foundation  work,  and  evidently  intended  to 
be  concealed.  Outside,  above  this,  at  the  top  level  of  the 
bank,  the  wall  rises  from  a  plain  ashlar  base  with  a  cham- 
fered offset.  The  base  or  plinth,  and  the  arches  below,  are 
no  doubt  Norman,  but  most  of  the  buttresses  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  wall  seem  Decorated,  as  certainly  is  more  or  less 
of    the  parapet.      In  some  of  the  merlons  arc  cruciform 
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loops  witli  round  ends,  and  the  top  of  each  loop  rises  under  a 
little  gable  into  the  slope  of  the  coping,  with  a  trefoiled 
head  of  simple  and  elegant  design.  The  wall,  whatever  may 
be  the  age  of  its  base  and  of  much  of  its  superstructure,  has 
evidently  been  roughly  used,  and  much  altered  by  restora- 
tion. It  has  a  broad  rampart  walk,  which  rests  in  many 
places  upon  an  arcade,  nearly  buried,  and  elsewhere  seems 
solid.  This  appears  to  be  of  the  date  of  the  wall,  but  re- 
peated repairs  have  concealed  the  lines  of  junction  so  that 
the  point  is  uncertain.  It  is  evident  that  this  construction 
was  adopted  from  distrust  of  the  existing  bank,  and  to  avoid 
the  labour  of  sinking  through  it,  all  along,  to  the  natural 
surface  for  a  secure  foundation.  Where  it  is  employed  it 
shews  the  bank  to  be  older  than  the  wall  No  doubt,  a  wall  so 
built  was  very  liable  to  be  mined.  Precisely  the  same  thing 
is  seen  at  the  old  castle  wall  at  Southampton,  where  the  piers 
have  recently  been  uncovered  and  the  bank  removed,  so  that 
the  wall  looks  like  a  Roman  aqueduct.  There  also  the  ground 
is  sound  and  firm.  Fishergate  Tower  stands  on  ground  very 
little  above  the  level  of  the  Foss,  and  when  built  probably  stood 
upon  its  very  bank,  though  now  about  64  yards  of  made  ground 
intervene.  Here  the  Foss  was  crossed  by  the  dam  or  weir  of 
the  Castle  Mills,  a  formidable  work,  the  date  of  which  is  un- 
known, though  probably  executed  in  connection  with  the  Castle 
mound,  and  to  the  obstruction  created  by  which  the  silting  up 
of  the  Foss  Island  must  be  attributed,  and  which,  when  first 
made,  served  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  full  the  castle 
ditches  and  the  Foss  at  Layerthorpe,  and  of  providing  water- 
power  for  the  Castle  Mills.  A  bridge  now  crosses  the  river  at 
this  point  close  under  what  remains  of  the  castle  wall.  Below 
the  bridge  the  river  forms  a  deep  pool,  about  80  yards  broad. 
This  bridge  was  built  or  rebuilt  4  Henry  IV.,  and  is  described 
by  Leland.  Upon  one  of  its  up-stream  piers  stood  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Ann  or  Agnes,  and  like  London  Bridge  it  was 
crowded  with  houses.  At  the  bridge  foot,  but  lower  down, 
on  the  right  bank,  was  placed  St.  George's  Chapel. 

The  Castle  Mills  stood,  where  their  modern  representatives 
stand,  just  outside  the  castle  ditch,  and  below  a  round  tower 
on  its  wall. 

The  mural  defences  of  the  city  were  thus  interrupted 
between  Fishergate  Tower  and  the  castle  by  about  306  yards 
of  water,  a  space  now  occupied  partly   by  the  Foss  and 
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partly  by  encroachments  upon  its  banks.  From  this  point 
for  about  157  yards,  the  outer  wall  and  ditch  of  the  castle 
formed  the  defence  common  to  the  castle  and  city,  and  here 
was  the  Castle  Postern,  which  communicated  with  the  mills. 

The  city  wall  recommenced  on  the  counterscarp  of  the 
castle  ditch,  on  what  is  now  called  Castlegate  Street,  and  in 
the  wall  was  a  footgate  from  the  city  called  Castlegate 
Postern,  removed  in  1826.  There  the  bank  began  again, 
and  the  wall  was  continued  along  it  70  yards  to  the  Ouse, 
and  ended  at  New  Walk  Postern  and  Water-tower,  now  re- 
moved, but  the  name  of  which  is  preserved  in  Tower 
Place.  This  part  of  the  wall  is  very  low,  and  had  a  ditch, 
which  may  have  connected  the  castle  ditch  with  the  Ouse. 
No  great  strength  of  wall  was  here  required,  the  ground  in 
front  being  occupied  by  the  mill-pool  and  the  marsh  of  St. 
George's  Field,  now  converted  into  a  pleasant  promenade. 

Skeldergate  Ferry,  by  which  the  Ouse  is  here  traversed, 
seems  to  have  led  to  another  water-tower,  with  which  the 
wall  recommenced,  and  in  it  was  Skeldergate  Postern,  repre- 
sented by  a  modern  arch.  This  name  is  said  to  come  from 
the  kelders  or  cellars  in  which  the  merchants  in  this  quarter 
of  the  city  stored  their  goods,  as  in  the  old  town  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  though  it  is  certainly  curious  that  they  should  have 
selected  the  lowest  part  of  the  city  for  such  receptacles. 
From  the  archway  the  ground  rises  rapidly  up  the  Bayle 
Hill,  upon  the  side  of  which  the  wall  is  built,  being  slightly 
bowed  outwards  in  plan  to  leave  the  top  of  the  hill  free,  and 
a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  wall.  It  is  evident  that  there  was  a 
ditch  all  round  the  hill,  most  of  which  has  been  filled  up, 
and  the  wall  carried  across  it.  Outside  the  wall  the  Bayle 
ditch  and  that  of  the  city  coincided,  and  the  excavation 
was  broad  and  deep.  It  is  now  mostly  filled  up  by  Bishop- 
Hill  Street,  so  called  from  the  archbishop's  shire,  of  which 
all  this  formed  a  part.  The  suburb  here  is  Clementsthorpe, 
named  from  the  Benedictine  nunnery  of  St.  Clement, 
founded  in  1130,  and  of  which  exist  a  few  traces  of  the 
church  and  enceinte  wall,  within  the  area  of  which  a  tesse- 
lated  pavement  was  discovered. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-three  yards  from  the  Ouse,  the 
wall  makes  a  sharp  turn  westwards,  and  is  capped  by  a  round 
bastion  21  ft.  diameter,  vaulted  below  the  rampart  level, 
and  entered  by  a  low  door   in   the  gorge.     This  part  of 
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the  wall  has  three  buttresses,  and  a  half-round  bastion.  It 
seems  original,  and  may  be  built  on  arches,  which  how- 
ever are  not  seen.  From  the  angle  the  wall  runs  nearly 
direct  to  Micklegate  Bar,  568  yards.  There  the  rampart  is 
reached  by  thirty-three  steps.  Upon  the  wall  are  four 
half-round  bastions,  and  a  half  hexagon,  and  about  twenty- 
four  buttresses.  Leland  mentions  nine  towers.  The  bank 
is  high,  and  the  wall  is  built  against  it  so  as  to  show  more 
in  the  front  than  in  the  rear,  where  the  earth  forms  a 
ramp.  The  ditch  was  very  formidable,  and  at  least 
50  yards  broad,  and  about  forty  feet  deep.  It  is  now 
filled  up.  Probably  it  was  dry,  or  nearly  so,  for  the  natural 
surface  here  is  about  22  ft.  above  the  top  water  of  the  river. 

From  the  Bar  the  wall  runs  straight  152  yards  to  a 
salient  overlooking  the  old  Friars'  Garden,  now  the  railway 
station,  the  railway  passing  through  the  bend  and  beneath 
the  wall  under  a  modern  four-centred  arch  of  broad  span. 
This  part  of  the  wall  is  very  lofty,  and  is  besides  upon  a 
very  high  bank.  It  has  probably  settled  a  good  deal,  for  it 
is  propped  by  twenty-four  buttresses,  and  a  small  square 
bastion.  The  capping  bastion  of  the  angle  is  irregular  in 
shape.  Here  the  wall  makes  nearly  a  right  angle,  and 
passes  north-east  527  yards  to  the  Ouse,  having  on  its 
course  a  salient  at  a  very  large  angle.  The  bank  is  ir- 
regular, sinking  towards  the  river,  and  the  wall  varies  in 
height.  Here  are  four  small  bastions,  and  about  a  dozen 
buttresses.  In  Leland's  time  were  eleven  towers  between 
Micklegate  Bar  and  the  Ouse.  The  wall  ends  in  a  round 
water  tower,  which  received  one  end  of  the  Lendal  chain. 
Just  within  the  tower  is  the  North  Street  Postern,  now  a 
modern  archway.  This  part  of  the  defence  was  very 
strong,  the  bank  and  wall  being  mostly  high,  and  the  ditch, 
which  is  only  now  being  filled  up,  being  broad  and  deep, 
and  fed  from  the  river. 

This  part  of  the  wall  has  been  cut  through  to  form  a  road 
to  the  new  railway  station.  The  opening  showed  scarcely 
any  foundation,  but  the  colour  of  the  soil  made  it  evident 
that  the  bank  had  been  much  cut  into  and  patched. 

Leland  says  the  circuit  of  the  walls  is  2^  miles  nearly, 
and  Lock  wood  makes  them  4707  yards,  or  2  miles,  5  fur- 
longs, 87  yards.  The  ordnance  survey  of  the  city,  an 
admirable    work,    executed   with    extreme    accuracy'    and 
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minuteness  to  a  scale  of  ^fge  or  5  ft.  to  the  mile,  and  show- 
ing all  the  antiquities,  tallies  very  closely  with  this,  but  this 
includes  the  open  spaces  at  Layerthorpe  and  Fishergate. 
Omitting  these,  and  the  breadths  of  the  Ouse,  the  length 
of  the  actual  wall  is  3671  yards,  or  2  miles,  15  yards. 
There  are  six  bridges,  Ouse  and  Layerthorpe,  of  five  arches 
each  ;  Monk  Bridge,  of  three  arches  ;  Foss  Bridge,  of  two  ; 
Castle  Gate,  of  one  ;  and  St.  Mary's,  a  new  iron  bridge, 
replacing  Lendal  Ferry.  None  of  these  are  old,  though 
some  of  them  replace  earlier,  and  one  or  two  very  early 
structures.  The  Roman  bridge  seems  to  have  crossed  the 
Ouse  opposite  to  the  present  Guildhall,  the  very  curious 
vault  and  boat-house  attached  to  which  are,  however,  of  far 
later  date. 

Leland  mentions  several  towers  upon  the  city  walls.  At 
this  time  there  remain,  beside  the  gate-houses,  but 
four,  Lendal,  the  opposite  North-gate  Tower,  the  Roman 
Tower,  and  that  at  Fishergate  Postern.  Besides  these,  there 
are  records  of  two  water-towers,  corresponding  to  Lendal 
and  North-gate,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  city.  Nor  are 
there  traces  of  any  more.  Had  such  existed,  their  founda- 
tions must  have  been  carried  down  through  the  bank  to  the 
solid  ground,  and  some  trace  of  them  would  have  remained. 
The  bays  and  bastions  still  remaining  upon  the  walls  are  not 
of  substance  to  have  carried  lofty  superstructures,  and  pro- 
bably were  always  much  as  at  present.  The  only  solution 
is  that  by  the  term  "  towers,"  Leland  did  not  mean  lofty 
structures,  but  bastions. 

Besides  the  eight  posterns,  Lendal,  Layerthorpe,  Fisher- 
gate, Castle,  Castle-gate,  New  Walk,  Skeldergate,  and 
North-gate,  already  noticed,  there  were  four  great  gates  or 
bars,  Bootham,  Afonkbar,  Walmgate,  and  Micklegate,  to 
which  may  be  added  Fishergate  Bar.  Besides  these  an 
opening  has  been  made  for  the  railway,  and  one  for  its 
passengers.  There  is  also  in  Micklegate  a  new  opening 
called  Victoria  Bar. 

The  four  Bars  deserve  special  notice.  They  are  all  struc- 
tures of  great  interest,  in  part  very  old,  and  though  not 
equal  in  grandeur  to  the  Upper  Bar  at  Southampton,  nor 
to  the  West  Gate  at  Canterbury,  they  belong  to  a  greater 
city,  and  are  part  of  a  far  superior  line  of  defence.  They 
are  upon  lines  of  Roman  road,  and  one  is  certainly  upon,  or 
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rather  above,  the  site  of  a  Roman  gate,  though  none  can 
claim  in  any  degree  a  Roman  origin.  But  though  not,  as 
was  long  fondly  supposed,  Roman,  their  older  parts  are 
probably  older  than  any  part  of  the  walls  upon  which  they 
stand.  As  church  builders  began  with  the  choir,  so  the 
fortifiers  of  towns  often  began  with  the  gates,  and  some- 
times, as  probably  at  Richmond,  went  no  fuither.  At  York 
it  would  seem  that  the  Norman  works  commenced,  though 
they  did  not  conclude,  with  the  gates.  Of  the  bars,  Bootham 
and  Monk  Bars  are  to  the  north,  and  Micklegate  to  the  south 
of  the  Ouse,  while  Walmgate  is  beyond  the  Foss.  They  are 
alike  in  general  plan  and  character,  and  have  undergone 
very  much  the  same  sort  of  changes,  additions,  and  restora- 
tions. 

Bootham  Bar,  the  west  gate  of  the  city,  is  on  the  site,  though 
much  above  the  level,  of  the  Roman  gate.  It  is  in  plan  rect- 
angular, 24  ft.  broad  by  2 1  ft.  deep,  pierced  centrally  by  the 
gateway,  the  arches  at  each  end  of  which  are  half  circles,  or 
nearly  so,  with  plain  chamfered  abaci  or  caps  at  the  springing. 
There  are  two  portcullis  grooves,  one  of  which  contains  the 
grate  of  oak  bars  4  in.  by  3  in.,  framed  in  squares  of  7  in., 
plated  and  spiked  with  iron,  and  having  in  it  a  small  wicket. 
The  passage  has  a  flat  timber  roof.  There  is  a  first,  second, 
and  third  floor,  the  whole  being  about  46  ft.  high,  and  on  each 
side  are  openings  for  foot  passengers,  probably  additions. 
Two  buttresses  flank  the  outer  portal,  and  ascend  to  the  top 
of  the  upper  floor,  the  level  of  which  is  marked  by  a  string, 
and  at  which  commence  two  cylindrical  bartizan  turrets, 
which  cap  the  two  angles,  resting  on  the  buttresses  and  on 
two  corbels.  Each  turret  has  a  long  cruciform  loop  towards 
the  field,  and  in  the  curtiin  between  them  are  two  small 
square-headed  windows.  The  parapet,  which  is  plain,  has  a 
string  not  continued  round  the  turrets.  Upon  its  coping 
are  three  stone  warriors  at  full  length.  In  the  upper  stage 
is  a  tablet  with  the  royal  arms,  now  defaced,  within  a  garter, 
and  on  either  side  a  shield  of  those  of  the  city.  The  inner 
arch  is  also  flanked  by  buttresses,  which  terminate  in  flat 
pil.'isters,  which  also  support  bartizans.  In  the  first  floor 
are  two  small  lancet  openings,  and  above  on  the  parapet  are 
more  stone  warriors.  In  the  outer  front  two  small  shoulder- 
headed  doorways  show  the  level  of  the  ramparts  of  the 
Barbican,  an  enclosure  50  ft.  long  by  27  ft.  broad,  and  about 
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25  ft.  high,  removed  in  the  present  century,  and  shown  in 
Halfpenny's  drawing,  with  two  low  bartizans  on  the  front 
angles,  with  embrasures  and  cruciform  loops.  Bootham  is 
said  to  derive  its  name  from  a  great  fair,  a  hamlet  of  booths, 
held  in  this  suburb  under  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  and  a 
fruitful  subject  of  dispute  with  the  city  authorities. 

Monk  Bar,  though  on  the  line  of  the  Roman  wall,  is  a  few 
yards  south  of  the  site  of  the  old  gate.  It  is  a  very  hand- 
some structure.  It  also  is  rectangular,  27  ft.  long  and  35  fL 
deep.  Its  height  to  the  crest  of  the  turrets  is  63  ft.,  and  it 
has  three  upper  floors.  The  entrance  passage  is  vaulted  by 
four  diagonal  and  two  ridge  ribs  ;  the  whole  being  an  inser- 
tion. There  is  a  portcullis  at  the  outer  end,  the  winch  for 
lifting  which  remains.  Also  there  are  rebates  for  two 
gates.  All  these  fittings  are  additions  to  a  Norman  core. 
A  front  has  been  added  to  the  inner  face,  with  a  flat 
segmental  arch,  and  a  narrow  bay  vaulted  with  plain 
transverse  ribs,  above  which  is  a  shallow  recess  and  plat- 
form probably  intended  for  the  delivery  of  proclamations. 
The  two  outer  angles  are  capped  from  the  first  floor  with 
round  bartizans,  four  having  cruciform  loops.  Over  the 
portal,  in  advance  of  the  arch,  is  an  outer  arch  high  up  and 
pointed,  which  supports  a  battlemented  screen,  the  top  of 
which  is  lower  than,  and  commanded  bj',  the  main  building. 
On  this  screen  is  a  shield  of  the  arms  of  France  (modern) 
and  England,  between  two  of  the  city  arms.  Above  are 
six  figures  represented  as  casting  down  stones.  A  stair 
in  the  inner  face  of  the  north  pier  ascends  to  the  first  floor, 
a  chamber  24  ft.  6  in.  by  15  ft.  6  in.  and  vaulted,  as  is  the 
second  floor,  which  is  reached  by  a  stair  from  the  first  floor 
within  the  south  wall.  In  the  third  floor  is  a  well  stair  to  the 
ramparts.  There  are  no  bartizans  on  the  two  inner  angles. 
A  lodge  or  guardroom  has  been  removed  from  the  south 
side,  to  make  a  way  for  foot  passengers.  The  Barbican, 
lately  removed,  was  an  addition.  It  was  42  ft.  deep  by  27  ft. 
broad,  and  had  a  round-headed  archway  and  two  flanking 
dwarf  bartizans,  octagonal  in  plan. 

Monk  Bar  was  repaired  by  Richard  III.  Sir  H.  Slingsby 
says  this  bar  was  beaten  down  to  the  gateway  by  the  Par- 
liamentary forces,  but  the  masonry  looks  much  older  than 
that  century.  The  core  is  clearly  Norman,  and  the  super- 
structures Decorated  and  Perpendicular.     Lelaud  calls  the 
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road  to  this  bar  Wateling  Gate.  It  is  said  that  its  pre- 
sent appellation  was  adopted  to  do  honour  to  General 
Monk. 

Walmgate  Bar  is  24  ft.  broad  and  21  ft.  deep.  The 
portals  are  round-headed,  and  the  passage  covered  with 
timber.  The  outside  has  been  faced  and  a  portcullis  in- 
serted, the  grate  of  which  shows  its  iron  teeth  and  stout 
oaken  bars  in  the  groove.  The  inner  face  is  also  an  addition, 
probably  of  the  Decorated  period,  and  appended  to  it  is  a 
curious  sort  of  portico  or  porch  of  timber,  of  the  date  of 
Elizabeth  or  James  I.  The  two  outer  angles  are  capped, 
from  the  first  floor,  with  circular  bartizans.  The  parapet  is 
plain,  and  without  stone  figures.  On  the  front  are  the  arms 
of  Henry  V.  This  is  the  only  bar  of  which  the  barbican 
has  been  preserved.  It  is  a  rectangular  pen  56  ft.  deep 
from  the  face  of  the  bar,  and  24  ft.  broad.  At  the  outer 
end  is  a  large  gateway  without  a  grate,  and  flanked  by  two 
buttresses.  The  walls  are  parapeted  on  each  face,  front 
and  rear,  and  there  are  two  dwarf  circular  bartizans  at  the 
front  angles,  rising  about  3  ft.  above  the  curtain.  The  ram- 
parts are  entered  by  two  small  doors  from  the  first  floor  of 
the  gatehouse.  The  area  was  always  open.  As  the  ditch 
is  filled  up,  and  the  masonry  has  been  much  repaired,  it  does 
not  appear  how  this  barbican  was  defended.  Probably  there 
were  lateral  arches  adnjitting  the  water  below  the  timber 
floor,  and  a  drawbridge,  either  attached  to  the  main  entrance, 
and  therefore  within  the  barbican,  or  outside  of  and  in  front 
of  it,  over  a  special  loop  of  the  ditch. 

Micklegate  Bar,  the  principal  gate  of  York,  is  a  fitting 
entrance  to  the  metropolis  of  the  Northern  Province.  It  is 
26  ft.  broad  by  35  ft.  deep,  and  53  ft.  high,  with  a  central 
passage  portcuUised  with  rebates  for  doors.  It  has  three 
upper  floors,  and  the  two  outer  angles  are  capped  by  circular 
bartizans,  from  the  second  floor  level  upwards.  These  turrets 
lest  upon  a  bold  set-ofi*  of  three  steps,  and  rise  considerably 
above  the  parapets.  They  are  embattled  and  have  cruciform 
loops  in  the  merlons,  ending  in  oillets.  Over  the  outer  gate 
is  a  square-headed  loop,  and  above  it  a  second,  flanked  by 
two  of  a  cruciform  figure,  and  on  the  coping  above  are  placed 
three  full-length  figures.  On  the  front  are  shields  of  France 
(ancient)  and  England,  and  two  of  the  city. 

The  barbican  has   been   removed.     It  measured  48   ft. 

rot,  IV.  I) 
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deep  by  27  ft.  broad.      Its  outer  gate  was  bigh-pointed 
between  flanking  bartizans. 

In  the  8  Richard  I.,  Benedict  Fitz  Engelran  had  licence  to 
build  a  house  upon  Micklegate  Bar,  on  payment  of  a  fine  and 
an  annual  rent.  This  must  have  been  upon  the  Norman  base- 
ment before  the  date  of  the  present  superstructure,  which  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  added  about  1332,  after  the 
battle  of  Neville's  Cross.  The  head  of  Thomas  Lord  Scrope 
of  Masham  was  displayed  upon  this  bar  by  Henry  V.,  as 
was,  in  1460,  that  of  the  Duke  of  York, 

"  When  York  did  overlook  the  town  of  York.** 

These  four  Bars  have  much  in  common.  All  are  rect- 
angular in  plan,  with  superstructures  of  two  or  three  stages, 
a  central  passage  and  a  barbican. 

Each  gatehouse  retains  a  central  part  or  core  which  is 
evidently  Norman,  and  represents  the  original  gatehouse  of 
the  eleventh  or  early  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  square, 
has  a  plain  round-headed  arch  at  each  end  or  face,  and  the 
passage  between,  but  little  wider  than  the  arch,  had  a  flat 
covering  of  timber.  There  was  no  portcullis  and  no  inter- 
mediate rebate,  as  at  Sherborne,  but  there  were  two  doora 
which  opened  inwards  from  either  face.  No  doubt  there 
was  an  upper  floor,  as  at  Tickhill,  where  is  a  Norman  gate- 
house but  little  altered. 

During  the  Decorated  period,  probably  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  the  old  gatehouses  were  cased,  exterior  arches 
were  added,  and  grooves  worked  for  a  portcullis.  The  walls 
were  also  cased,  and  the  upper  parts  replaced  by  a  far  more 
elaborate  structure  of  two  stages  embattled  and  with  round 
tourelles  or  bartizans,  one  at  each  of  the  front  angles,  cor- 
belled out  from  the  first  or  second  floor.  Part  of  these  addi- 
tions, however,  are  Perpendicular.  The  chamber  above  the 
portal  contained,  and  still  in  one  case  does  contain,  the  port- 
cullis winch,  and  had  a  communication  on  either  side  with 
the  city  walls,  either  directly  or  by  means  of  a  passage  within 
the  rear  wall  of  the  structure.  At  Monk  Bar  the  entrance 
portal  is  vaulted,  but  the  other  gates  retain  the  original 
flat  timber  roof. 

In  front  of  each  Bar  was,  until  recently,  an  oblong  pen  or 
enclosure  contained  within  four  walls,  and  projected  long- 
ways across  the  ditch.    This  was  the  barbican.    The  wall  was 
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about  15  ft  high,  and  had  battlements  front  and  rear,  and  a 
gateway  in  the  outer  end,  and  flanking  this  gateway  two 
dwarf  bartizans  corbelled  out  over  the  two  angles.  The  ram- 
part walk  was  entered  by  two  small  shoulder-headed  doorways 
from  the  portcullis  chamber.  This  structure  rose  out  of  the 
ditch,  usually  having  lateral  openings  through  which  flowed 
the  water.  The  passage  was  planked,  and  there  was  a  draw- 
bridge in  front  of  the  inner  gate.  The  Walmgate  Barbican  has 
been  preserved,  though  most  of  what  is  now  seen  is  a  restora- 
tion. These  defences  served  both  to  cover  the  gate  and  to 
flank  the  adjacent  wall,  and  even  when  entered  they  could 
be  defended  from  their  ramparts,  the  area  not  being  roofed. 
As  to  their  age,  the  doors  leading  to  their  ramparts  are  of 
the  date  of  the  first  floor  of  the  gatehouses,  that  is.  Decorated  ; 
but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  barbicans  had  been  much 
injured  and  may  have  been  restored  in  the  Perpendicular 
period. 

At  Carlisle,  the  outer  gate  of  the  castle  is  covered  by  a 
barbican  of  this  character,  though  rather  differently  placed, 
as  it  occupies  a  hollow  angle  of  the  gatehouse,  and  conse- 
quently only  needs  two  walls.  At  Alnwick  is  a  much  finer 
and  more  perfect  one,  though  still  of  the  York  type.  Traitors' 
Tower,  in  London,  is  rather  a  tSte  du  pont  than  a  barbican, 
but  has  some  features  of  both  works.  The  walls  there  are 
pierced  by  galleries,  looped  outwards  and  inwards.  The 
barbicans  at  Leeds  Castle  and  Bodiam,  the  one  Decorated 
and  the  other  Perpendicular,  are  of  totally  different  character 
from  the  above. 

The  castles  of  York  were  evidently  constructed  for  defence 
against  a  foreign  foe ;  but  under  the  Norman  rule,  if  not  earlier, 
their  main  use  was  to  overawe  the  city.  The  castle  proper, 
though  an  important  part  of  the  defences  of  the  city,  was 
therefore,  like  modern  citadels,  independent  of  the  other 
works,  and  had  walls  of  its  own  and  ditches  communicating 
with  the  Foss.  Its  earthworks  have  already  been  described. 
Upon  the  mound  was  placed  the  Keep,  probably  with  a  low 
wall  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  along  the  scarp  of  the  circum- 
scribing ditch,  which  in  Leland's  time  was  full  of  water.  The 
lower  ward  has  also  its  enceinte  wall  strengthened  by  drum 
towers,  of  which  two  remain,  with  a  part  of  the  southern 
curtain.  Outside  this  curtain  there  was  a  narrow  outer  ward 
also  with  its  curtain  and  towers  at  a  lower  level.     Whether 
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this  was  carried  all  round  is  doubtful,  but  the  part  next  the 
Foss  has  only  lately  been  removed.  In  Leland's  time  the 
castle  had  five  towers  and  the  Keep,  all  ruined.  The  Foss 
formed  the  castle  ditch  to  the  east  and  south.  To  the  north 
was  the  ditch  dividing  the  lower  ward  fi'om  the  mount,  and 
to  the  west  was  a  ditch,  now  filled  up  and  covered  by  Tower 
Street.  At  the  southern  angle  a  postern  led  to  the  Castle 
Mills.  Halfpenny's  drawings  show  this  to  have  had  a  pointed 
and  deeply  recessed  arch  and  jamb,  probably  of  Decorated 
date.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  the  main 
entrance,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  the  lower  ward  oppo- 
site Fishergate.  If  so  there  must  still  have  been  another 
entrance  from  the  city,  probably  at  Castlegate.  From  the 
lower  ward  a  drawbridge  and  steps  communicated  with  the 
Keep.  The  old  area  of  the  castle  is  accurately  indicated  by 
the  boundaries  of  the  city,  and  the  county  of  the  city.  It 
measured  250  yards  northwest  and  southeast,  and  was  125 
yards  broad,  including  about  30,000  square  yards,  or  above 
6  acres.  The  main  buildings  were  in  the  lower  ward,  pro- 
bably at  the  south  end  of  it.  Roman  coffins  have  been  found 
in  this  area,  as  in  most  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs. 

The  Keep,  known  as  CliflFord's  Tower,  from  the  Earls 
of  Cumberland,  its  later  Constables,  who  claimed  to  be^ir 
the  city  sword  before  the  king  when  he  visited  York, 
is  a  very  remarkable  structuie,  and  the  only  English 
example  of  the  kind,  though  excavations  show  that  the 
shell-keep  of  Warwick  was  something  of  the  same  pattern. 
In  plan  it  is  a  quaterfoil,  each  foil  having  an  exterior  radius 
of  22  ft.,  and  walls  9  ft.  6  in.  thick,  and  31  ft.  high  to  the 
rampart  walk.  The  diameter,  measured  across  the  centre  of 
the  foils,  is  79  ft.,  and  at  their  intersections  62  ft.  Internally 
these  dimensions  are  60  ft.  and  43  ft.,  the  acute  angles 
at  which  the  curves  would  meet  being  cut  off.  The  entrance 
is  on  the  south-east,  between  two  of  the  foils,  and  is  placed 
in  a  gatehouse  21  ft.  broad  and  of  lift,  projection,  having 
walls  3  ft.  6  in.  thick.  There  is  some  reason  to  regard  this 
gatehouse  as  an  early  addition,  and  that  the  original  entrance 
was  a  mere  archway  in  the  Keep  wall  at  the  junction  of  two 
of  the  foils,  where  it  now  is,  but  masqued  by  the  exterior 
addition.  At  Tamworth  the  shell  Keep,  probably  of  Early 
English  date,  has  such  a  door.     At  present  the  outer  entrance 

by  a  portal  into  a  small  rectangular  lobby,  within  which  is 
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the  older  gateway,  acutely  arched,  and  provided  with  an 
original  portcullis  and  a  door  behind  it. 

Entering,  it  is  seen  that  the  basement  floor  is  at  the  level 
of  tlie  top  of  the  mound.  At  that  level,  in  each  bay  or  foil 
are  two  rather  acutely  pointed  recesses,  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  broad, 
and  6  ft.  deep,  each  containing  a  loop.  Besides  these,  in  the 
walls  right  and  left,  are  two  well  staircases,  6  ft.  diameter, 
ascending  to  the  first  floor  and  the  ramparts.  In  the  two 
further  bays  are  two  recessed  fireplaces,  4  ft.  deep,  with  semi- 
octagonal  backs  and  vertical  funnels.  Opposite  the  entrance, 
the  junction  of  the  two  foils  is  pierced  by  two  small  doors 
leading  into  mural  garde-robes  with  exterior  shafts.  In  the 
right  hand  bay  on  entering  is  the  well,  about  3  ft.  6in. 
diameter  and  descending  53  ft.  to  the  river  level.  The 
smaller  doorways  throughout  are  shoulder-headed. 

That  there  was  an  upper  floor  is  clear,  but  its  details  are 
obscure.  It  was  probably  a  shell  or  gallery  of  timber 
apartments  resting  upon  posts,  and  applied  to  the  wall  all 
round.  The  two  stages  thus  formed  were,  the  basement, 
18  feet  high,  and  the  upper,  13  ft.  In  the  centre  was  pro- 
bably a  small  open  court.  This  upper  floor  was  reached  by 
two  well  staircases  only,  but  two  other  staircases  hollowed 
in  the  junction  of  the  quaterfoils,  led  from  thence  to  the 
ramparts,  which  thus  had  four  approaches,  and  could  be 
manned  rapidly.  In  the  other  junction  are  two  mural 
garde-robes,  above  those  already  mentioned.  The  walls  are 
recessed  as  below,  some  of  the  recesses  containing  loops, 
others  small  pointed  windows,  having  an  exterior  hood  or 
drip.     There  are  no  fireplaces  on  this  floor. 

The  room  above  the  entrance,  entered  by  one  of  the  well 
stairs,  from  below,  is  the  chapel.  It  is  15  ft.  by  14  ft.,  entered 
near  the  west  end,  is  vaulted,  and  has  against  its  wall  a 
handsome  arcade  of  lancet  arches  springing  from  wall-shafts 
in  the  Early  English  style,  with  a  band  of  well-cut  dog- 
tooth ornament.  In  the  north  wall,  near  the  east  end,  is  a 
plain  square  locker.  As  in  Marten's  Tower  at  Chepstow, 
and  at  Harlech,  this  oratory  serves  as  a  portcullis  chamber. 
The  arcade  has  been  broken  away  to  the  south-east,  and  an 
attempt  made  to  construct  an  independent  staircase,  of  which 
the  lower  part,  6  ft.  diameter,  remains,  and  bears  a  Decorated 
character. 

At  the  first  floor  level,  outside  the  walls,  three  of  the 
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internal  angles  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  quaterfoils 
are  occupied  by  segmental  turrets,  resting  upon  corbels,  and 
rising  to  form  part  of  the  battlements.  Two  of  these  con- 
tain the  well  stairs  ;  in  the  third  are  the  upper  gurde-robes, 
and  above  them  two  others  at  the  rampart  level,  six  in  all. 
These  bartizans  are  original,  and  give  a  peculiar  character 
to  the  structure.  Over  the  portal  are  the  arms  of  Charles  II., 
and  in  a  compartment  immediately  below,  on  the  same  stone, 
were  those  of  Clifford,  now  defaced.  Originally,  a  steep 
flight  of  fifty  steps,  like  those  at  Tickhill,  descended  the 
mound  from  the  portal,  and  ended  at  a  high  and  steep 
drawbridge,  which  communicated  with  the  lower  ward. 
The  walls  of  the  Keep  are  faced  with  excellent  ashlar,  and 
the  foundations  have  been  ascertained  to  descend  from  6  ft. 
to  7  ft.,  which  is  by  no  means  always  the  case  with  these 
shell  Keeps. 

The  contents  of  the  lower  ward  have  been  entirely 
swept  away,  and  in  its  area  are  modern  buildings.  There 
still  remains  an  excellent  well,  and  a  fragment  of  the  curtain 
and  two  towers.  Leland  describes  the  castle  wall,  meaning 
that  of  the  lower  ward,  as  of  1100  yards  girth. 

The  mills,  an  appendage  of  every  castle,  great  or  small, 
were  here  probably  on  a  grand  scale,  suitable  to  the  water- 
power  and  to  the  demand  for  flour.  They  stood  outside  of, 
and  to  the  south  of  the  castle,  between  it  and  the  Foss, 
and  close  to  St.  George's  Chapel,  now  removed.  They  had 
belonged  to  the  Order  of  the  Temple,  and  were  worked  by 
means  of  a  very  strong  dam  in  the  line  of  the  modem 
Gristle  Mills  Bridge.  It  was  probably  this  dam,  constructed 
before  the  Conquest,  and  strengthened  aftewards,  which 
caused  the  Layerthorpe  marsh  to  be  silted  up  and  the  Foss 
Island  to  be  formed. 

The  castle  is  not  in  any  one  of  the  ridings  of  the  county, 
nor  within  the  liberty  of  the  city.  It  has  from  an  early 
period  been  assessed  witii  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Castle- 
gate  ;  "  Ecclesia  S^  MariaEJ  ad  portam  Gastri.''  It  was 
always  in  tlie  Grown,  and  usually  in  the  custody  of  the 
Sheriff  of  the  county,  though  now  and  then  a  special  go- 
vernor or  constable  was  ai)pointed.  Its  repairs  are  charged 
in  the  Pipe  Rolls,  and  notably  in  those  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  The  records  mention  various  offices  connected 
with  tlio  castle  held  by  serjeantry,  as  "  Portse  castri  custodia," 
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55  Henry  III.,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  certain  lands 
were  held  under  it  by  varieties  of  castle-guard  tenure,  pro^ 
viding  archers  for  particular  towers,  &c. 

The  castle  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  scene 
of  a  bloody  tragedy  in  the  reign  of  Kichard  I.     In  1189, 
fearing  the   extension   to   York   of   the   popular   outrages 
perpetrated  in  London,  the  Jews,  who  were  favoured  by 
Richard,  moved  their  valuables  into  the  castle,  and  aided 
in  its  defence  when  it  was,  in  consequence,  attacked  by  the 
populace.     After  some  days,  fearing  to  be  dishonoured  if  they 
surrendered,  and  hard  pressed,  they  are  said  to  have  burned 
the  castle  and   slain  their  families   and   themselves,   11th 
March,  1189-90.     Richaid,  then  absent,  ordered  the  outrage 
to  be  punished.     Osbert,  brother  of  Longchamp,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  one  of  the  regency,  was  appointed  governor,  and  the 
Sheriff  was  set  aside.     Osbert  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  the 
works  of  William  Rufus  in  the  castle.     He  proceeded,  says 
Hoveden,  "  Firmare  castellum  in  veteri  castellaria,  quod  rex 
G*-  Rufus  ibi  construxerit."     Long  afterwards,  Richard  III. 
so  popular  throughout  the  north,  proposed  to  rebuild  the 
castle,   but  unfortunately  only  proceeded  so  far  as  to  pull 
down  most  of  what  remained.     The  Keep  seems  to  have 
been  long  more  or  less  in  ruin,  but  to  have  been  made  use 
of  during  the  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  have 
been  blown  up  and  reduced  nearly  to  its  present  condition. 
In  1673  the  castle  became  a  gaol,  and  has  so  continued,  to 
the  destruction  of  most  objects  of  antiquarian  interest.     The 
domestic  buildings  and  gatehouses  have  been  removed,  the 
ditches  filled  up,   nearly  all  the  wall  replaced  by  an  ugly 
mockery  of  castellated   defences,  and  there  is  a   modern 
gateway,  constructed  at  a  great  expense,  and  only  to  be 
surp.issed  in  bad  taste  by  that   which   gives  entiance  to 
the  gaol  which  has  superseded  the  castle  of  Reading.     The 
mound,  if  not  too  hot,  was  certainly  too  heavy  for  i*emoval, 
and  though  nibbled  at,  pared,  and  walled,  it  was  not  actually 
cleared  away,  and  the  shell  of  its  Keep  was  left,  as  it  still 
remains,  in  undisturbed  decay.     Of  the  lower  ward  there 
remain  about  120  yards  of  the  original  curtain,  and  two 
three-quarter  round  towers,  which,  however,  being  near  the 
prison,  are  not  permitted  to  be  visited. 

Clifford's  Tower  is  probably  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I., 
when  circular  Keeps  were  in  use,  largely  in  France,  and  to 
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some  extent  in  England.  Etampes  and  the  Louvre  were  of 
that  period,  built  by  Philip  Augustus.  The  quaterfoil 
modification  of  the  circle  may  be  a  little  later  in  the  style. 
No  doubt  the  Keep  was  rebuilt  after  the  Jewish  tragedy. 
The  chapel  is  somewhat  later,  and  is  probably  the  work  of 
Henry  III.,  to  whom  may  be  attributed  what  remains  of  the 
outer  wall  and  towers.  It  should,  however,  be  mentioned  that 
the  chapel  is  generally  regarded  as  the  work  of  the  first  Robert 
of  the  house  of  Clifibrd,  a  great  miUtary  commander,  and 
Warden  of  the  Northern  Counties,  who  sat  in  Parliament 
from  1300  until  his  death  at  Bannockburn.  He  is  said  to 
have  given  his  name  to  the  whole  structure. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  other  castle,  the  Bayle  Hill. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  masonry  upon  the  mound,  nor  are 
there  any  traces  of  it  above  ground.  It  is,  however,  scarcely 
probable  that  so  strong  a  post,  and  one  fortified  by  the 
Conqueror  in  a  temporary  manner,  would  be  left  without 
some  permanent  fortification.  The  lower  area  certainly  was 
fortified,  and  contained  many  buildings.  In  1326  the  "Vetus 
Ballium  "  was  in  the  custody  of  the  Archbishop,  under  his 
special  jurisdiction,  and  exempt  from  the  liberties  of  the 
city.  The  Archbishop,  however,  then  William  de  Melton, 
when  called  upon  to  repair  the  fortifications,  those  probably 
which  were  common  to  his  Bayle  and  to  the  city,  pleaded  that 
they  were  "  inter  fossatas  civitatis,"  within  the  city  ditches, 
and  should  be  repaired  by  the  citizens.  The  plea  was  over- 
ruled, and  he  had  to  execute  the  repairs,  which  he  seems  to 
have  done  most  unwillingly.  He  employed  timber  and 
masonry  in  the  work;  planks  18ft.  long  for  the  citadel, 
and  an  exterior  stone  wall.  In  1380,  the  "  Vetus  Ballium  " 
was  still  held  by  the  Archbishop,  and  indeed  for  long  after- 
wards. 

In  1216,  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  John,  Robert  de 
Ros  and  the  Northern  Barons  laid  siege  to  York  in  the 
interest  of  Louis,  the  French  prince,  but  were  bought  oflF  by 
a  payment  by  the  citizens  of  1 000  marks.  Henry  III.  granted 
the  proceeds  of  a  toll  on  goods  entering  the  city  to  be 
applied  to  the  repair  ai)d  maintenance  of  the  defences,  for 
which  purpose  it  was  long  levied  and  applied.  In  1266  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Mary's  had  licence  to  fortify  that  area,  which 
thus  covered  a  considerable  part  of  the  city  wall. 

Edward  II.  is  said  to  have  caused  the  walls  to  be  put  in 
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repair  in  1316,  while  expecting  an  attack  from  Thomas  of 
Lancaster.  In  1327  Edward  III.  called  on  the  citizens  to 
look  to  their  walls,  ditches,  and  towers,  while  he  marched 
against  the  Scots.  In  1385,  Kichaid  II.  bestowed  upon  the 
chief  magistrate  the  title  of  "  Lord  Mayor,"  and  erected  the 
city  into  a  county,  excepting  from  it  the  castle,  its  towers, 
and  its  ditches.  Richard  III.,  after  his  second  coronation 
at  York,  rescinded  the  concession  of  Henry  III.  as  to  the  tolls, 
but  undertook  himself  to  repair  the  walls.  He  is  thought, 
however,  to  have  done  but  little  beyond  the  addition  of  the 
superstructure  to  Monk  Bar.  The  taking  down  of  the  castle 
by  Richard  is  referred  to  in  a  letter  by  the  King  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  York,  2  Henry  VII.,  and  the  new  reign  was  com- 
menced with  great  activity  in  the  repairs  of  the  defences. 
Fishergate  was  erected  1487,  but  burned  by  rioters  in  1491. 

In  the  17  Henry  VII.,  1501,  the  Corporation  seem  to  have 
restored  the  Fishergate  Postern,  and  to  have  rebuilt  part  of 
the  tower,  and  of  the  wall  between  Walmgate  and  the  Foss. 
In  1639,  King  Charles  mustered  his  army  at  York  before 
the  expedition  into  Scotland,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  in  the  city  directing  certain  additions  to  be  made  to  its 
defences.  It  then  became  his  head-quarters,  and  he  fell 
back  upon  it  in  1641,  after  the  failure  at  Hull.  In  1642, 
the  additional  defences,  chiefly  advanced  batteries  of  earth, 
were  ready,  and  guns  were  mounted  upon  the  mounds  of 
the  castle  and  the  old  Bayle. 

In  1646  the  city  was  besieged  by  Fairfax  on  the  south- 
east, and  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester  on  the  Bootham  fronts, 
and  guns  were  posted  by  them  upon  La  Muele  and  the  other 
mounds  in  the  suburbs.  Walmgate  Bar  is  said  to  have 
been  mined  and  countermined,  and  if  so  must  have  had  a 
narrow  escape,  and  part  of  the  enceinte  wall  of  St.  Mary's 
was  actually  blown  up.  Marston  Moor  gave  the  death  blow  to 
the  royal  cause  about  York ;  and,  on  a  threat  of  being  stormed, 
the  city  was  surrendered,  with  the  honours  of  war,  after  eigh- 
teen weeks'  siege.  The  walls  had  suffered  much,  but  were 
restored  ;  Walmgate  and  Bootham  Bars  were  almost  rebuilt 
in  1648,  and  the  chapel  of  Cliff'ord^s  Tower  was  patched 
up  to  prevent  its  fall.  In  1666,  the  wall  was  repaired 
between  Monk  Bar  and  the  Leventhorpe  Postern,  and  in 
1669  repairs  were  executed  near  Bootham  Bar. 

In  1683,  Clifford's  Tower,  then  used  as  a  magazine,  was 
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burnt  and  gutted,  an  event  called  by  the  citizens  "  The  fall 
of  the  minced  pie/'  In  1699  Castlegate  Postern  was  re- 
built. In  1740,  Fishergate  Postern  was  roofed.  In  1745, 
for  the  last  time  the  heads  of  rebels  were  placed  upon 
Micklegate  Bar.  In  1825,  the  Barbican  was  removed  from 
Monk  Bar,  1826  saw  the  last  of  the  Castlegate  Postern,  as 
did  1827  and  1831  of  the  Barbicans  of  Micklegate  and 
Bootham  Bars.  Since  that  time  better  taste  and  a  more 
conservative  spirit  as  regards  its  material  remains  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  municipal  councils  ;  though  what  has  been  done 
when  the  railway  was  aiimitted  through  the  walls,  and  what 
is  now  doing  in  the  provision  of  a  passage  to  the  new  station, 
can  scarcely  be  cited  as  a  proof  of  this.  Nevertheless,  a  sum 
of  money  is  annually  voted  by  the  Corporation  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  walls  and  similar  remains,  nnd  there 
is  a  general  desire  to  do  what  is  right,  and  to  preserve  as 
far  as  possible,  and  as  is  consistent  with  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  present  generation,  such  memorials  as  have 
been  bequeathed  to  it  of  the  past. 

The  city  of  York  has  been  fortunate  in  its  historians. 
Drake,  though  on  many  questions  obsolete,  and  superseded 
by  later  and  more  critical  writers,  has  pieserved  much  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  forgotten,  and  he  is  exceedingly 
valuable  also  upon  points  of  pure  topography.  The  "  Frag- 
menta  Vetusta*'  of  Halfpenny,  published  in  1807,  contain 
many  drawings,  some  excellent  and  in  great  detail,  and 
often  of  objects  which  have  been  since  removed.  The  volume 
by  Lockwood  and  Cates,  1834,  is  confined  to  the  military 
remains,  and  contains  a  good  ground-plan  of  the  walls  and 
banks,  and  representations  of  the  walls,  towers,  and  castle 
keep  ;  but  it  is  to  the  volume  on  "  Eboracum,  or  York  under 
the  Romans,"  8vo.,  York,  1842,  that  the  highest  praise  is  to 
be  ascribed.  Mr.  Wellbeloved  was  an  antiquary  of  a  very 
high  order.  Intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  his 
volume,  he  brought  to  bear  upon  it  the  fruits  of  long  and 
deep  collateral  learning  and  a  habit  of  severe  criticism^ 
No  man  can  study  the  history  of  York  as  it  ought  to 
be  studied  \>ithout  taking  advantage  of  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Wellbeloved. 
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Memoranda  communicated  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  by  EDWARD  BOND,  Leeds. 

Leeds,  Decembtr  8, 1874. 

Mr  DEAR  Sir, 

You  asked  me  some  time  since  to  jot  down  some 
memoranda  respecting  the  Leeds  Old  Pottery  and  its  wares ; 
and  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  throw  them  into  any  form 
better  than  that  of  a  letter  to  yourself 

I  should  premise  that  the  materials  available  to  me  are 
very  .scanty.  The  best  works  on  Pottery  and  Porcelain, 
while  they  devote  dozens  or  even  scores  of  pages  to  the 
history  of  other  manufactures,  seem  hardly  able  to  afford 
one  to  that  of  Leeds-ware  ;  nor  do  I  find  it  noticed  at  all 
fully  in  any  of  the  local  chronicles. 

1  have  long  collected  the  best  specimens  I  could  find  of 
this  ware,  and  in  doing  so  have  en<leavoured  to  make  myself 
acquainted  with  its  history  and  maimfacture  ;  but,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  stated,  to  little  purpose.  I  was  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Stephen  Chappell,  who  carried  on  the  business  of 
the  pottery  up  to  about  twenty-five  years  since,  and  I  also 
found  out  an  oM  man  who  had  been  a  workman  there  much 
longer  ago,  and  who  recollected  the  Leeds  Pottery  in  its 
most  palmy  days.  i^Iis  whereabouts  I  discovered  through 
Mr.  Warburton,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Chappell.  From  these 
sources,  and  from  such  isolated  scraps  of  information  as  I 
have  from  time  to  time  been  able  to  fish  up  in  the  locality, 
all  the  knowledge  I  possess  has  been  derived,  and  you  must 
therefore  be  content  to  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Whether  or  not  the  pottery  itself  had  been  longer  estab- 
lished, i  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  but  I  have  reason 
to  conclude  that  its  manufacture  of  Cream-ware,  for  which 
it  was  more  especially  famed,  was  commenced  a  Httle  over  a 
century  ago.  Mr.  Warburton  was  good  enough  to  give  me 
a  pattern-book,  to  which  I  shall  have  occcision  again  to  refer ; 
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but  it  is  without  either  date  or  title  page,  as  are  also  the 
only  other  two  copies  of  it  with  which  I  have  met.  But  I 
believe  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum  bears  the  date  of 
1770,  and  one  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  is  said 
to  be  printed  in  English,  French  and  German,  and  to  be 
entitled  "Designs  of  sundry  articles  in  Queen's-ware,  or 
cream-coloured  earthenware,  manufactured  by  Hartley, 
Greens,  &  Co.,  at  Leeds  Pottery,  with  a  great  variety  of 
other  articles.  The  same  enamel'd,  printed,  or  ornamented 
with  gold  to  any  pattern  ;  also  with  Coats  of  Arms,  cyphers, 
landscapes,  &c.  &c.  Leeds,  1786."  My  copy  consists  of 
engravings  only,  without  any  lettei'^-press,  but  there  are 
numbers  which  no  doubt  refer  to  some  printed  description  ; 
this,  however,  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover. 

It  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  compare  these  engravings 
with  the  specimens  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  and 
so,  as  it  were,  to  identify  the  latter,  or  such  of  them  as  are 
not  marked.  These  pattern-books,  and  all  the  information 
which  I  have  been  enabled  to  gather  from  other  sources,  go  to 
prove  that  about  100  years  ago  the  Leeds  Pottery  was  actively 
carried  on  by  the  firm  of  Hartle}^  Greens,  k  Co.,  and  I 
have  accidentally  had  the  opportunity  of  verifying  this  date 
from  an  unexpected  and  wholly  independent  source.  The 
briefs  in  a  cause  tried  at  York,  in  1784,  and  to  which 
Hartley,  Greens,  &  Co.  were  parties,  fell  into  my  hands. 
They  are  described  as  carrying  on  "  the  only  Pottery  of  any 
consequence  in  Leeds  or  the  neighbourhood/'  and  as  "  ex- 
porting their  wares  largely  to  the  Continent,  and  especially 
to  the  North  of  Europe.**  This  appears  to  account  for  their 
catalogue  having  been  printed  in  foreign  languages,  and 
also  for  the  fact  of  many  specimens  of  their  ware  having 
been  recently  discovered  and  brought  back  from  the  Conti- 
nent. I  possess  a  basket  and  stand  which  were  brought 
from  Norway,  and  which  are  impudently  marked  "  Sevres.** 

The  firm  of  Hartley,  Greens,  k  Co.,  seems  to  have  been 
composed  of  several  partners,  who  did  not  agree,  and  the 
concern  found  its  way  into  Chancery.  It  was  then,  I 
understand,  purcliased  by  a  firm  of  Wainwright  k  Co.,  and 
ultimately,  as  I  have  stated,  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Chappell,  and  I  believe  it  is  still  carried  on  by  Messrs. 
Warburton,  Britton  &  Co.,  or  by  Mr.  Britton  alone. 

At  its  best  days  it   was   most  famed  for  its  cream  or 
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"  Queen's-ware/'  mentioned  in  the  title  of  its  Catalogue,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  and  of  which  so  many 
specimens  are  figured  in  tlie  engravings.  The  choicest  of 
tliese  appear  to  have  consisted  of  basket-work  and  per- 
forated ware,  the  material  being  of  an  uniform  bright  cream- 
colour,  which  in  the  still  existing  specimens  (of  wliich  very 
many  agree  with  the  engravings)  is  very  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
The  basket-woik,  perforated  dishes  and  plates,  and  other 
articles,  show  that  the  manufacture  had  been  brought  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection,  the  best  proof  of  which,  perhaps, 
is  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  best  judges  to  distinguish 
them,  if  unmarked,  from  similar  specimens  of  Wedgwood's 
manufacture  of  the  same  colour  of  material. 

Besides  baskets,  open  and  covered,  the  articles  of  Leeds 
cream-ware  in  my  possession  comprise  a  centre-piece  of 
scallop-shells  for  fruit,  surmounted  by  dolphins  which  sup- 
port a  figure,  apparently  of  Plenty  ;  soup  and  sauce  tureens 
of  several  sizes,  some  plain  and  others  of  elegant  designs  ;  a 
cruet-stand  complete  ;  many  dessert  stands,  large  and  small, 
with  ladles ;  candlesticks  of  different  sizes  and  patterns  ;  a 
tea-kettle,  with  stand  to  hold  an  iron  heater  ;  a  bread-basket ; 
dishes  and  plates  of  various  sizes  and  patterns,  and  many 
other  articles,  most  of  them  being  very  beautifully  perforated. 

The  manufacture  was,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to 
cream- ware.  Some  very  nicely  painted  flower-pieces  and 
some  lustre-ware,  of  which  I  possess  several  specimens,  were 
manufactured  at  the  pottery,  apparently  about  the  same 
period,  for  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  title  of  the  book 
mentions  **  the  same  enamel'd  '*  and  "  printed  or  ornamented 
in  gold." 

The  marks  used  at  the  time  were  usually  either  "  Leeds 
Pottery,"  or  "Hartley,  Greens  &  Co.,  Leeds  Pottery,"  in  Koman 
capitals,  impressed  in  the  material,  the  words  "  Leeds 
Pottery  "  being  sometimes  crossed.  I  have  also  seen  speci- 
mens marked  only  with  the  initials  "  L.  P."  (Leeds  Pottery). 
It  is  said  that  some  pieces  were  also  marked  "  C.  G.,"  and 
some  with  an  arrow-head,  but  these  I  have  never  myself 
met  with. 

Some  of  the  pieces  have  blue  or  brown  borders,  and  I 
have  seen  a  few  similar  pieces  marked  "  Neill  &  Co." 
There  were  some  also  made  at  Castleford,  which  resemble 
them  very  much. 
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I  think  I  have  now  given  you,  as  briefly  as  I  have  been 
able  to  explain  it,  all  the  information  I  have  collected  about 
the  Leeds  Pottery  itself,  and  the  wares  which  were  manu- 
factured there  ;  but  I  should  leave  my  story  unfinished  if  I 
omitted  to  add  that  one  of  the  Green  famil}'^  (I  believe), 
about  the  close  of  the  century,  established  a  pottery  on  the 
river  Don,  not  far  from  Doncaster,  under  the  name  of  "  The 
Don  Pottery."  The  specimens  of  its  manufacture  which 
have  come  under  my  own  notice,  and  of  which  I  possess 
several,  consist  chiefly  of  dessert  dishes  and  plates,  each 
painted  with  a  flower,  of  which  the  name  is  plainly  written 
underneath,  and  most  of  them  are  marked  "  Don  Pottery," 
the  maiks  being  impressed.  I  have  heard  that  cream-ware, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Leeds,  was  also  made  there  ; 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  a  piece  that  I  could 
identify.     I  am  told  that  this  pottery  is  still  in  work. 

I  remain,  my  dear  sir. 

Yours  faithfully, 

EDW.  BOND. 

Fairlsss  Barber,  Esq., 

P.S.  You  made  enquiry  of  me  some  time  ago  respecting 
a  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Green.  I  have  since  ascertained 
that  it  is  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  in  Leeds,  to  whom 
I  shall  be  happy  at  any  time  to  introduce  you,  and  who,  I 
have  no  doubt,  will  gladly  show  it  to  you. 


dm^A 


Sivnatiin  ud  Swl  of  Bir  Hubert  Swyft 


SIR  BOBERT  SWYFT. 


By  CHABLES  JACKSON,  of  DONCASTEB. 

Thb  signature  and  seal  represented  on  p.  48  are  those 
attached  to  a  deed  bearing  date  the  3rd  of  July,  1610, 
whereby  Sir  Robert  Swyft,  knight,  of  Tristropp,  in  the 
county  of  York,  in  consideration  of  £5,  granted  to  Hum- 
phrey Goodwyn,  of  Rawmarsh,  in  the  same  county,  yeoman, 
an  orchard  in  Doncaster,  then  in  the  occupation  of  William 
Cowper,  containing  half  an  acre,  lying  between  the  garden 
belonging  to  an  inn  situate  in  French-gate,  called  the 
"  Crown,''  and  formerly  the  "  Crane,"  *  and  other  inns  or 
messuages  eastward,  a  narrow  way  or  gate,  called  Crimsall- 
lane,^  leading  between  the  Gillot  Bai^  and  the  water  of 
Dun  westward,  and  abutting  upon  the  lands  of  William  Clark 
northward,  and  lands  in  the  tenure  of  the  Mayor  and  Com- 
monalty of  Doncaster  southward. 

Sir  Robert  Swyft,  we  are  told,*  was  the  only  son  and  heir 


'  Tbit  inn  has  now  disappeared,  though 
the  locality  is  preserved  in  a  place  known 
as  "  Crane's  Yard."  It  was  formerly  called 
the  "  Three  Cranes.**  When  Charles  L  was 
at  Doncaster,  in  1632-3,  he  is  said  to  have 
taken  up  his  quarters  at  the  Three 
Cranes  (Lansdowne  liSS.  213,  Bray  ley' i 
Oraphie  IllustrcUiniusy  p.  98).  In  Wain- 
Wright's  Wapentake  of  Strafford  and  Tick- 
kill^  p.  35,  is  an  engraving  of  a  tradesman's 
token,  inscribed  '  *  Thomas  Hunte  at  the 
8  Crana,  in  Doncaster,  his  Halfpeny, 
1666,"  with  a  representation  of  three 
cranes  on  it.  (Boyne's  Tokens,  11  th 
Century,  501.)  In  1698  it  is  described, 
in  a  deed,  as  an  "  inn  theretofore  called 
the  Crane,  since  then  called  the  Crowne, 
but  then  called  the  Three  Cranes.**  In 
1738  it  had  acquired  the  name  of  *'  The 
George  and  Three  Cranes." 

'  lliiB  is  now  called  *'  Factory  Lane," 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  place  for  the 
manufactory  of  coarse  sacking  material 
baviog  been  set  up  there  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century. 

'  One  of  the  Bare  or  Gates  of  the  town 
which  formerly  stood  at  the  western 
entrance    of    it,  in  a  street  called  St. 

vou   IV. 


Sepulchre-gate,  between  Printing-office- 
street  and  Factory  Lane.  Leland  notices 
it  as  "a  prety  tower  of  ston"  at  the 
west.  On  2l8t  October,  21st  H.  VI IL, 
1529,  the  corporation  granted  a  lease  to 
Thomas  Wylbor  of  a  laith  and  garflon 
"behynd  the  gyllot  barres."  In  1600, 
George  Fulwood  conveyed  to  Hugh 
Childers  property  situate  *' without  the 
GUlott  Barr."  So  late  as  1648  it  was 
used  for  a  defence.  It  was  afterwards 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  a  prison. 
At  the  present  day  there  is  a  nominal 
line  of  demarcation  of  "St.  Sepulchre- 
gate  within  the  I3ar,'*  and  *'  St  Sepulchre- 
gate  without  the  Bar."  I  take  it  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  gigUt  or  giglot,  a 
term  now  out  of  use  for  a  wanton  or 
lascivious  girl  {unde  jilt),  jillet  being  still 
retained  in  Scotland ;  and  to  have  ao- 
quired  the  appellation  from  being  situated 
in  a  quarter  of  the  town  where  women  of 
evil  fame  were  formerly  most  commouly 
harboured,  and  from  whom  it  is  by  no 
means  free  in  our  own  time. 

*  Hunter's  HaUamMkire,  pp.  210—213. 
South'Yorkthire,  L,  p.  204. 
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of  William  Swyft,  of  Rotherham,  who  was  'the  second  son  of 
Robert  Swyft,  of  the  same  place.  The  mother  of  Sir  Robert 
was  Margaret,  daughter  of  Hugh  Wyrral,  of  Loversall,  esq. 
At  the  death  of  his  father,  10th  May,  11th  Elizabeth,  1568, 
he  was  aged  seventeen  years  and  nine  months,  so  that  he 
was  born  about  the  year  1550.  He  married,  for  his  first  wife, 
Bridget,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Sir  Francis  Hastings,  of 
Fenwick,  knight,  one  of  the  most  ancient  houses  in  that  part 
of  the  county  of  York,  by  whom  he  had  an  eldest  son  and 
heir  apparent,  Edward  Swyft,  who  lived  to  man's  estate 
and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  at  the  hands  of  King 
James  the  First,  when  at  Belvoir,  on  the  23rd  of  April, 
1603.*  Sir  Edward  Swyft  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Edmund  SheflBield,  earl  of  Mulgrave,  but  died  in  his  father's 
lifetime  ;  his  widow  remarried  Sir  John  Bourchier.  His 
father,  Sir  Robert  Swyft,  was  knighted  by  James  the  First 
at  the  Manor,  in  York,  on  Sunday  the  17th  of  April,  1603,* 
whilst  his  Majesty  was  on  his  way  to  take  possession  of  the 
throne  of  England.  He  served  the  office  of  high-sheriflF  of 
Yorkshire  in  the  42nd  of  Elizabeth  and  16th  of  James  the 
First.  His  second  wife  was  Ursula,  daughter  of  Stephen 
Barnham,  of  Lewes,  esq.,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  who 
became  his  eldest  surviving  heir,  and  was  created  Viscount 
Carlingford  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  20th  March,  1627. 
We  are  not  informed  of  the  period  of  the  death  of  Sir 
Edward  Swyft,  but  it  was  at  some  time  previously  to  the  15th 
of  September,  1617,^  as  on  that  day  Sir  Robert  Swyft  made 
a  settlement  of  his  estates,  both  those  which  were  the  in- 
heritance of  his  first  wife,  and  those  which  were  his  own 
inheritance,  on  Barnham  Swyft,  his  eldest  son.  Sir  Edward 
Swyft  being  then  dead. 

Sir  Robert  Swyft  appears  to  have  been  a  man  with  some 
dash  of  character  about  him.  Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to 
have  given  him  the  title  of  Cavalier,  and  he  is  in  conse- 


*  NichoU*a  Progrettes  of  King  Jame$  /., 
vol.  i ,  p.  92. 

•  Nichols's  Progretut  of  King  James  I. , 
vol.  i,  p.  82. 

7  He  was  living  in  or  about  1612.  as 
appears  from  a  deed  dated  15th  October, 
10th  James  1.,  1612,  whereby  Hiimfrey 
Goodwyn,  of  Rawmarsh,  yeoman,  and 
Anthony  Q..  his  son  and  heir  ap(>arent, 
conveye<l  to  Bryan  Cooke,  of  Don  caster, 
o«nt.,  certain  property  in  Doncaster,  ex- 


cepting one  inn  **  sometjmet  ealled  the 
Crane,  and  nowe  beareinge  the  aigne  of 
the  Crowne,"  in  the  occupatton  of  Wm. 
Cowper,  innkeeper,  and  an  orchard  adjoin- 
ing ;  all  which  premises  the  Goodwins  are 
stated  to  have  lately  purchased  of  Sir 
Robert  Swift.  Knt,  and  Sir  Edward 
Swift,  Knt.,  his  son  and  heir  apparent. 
(Old  deeds,  pmes  Wm.  Sheardown,  esq., 
Doncaster). 
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quence  sometimes  spoken  of  as  Cavaliero  Swyft  by  his  con- 
temporaries. He  is  represented  as  having  been  tarn  Martis 
quam  Mercurii,  a  great  swordsman,  and  an  eloquent  speaker. 
At  a  charge  given  by  him  at  Doncaster  he  is  said  to  have 
told  the  grand  jury  "  that  there  were  two  governments  in 
this  nation,  the  one  gubematio  belli^  the  other  qubernatio  pads^ 
the  government  of  war  and  the  government  of  peace.  Among 
the  Romans,  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  had  the  government  of  war, 
but  Quintus  Fabius  Mcuvimtis  had  the  government  of  peace. 
Now,  I  need  not  tell  you  whether  of  these  governments  are  to 
be  preferred  :  I  shall  refer  you  to  the  positive  and  superlative 
degrees  of  magnus  and  maa^imusJ'  In  tlie  3rd  James  I. 
the  king  granted  to  Sir  Robert  Swyft  the  manor  of  Arm- 
thorpe,®  with  free  warren,  late  parcel  of  the  possessions 
of  the  abbey  of  Roche.  He  was  bow-bearer  of  the  royal  chase 
of  Hatfield,  and  there  were  at  one  time  many  yew  trees 
growing  about  the  house  at  Tristrop  (subsequently  known  as 
Streetthorpe,  and  now  as  Edenthorpe),^  which,  by  tradition, 
were  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Sir  Robert,  to  supply  his 
people  with  bows.  He  was  also  master  of  the  leash  to  the 
Queen,  1607.  In  July,  1609,  he  entertained  at  his  house, 
bordering  on  the  chase  of  Hatfield,  Henry,  prince  of  Wales, 
who  had  come  thither  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  diver- 
sion of  hunting,  on  which  occasion  De  la  Pryme  gives  a 
picturesque  account  of  a  "  day's  work  "  of  "  such  sport  as  he, 
the  prince,  never  saw  in  his  life,"  and  which  had  been  pro- 
vided for  the  royal  party  by  the  chief  regarder  of  Thorne 
and  'Squire  Portington  of  Tudworth.^® 


'  A  parish  4  miles  (E.  by  N.  E.)  from 
Doncaster.    See  Stmth-  Yorkthv^  I.,  p.  brf. 

•  The  Domesday  orthography  is  btires- 
torp — this  became  Tristrop,  and  after- 
wards Streetthorpe.  It  is  iu  the  pariah 
of  Kirk -Sandal,  about  4^  miles  from 
Doncaster.  On  the  dispersion  of  the 
Swift  property  it  piuved  to  the  family  of 
Baker,  of  Pen,  co.  Bucks,  from  them  to 
the  Holroyds.  In  1769,  George  Cooke, 
esq.  purchased  it  of  John  Baker  HoIri>yd. 
Mr.  Cooke  (who  afterwards  asnumed  the 
surname  of  Yarborough)  built  a  house 
hare,  which  was  occupied  for  several  years 
by  George  Parker,  esq.,  who  married  one 
of  the  dauf^hters  of  Mr.  Cooke.  His  son, 
Henry  Yarborough  Parker,  esq.,  sold  the 
estate  in  1871  to  Lord  Auckland,  who 
made  much  addition  to  the  house,  and. 


with  reference  to  his  own  family  name  of 
Eden,  changed  that  of  this  place  to  Eden- 
thorpe. 

»**  l^e  la  Pryme's  MS.  Hitt,  Hatfield,Ac., 
Lansdowne  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.  Nichols's 
Progress  of  King  James  /,  voL  I.,  pre- 
face xxi.  South- Yorkshire,  1.,  p.  156. 
Mr.  Hunter,  in  a  note,  states  that  he 
gives  the  account  of  this  hunting  scene  as 
he  finds  it  iu  De  la  Pryme's  MS.,  but  that 
from  the  enquiries  made  into  the  pro- 
gresses of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  nothing 
had  presented  itself  to  afford  concurrent 
proof  as  to  a  visit  of  Prince  Henry  to 
Hatfield  in  1609.  On  the  24th  July  of 
that  year  he  was  with  the  King  at  Farn- 
ham,  and  was  to  be  traced  in  and  near 
London  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year. 

£  2 
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Gervase  Holies,"  speaking  of  one  John  Kingston,  a  great 
fighter,  says: — "But  his  greatest  quarrell  was  with  Sir 
Robert  Swift  (remembered  yet,  and  Hkely  will  be  for  some 
ages  yet,  by  the  name  of  Cavaliero  Swift),  who  was  a  roan 
famous  for  a  tall  man  {as  they  then  termed  a  valiant  man) 
in  his  generation.  They  were  brothers-in-law  by  marriage, 
and  at  first  differed  about  a  woman,  but  what  shee  was  I 
have  forgotten,  though  I  have  heard  my  grandfather  some- 
times tell  me  the  story.  They  never  met  after,  but  they 
fought  (which  was  twice  or  thrice),  they  and  their  servants, 
as  the  use  was  in  those  days.  I  remember  Mr.  Charles 
Garth  (who  was  Sir  Robert  Swift's  nephew)  tolde  me  that 
one  daye  at  Lincolne,  coniming  from  schole,  he  see  a  great 
scuffle  above  the  Hille,  and  halfe  a  score  or  a  dozen  drawne 
one  upon  another :  and  comming  neerer  he  perceaved  it  was 
his  two  uncles  (Sir  Robert  Swift  and  my  grandfather),^^  with 
their  servants.  In  the  first  encounter  they  had,  my  grand- 
father run  him  into  the  mouth  and  drove  out  two  of  his 
fore  teeth.  I  remember  that  some  gentlemen  speaking  of 
Sir  Robert  Swift  at  the  olde  Karle  of  Clare's  table,  one  of 
them  sayd  he  wanted  two  teeth  before :  *  Yes,*  says  the 
Earle,  '  John  Kingston  struck  out  those  with  a  candlestick.' 
But  the  Earle  was  misinformed  in  the  story,  for  he  drove 
them  out  with  his  rapier :  and  I  have  heard  my  grandfather 
(telling  of  tliat  passage)  say,  *  Body  of  our  Lord,  had  he  not 
had  good  strong  teeth  I  had  run  him  through  the  head.'  " 

He  appears  to  have  "got  into  hot  water"  with  the 
Corporation  of  Doncaster  upon  some  matter  which  is  not 
explained,  as  on  the  6th  of  June,  1615,  we  meet  with  the 
following  resolution  entered  upon  the  records  of  that  body ; 
"  Upon  Mr.  Mayor's''  information  that  yesterday  Sir  Robert 
Swift,  knight,  did  assault  him  in  his  own  Coui*t  with  many 
disgraceful  words,  which  tended  not  only  to  the  injury  and 
disgrace  of  the  said  M<ayor  but  also  to  the  whole  Corpora- 
tion ;  therefore  it  is  agreed  upon  that  Mr.  Mayor  shall  cause 
an  information  to  be  exhibited  against  him  the  said  Sir 
Robert,  and  such  other  persons  as  were  in  his  company,  and 
joined  with  him  in  the  same  assault,  in  the  Star  Chamber, 

"  Meraoira  of  hm  family,  MS.  folio,  *^  John  Kingston,  his  mfttenuJ  gnnd* 

pena  the  Marquis  of  bath,  at  Longleat,  father. 

?.  213,  obligingly  corDmunicated  by  tho  *'  Thomas  Colson,  elected  in  Septem- 

•  ev.   Canou    Jackson,   M.A.,   rector    of  ber^  1614. 
Leigh-Delatnere,  Wilts. 
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and  also  to  complain  of  the  said  injuries  to  his  majesty 
and  his  honourable  privy  council^  if  counsel  shall  advise 
thereunto." 

In  1622  Sir  Robert  Swyft  is  described  as  "  of  Doncaster/'  ** 
He  had  purchased  a  capital  mansion  called  the  New  Building, 
which  had  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  dissolved  house  of 
the  Carmelites,  or  White  Friars,  in  Hall-gate,  or,  as  it  is  now 
termed.  High-street ;  and  on  the  12th  of  April  in  that  year, 
in  consideration  of  a  marriage  already  solemnized  between 
William  Creighton,  son  and  heir  of  William  lord  Sanquier, 
Viscount  Ayre,  and  Penelope  Swyft,  Sir  Robert's  daughter, 
he,  together  with  dame  Ursula  his  wife,  conveyed  the  pre- 
mises, which  were  stated  to  be  then  in  his  own  occupation, 
to  the  said  viscount  and  his  heirs,  to  the  use  of  himself,  Sir 
Robert,  for  life,  with  remainder  to  the  viscount  in  fee.^^ 

The  arms  displayed  on  the  seal  before  us  are,  quarterly, 
Ist  and  4th  Swyft,  2nd  and  3rd  the  maunch  of  Hastings, 
and  they  appear  to  present  the  following  peculiarities  : — 

Firstly.  A  discrepancy,  or  variation  from  the  more  gene- 
ral representation  of  the  arms  of  Swyft,  viz.,  Or,  a  chevron 
barry  nehulee  azure  and  sable  (in  some  places  the  chevron 
taire)  between  three  roebucks  courant  proper.  Here  we  find 
the  chevron  to  be  engrailed,  and  the  roebucks  either  statant 
or  trippant,  for  their  attitude  is  not  very  distinctly  shown. 

Secondly.  As  Sir  Robert  Swyft  ma-rried  a  coheiress  of 
Hastings,  as  before  noticed,  we  have  here,  primd  facie,  an 
instance  of  the  wife's  arms  being  quartered,  instead  of  being 
either  impaled  with  those  of  her  husband,  or  placed  on  an 
escutcheon  of  pretence. 

Thirdly.  The  question  arises,  was  this  seal  really  engraved 
for  Sir  Robert  Swyft?  and,  though  actually  used  by  him 
in  this  instance,  may  it  not  have  been  the  seal  of  Sir 
Edward  Swyft,  his  deceased  son,  the  latter  being  deadt 
the  Hastings  arms  descended  as  a  quartering  to  him ;  but 
bis  father  was  still  alive,  and  according  to  strict  ancient 
usage  he  would  have  no  right  to  his  father's  arms  un- 
differenced.  In  earlier  times  the  proper  difference  would 
have  been  a  label ;  it  is  possible,  however,  he  chose  to  change 

^*  From  lines  by  an  old  tourist  on  his  An  ancient  knight,  of  a  most  gen*rous 
way  from  Pontefract  to  Liondon,  in  1622.  spirit, 

••  From  Pomfret,  then,  unto  my  noble  Who  mode  me  welcome  farre  beyond 
friend  my  merit." 

Sir  Robert    Swiit,  at  Doncaster,  we  "  From  deeds  penes  Mr.  Sheordown. 
wend, 
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his  arms  again,  such  changes  being  not  unfrequent  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and,  on  quartering  with  Hastings,  he  may 
have  differenced  from  his  father  by  the  engrailed  chevron.  If 
this  conjecture  be  well-founded,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
careless  act  in  Sir  Robert  Swyft  afterwards  to  use  his  son's 
seal  on  the  execution  of  a  deed.  But  the  knight  was  evi- 
dently a  man  who  probably  considered  that  he  had  a  perfect 
right  to  please  himself  in  these  matters,  and  that  he  should 
ask  no  one's  leave  upon  such  a  question  as  the  user  of 
a  seal 

In  one  of  his  manuscripts,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
De  la  Pryme  relates  this  anecdote  of  Sir  Robert  Swyft. 
"  He  was  an  ingenious,  witty,  and  merry  gentleman,  con- 
cerning whome  this  town  [HatfieldJ  ha3  many  traditional 
storys.  They  tell  how  that  he  having  once  discovered  a 
gentleman  of  Cantley,  a  town  hard  by,**  whose  name  was 
Jlr.  Slack,*^  stealing  one  of  the  king's  deer,  he  apprehended 
him,  and  having  heard  that  he  was  a  constant  transgressor 
(the  assizes  being  then  at  York,  and  all  the  other  delin- 
quents being  sent  from  Thorn  prison)  Sir  Robert  set  out 
with  this  gentleman  to  the  same  place  ;  but  night  coming 
on,  they  took  up  their  lodgings  by  the  wa}',  and  finding 
there  by  chance  a  pot  of  good  ale,  this  Mr.  Slack  told  him 
so  many  merry  tails  over  the  same,  and  enticed  them  to 
drink  so  long,  that  he  got  Sir  Robert  and  those  with  him 
dead  drunk.  Upon  which,  taking  a  piece  of  paper,  he  writt 
thereon  these  following  veraes  : — 

To  eveiy  creature  God  has  given  a  gift, 
Sometimes  the  Stack  does  overrun  the  Sm/i. 

"  and  having  stop'd  them  into  Sir  Robert's  pocket  (where 
he  found  them  by  chance  next  morning),  he  made  his 
escape  that  night,  and  was  not  heard  again  of  of  a  long 
while.  But  Sir  Robert,  seeming  as  if  he  was  not  at  all  con- 
cerned, kept  on  his  journey  to  York,  and,  having  performed 
his  business  there,  returned  again  to  his  station.  This  Sir 
Robert  dyed  very  much  lamented  by  everyone  that  knew 


^^  A  parish  3  miles  (EL  by  S)  from 
Donoaster,  intt'rsected  by  the  high  road 
between  Doncaster  and  Bawtry,  which 
enters  it  near  the  race-ground,  and  leavM 
it  at  Hossington- bridge ;  the  property 
chiefly  belongs  to.  and  the  principal  house 
is  the  seat  of,  John  Walbanke  Childers, 
esq.     {Hee  South-Yifrkthire,  i.f  81). 


17  A  John  Slack,  M.A^  was  presented 
to  the  vicarage  of  Cantley  ICth  Feb.,  1593, 
and  died  in  1643.  He  is  the  person  who 
occurs  in  an  aocount  of  the  long  law- 
suit respecting  the  Hospital  at  Bawtry. 
(Hunter,  South- Y^n-kthirgj  I.,  84;  Pecks 
Bawtry  and  Thome,  p.  20). 
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hira,   in  the  year    16.  .  ,  and  was  buried  in  Doncaster 
church."  *« 

Hunter  has  furnished  the  date  of  his  death  as  on  the 
14th  of  March,  1625,**  but,  on  examination  of  the  parish 
register  of  that  period,  I  do  not  find  the  burial  recorded ; 
nor  has  any  monumental  inscription  for  him  been  preserved 
there.  No  will  occurs  at  York,  but  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1628-9,  administration  of  the  goods,  &c.,  of  Robert  Swyfte, 
late  of  Doncaster  and  Tristropp,  knight,  deceased,  was 
granted  to  the  lady  Ursula  Ayre  and  William  Ayre,  viscount 
Ayre,  of  Doncaster. 

C.J. 

»  Diary  of  Abraham  De  la  Pryme,  »»  Stntth'TrnksMre,!,  206. 

SuiieeB  Soc.  Pub.,  toL  54,  p.  106,  noU. 


WHERE  WAS  CAMBODUNUM? 

By  the  Rev.  DANIEL  HENRY  HAIGH,  ErdingtoD. 

Although  the  late  Mr.  Hunter's  memoir  on  '*Clay 
House "  was  compiled  some  years  previous  to  the  excava- 
tions, which  have  established  beyond  question  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  a  Roman  station  at  Slack,  its  appearance  in  the 
second  volume  of  our  Journal  has  the  effect  of  allowing  his 
grave  authority  to  reverse  the  judgment,  which  seemed  quite 
satisfactory,  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  Slack  to  be  considered 
the  representative  of  Cambodunum  or  Camulodunum. 

I  have  waited,  in  the  hope  that  some  resident  Yorkshire 
antiquary  would  undertake  a  review  of  the  first  part  of  his 
very  interesting,  and  particularly  valuable,  memoir.  As  this 
has  not  been  done,  I  venture  to  offer  some  observations,  which 
I  hope  may  have  the  effect  of  definitively  settling  the  ques- 
tion, "  Where  was  Cambodunum  V  I  do  not  say,  **  Was 
there  a  station  at  Slack  \ "  for  that  is  satisfactorily  answered  ; 
nor,  "  Was  there  a  station  at  Greteland  ?  "  meaning  thereby 
a  position  indicated  by  the  Itineraries, — for  that,  I  think  it 
would  be  impossible  to  answer  in  the  affirmative  ;  but  I  am 
far  from  supposing  that  every  position  so  indicated  was 
fortified  by  the  Romans. 

Horsley's  view,  that  the  distances  in  the  Itineraries  are 
not  the  result  of  measurements  along  actual  roads,  but  rather 
estimates  of  geographical  intervals  derived  from  accurate 
surveys,  appears  to  be  confirmed  in  very  many  instances  by 
measurements  on  our  ordnance  survey.  The  miles  in  these 
surveys  appear  to  be  nearly  equal  to  our  own,  and  perhaps 
indicate  some  standard  which  the  Romans  found  iu  use  in 
Britain.  The  routes  are  frequently  indirect ;  the  second  iter  of 
Antoninus,  for  instance,  which  has  Richborough  for  its  avowed 
term,  deviates  from  York  as  far  as  Chester  to  the  westward. 
Hence  we  must  be  prepared  for  a  deviation  from  the  direct 
line  in  that  part  of  the  same  iter  which  concerns  our  present 
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purpose  ;  and,  in  the  investigation  of  other  routes,  distances 
which  seem  to  be  excessive  will  sometimes  appear  to  be 
sums  of  two  distances,  between  the  stations  named  and 
another  unnamed,  (but  doubtless  named  in  some  document 
not  extant  now).  On  the  other  hand,  the  restoration  I  have 
to  propose  suggests,  that  distances  which  seem  to  be  defective 
may  sometimes  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  the  name 
of  some  intervening  station  is  lost.  Errors  in  numbers  of 
course  there  are  ;  where  so  many  errors  are  found  in  the  spell- 
ing of  names,  we  may  expect  an  occasional  u  for  u,  &c. ;  but 
when  reasonable  grounds  can  be  shown  for  the  alternatives 
above  stated,  I  think  they  are  safer  than  arbitrary  corrections 
of  numbers. 

I  take  into  these  considerations  the  Itinerary  which  bears 
the  name  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  because,  (without  com- 
mitting myself  to  an  opinion  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
Description  of  Britain  which  accompanies  it),  I  find  it  impos-. 
sible  to  endorse  the  judgment  that  it  is  a  forgery.  I  am 
aware  that  if  I  were  to  cite  remarkable  correspondences, 
between  it  and  indications  of  Roman  occupation  of  Britain, 
I  might  be  met  with  the  objection,  that  a  forger  would  pre- 
pare himself  for  his  work  by  a  careful  study  of  the  Roman 
geography  of  our  island.  Doubtless  he  would ;  but  would 
not  his  work  present,  throughout,  evidences  of  the  accurate 
knowledge  he  possessed  ?  How  can  the  supposition  of  such 
carefully  acquired  knowledge  be  reconciled  with  evidences  of 
ignorance,  at  least  as  remarkable  as  these  correspondences  t 
Examples  of  each  will  occur  in  the  sequel.  Considering  it 
as  a  copy  of  an  ancient  document,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
citing  it  in  illustration  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  dis- 
tinguishing them  by  B  and  A. 

The  anonymous  geographer  of  Ravenna,  whom  I  have 
elsewhere  identified  with  tlie  illustrious  Venantius  Fortu- 
natus,^  will  also  be  adduced  as  a  witness.  His  lists  of 
British  towns  are  certainly  derived  from  Itineraries,  which 
differed  from  A  and  B,  giving  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
fewer  names  than  they,  and  sometimes  what  are  probably 
synonymes ;  and  each  list  is  a  series  of  groups  of  such 
names  ;  so  that  some  names,  such  as  Londint,  recur  more 

'  He  was  educated  at  Ravenna,   and      poems   evince  conaiderable  geographical 
resided  there  until  he   was    invited  to      knowledge. 
France ;  he  travelled  in  Britain ;  and  his 
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than  once.  The  order  of  the  names  in  each  group  is  what 
appeared  in  the  Itinerary  he  followed  ;  and  it  is  confirmed 
in  one  instance,  where  it  differs  from  that  in  the  Notitia 
Imperii,  by  the  inscription  on  the  celebrated  Rudge  cup, — 

A  MAIS  ABALLABA  VXELODUMO  AMBOCLANNIS  BANNA, 

corresponding  to  his 

Maia    AuaUaua         Vxeludiano  Banna. 

I  come  now  to  the  examination  of  the  itinera^ 


A  II. 

B.  VI. 

Eburacum 
Calcaria  Tiiii, 
Camboduno  xz, 
Manutio  xviii, 

Condate  xviii. 

Eboraco 

Calcaria, 

Camboduno 

Kancunio 

Finibus  Kaxi 

Condate 

viiii, 


•  •  • 

XVIU, 

•  •  • 

XVIU, 

•  •  • 

JLVUU 


Here  there  is  certainly  an  error  in  A,  (and  it  is  repeated 
in  A.x),  as  to  the  interval  between  Manutium  and  Condate, 
Would  a  forger,  conscious  of  this  error,  have  attempted  to 
correct  it  by  another,  indicating  a  position  on  the  borders  of 
the  provinces,  between  the  stations,  at  an  equal  (impossible) 
distance  from  each  ?  To  me,  at  least,  it  appears  more 
probable  that  such  a  position  was  really  marked  in  the 
original,  whence  these  Itineraries  were  derived  ;  but  that  the 
number  which  follows  it  in  6  is  a  blundering  repetition  of  that 
which  precedes  it,  and  ought  to  be  v,  the  direct  distance 
from  Manchester  to  Stretford  on  the  Mersey,  on  the  way  to 
Kinderton  ;  and  so  in  B.x  the  interval  between  Mancunium 
and  Condate  is  correctly  registered  jpjtiii  [v  +  xviii).  This 
does  not  look  like  forgery.  Again,  I  think  that  a  forger 
would  have  made  some  attempt  to  get  over  the  diflSiculty,  (as 
notorious  in  Bertram's  and  Stukeley's  days  as  in  ours),  as  to 
the  distance  between  Mancunium  and  Calcaria. 

The  direct  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  station  at 
York  to  the  Castle-hill  at  Tadcaster  is  9J  miles.  From  the 
Cathedral  at  Manchester  to  the  camp  at  Castle  Shaw  we 
have  11^  miles,  and  nearly  7^  thence  to  Slack,  undoubtedly 
a  station  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus  ;  because  proved  by  the  evidence  of  coins  and  an 
altar  to  have  been  occupied  in  the  time  of  Hadrian ;  together 
nearly  19  miles. 

The  description  of  the  remains  found  in  Greteland,  about 
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A.b.  1600,  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  existence  of  any- 
thing more  than  a  villa,  (such  as  there  was  at  Grimescar 
also)  ;  and  the  altar  is  evidence  that  it  was  occupied  in 
A.D.  208.  The  direct  distance  from  Manchester  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Calder  and  Blackbrook,  where  Mr.  Hunter 
would  have  placed  his  supposed  station,  is  21  miles. 

If  now  we  look  to  the  direction  of  the  Roman  road  from 
Manchester,  we  observe  that  it  pursues  a  north-easterly 
course  to  Castle  Shaw,  then  turns  to  the  eastward,  and 
passes  by  the  foot  of  Pule-hill,  tending  towards  Marsden, 
where  all  traces  are  lost  in  a  modein  road.  It  has  no  con- 
nection with  Greteland ;  on  the  contrary,  at  Castle  Shaw  it 
is  considerably  more  than  a  mile  south  of  another  road 
which  ascends  Blacker-edge,  and  thence  divides  to  Slack  and 
Greteland,  and  this  distance  increases  as  the  roads  proceed. 
But  it  can  easily  be  connected  with  Slack,  bj^  turning  north- 
ward from  Marsden  by  Slaithwaite-hall  and  Pole,  and  so 
taking  the  course  of  the  present  road. 

Thus,  the  distance  from  Manchester  being  in  favour  of 
Slack,  and  the  only  direct  road  from  Manchester  connexible 
with  Slack  only,  its  claim  to  be  considered  the  representative 
of  Cambodunum  seems  irresistible. 

To  connect  Cambodunum  with  Calcaria  we  must  suppose, 
—either  that  the  number  has  been  corrupted,  or  that  the 
name  of  a  station  has  been  lost  (as  between  Manutium  and 
Condole  in  A).  If  we  can  find  a  station  at  20  or  22  miles 
distance,  in  the  direction  of  Tadcaster,  we  shall  have  no 
occasion  to  resort  to  a  violent  correction  of  the  number  ;  and 
here  we  have  not  one  only,  but  the  choice  of  two.  To  the 
left  of  the  direct  line,  the  camp  at  Adel  is  19  miles  from 
Slack,  suflSciently  near  to  the  a^a*  of  A,  but  there  are  no 
traces  of  Roman  work  in  the  interval.  To  the  right.  Castle- 
ford  is  exactly  22  miles,  the  distance  in  B  ;  and,  although 
we  cannot  trace  the  road  distinctly,  we  have  clear  indications 
of  the  course  it  might  take,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
direct  line  :  the  remains  of  a  villa,  constructed  by  the  cohort 
which  occupied  Slack,  at  Grimescar,  3  miles  distant;  the 
camp  at  Kirklees,  3  miles  farther  ;  and  considerable  traces 
of  Roman  occupation,  near  East  Ardsley  and  Lingwell  Gate, 
10  miles  farther  still. 

The  distance  from  Castleford  to  Tadcaster  is  11^  miles, 
and  this  added  to  the  distance  from  Tadcaster  to  York« 
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nearly  makes  up  the  xxi  which  is  uniformly  stated  as  the 
interval  between  Eburacum  and  Lagecium.  As  the  direct 
distance  is  only  1 7  miles,  the  fact  that  this  xad  proves  to  be 
the  sum  of  two  stages,  increases  the  probability  that  Lage- 
cium jpii  was  originally  in  A.ii,  and  so  that  the  intervening 
Calcaria,  which  is  only  mentioned  there,  is  not  repeated  in 
A.v  and  viii, — that  for  Cdcarid  viiii  Lagecio  xii  of  the 
former  we  have  Lagecio  jrxi  in  the  others  ;  just  as  Eboraco 
xl  of  B.v  is  the  sum  of  sxiiii  +  jrvi  in  B.iv,  and  Condate 
xxiii  in  B.x  is  the  sum  of  t?  +  aroiii,  which  originally  stood 
in  B.vi,  as  I  have  shown. 

The  identity  of  Castleford  with  Lagecium^  Lagentium^ 
Legotium,  or  Legeolium,  may  be  considered  as  certain. 
Situated  on  the  Ermine  Street,  its  distance  from  the  Don  at 
Doncaster,  16^  miles,  agrees  with  the  a:vi  of  A.v  and  viii. 
The  result  of  the  restoration  I  propose,  accounting  for  the 
apparently  excessive  distance  from  York  in  A.v  and  viii 
on  the  one  hand,  and  for  the  number  .vxii  attached  to  Cam- 
bodunum  in  B.vi  on  the  other,  concurs  to  determine  its  posi- 
tion. Then  in  B.xviii  we  have  an  interval  xviii  between  it 
and  a  position  ad  Fines,  between  which  and  Derventio,  Little 
Chester,  near  Derby,  we  have  two  stations  (names  lost),  at 
intervals  of  xvi  each.  At  19^  miles  distance  from  Castle- 
ford, a  passage  of  the  Don  has  the  name  Aldwark  attached 
to  it  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  evidence  of  some  "old 
fortress,^'  known  as  such  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  having 
existed  there.  There,  rather  than  at  the  camp  near  Rother- 
ham,  which  is  21  miles  from  Castleford,  I  would  place  the 
station  ad  Fines,  because  by  the  aid  of  this  position  we  can 
determine  those  of  the  nameless  stations  between  it  and 
Little  Chester.  First,  a  radius  of  1 6  miles  passes  through 
the  Castle  hill,  near  Cuckney,  in  Nottinghamshire;  then 
another  from  Little  Chester  passes  through  a  camp  north  of 
Arnold,  which  is  14  miles  from  Cuckney  Castle  hill.  These 
distances  then  are  tolerably  exact ;  the  deficiency  in  one 
occurring  where  repetitions  of  am  suggest  the  probability 
of  a  clerical  error,  (and  a  very  feasible  one,  sui  for  jniii 
or  •rm). 

I  suppose,  then,  that  Carnbodunum  was  on  the  route  from 
Manulium  to  Eburacum  by  way  of  Lagecium  ;  and  in  con- 
firmation of  what  I  have  advanced,  I  have  the  authority  of 
Kavennas.     Between  a  group  of  five  stations. 
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Itindum    colonia,    Banouallum,    Kauione,    Aquls         j    Arnemeza 
zerdotalia,^ 

which  correspond  to 

liindum  Crococalano,  ad  pontem,  Margidiino^  Uerometo, 

of  A.  VI., — and  another  group, — 

Cantauanti,  luliocenon,  Qabrocentio, 

which  correspond  to 

Clannobanta,  Tunnocelo,  Gabrosentia  {per  lineam  vaUi) 

of  the  Notia  Imperii, — ^he  gives  us  the  following, 

ICantio,  Alunna,  Camulodono,  Caluuio,  Qaluuio,  Medibogdo.' 

The  first  of  these,  of  course,  is  Manutium.  The  second 
corresponds  to  the  camp  at  Castle  Shaw,  and  a  trace  of  this 
name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  Hull  brook  which  flows  by 
it  The  third  is  our  Cambodunum^  and  as  Ptolemy  has 
Kayiovvkohowovj  there  seems  to  be  a  preponderance  of 
authority  in  favour  of  Camtdodunum^  "  fortress  of  Camul " 
(a  god  of  war).  The  fourth  and  fifth  seem  to  be  variants  of 
one  name,  (like  Epocessa  Ypocessa  in  another  part  of  the 
same  list),  marking  the  confluence  of  the  Colne  and  Calder,^ 
commanded  by  the  camp  at  Kirklees,  and  the  name  of  the 
adjoining  hamlet  of  Clifton  may  be  derived  from  Caluvium. 
In  the  sixth  I  recognize  an  equivalent  of  the  modern 
Methley  ;  primitive  o  frequently  passing  through  u  to 
modern  i  or  y,  and  g  before  d  becoming  aspirated  and  losing 
its  sound,  so  as  to  have  only  the  effect  of  lengthening  the 
preceding  vowel,  the  ancient  boqd  appears  to  be  represented 
by  the  medisBval  Cornish  budin^  and  later  bidheriy  "  pasture 
land'*  (in  which  i»  is  merely  formative,  as  in  el  elin,  "an 
angeV  rutien  "  a  hill,!'  compared  with  the  Welsh  rhun,  Breton 


'  Banf)wdlum  either  a  synonyme  for 
Crococalanum  or  another  neighbouring 
site  on  the  same  route ;  ad  pontem  and 
tfquis,  Latin  designations  of  Xauian  and 
Mafyidununif  the  number  of  stations 
corresponding.  (/erometo  is  a  mis- 
spelling of  Ucmemetum  ( "  great  temple  ") ; 
liavennas  pluralizes  it^  and  adds  apparently 
taeerdoUdia, 

'  Variants  :  MatUto,  CaluniOf  QaUaniOf 
Modibogdo. 

*  Although  the  stream  bears  the  name 
Calder  from  this  confluence,  itd  courne  id 
decidedly  that  of  the  Colne,  and  it  seems 
to  have  a  better  right  to  that  name. 
Perhaps  the  Colne-valley  folk  and  the 


Calder-valley  folk  each  continued  the 
name  of  their  own  stream,  until  the  in- 
fluence of  the  latter  prevailed.  So  the 
British  town  at  the  confluence  might  be 
Oaluniun,  A  flagrant  case  of  one  stream 
imposing  its  name  on  another  occurs  at 
York.  The  river  there  is  called  Ure  in 
the  Description  of  Britain,  and  that  is  its 
true  name;  but  from  the  point  where 
the  little  Ousobum  joins  it,  it  is  Ure  no 
longer,  but  Ouse,  in  our  days,  as  it  has 
been  for  centuries. 

^  This  word  has  no  correspondent  in 
the  other  Celtic  dialects,  with  which  it 
might  be  compared. 
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run)  ;  the  old  English  leag  has  nearly  the  same  sense  ;  and 
the  initial  element  is  common  to  both.  The  district  of 
Methley  extends  for  more  than  3  miles  between  the  Aire 
and  Calder  to  their  junction,  and  is  separated  from  Castle- 
ford  only  by  the  latter  ;  still  I  think  that  Medibogdum  marks 
a  position  on  another  Roman  road  which  is  visible  for  some 
miles  from  Swillington  northward,  more  than  3  miles  west  of 
the  Ermine  Street,  and  seeming  to  point  to  Bardsey.^  It  is, 
however,  in  the  direction  of  Castleford,  and  so  suflBces  for 
my  purpose,  as  showing  that  Cambodunum  was  on  this  route. 
It  might  indeed  be  supposed  to  be  the  station  that  is  wanting 
to  complete  this  iteVy  at  a  distance  agreeing  with  the  xs  of 
A.ii,  and  in  the  line  of  the  remains  at  Grimescar,  Kirklees, 
and  Ardsley,  but  for  one  consideration  above  stated,  which 
leads  me  to  prefer  Castleford,  a  station  on  a  road  communi- 
cating directly  with  Tadcaster. 

I  therefore  propose  with  perfect  confidence  the  following 
restoration  of  this  iter. 


Eburacum 

Calcaria  viiii 

Lagrecium  xii 

Cambodunum  zxii 

Manutium  xviii 
Fines  Maximas  et  Flauiao         v 

Condate  xviii 


Tadcaster  9  J, 
Caatleford  Uj, 
Slack.  22 
Mancnester,  18}, 
Stretford  6, 
Kinderton  18. 


XVIU 


The  iter  A.x  is  involved  in  far  greater  difficulties  than 

this,  as   comparison 
EUenborough,  ^f  ^^^^  intervals  be- 

tween the  stations, 
and  the  distances  be- 
tween the  positions 
which  have  been  as- 
signed     to      them, 


Xll 


Clanouenta 

Oalaua 

Alone 

Qalacum  xviiii 

Bremetonaci    xxvii 

Coccio 


Keswick  17, 
Ambleside  13, 
Kendal  11 
Overboroiigli  12, 
Ribchester  25, 
Mancunio  xvii  orxxviii  Manchester  28. 


shows.  The  position 
of  Clanouenta  is  tolerably  certain.  At  any  rate,  placed  as  it 
is,  in  the  Notitia  and  in  the  lists  of  Ravennas,  next  to  Tun- 
nocelum  on  the  wall,  it  cannot  be  identified  with  any  more 
southerly  site.  Its  distance,  too,  from  Galaua  is  sufficiently 
near  to  the  direct  distance  of  EUenborough  from  Keswick. 


•  I  submit  to  the  judgment  of  my 
readers  whether  the  remarkable  fortress 
above  Bardsey,  situated  as  it  is  in  the 
midst  of  Uigton.  and,  apparently,  the 
object  of  this  road,  has  not  a  claim  to  be 


identified  with  Viy6^vvyov  which  Ptolemy 
names  between  *\<ro6piop  and  'OKlitapm.  The 
name  of  the  village,  also^  may  )>e  taken 
into  accoimt. 
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At  a  distance  of  about  17  railes  from  Manchester  we  have 
Blackrode,  but  nothing  Hke  a  station  of  any  kind  at  20  miles 
beyond,  on  that  road.  Fortunately,  the  variant  a^j^vii  enables 
us  to  place  the  station  Coccium  at  Ribchester,  and  this  identi- 
fication is  jijenerally  admitted.  But  the  intervals  between 
Coccium  and  Galaua  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  route 
proposed  ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  seek  another.  We  must 
take  the  road,  remarkably  straight  and  clearly  defined,  from 
Ribchester  north-westward ;  and  on  this  road,  at  19^  miles 
distance,  we  have  Burwen  castle,  with  a  name  slightly  altered 
from  Bremetonacum,  in  Broughton.  Then,  following  the 
indications  of  Roman  occupation  about  Gargrave,  at  about 
26  miles  north  of  Burwen,  we  have  Brough  castle,  near 
Askrigg  ;  and  20  miles  on  the  high  road  westward  bring  us 
to  the  passage  of  the  Lune  beyond  Sedbergh.  Thus  far  we 
have  the  exact  coincidence  of  three  intervals,  and  close  cor- 
respondence of  two  names,  in  favour  of  this  route.  The 
difficulties  which  beset  us  on  the  former  route  are  now 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  correcting  jcii  to  viU  and  sup- 
posing that  the  name  of  the  station  which  represented  Kendal' 
is  lost.  Ravennas  again  is  a  witness  in  favour  of  this  route, 
giving  us  the  sequence,  oierica  (probably  Allerby  in  Cumber- 
land), Deruentione  (Papcastle,  also  in  Cumberland),-  Bauonia 
(?  Lauonia,  Hincaster  with  Levens  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood), Breiinetenaci  Ueteranorum  (apparently  distinguished 
by  this  addition  from  Bremetenracum  on  the  wall,  the 
quarters  of  a  ameus  Armaturarum),  Pampocalia  and 
l-agrentium.  The  names  which  follow  are  a  distinct  sequence 
in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  Uaitaris  [U&i'teris)^ 
Bereda  {Uoreda)  Lugrubaium  {Luquuallum), 

Pampocalia  surely  means  "  Five  ways,"  and  I  should  be 
inclined  to  place  it  where  the  Roman  roads  from  Bramham 
by  Rowley  farm,  and  from  Bramham  park  by  Scarcroft, 
meet  at  Brandon  the  Roman  road  from  Ilkley,  and  there  are 
crossed  by  a  road  from  Wike  to  Shadwell ;  Lagentium  is 
doubtless  Lagecium  ;  and  the  occurrence  of  B resnetefiactim 
in  connection  with  these  two  is  an  indication  that  it  was  in 
Yorkshire.  Galacum,  too,  is  Ptolemy's  KoKarov,  and  as  ho 
mentions  it  after  KaTovppaKTovLop  and  before  ^laovpLov  it 
can  scarcely  be  looked  for  outside  of  our  county.     Unfortu- 

7  It  hae'been  thought  to  be  Onicanglot      identical  with   Canu-ceastre,    Cheater-l*- 
of  the  Notitia,  but  this  name  is  almost      street. 
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nately  there  is  some  mistake  in  the  latitude,  which  is  repre- 
sented the  same  as  that  of  'OXcVai/a. 

My  restoration  of  this  iter,  therefore,  will  be  : — 

Clanouenta  Ellenbordngh, 

Galaua  xviii  Keswick  17, 

XXV  Kendal  25, 

Alone  (for  xii  read)  vil  River  Lune  7, 

Qalacum  xviili  Brongh  castle  20 

Bremetonaci  xxvii  Burwen  castle  26 

Coccio  XX  Bibchester  19) , 

Mancunio  xxvii  Manchester  28. 


The  commentator  on  Richard's  Itinerary  has  followed,  in 
his  discussion  of  B.vii,  the  road  I  have  adopted  for  the 
above  as  far  as  Burwen,  and  thence  continued  it  to  Olicana. 
He  makes  Partus  Sistuntiorum  the  sestuary  of  the  Ribble, 
starts  from  Freckleton,  and  identifies  Rerigonium  with  Rib- 
chester,  altering  xj^iii  into  J^iii,  the  direct  distance  being 
about  15  miles.  The  next  stage  ad  Alpes  Penninos  he 
identifies  with  Burwen  castle,  although  there  is  no  elevation 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  justify  the  name,  and  again  he 
alters  the  number  viii  to  jcxiii,  the  direct  distance  being 
19^.  The  next,  Olicana  x,  is  Ilkley  of  course,  llf  miles 
distant ;  and  from  this  point  the  course  is  clear.  The  sug- 
gested alterations  of  the  numbers,  however,  do  not  surmount 
the  difficulties  in  the  route  up  to  this  point,  independently  of 
the  impossibility  of  the  third  identification  ;  and  I  think  the 
first  two  are  also  wrong. 

The  Partus  Sistuntiorum,  Ptolemy's  Scroi^tciii/  XCfiriv, 
must  be  between  MopiK^ififiri  L(r)(yai%  certainly  one  of  the 
a)stuaries  which  flow  into  Morecambe  bay,  and  BeXurofia 
eto^vo-w,  almost  certainly  the  Ribble  ;  and  as  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  these  and  other  aestuaries  by  the  word  Xi/iriv, 
it  must  be  a  haven  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  Two 
such  havens  we  have,  formed  by  the  Lune  and  the  Wyre 
respectively,  and  we  cannot  hesitate  in  our  choice,  for  the 
former  only  has  a  Roman  station  and  road  corresponding. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  route  from  this  station  in 
accordance  with  the  distances  stated.  This  surely  is  such  an 
ffer  as  a  foiger  would  not  have  invented.  It  is  certainly 
imperfect  at  this  end.  We  must  try  it  from  the  other,  com- 
mencing with  Olicana. 

Abandoning  the  road  to  Burwen,  and  taking  that  which 
leads  through  Halifax  to  Ripponden,  at  10  miles  distance 
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from  Ilkley,  I  find  elevations  of  from  1200  to  1500  feet  close 
to  it ;  and  in  the  remaining  8  miles  it  is  commanded  by  a 
Roman  camp.  I  think  it  very  probable  that  the  position 
named  Rerigonium  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ripponden, 
for  these  reasons.  There  is  a  Roman  road,  distinct  for  2 
miles  on  Blackstone  edge,  continued  by  the  present  road  to 
Ripponden  on  the  one  hand,  and  pointing  on  the  other  to  the 
road,  which  pursues  a  nearly  direct  course  through  Rochdale 
and  Bury  to  Bolton ;  and  there,  at  the  distance  of  about  23 
miles  from  Ripponden,  crosses  the  line  of  the  Roman  road 
from  Manchester  to  Ribchester.  Thus  we  have  three  inter- 
vals on  a  distinctly  Roman  road,  exactly  as  in  this  iter,  j*, 
tiiiy  ssiii  ;  and  the  supposition  that  it  is  imperfect,  that  the 
names  of  two  stations  are  lost,  is  surely  less  violent  than  the 
suggested  alterations  of  the  numbers,  noticed  above.  The 
statement  by  the  author  of  the  Description  of  Britain,  that 
Rerigonium  was  to  the  westward  of  the  Pennine  chain,  is 
easily  explained  ;  it  would  be  so  if  he  supposed,  as  he 
naturally  might,  that  the  road  crossed  the  chain  at  the  posi- 
tion marked  ad  Alpes  Penninos ;  it  would  be  otherwise,  if 
my  view  be  connect,  that  it  skirted  the  eastern  flanks  of  the 
chain,  and  crossed  at  Blackstone  edge.  Where  he  says,  after 
naming  Rerigonium,  Coccium,  and  Lugubalium,  that  the  two 
last  were  garrisoned  by  the  Romans,  he  implies  that  the  first 
was  not ;  and  (if  he  may  be  trusted)  leads  us  to  expect  a 
British  town  rather  than  a  Roman  station.  Within  a  mile 
of  Ripponden  there  is  a  remarkable  British  fortress,  the 
Beacon  hill,  called  also  Ringstone  edge,  on  account  of  a 
'*  ring  of  stones ''  which  characterizes  it ;  and  this  I  have  no 
doubt  is  the  Rerigonium  of  our  iter.  Ripponden  is  the 
"  dene  "  of  the  "  Ribourne,"  the  stream  which  flows  through 
it ;  and  if  we  separate  from  this  name  the  Teutonic  element 
bum,  the  Celtic  denominative  Ri  remains.  As  then  the 
northern  ^Vtfyrjyoviov  is  now  Cairn  Ryan,  and  'Pcpiywto? 
KokjTOf;  Loch  Ryan,  so  in  this  Ri  we  have  a  trace  of  the 
name  of  our  Rerigonium.  To  this  hill  the  Roman  road  over 
Blackstone  edge,  lost  in  the  modern  road  at  Blackcastle 
clough,  tends  directly  eastward  as  far  as  Stones,  and  is  con- 
tinued by  a  lane  to  its  foot,  crossing  the  stream  ;  whilst  the 
road  turns  north-eastwardly  from  Stones  to  Ripponden. 
From  this  hill  I  suppose  it  proceeded  onward  to  Greteland 
and  Hahfax  ;  for  there  is  nothing  on  the  road  through  Rip- 
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ponden  at  all  to  compare  with  the  evidences  of  Roman 
occupation  which  Greteland  has  revealed.  That  occupation, 
I  believe,  was  of  the  nature  of  a  villa  residence,  and  for  us 
simply  indicates  the  course  of  a  road,  as  the  remains  at 
G'rimescar  indicate  the  course  of  the  road  from  Slack  to 
Castleford. 

Thus,  then,  I  venture  to  restore  this  iter. 

A  Porta  Sistuntiorum  Lancaster 

Coccio  xz  Ribehester  20, 

xvii  Bolton  17, 

Berigonio  xxiii  Hin^tone  edge  23, 

ad  Alpes  PenninoB  viii  Black  edge  (1195  feet)  8}, 

Alicana  x  Ilkley  10, 

Isurio  xviiii  Aldborough  21, 

Eboraco  xvi  York  15 

If  the  exact  correspondence  of  the  intervals,  of  the  name 
of  one  station  and  of  the  geographical  features  of  another, 
be  (as  I  think  they  will  be  admitted  to  be),  evidence  of  the 
correctness  of  the  route  I  havo  followed,  I  submit  that  they 
are  also  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Itinerary. 
That  this  Itinerary  is  a  copy  of  a  genuine  document,  and 
that  its  errors  are  the  result  of  ignorance,  not  of  fraud,  will 
further  appear  from  an  examination  of  B.  xvii. 

Having  named  the  Brigantes  and  their  towns,  Ptolemy 
makes  us  acquainted  with  the  UapeuroL  or  IlapiVoi,  dwell- 
ing about  "  the  bay  which  has  a  good  haven,"  and  their 
town  IleTovapCa ;  and  from  the  sequel  it  appears  that  their 
southern  frontier  was  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  Brigantes. 
It  seems  to  follow,  that  their  bay  could  not  be  the  small  bay 
of  Filey,  but  must  have  been  Bridlington  bay  ;  and  that  the 
headland  of  Ocellum  must  have  been  to  the  east  of  Owthorn, 
where  much  of  the  cliflF  has  disappeared,  even  in  our  times. 
We  may  take  Ptolemy's  indications  of  the  relative  distances 
of  coast  features  for  an  approximate  guide  (though  not  those 
of  places  inland),  and  his  latitudes  and  longitudes  for  our 
Yorkshire  coast  agree  better  with  the  identifications  I  pro- 
pose than  any  other. 

AoSvoi/  koXttos  57.30,  20.15,  Dunsleybay  ; 

TafipavToviKov  evXifiepo^  icoXtto?  57.0,    21.0,  Bridlington,  84 

miles; 
*OK€Xkov  aKpov  56.40,21.15,  Owthorn,  27 

miles ; 
*A)8ov  TTOT  iK^oXaC  66.30,  21.0,    Humber,     12 

miles  ; 
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Pettuiria,  having  the  same  latitude  as  Ocellum,  should  be 
near  to  the  Humber,  as  in  B.  xvii.  it  is  represented  to  be. 
Zeuss  connects  the  name  with  the  British  numeral  petuar 
"  four "  (**  four "  what  X)  and  he  supposes,  that  the  initial 
element  in  the  name  of  Beverley  is  a  corruption  of  this 
word.  But  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing,  that  there  was 
a  very  early  occupation  of  the  East  Hiding  by  a  Teutonic 
race,  and  that  the  Parisi  were  no  other  than  a  detachment 
from  the  Frisian  nation,  who  occupied  the  opposite  coast  of 
the  Continent.  If  so,  we  are  justified  in  seeking  a  Teutonic 
etymology  for  the  name  of  their  town.  We  find  its  final 
element  in  several  Teutonic  tribe-names,  mentioned  by 
classical  authors,  —  Angleuarii,  Ckasuariiy  Chattuarii,  &c.  ; 
and  it  is  separable,  for  the  Angleuarii  are  Angles,  the 
Clmsuarii  Hessians,  and  Strabo's  Chattuarii  are  Tacitus' 
Chatti ;  it  is  the  0.  E.  ware  or  waras  "  dwellers,"  and  Petuarii 
would  be  "dwellers  in  Pet."  Then  Petunria  is  the  name  of 
a  settlement  of  these  Petuarii^  as  Cantuana  is  a  city  of  the 
Cantuarii,  CcentivaraSy  or  "inhabitants  of  Kent."  Now  I 
observe  the  trace  of  the  name  of  the  original  Pet,  the  home 
of  the  Petwaras  or  Pettas,  at  Petten  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
North  Holland;  and,  within  18  miles  of  it,  Beverwyk,  cor- 
responding to  our  Beverley,  as  if  a  namesake  of  the  founder 
of  the  former,  or  even  the  man  himself,  had  been  a  leader 
of  the  early  Frisian  colonists  of  this  part  of  our  island. 

Our  only  guide  to  the  situation  of  Petuaria  is  B.  xvii. 

The  part  of  this  iter  which  I  propose  to  examine  is, — 
Lindo — ,  in  Medio  xv,  ad  Abum  xv,  unde  transis  in  Maxi- 
mam  ad  Petuariam  m.p.  vi,  deinde  Eboraco  ut  supra  m.p. 
xlvi. 

The  distance  from  Lincoln  to  the  Humber,  30  miles, 
is  divided  equally  by  a  station  in  medio.  These  30  miles, 
along  a  remaikably  straight,  and  undoubtedly  Roman  road, 
bring  us  to  Winterton,  wliere  traces  of  Roman  occupation 
have  been  found.  But  these  remains  are  about  2  miles 
west  of  the  road,  and  as  Winterton  is  3  miles  from  the 
Humber,  it  cannot  have  been  the  station  ad  Abum.  If  we 
lengthen  the  stage  3  miles  to  Winteringham,  we  are  met 
with  the  difficulty,  that  Brougli,  which  has  been  identified 
with  Petuaria,  is  3  miles  distant,  not  6.  An  alternative, 
however,  presents  itself;  that  this  iter  did  not  follow  the 
straight  road  all  the  way  to  the  Humber,  but  turned  to  the 
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north-eastward,  16  miles  from  Lincoln,  through  Brigg,  and 
reached  the  Humber  at  Barton,  1 6  miles  farther  ;  whence  a 
transit  of  about  6  miles  brings  us  to  the  ancient  port  of  the 
river  Hull.  Here  I  would  place  Petuaria.  For  the  explana- 
tion of  Eboraco  ut  supra  xlvi  we  must  refer  to  B.  v.  &  A.  i., 
in  which,  however,  the  distance  is  Mv. 

Eboraco  Eboracum 

Deruentione  vii    Deruentione  vii 

Delgouicia  xiii  Delgouitia  ziii  (y.  xii). 

Praoturio  xzv  Praotorio  xzv  (v.  xzii). 


De^'uentio  was  certainly  some  position  on  the  Derwent, 
and  Stamford-bridge  is  at  the  distance  required ;  but  neither 
there,  nor  at  Kexby,  6j^,  nor  at  Aldby,  9,  are  there  any 
Roman  remains.  Delgouicia  has  always  been  a  puzzle.  To 
the  Roman  camp  at  Malton  we  have  11  miles,  and  thence 
to  Filey-brigg  22.  These  distances  nearly  agree  with  the 
variants  in  A. ;  and  an  interesting  discovery  in  the  autumn 
of  1857  led  Dr.  Cortis  of  Filey  to  identify  Filey-brigg  with 
Prcetorium.  As  this  discovery  has  only  been  recorded  in  a 
report  of  the  Scarborough  Philosophical  and  Archaeological 
Society,  it  may  be  briefly  noticed  here. 

The  fall  of  a  portion  of  the  cliff*  above  the  brigg,  and 
subsequent  exploration,  revealed  two  walls  of  large  stones, 
22  feet  apart,  and  nearly  parallel,  resting  upon  a  bed  of 
puddled  clay,  four  feet  below  the  surface,  extending  for 
57  feet  along  the  narrow  cliff*,  from  south-east  to  north-west, 
and  united  by  another  wall  at  right  angles,  near  the  south- 
eastern end.  At  10  feet  distance  from  the  last,  and  attached  to 
the  southern  wall,  is  a  chamber  15x12  feet,  with  one  opening, 
4^  feet  wide,  and  beyond  this  is  the  court ;  between  the 
walls  are  five  large  stones,  1*8  high,  about  2*6  square  and 
diminished  by  set-offs  to  about  1*6,  in  the  centre  and  at  the 
angles  of  a  parallelogram  of  17x14  feet,  each  having  a 
socket  7  inches  square,  3  deep,  in  the  top,  as  if  for  the 
insertion  of  a  wooden  pillar ;  the  central  stone  having  a 
carved  representation  of  a  dog  chasing  a  stag.  Near  the 
northern  stone  is  a  narrower  one,  also  provided  with  a 
socket.  Quantities  of  charred  wood,  coarse  pottery  mostly 
broken,  bones  of  pigs,  sheep,  goats,  oxen,  deer,  and  fowls, 
were  found  scattered  all  over  the  surface  of  the  court, 
besides  two   broken   querns,   some   copper   rings,   buckles, 
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pins,  spear  and  arrow  heads  of  iron,  the  point  of  a  sword,  a 
hone,  fragments  of  glass,  a  bead,  &c.  A  stone  axe-head, 
and  a  lias  boulder  were  found  in  the  overlying  soil.  A 
reduction  of  Dr.  Cortis's  plan  is  appended.     Interesting  as 


Ed^  of  cUff 


these  remains  are,  they  scarcely  seem  to  indicate  a  military 
station.  Much  beyond  them,  of  course,  might  have  fallen 
with  the  cliff  in  the  past  fifteen  centuries  ;  but,  if  I  under- 
stand them  aright,  their  nature  and  use  would  preclude 
anything  of  consequence  interposing  between  them  and  the 
sea.  For  the  five  blocks  seem  intended  to  have  supported 
a  structure  of  wood,  to  contain  a  light  for  the  guidance  of 
mariners ;  and  the  sixth  a  stair  to  ascend  to  it ;  and  the 
chamber  within  the  court  would  serve  for  the  shelter  of  its 
guardian.  The  coins  which  were  found,  upwards  of  40  in 
number,  all  of  the  later  emperors,  probably  indicate  that 
this  structure  was  a  late  erection.  Dr.  Cortis  also  mentions 
the  foundations  of  a  pier  striking  off  fiom  the  middle  of  the 
trigg.  at  an  angle  of  45°,  called  the  "  Spittal  rocks  ;''  another 
work,  called  the  **  Old  Key  rocks,"  at  an  angle  of  the  bay  ; 
and  a  flat  rock,  projecting  from  the  cliff,  pierced  with  a 
large  hole,  and  called  the  "  Old  mooring  stone."  There  is, 
however,  no  proof  of  these  having  been  Roman ;  and  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Filey  was  a  port  in  the  middle  age. 
If  PrcBtorium  was  anywhere  on  the  coast,  Flamborough 
Head,  commanding  the  whole  coast  of  Yorkshire,  was  a 
much  more  likely  position  for  it  than  Filey. 

In  the  absence  of  any  certain  indicia,  no  point  on  the 
Roman  road  from  Malton  to  Beverley  seems  so  likely  to  have 
been  the  site  of  Detgouicia,  as  that  where  it  is  crossed  by 
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the  road,  in  part  probably  Roman,  from  Stamford-bridge  to 
Bridlington,  in  the  parish  of  Fimber.  To  this  point  the  dis- 
tance from  Stamford-bridge  is  12^  miles,  from  Flamborough 
Head  24.  Some  of  those  remarkable  intrenchments  which 
abound  on  the  wolds,  indicative  of  early  occupation,  are 
observable  in  one  angle  of  the  crossing  of  the  roads,  though 
nothing  distinctively  Roman.  If  this  situation  be  accepted, 
we  can  see  our  way  at  once  to  the  explanation  of  the 
Eboraco  tit  supra  of  13.  xvii.  For  its  distance  from  Hull  is 
the  same  as  its  distance  from  Flamborough  Head.  Hence 
the  copyist  of  the  Itinerary  observing  that  the  same  names, 
and  the  same  distances,  intervened  between  Eboracum  and 
Proiturium,  of  his  fifth,  and  Petuaria  of  his  seventeenth 
iter,  would  naturally  conclude  that  Prattirium  and  Petuaria 
were  one  and  the  same,  and  cut  short  his  work  by  a 
reference  to  what  he  had  written  before.  Or  suppose  that 
this  iter  had  Eboraco  a^lvi,  simply  ;  the  addition  of  ut  supra 
still  would  mark  the  intention  to  identify  these  stations. 

Before,  however,  we  come  to  a  conclusion,  let  us  see  what 
will  be  the  effect  of  an  alternative,  such  as  I  would  adopt 
only  as  a  last  resource.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  distance  of 
Petuaria  should  be  corrected  ofi.  Then  Beverley,  1 1  miles 
from  Barton,  would  be  Petuaria ;  Malton,  25  miles  from 
Beverley,  Delgouicia  ;  the  passage  of  the  Derwent  would  be 
at  Kexby,  14  miles  from  Malton  ;  and  so  the  whole  distance 
from  Petuaria  to  Eboracum  would  be  45^  or  46  miles. 

There  probably  was  an  iter  which  named  Petuaria  next 
to  Eburacum  without  intervening  stations,  for  Ravennas  gives 

us    the   sequence    Lauaris,   Cataractonion,   Eburacum,    Decuaria. 

To  these  succeeds  another, — Deuoidcia,  Dixlo,  Lugunduno,  (the 
last  two  perhaps  Thixendale  and  Londesborough).  Now, 
whichever  we  adopt  of  the  above  suppositions,  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  two  stations  can  only  be  imputed  to  ignorance, 
misled  by  the  similarity  of  the  names.  But  it  is  possible 
that  the  names  may  designate  but  one  place  after  all ;  that 
the  Romans  chose  the  old  Frisian  town  for  the  Prcetorium 
of  their  most  important  province,  and  but  slightly  altered  its 
name  ?  It  is,  at  least,  remarkable  that  a  place  of  such 
importance  as  PrtBtorium  must  have  been,  should  be  omitted 
in  the  lists  of  Ravennas  ;  and  that  all  traces,  either  of  such  a 
station,  or  of  a  road  leading  thither,  should  have  disappeared 
in  the  direction  in  which  we  have  been  wont  to  look  for  it. 


YORKSHIRE  MINTS  UNDER  THE  DANISH  KINGS. 

By  the  Rev.  DANIEL  HENRT  HAIQH,  of  Eniington. 

The  following  notes,  relating  to  our  Yorkshire  mints 
under  the  Danish  kings,  may  serve  as  an  Appendix  to  the 
accompanying  studies  of  the  Roman  topography  of  York- 
shire ;  for  they  show  that  places  which  were  occupied  by 
the  Romans  maintained  their  importance  during  the  earlier 
middle  age,  though  they  declined  in  the  later.  The  fact 
that  a  town  had  a  mint,  proves  that  it  was  for  a  time  a 
royal  residence ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  moneyers  accom- 
panied the  king  from  place  to  place,  some  moneyers  having 
coined  money  m  several  places. 

Before  the  Danish  invasion,  we  have  only  two  indications 
of  mints,  and  these  we  cannot  identify  ;  a  penny  of  Eanred 
with  the  legend  des  moneta  w,  on  which  the  last  letter  must 
be  the  initial  of  a  local  name  ;  and  a  penny  of  iElle,  with 
the  legend  elbed  on  vsilt. 

After  that  event,  but  not  until  some  years  after,  York 
appears  under  a  King  who  reigned  from  a.d.  884  to  896, 
who  is  called  Guthfrith  or  Guthred  in  the  Chronicles,  but 
Cnut  on  his  coins,  (as  Guthrum  of  East  Anglia  bears  his 
baptismal  name,  Ethelstan,  on  his).  The  identity  of  Guth- 
frith Cnut  I  have  maintained  in  my  ''  Essay  on  the  Coins  of 
the  Danish  Kings  of  Northhumbria,"^  (Archaeologia  ^liana, 
voL  VII.),  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted.  Since  I  wrote 
this,  I  have  found  an  interesting  confirmation  of  my  theory 
in  the  Durham  •*  Liber  VitsD."  That  interesting  record 
could  not  ignore  Guthfrith,  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors 
to  the  Church  of  S.  Cuthbert ;  but  instead  of  that  name  we 
find  Cnut,  before  those  of  the  10th  century  kings,  who  are 
elsewhere  recorded  as  its  benefactors.  He  reigned  at  York, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Minster.  About  one  fifth  of  the  coins 
which  bear  his  name  have  the  reverse  legend  bbraioe  civitas, 
or  the  blimdered  variations  of  the  name  bbaioe,  ebabice, 
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EBCB,    EBIAICB,    EBIAICI,   EBIARICEI,    EBIICE,    EBIVICE,    EIRATCE, 

BRAiCE,  iBRAici.  The  Spelling  Ebraice  is  other  than  we 
should  have  expected  ;  it  prevailed,  however,  for  a  few 
years,  and  then  was  supplanted  by  Eborace.  There  are 
also  coins  with  the  obverse  legend  cvt  ribx  eb,  (for  C^iut 
Rej;  Ebraice,)  and  reverse  dns  ds  rex  or  mirabila  fecit,  and 
others  with  ebraice  c  or  ebraece  c  as  reverse  to  the  two 
last. 

Nearly  four-fifths,  however,  of  the  coins  of  Cnut,  have  on 
the  reverse  the  legend  cvnnetti,  or  the  variants  cvneti, 
CVNNETI,  cvnniti,  &c.  This,  at  first,  I  naturally  regarded 
as  the  name  of  a  mint ;  but  mature  consideration  convinced 
me  that  it  is  a  Celtic  personal  name,  represented  by  the 
modern  Kennedy^  and  by  many  curious  variants  in  the  Irish 
annals,  Ceinnedi,  Ceinneittig^  Cenneitig,  Cennetich,  Cennetig^ 
Cinnediy  &c. — none  of  them  approaching  the  antiquity  of  the 
coins,  nor  fairly  to  be  compared  with  them.  In  his  "  Re- 
marks on  the  Coins  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  Kings 
of  Northumberland  "  (Numismatic  Chronicle,  N.S.  vol.  IX.), 
Mr.  Rashleigh  has  adopted  most  of  my  suggestions,  but  pro- 
tests against  this,  saying  that  ''it  needs  only  to  be  mentioned 
to  be  rejected."  He  is  convinced  that  Cunnctti  must  be  a 
mint,  not  a  person,  for  the  name  occupies  a  position  similar 
to  that  which  Ebraice  does  on  so  many  other  coins  of  Cnut; 
he  thinks  that  it  means  Cwieca-ceastrey  and,  because  it  occurs 
on  no  other  coins  than  those  of  Cnut,  (who  had  re-esta- 
blished Cuneca-ceastre  and  patronised  its  bishopric  and  mo-: 
nastery),  he  thinks  that  its  glory  declined, and  that  this  mint 
was  suppressed.  But  I  would  remark  that  the  variants  of 
the  name  of  Cuneca-ceastre  {Cunce-ceastre,  Cunke^cestra,  Kine* 
ge-ceas(re)  have  always  the  guttural,  where  this  name,  in  all 
the  varieties  of  blundering,  retains  the  T  ;  and  that  the  glory 
of  this  city  never  declined,  but  rather  increased,  during  the 
more  than  a  century  of  its  establishment  as  the  see  of  the 
northern  bishopric.  And  I  would  ask,  **  May  not  Cunnetti 
be  just  as  well  a  personal  name,  since  it  occupies  a  place 
similar  to  that  which  Siefredus  does  on  other  coins  of 
Cnut  ?  and  is  it  not  more  probably  a  personal  name  for  this 
reason,  that  some  letters  of  Civitas  invariably  accompany 
Ebraice,  and  that  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  said  for  the 
Cunnetti  coins,  (one  very  rare  and  blundered  variety  whicU 
has  cvNNETCi  being  certainly  not  sufficient  ground  for  an 
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argument  against  eleven  others)  V  I  had  thought  of  a 
mint ;  and,  because  I  could  not  entertain  the  idea  of  Chester 
le  Street  (on  account  of  the  essential  difference  between  the 
variants  of  its  ancient  name  and  this),  had  fixed  upon 
Cuneet ;  but  the  improbability  that  the  number  of  the  coins 
of  an  obscure  mint,  otherwise  unknown,  should  have  been  four 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  mint  at  York,  where  Guth- 
frith  reigned,  and  the  fact  that  this  name  does  not  appear 
on  the  coins  of  his  successor,  led  me  to  suppose  it  rather  the 
name  of  a  prince  associated  with  him  during  the  whole  of 
his  reign,  as  Siefredus  appeared  to  have  been  at  its  close. 
Then  1  saw  at  once  that  it  was  a  Celtic  name,  and  I  was  led 
to  search  the  Irish  annals  for  some  notice  of  a  prince  so 
named,  living  at  the  time.  There  I  found  a  Kennedy  noticed 
under  the  years  863,  866,  867,  870,  and  878,  and  his  death 
recorded  in  903  ;  thus  not  appearing  at  all  in  Ireland  during 
the  time  that  these  coins  were  issued  in  Northhumbria. 
Furthermore,  in  the  very  ye^ir  in  which  Guthfrith  died,  and 
his  sons  sailed  from  England  to  the  Seine,  the  Chronicle  of 
S.  Vedast  informs  us  that  the  name  of  the  leader  of  the  force 
which  entered  the  Seine  was  HunedeuSy  a  name  which  ap- 
proaches very  nearly  to  Cunnetti,  (the  initial  guttural  having 
become  an  aspirate).  Hence  I  ventured  to  account  for  the 
silence  of  the  Irish  annals  with  regard  to  their  Kennedy, 
from  A.D.  878  to  903,  by  supposing  that  he  left  Ireland  after 
the  battle  in  which  his  son  was  slain,  a.d.  889,  and  was  in 
England  and  France  during  the  greater  part  of  the  interval; 
in  England,  associated  in  some  way  with  Guthfrith,  perhaps 
as  an  eorl  or  ealdorman  over  some  province  of  his  kingdona 
from  A.D.  889  to  896  ;  in  France  thenceforward  ;  and  to 
suggest  that  his  career  was  like  that  of  the  Northmen,  with 
whom  he  was  certainly  associated  at  one  time.  Of  the  sound- 
ness of  my  conclusions  I  am  as  firmly  convinced  as  when 
they  were  first  formed  ;  and,  now  that  1  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  on  this  subject  again,  I  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  being  able  to  adduce  another  variant  of  this  name, 
as  much  more  ancient  than  our  coins  as  the  annals  are  more 
recent.  An  Ogham  inscription  at  Buinham,  co.  Kerry, 
reads — 

MAQQl   CUNITTI 

and  our  cvnnetti   is  clearly  intermediate 

between  this  and  cbnnetich,  &c.  of  the  annals. 
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Siefredtis  or  Sienert,  who  first  appears  as  a  leader  of  the 
Northhurobrian  Danes,  in  893,  and  was  associated  with 
Guthfrith  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  must  have  reigned 
for  some  years  after  him.  The  most  of  his  coins  bear  the 
name  of  York,  but  it  is  very  rarely  written  ebraicb,  usually 
(and  that  purposely,  so  as  to  give  a  symmetrical  appearance 
to  the  type),  kbiaice,  and  always  with  the  addition  otcivi. 

During  the  earHer  years  of  the  tenth  century  we  have  no 
regal  Northhumbrian  coins.  A  coinage  had  originated  (pro- 
bably) in  East  Anglia  about  a.d.  892,  of  pennies,  which  bear 
on  their  obverse  the  legend  so  eadmynd  rex  around  a  large 
A,  and  on  the  reverse  a  moneyer's  name  around  a  cross. 
The  varieties  are  so  numerous,  that  we  must  believe  that  this 
coinage  was  continued  for  several  years,  and  some  of  them 
must  have  been  minted  at  York,  for  they  have  the  legend 
eriace  civ,  which  is  clearly  one  of  the  blunderings  of  Ebraice 
civ.  Others  read  hemingx  rexe,  giving  us  the  name  of  a 
King  Hemingy  unknown  in  history,  with  probably  the  initial 
of  Eiraice  following  his  title.  This  coinage  possibly  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  one  which  began  to  be  issued  from  the 
York  mint  soon  after  a.d.  900. 

1.  The  earliest  type  of  this,  (exceedingly  rare),  has  the 

I 
obverse  legend  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  scipbt,  with 

R 

a  key  and  star  or  flower ;  and  on  the  reverse  eborace  ci 
around  a  cross. 

2.  Another,  I  believe  unique,  has  a  large  key  on  the  ob-- 
verse.     This  is,  of  course,  the  emblem  of  S.  Peter. 

3.  Another  has  scipb  trimo  (neta)  in  two  lines,  with 
crosses  or  other  ornaments,  sometimes  a  key  on  the  obverse; 
eborace  civ  or  cit,  around  a  cross  (rarely  with  a  wedge  in 
each  angle)  on  the  reverse. 

These  have  been  found  under  circumstances  which  prove 
that  they  could  not  have  been  minted  later  than  a.d.  910. 
Their  legends  are  sometimes  correct,  but  more  often  grossly 
blundered. 

4.  A  fourth  has  the  same  obverse  as  the  last :  on  the 
reverse  is  the  monogram  crols  (Carolwt),  probably  taken 
from  the  "  sword  of  Carlos,"  which  was  an  heirloom  in  the 
family  of  Cnut,  on  some  of  whose  coins  this  monogram 
appears.     The  legends  are  ebrax  cit,  earce  ct,  braricb  ct, 
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reminding  us   of  the  blundered  legends  on  the  coins  of 
Cnut 

Regnald,  son  of  Guthfrith,  grandson  of  Ivar,  who  had  pro- 
bably spent  his  youth  in  France,  and  had  eflFected  a  settle- 
ment at  Waterford  in  917,  made  an  expedition  to  Scotland 
in  918,  and  thence  invaded  England,  and  conquered  York 
in  919.  The  Annals  of  Ulster,  (which  contain  many  notices 
of  events  out  of  Ireland  which  those  of  the  Four  Masters 
have  not),  date  his  death  in  920  {i.e.  921) ;  but,  two  years 
later,  the  earliest  MS.  of  our  Chronicle,  in  a  notice  strictly 
cotemporary,  and  the  last  it  contains,  records  the  submission- 
of  a  Regnald  to  King  Eadweard,  and  in  that  and  the  two 
following  years  we  read  in  the  Chronicle  of  Frodoard  of  his 
adventures  and  final  defeat  in  France ;  and  as  the  *'  His- 
toria  S.  Cuthberhti  "  says  that  the  Regnald  who  had  invaded 
Northhumbria  died  in  the  same  year  as  Eadweard,  i.e,  in 
925,  we  must  conclude  that  the  Irish  notice  was  derived 
from  some  false  report,  and  that  Regnald  reigned  in  York 
from  A.D.  919  to  923. 

His  coins  are  of  three  types — 

1.  RAHENALT  surrouuding  a  head,  on  the  obverse;  eiarick 
CT  or  BARICP  CT,  round  the  monogram  crols  on  the  reverse. 

2.  RACNOLT  surrounding  a  glove,  the  glove  of  Thor ;  the 
reverse  type  as  above,  the  legend  eiarice  ct  one  coin,  on 
others  eioracii,  intended  for  Ehwaci ;  so  that  here  we  have 
both  forms  of  the  name  at  the  same  time. 

3.  RACNOLT  surrounding  a  hammer,  the  hammer  of  Thor ; 
RABio  CIT  around  a  bow  and  arrow.  It  is  difficult  to  beheve 
this  legend  intended  for  Eboraci,  but  all  the  coins  of  this 
reign  yet  discovered  are  more  or  less  blundered. 

Sitric,  Regnald*s  brother,  invaded  Ireland  in  917,  was 
tlienceforward  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Niall  Glundubh, 
King  of  Ireland,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  the 
latter,  in  919;  but  in  the  following  year  the  Irish  annals 
record  a  defeat  of  Sitric  and  his  abandonment  of  Dublin  ; 
and  Simeon  of  Durham  says  he  broke  into  Davenport  in 
Cheshire.  He  probably  went  to  Northhumbria  after  Reg- 
nald's  departure.  The  next  notice  of  him  is  in  MS.  D.  of  the 
English  Chronicle,  as  King  of  the  Northhumbrians,  meeting 
King  iEthelstan  at  Tamworth,  and  receiving  his  sister  in 
marriage  in  925.     He  died  in  927. 

To  his  time  I  refer  the  following  types  of  the  coins  of  the 
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S.  Peter  mint  at  York,  and  of  the  S.  Martin  mint  at  Lincoln. 
We  have  his  own  coins  from  other  mints,  but  until  evidence 
shall  appear  that  the  mint  at  York  was  worked  in  his  name, 
we  may  believe  that  he  allowed  it,  as  well  as  that  of  Lincoln, 
to  be  under  ecclesiastical  control. 

5.  SCI  PETR  MO  in  two  lines,  the  second  interrupted  by  the 
device  which  I  have  recognized  as  the  hammer  of  Tlior, 
between  them  the  "  sword  of  Carlos ;"  on  the  reverse 
+  EBORACEO,  with  crcsccnts  and  pellets  in  alternate  angles. 

6.  The  same  in  every  respect,  save  that  the  cross  on  the 
reverse  has  a  pellet  in  each  angle. 

Eric  L,  son  of  Barith,  I  believe,  reigned  in  Northhurabria 
from  933  to  937,  when  he  perished  in  the  battle  of  Brunan- 
burh.  As  being  of  the  family  of  Ivar  he  used  the  type  of 
the  sword,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  coined  money  at 
York. 

Eric  II.,  son  of  Harald  Haarfager,  came  to  England  in 
937  or  8,  and  obtained  from  jEthelstan  the  cession  of 
Northhumbria,  on  condition  that  he  should  defend  the  land 
against  the  Vikings.  He  fixed  his  residence  at  York.  He 
fell  in  battle  in  940,  at  Tamworth,  opposed  to  Olaf. 

His  coins  have,  on  the  obverse,  his  name  and  title,  fol- 
lowed by  the  first  letters  of  the  name  of  the  mint,  around  a 
small  cross ;  and  on  the  reverse,  the  moneyer's  name  in  two 
lines.  The  two  following  belong  to  York,  as  they  are  marked 
by  the  first  letters  of  its  English  name  Eforwic. 

-f  ERIC   REX   EP  INOELQAR   M 

+  ERIC   REX   EFOR  RADVLF   MO 

Olaf,  son  of  Sitric,  came  to  York  in  940,  and  was  chosen 
King  by  the  Northhumbrians.  A  battle  ensued  between 
him  and  Eadmund  at  Leicester,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
England  north  of  Watling  Street  was  ceded  to  him.  He 
was  expelled  by  Eadmund  in  943,  but  returned  immedi- 
ately; expelled  again  in  945  ;  returned  in  948  ;  and  finally 
expelled  in  951.  The  indications  of  his  mints,  like  those  of 
Eric,  follow  his  title  on  the  obverse  of  his  coins.  One  of 
these,  unique,  has  +  anlap  rex  ebk  around  a  small  cross,  on 
the  obverse  ;  on  the  reverse  ingelgar  in  one  line  across  the 
field,  and  above  it  a  flowering  plant. 

Three  of  the  latest  MSS.  of  the  English  Chronicle,  D.E.F.. 
written  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  have  the  two 
following  entries. 
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921.  Here  Sihtric  King  slew  Niel  his  brother. 

923,  Here  Regnald  King  won  York. 
And  Simeon  of  Durham  has 

914.  Niel  King  was  slain  by  Sihtric  his  brother. 

919.  Rex  inguald  (i.e.  Reingwald)  stormed  York. 
In  my  "  Essay  "  I  identified  the  first  of  these  two  events 
with  the  battle  of  Kilmashoge,  near  Dublin,  in  919,  in  which 
Sitric  son  of  Guthfrith  was  opposed  to  Niall  King  of  Ireland, 
and  Niall  fell  by  the  hand  of  Sitric's  brother  Olaf.  Although 
I  endeavoured  to  collate  carefully  all  the  annals,  English 
and  Irish,  of  the  time,  I  overlooked  an  important  passage  in 
Gaimar's  metrical  chronicle. 

Treis  anz  apres,  Sihtriz,  li  reis, 

Ki  Taltre  partie  tenait  de  Merceneis, 

Oscist  Neil  son  frere  a  tort. 

Li  reis  Eadward  veuga  sa  mort, 

Silitriz  oscist  d'une  epee, 

Puis  fu  il  reis  de  la  con  tree. 

Un  an  apres,  par  la  devise. 

Ad  Ranald  Evewic  conquise  ; 

Co  ert  un  rei  demi  Daneis, 

De  par  sa  mere  estait  Engleis. 

He  dates  these  events  "  three  years  after  '*  the  death  of 
^thelflsed,  therefore  in  920  or  921,  if  she  died  in  917  or 
918  (for  the  year  is  not  certain);  and  "one  year  after," 
therefore  in  921  or  922.  But  as  Regnald's  conquest  of 
York  was  almost  certainly  in  919,  the  murder  of  Neil  must 
have  been  in  918  at  the  latest,  perhaps  in  917.  Gaimar's 
acquaintance  with  some  particulars  of  Mercian  history,  which 
other  chroniclers  have  not,  leads  me  to  attach  some  im- 
portance to  his  statements  respecting  these  events,  although 
his  work  is  late,  and  disfigured  by  many  blunders.  He 
says,  then,  that  Sihtric  held  "  the  other  part  of  Mercia," 
having  spoken  of  the  dominion  of  ^thelflaed,  *'  the  lady  of 
the  Mercians,"  inherited  from  her  husband  ilithelraed.  Now 
the  Cuerdale  hoard  revealed  to  us  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
Sitric  comes  who  coined  money  at  Shelford  in  Nottingham- 
shire, about  A.D.  900,  and  thus  confirmed  the  statement  of 
Gaimar,  that  a  person  so  named  exercised  the  authority  in 
one  part  of  Mercia  that  iEthelraed  did  in  the  other  ;  but 
showed  that  (up  to  that  time  at  least)  he  used  no  higlier 
title  than  that  which  belonged  to  i£the]ra)d.     This  is  im- 
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portanty  and  gives  ns  confidence  in  the  sequel, — that 
Eadweard  avenged  the  death  of  Neil,  by  putting  Sihtric  to 
death,  and  then  took  possession  of  his  territory ;  thus  be- 
coming lord  of  the  whole  of  Mercia,  for  iEthelraed's  portion 
had  come  into  his  hands  on  the  death  of  iEthelflsed.  Still, 
but  for  a  fortunate  discovery,  we  should  have  had  no  idea 
who  Neil  was ;  for  although  Henry  of  Huntingdon  gives  us 
the  series  of  Danish  kings  in  Northhumbria,  Haldene, 
Gudfert,  Nigel,  Sitiic,  Reginald,  Anlaf,  the  coins  prove  that 
Sitric  must  have  followed  Regnald,  and  the  probability  is 
that  Henry  knew  of  Neil  only  from  the  entries,  above 
cited,  in  the  English  chronicle. 

In  1862,  March  4,  at  the  depth  of  16  feet  below  the 
surface,  within  the  area  of  the  ancient  nave  of  S.  John's 
church,  Chester,  a  small  hoard  of  about  40  silver  coins 
was  found,  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  workmen  em- 
ployed. Several  of  the  coins  were  broken,  and  others  pro- 
bably disposed  of  at  once ;  so  that  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Hughes, 
Secretary  to  the  Architectural,  Archaeological  and  Historical 
Society  of  Chester,  could  discover  no  more  than  17,  when 
his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject.  These  comprised 
7  of  Eadweard  the  Elder,  1  of  the  Sc.  Eadmund  class,  7  of 
Sd  Petri  money  (types  1  k  3),  and  2  others,  resembling 
the  type  of  the  last.  Of  the  two  lines  of  the  obverse  legend 
of  these  the  first  line  reads  distinctly  the  name  of  neil,  on 
the  perfect  specimen ;  on  the  other,  which  is  broken,  we 
have  PB — y  but  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  die-sinker 
employed  in  mistake  a  crescent-shaped  punch,  instead  of 
the  bar  which  we  have  upon  the  other,  and  that  nbil  was 
intended,  as  on  that 

Formed,  as  the  letters  of  the  legends  on  the  Northhum- 
brian  coins  of  the  period  are,  each  by  several  punches,  the 
careless  omission  or  misplacement  of  a  single  punch,  or  the 
substitution  of  one  for  another,  may  present  an  enigma, 
which  can  only  be  solved  by  comparison  with  better  exe- 
cuted coins.  So  here,  if  we  had  not  neil  distinctly  on 
one  of  the  coins,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  divine 
what  the  legend  on  the  other  was  intended  for.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  monogram  on  the  coins  of  Reg- 
nald is  intended  for  crols,  but  on  none  of  them  have  we 
more  than  d  for  R  (a  punch  wanting) ;  and  the  blundering  I 
have  alluded  to  above  of  the  legends  on  his  coins,  presents  his 
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name  degraded  to  iaciioit,  and  that  of  Eboraci  to 
PiOACii,  by  nothing  but  omission  of  punches.  On  one  of 
the  Sci  Petri  coins,  of  type  1,  found  at  Chester,  the  mis- 
placement of  two  punches  belonging  to  e  in  the  stem  of  the 
cross,  and  attaching  them  to  the  final  i,  has  transformed 

I  c 

sciPET  into  SGIPLT ;  and  omission  of  punches  on  a  coin  of  the 

B  B 

same  type  belonging  to  Mr,  Rashleigh,  leaves  the  unintel- 
ligible legend  sciiit. 

p 

The  second  line  of  the  broken  coin  reads  ioep,  but  there 
is  a  punch  out  of  its  place  below  the  e,  and  this  doubtless 
should  be  attached  to  the  P,  making  r,  so  that  the  legend 
should  be  ioer,  intended  for  ioerl,  as  re  for  rex  on  other 
coins,  where  there  was  not  room  for  the  whole  word.  This 
Joerl  is  the  equivalent  of  the  o.e.  Eorl,  and  the  Norse  Jorl^ 
Joril,  Jarl  (as  found  on  Scandinavian  Runic  monuments). 
On  the  more  perfect  coin  the  o  has  been  imperfectly  punched 
on  the  die,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  crescent  only, 
and  the  misplaced  punch  is  wanting.  Thus  comparison  of 
the  two  enables  us  to  read  the  complete  legend  neil  ioerl, 
Neil  earl ;  and  gives  us,  for  the  first  time,  companions  to  the 
siTBic  COMES  Cuerdale  coins. 

The  fii-st  letter  of  the  reverse  legend  is  peculiar,  but  com- 
parison with  one  of  the  coins  of  Regnald  shows  that  it  is 
intended  for  L.  Then,  supplying  two  missing  punches,  and 
converting  inverted  ff  into  ee,  we  obtain  the  legend,  leiadb 
VI,  Leiade  vie,  intended,  I  believe,  for  "  Leeds  town  ; "  and 
if  so,  the  only  evidence  of  a  mint  there.  The  only  thing 
wanting  to  ensure  certainty  is  the  letter  s,  Leiades ;  but 
with  such  examples  as  Ebrai  cit  above,  in  which  final  ce  is 
wanting,  this  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  difficulty. 

Neil,  then,  appears  to  have  exercised  his  authority  in 
Yorkshire,  and  coined  money  at  Leeds,  at  the  time  of  the 
earUest  issue  of  the  Sci  Petri  money  at  York ;  and  as  he 
was  content  with  the  title  ''  earl,"  he  was  doubtless  a  vassal 
of  Eadweard.  So  we  can  understand  Eadweard  avenging  his 
death  ;  and  the  more  readily,  if  we  take  into  consideration 
the  circumstance  that  the  Earl  Sitric  of  a.d.  900  had  taken 
the  title  of  "  King  ; "  the  English  Chronicle  giving  the  title 
to  him,  but  not  to  Neil.     As  to  the  parentage  of  these  bro- 
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thers,  Neil  and  Sitric,  we  have  no  information.     They  coulJ 
not  be  sons  of  Ivar,  for  Sitric,  son  of  Ivar,  was  slain  in  896. 
Under  the  reign  of  Sitric,  son  of  Guthfrith,  we  have  inte- 
resting evidence  as  to  two  other  Yorkshire  mints. 

1.  L^DO  siTRC,  in  two  lines,  the  latter  interrupted  by  the 
hammer  of  Thor,  between  them  the  "  sword  of  Carlos";  +  bric 
MOTi  around  a  cross  with  crescents  and  pellets  in  alternate 
angles ;  exactly  the  type  of  the  Set  Petri  money,  5. 

I  formerly  supposed  that  the  Ludo  on  this  coin  indicated 
a  mint  at  Leeds,  though  I  could  never  feel  satisfied  with  the 
form  of  the  word.  Besides  the  hyphen  over  v  marks  a  con- 
traction, and  shows  that  at  least  an  N  is  omitted.  I  venture 
now  to  propose  the  Lugunduno  of  Ravennas,  now  Londes- 
borough  ;  or  Lund. 

2.  sitric][rex  in  two  lines,  between  them  the  "  sword  of 
Carlos  ; "  +  castda  eort,  round  a  cross  with  pellets  and 
crescents. 

Here  the  legend  is  made  unintelligible  by  the  misplace- 
ment of  a  punch  ;  by  taking  it  from  the  B  and  restoring  it 
to  the  d,  we  obtain  castrafort,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
Ceasterford  of  the  English  Chronicle,  Castleford  of  to-day. 
The  final  t  for  D  has  its  parallels  in  Racnolt  and  Raienalt 
for  Regnald  above  noticed,  and  in  the  names  of  some  money- 
ers  of  the  Sc.  Eadmund  coins. 

A  coin  of  Eric  IL  reads  +  eric  rex  to  ;  the  moneyer  is 

INGELOAR. 

Coins  of  Olaf  of  the  same  type  as  the  York  coin,  read 
+  ANLAF  REX  TOD ;  the  moneycrs  are  radvlf  and  wadter. 
Another,  with  the  legend  on  each  side  around  a  small  cross 
has  -f  ONLAF  REXT  and  +  farmon  mone. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  frequent  interchange  of  A 
and  0  on  these  coins,  (we  have  Anhf,  Onlafy  Onhfy  Farman^ 
BXidiFarmon), — we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  here 
the  Tada  of  the  English  Chronicle,  now  Tadcaster. 

Coins  of  Eric  IL  read  -I-eric  rexa  and  al  ;  on  both  the 
reverse  has  inoelgarmo. 

A  coin  of  Sitric,  brother  of  Olaf  (not  mentioned  in  our 
annals),  has  -f  sitric  cvnvnc  a,  around  a  triquetra ;  and 
ASCOLV  monetra  around  a  banner.  These  I  would  refer  to 
Alunna  or  Alicana  (Olicana)  as  the  only  places  of  sufficient 
importance  to  claim  them,  having  been  Roman  stations.  But 
for  these  I  should  have  thought  of  Northallerton. 
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There  is  a  coin  of  Eric  I.,  brio  rex  in  two  lines,  the  sword 
of  Carlos  between  them,  and  the  rex  is  placed  between  the 
letters  at.  I  formerly  suggested  that  these  letters  indicated 
a  mint.  I  did  not  then  know  of  any  coins  of  this  king  with 
mint  indication  on  the  reverse,  the  moneyer's  name  being 
followed  by  mon  or  mone  for  Monetarius,  or  mi  for  the  Eng- 
lish Minetere.  But  Mr.  Rashleigh  has  published  a  specimen 
which  has  -f  inoelgar  gri,  the  moneyer's  name  followed  by 
the  first  letters  of  the  name  of  Grimsby.  On  this  coin  of  Eric, 
then,  we  have  +  radvlp  MEei,  which  seemed  unintelligible  ; 
for  these  coins,  unlike  the  earlier  ones,  are  very  carefully  exe- 
cuted and  free  from  blunders  ;  and  as  a  coin  of  Olaf,  of  the 
triquetra  and  banner  type,  and  of  the  same  moneyer  as  that 
of  his  brother  Sitric,  has  +  anlaf  cvnvncm,  I  conclude  that 
this  addition  on  Eric's  coin  also  indicates  a  mint.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  in  an  Anglo-Saxon 
legend  is  not  unexampled;  I  may  cite  Oamrna  for  o  on  a  coin 
of  the  East  Anglian  Eadmund  ;  Theta  for  th  in  an  inscription 
at  Whitchurch,  Hants  ;  Pi  for  p  and  Phi  for  f  in  the  Gospels 
of  S.  Cuthbert ;  and  a  distinct  Omega  on  the  unique  penny 
of  the  Northumbrian  Eanred.  So  here  we  have  Theta,  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  Whitchurch  inscription,  and  the  uninteUigible 
Meoi  becomes  Methi,  for  Methley.  For  at  then  we  must 
seek  some  other  explanation  ;  and  the  analogy  of  a  coin  of 
uElfraed,  on  which  the  legend  +  elfred  rex  plegn  associates 
Plegmund  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  with  him,  suggests  that 
we  may  have  here  the  beginning  of  the  name  of  some  noble- 
man of  high  rank  associated  with  him  ;  perhaps  even  of 
Adils,  who  fell  with  him  on  the  field  of  Brunanburh. 

We  must  wait  for  further  evidence,  before  we  attempt  the 
identification  of  the  mints  indicated  by  en  and  no  on  other 
coins  of  Eric  II.,  and  by  single  letters  on  those  of  Olaf. 
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HAEWOOD  EVIDENCES. 
Redman  of  Habwood  and  Levens. 

Communicated  by  Sir  QEORQB  DUCKETT,  Bart,  F.S.  A. 

The  notices  of  the  Hedman  family  here  given  are  chiefly  extracted 
from  the  Dodsworth  Collections  in  the  Bodleian. 

The  accompanying  pedigree  of  the  family  from  these  MSS.  will  tend  to 
elucidate  the  several  entries  in  their  respective  places  of  occurrence. 

The  Redmans  were  originally  of  Redman,  in  Cumberland,  now  called 
Bedmain,  forming  a  joint  township  with  IseU. 

RadmaUy  Redeman,  Rodman,  Redmund,  Redmayn,  Rodmund,  Rede- 
mayn,  Ridman,  are  all  variations  of  the  same  name. 

The  Redmans  obtained  Levens,  in  Westmoreland,  temp.  Hen.  II.,  and 
made  it  their  principal  residence  from  that  time,  but  on  the  death, 
without  issue,  of  William  de  Aldeburgh,  (second  and  last  Baron  Alde- 
burgh  of  Harwood),  his  two  sisters  (coheiresses),  becoming  possessors  of 
that  estate,  and  Sir  Richard  Redman  of  Levens  marrying  one  of  them,  the 
name  and  family  were  thus  first  brought  into  the  co.  of  York. 

Levins,  Livens,  (Upper  and  Lower  Levins),  was  first  granted  to  Heniy, 
son  of  Norman  de  Riedman,  by  Ketel,  son  of  Uchtred  (34  Hen.  IL), 
1188,  as  shown  by  the  fine  passed  in  that  year,  for  which  he  paid 
the  King  (Hen.  11.)  one  mark,  to  have  the  same  recorded  in  the 
King's  court : — "  Henricus  filius  Normanni  de  Redeman  debet  unam  " 
**  marcam,  ut  finis,  factus  inter  eum  et  Ketellum  filium  Uchtredi,  de  *' 
"  terra  de  Levenes,  recordetur  in  Curia  Regis,  de  dominatione  illius " 
"  terrsB,  quam  Ketellus  concessit  Henrico  et  heeredibus  suis;  cnjus*' 
"  medietatem  Henricus  tenebit  in  domiuico  suo,  et  Ketellus  tenebit " 
"  aliam  medietatem  de  Henrico  per  idem  servicium  quod  Henricus  inde  " 
^  facit  capitali  domino'*  (Mag.  Rot.  34  Hen.  II.,*  Madox,  Formulare 
Anglicanum,  xvii. ;  Bum,  i.  102  ;  Dugdale  MS.) 

It  was  doubtless  this  same  Henry  de  Redeman,  who  in  7  King  John 
(1206),  offered  40  marks  to  have  the  custody  of  the  land  and  heir  of 
Roger  de  Hedon,  and  to  have  the  marriage  of  the  same  heir  to  the  use 
of  his  daughter  : — 

C    **  Henricus  de  Redeman  dat  xl  marcas  pro  habenda  custodia  " 

Lane*  <    "  terre  et  heredis  Rogeri  de  Hedon,  et  pro  habendo  maritagio  " 

(.   ''  ejusdem  heredis  ad  opus  filie  sue.     £t  mandatum  est  Vice-  '* 

**  comiti,  <kc."     (Fine  Rolls  7  John,  m.  4)  (Rotuli  de  Oblatis  et  Finibus, 

p.  354)  (MS.  D«)ds.  87,  fo.  4»»). 

Part  of  Levens  seems  to  have  been  granted  to  the  Redmans  by  Gilbert 
Fitz-Reinfrid,  (of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  our  account  of  the  Lancasters, 
Barons  of  Kendal),  and  he  again  had  it  from  King  John.  This  appears 
from   the  annexed  deed   without   date,  copied   by  Dodsworth,  in  1627, 
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being  then,  "  in  custodia  Jacobi  Bellingham  de  Levenes,  in  com.  Westm'l 
"  militis,  4  marcii,"  (to  which  deed  William  de  Wyndesore  is  an  attest- 
ing witness) : — "  Notum  sit  omnibus,  tam  presentibus  quam  futuris,  " 
"  quod  ego  Gilebertus,  fil'  Rogeri  fil'  Reinfredi,  concessi,  et  hac  presenti  " 
"  carta  mea  coufirmavi  Henrico  de  Kedeman,  quod  ipse  et  heredes  sui  " 
**  teneant  Iievenes  et  Selesete  (Selside),  cum  pertinentiis,  de  me  et  '* 
"  heredibus  meis  in  perpetuum,  liber^  et  quiets,  honorificd  et  integr^, " 
"  per  servicium  decime  partis  feodi  unius  militis,  pro  omni  servitio  ad  " 
**  me  vel  heredes  meos  pertinente.  Hiis  testibus ;  Gervasio  de  Aencurt ;  ** 
"  Ri'co  de  Marisco ;  Lamb'to  de  Busset  ;*  Gilbert©  de  Lancaster ; " 
"  Wtll^o  de  Wmdesor;  Ada  de  Hyeland  ;  et  multis  aliis"  (MS.  Dods. 
159,  fo.  180). 

The  grant  of  King  John  (transcribed  from  the  Chartulary  of  Shap 
Abbey)  runs  thus  : — 

f  Rex  concessit  Gilberto  fil*  Rogeri  filii  Reinfredi,  et  heredibus 
1  John  <  suis,  unam  carrucatam  terre  in  Levenes  cum  piscarie,  etc., 
(^  et  4  carrucat*  tre*  in  ffarleton  et  Bethum,  et  4  carrucat*  tro* 
in  Preston  et  in  Holm,  et  2  carrucat*  tre'  in  Burton,  p*  homagio  et  ser- 
yitio  suo,  et  pro  centum  libris  stirlingorum,  quas  dedit  Ri'co  Regi  fratri 
nostro,  scl't  ei  et  heredibus,  tenend'  p*  servic*  unius  feodi  militis,  p'  omni 
sei-vitio  (MS.  Dods.  159,  fo.  181). 

Henry  de  Redman,  13  John,  was  a  benefeu^tor  to  Fumess  abbey,  giving 
**  3  shillings  yearly  for  maintaining  lights  ;"  (Bum). 

This  would  be  me  Henry  de  Redman,  who  (with  Gilbert  Fitz-Reinfrid), 
was  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  12,  13,  14,  and  15  King  John  (Dods.  MS.  79, 
fo.  115). 

In  the  1 3  John,  Henry  de  Redman,  (son  of  Norman  de  Redman  afore- 
said), seneschal  of  Kendal,  was  witness  to  Robert  de  Yeteripont's  grant 
to  Shap  abbey  (Bum,  i.  203,  472). 

Henry  de  Redman  further  gave,  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms,  to  the 
abbey  of  Shap,  and  the  monks  there  serving  God,  certain  lands  in 
Lupton,  as  appears  in  the  chartulary  of  that  house  : — "  Sciant  omnes  " 
"  &c.  quod  ego  Henricus  de  Rademan,  dedi  domui  S'ce  Marie  Magda- " 
"  Icue  de  Hepp,  et  Abb^i  et  canonicis  ib'm  Deo  servientibus,  pro  salute  " 
*'  anime  mee,  et  uteris  mee,  et  omnium  antecessorum  meorum,  in  '* 
"  puram  et  perpetuam  ele'am,  quandam  partem  terre  mee  in  villa  de  " 
"  Lupton."     (Dods.  MS.  159.) 

This  Henry  must,  in  the  17  John,  have  had  a  son  and  heir  Benedict, 
not  mentioned  in  the  pedigree  as  succeeding  his  father,  for  we  find  in 
that  year  (1215)  that  Benedict,  son  and  heir  of  Henry  de  Redeman,  was 
one  of  the  sureties,  found  by  Gilbert  Fitz-Reinfrid,  when  compelled  by 
King  John  to  procure  pledges  for  his  future  fidelity  and  allegiance.  The 
Fine  Roll,  recording  this  event,  is  given  at  length,  under  notice  of 
Gilbert  Fitz-Reinfrid. 

In  the  51  Hen.  III.,  we  find  the  King  granting  (or  confirming)  a 
charter  of  free  warren  to  Henry  de  Redman,  in  all  his  demesne  lauds  of 
Levins,  <fec.,  as  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  the  register  of  Shap 
Abbey,  and  a  Quo  Warranto  entry  of  20  Edw.  f.      [This  Henry  (the 

*  This     was     probably    Lambert    de      Rochester   Castle   (Rot  de    Finibus   17 
Biisay,   one     of    Gilbert    Fits-Heinfrid's       John), 
knights,    who     was    taken   prisoner    in 
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father  of  Matthew  de  Redman),  could  scarcely  have   been  the   same 
recorded  as  son  of  Norman  de  Redeman.] 

"  CartaD  de  A^  51  Hen.  III.,  m.,  6." 

*'  Rex  concessit  Henrico  de  Redman  liberam  wai*ennam  in  omnibus  ** 
**  d*nicis  terris  de  Ly  venes,  Yeland,  et  Trenteme  in  com'  Lane'  et " 
"  Westm'land."    (Dods.  MS.  159,  fo.  181.) 

**  Math's  de  Redeman  sum'  fuit  ad  respondendum  d'no  Regi  de " 
**  placito  quo  waranto  clamat  habere  li'b'am  warennam  in  Levenes,"  &o. 

"  Et  Math's  venit,  et  profert  cartam  d'ni  H.  Regis,  patris  d'ni  Regis  '* 
**  nunc,  anno  regni  sui  quinquagesimo  primo,  per  quam  concessit  Hen'  '* 
**  de  Redeman,  patri  ejusdem  Math'i,  cujus  heres  ipse  est,  quod  ipse  et " 
'*  heredes  sui  imperpetuum  habeant  liberam  warennam  in  omnibus '' 
"  dominicis  terris  suis  de  Levenes,  Yeland,  et  Trenteme  in  com'  Lane' " 
"  et  Westmorland."  (Placita  de  Quo  War^  a^  R.  Edw.  I.  vicesimo) 
(rot.  6  dorso). 

Matthew  de  Redman  (temp.  Hen.  III.),  was  witness  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  a  grant  of  lands  at  Preston,  Holme  and  Hoton,  by  William  de 
Lancaster  (3^),  to  Patric,  son  of  Thomas,  son  of  Gospatric.  [This  same 
deed  of  confirmation  was  also  attested  by  Alexander  de  Wyndesore,  as 
recorded  under  the  "  Wyndesores  of  Westmoreland."]  He  was  also 
witness  to  the  grant  of  Skelsmergh  by  the  said  William,  to  Robert  de 
Leybume,  25  Edw.  I.  (1297.) 

In  the  26^1*  year  of  Hen.  III.  a  fine  was  passed  between  Matthew  de 
Redman  (son  and  heir  of  Henry  de  Redman),  and  William  de  Lancaster 
(the  third),  (son  and  heir  of  Helwise,  wife  of  Gilbert  Fitz-Reinfrid) ; 
(Dods.  MS.  159,  fo.  180). 

Matthew  de  Redman  is  ordered  by  writ  of  military  summons,  25 
Sept',  25  Edw.  I.,  1297,  (with  John  of  Lancaster,  Robert  de  CliflFord,  and 
others),  to  proceed  to  Scotland,  "  cum  equis  et  arrais,"  whence  the  English 
have  been  expelled  by  William  Wallace  ;  (Rot.  Scotia),  i.,  49,  57,  88, 
185). 

He  is  with  others  ordered  to  assemble  at  Carlisle,  2  Edw.  II.,  (1308), 
for  the  defence  of  the  English  Marches  against  the  Scots.  The  same  is 
named  in  other  writs  in  1309,  issued  for  a  like  purpose. 

Again,  in  the  year  following,  in  a  writ  addressed  to  the  Sheriff  of 
Lancaster,  we  find  him  nominated  a  leader  of  certain  foot  soldiers,  raised 
for  the  Scotch  war  (12  July,  4  Edw.  II.,  1310)  :— 

"  Rex  Vicecomiti  Lancastria)  salutem.  Cum  assignavimus  dilectos  et " 
*'  fideles  nostros  Robertum  de  Leybum,  Matheum  de  Redman,  et  te, " 
"  ad  eligendum  in  comitatu  tuo  trescentes  homines  pedites,  et  pnefatum  " 
*'  Matheum  ad  ducendum eosdem  pedites  ad  nos,  usque  Berwycum  super" 
**  Twedam,  ita  quod  sit  ibidem  in  festo  Nativitatis  Beatse  Marise  Virginis  " 
**prox'  futur*  ad  ultimu',  ad  proficiscendura  cxiude  nobiscum  contra" 
"Scotos  inimioos  et  rebelles,  <fec.     T.  R.  apud  Westra.  xij  die  JuliL*' 

In  7  Edw.  II.  (1314)  Matthew  de  Redman  represented  the  county  of 
Westmoreland  in  Parliament. 

Again  we  find  Matthew  de  Redman  ordered  to  raise  all  subjects, 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  60,  capable  of  bearing  arras,  in  the  co.  of 
Westmoreland  ;  dated  at  Nottingham,  24  Aug.  12  Edw.  11.,  1318  (m.  13) 
(**per  ipsum  Regera  et  consilium"). 

On  the  inquisition  taken  after  the  death  of  Ingelram  de  Gynes,  we  find 
Matthew  de  Redman  one  of  the  jurors. 
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The  following  entry,  relating  to  Heniy  de  Redman,  probably  brother 
of  the  aforesaid  Matthew  (see  pedigree),  occurs  in  the  roll  of  Humphrey 
de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Essex  and  Hereford,  Constable  of  England,  containing 
the  proffers  of  service,  made  at  the  muster  at  Carlisle,  on  the  eve  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  (28  Edw.  I.)  (a.d.  1300). 

Dominus  Johannes  Baro  de  Grejstok  recognovit  et  offert 

N  rfchumh  '    servicium  duorum  feodum  militum  et  dimidium,  fac'  per 

Ebor  {  Henricum  Redman,  Ad'  de  Colewell,  <fec    cum  v.   equis 

'  I  coopertis.     (Palgi*ave's  Documents  illustrating  the  affairs 

I  of  Scotland,  p.  209. 

Thomas  de  Redman,  is  named  in  an  inquisition  (35  Edw.  I.)  1307  (no. 
143),  as  one  of  the  next  heirs  of  Alan  de  Cammerton'  (Alanus  de 
"  Camberton)  : — "  Maria  quae  fuit  uxor,  Alaui  de  Camberton'  defuncta." 
''  De  terris  quas  ipse  tenuit  in  dotem,  die  quo  Scotis  inimids  Regis " 
^'adheesit,  de  hereditate  Thomse  de  Redman  et  Johannis  le  Venour,'' 
"  oonsanguineorum  et  hseredum  prsedicti  Alani." 

**  Dicunt  (juratores)  super  sacramentum  suum,  quod  dicta  Maria,  die  " 
''quo Scotis  adhaesit, tenuit  in  dotem  de  hereditate  predict!  Alani, quondam" 
*'  viri  sui,  tertiam  partem  duarum  carrucatarum  terrse  cum  pertinentiis  '* 
^  in  Camberton  (Cammerton),  dec.,  et  predicta  Maria  obiit  apud  Frerton' " 
"  in  comitatu  de  Fyff  in  Scotia,  circa  festum  Nativitatis  Sancti  Johannis  " 
''  Baptiste,  anno  regni  Regis  nunc  tricesimo  secundo  (32  Edw.  I.),  sicut" 
''  intellexunt  per  homines  de  partibus  istis,  qui  a  partil  us  Scotie  venerunt,'' 
**  et  dicunt  quod  predicti  Thomas  de  Redman  et  Johannes  le  Yenour,'* 
''sunt  propinquiores  heredes  dicti  Alanl''  Cumbr*  (Roberts'  Calend. 
Geneal.  ii.,  745). 

Adam  de  Redman  is  granted  free  warren  in  his  lands  at  Tealand 
(Tealand-Redmayne),  in  Lancashire  1  Edw.  IIL 

Carta  de  A«  1  E.  III.  (N.  61.) 

Rex  cone'  Ad'e  de  Redman,  lib'am  warrenam,  in  onmibus  d'niois  terris 
Buis  de  Yeland  in  com'  Lane. 

[MS.  Dods.  159,  fo.  195.] 

Norman  de  Redman  (Normannus  le  Redeman),  is  appointed,  14  July,  1 
Edw.  IIL,  A.D.  1327  (m.  3),  arrayer  in  the  wapentake  of  Lonsdale,  with 
orders  to  array  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  by  forced  marches  to 
join  the  King,  then  at  Carlisle  : — '*  Quod  onmes  homines  potentes  ad  " 
"  pugnandum  in  comitatu  Lancastrise  armentiu*,  et  diu  noctuque  iter  " 
"  properent  ad  Regem  Edwardum,"    (Rot.  Scot  i.,  218.) 

Matthew  de  Redman,  probably  son  of  the  foregoing  Matthew  (see 
pedigree),  is  commanded  (x  die  Maii,  18  Edward  IIL,  1344)  to  stop  all 
supplies  to  the  Scots  firom  the  ports  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
(Rot.  Scot). 

He  was  a  juror  on  the  inquisition  taken  after  the  death  of  Robert  de 
Clyfford,  18  Edw.  III.  (1344),  and  witnesses  the  deed  7  Edw.  IIL  (1333), 
in  which  Sir  Walter  Strickland  (Stirkland)^  grants  to  his  son  John,  lUl 
his  lands  in  Whin  fell,  etc. 

Matthew  de  Redman  represented  Westmoreland  in  Parliament,  31 
Edw.  III.  (1357).  After  the  death  of  Joan  de  Coupland,  49  Edw.  III. 
(1376),  the  inquisition  finds,  "  that  he  held  of  her  on  the  day  on  which  " 
"  she  died,  the  manors  of  Levens  and  Lupton  by  homage  and  fealty,  and  " 
"  the  service  of  two  marks  yearly,  as  of  her  manor  of  Kirkby  in  Kendall " 
(Burn). 
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The  entry  following  refers  also  to  the  same  Matthew  : — 

Will'us,  fir  Thome  de  Icconshaw,  attomavit  Thoma'  Banes,  ad 
deliberandum  plenariam  seisinam,  nomine  suo,  Matheo  de  Redcmane 
chiyalery  in  toto  tenemento  suo  de  le  Holehows,  dat*  28  £.  III. 

[Dods  MS.  159,  foL  l95\^ 

Thomas  de  Redman  was  one  of  the  jurors  on  tne  foregoing  inquisition 
on  Joan  de  Coupland,  taken  at  Kirkby  in  Kendal  on  Sat^  next  after  the 
feast  of  Corpus  Christi  49  Edw.  III.  1376. 

He  held  of  her  divers  tenements  in  Kirkslack,  as  of  the  inheritance  of 
Stumel,  by  homage  and  fealty,  and  the  service  of  3'  and  4^  yearly  as  of 
her  manor  aforesaid. 

This  Joan  was  wife  of  John  de  Coupland,  to  whom  King  Edward 
granted  (on  their  reverting  to  the  Crown)  the  De  Coucy  estates  in  West- 
moreland, for  his  military  services. 

Again  we  find  this  last-named  Matthew,  on  the  occasion  of  a  truce 
being  concluded  with  France  in  1375,  ordered  by  the  King  to  proclaim 
the  same  in  Brittany  (Rymer's  Foedera,  iii.,  p.  ii.,  p.  1034). 

On  the  10^  March,  3  Ric.  II.  (a.d.  1379—80),  the  same  (or  another) 
Matthew  de  Redman,  was  associated  with  Roger  de  Clifford  in  the 
wardenship  of  the  West  Marches,  and  ordered,  with  all  despatch,  to  hasten 
to  the  defence  of  Carlisle  : — **  Rex  dilectis  et  fidelibus  suis  Rog  '  de " 
''  Clifford  et  Math*o  de  Redeman  salutem.  Sciatis  quod  assignavimus  " 
^'  vos,  vel  alterum  utrum,  custodes  Marchiarum  regni  nostri  Anglias  *' 
'*  versus  partes  occidentales  in  com'  Cumbr*  et  Westmiy  &0-  &o.  (Rot. 
Soot,  v.,  2,  pp.  21,  35,  82,  88). 

The  same  Matthew  de  Redeman  is  appointed  governor  or  captain  of 
Roxburgh  the  year  following : — "  Rex  omnibus  ad  quos  <fe  salutem." 
**  Sciatis  quod  cum  dilectus  et  fidelis  noster  Matheus  de  Redemane,  per  " 
**  certam  indenturam  inter  nos  et  ipsum  confectam,  penes  nos  sit  retentus  " 
"  custos  castri  nostri  de  Rokesburgh  a  primo  die  Mail  prox'  futur*  per  " 
''unum  ann'  prox'  sequentem,"  &c.  (dated  6  March,  4  Rich.  II.,  a.d. 
1380—1,  m.  3). 

The  following  Exchequer  record  gives  the  above  more  fully,  showing 
that  he  was  so  appointed,  in  succession  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
1«  May  4  Rich.  II.  (a.d.  1381). 

[Elxchequer ;  Queen's  Remembrancer  Miscellanea ;  5  Rich.  II.  (Ministers' 

account).] 

''  Particule  compoti  Mathei  de  Redman  militis,  nuper  custodis  castri " 
'*  Reg*  de  Rokesburgh,  virtute  indenturse  inter  Regem  et  ipsimi " 
''  Matheum  inde  fact',  videlicet,  de  receptis  et  vadija  suis  xxx  hominum  '' 
**  ad  arma,  et  1  sagittar'  equitum,  bene  et  competenter  pro  guerra,  prout " 
''  ad  statum  suum  pertinet  arraiatorum,  de  retinentia  sua  secum  com- " 
''morancium  et  existentium  in  eodem  castro,  super  salva  custodia" 
**  ejusdem,  videlicet,  a  primo  die  Maij,  anno  regni  Regis  Ricardi  secundi  " 
*^  post  conquestum  quarto,  quo  die  idem  Matheus,  custodiam  ejusdem  ** 
"  castri  de  comit'  Northumbr'  per  indenturam  recepit,  usque  ad  Festum  " 
**  Purificationis  BeatsB  Mariee  prox.  sequent.,  anno  quinto,  quo  die  idem  " 
*^  Matheus  custodiam  ejusdem  castri  Thomso  Blekansop  (Blenkinsop)," 
"  per  identuram  libera vit." 

By  an  ordinance  of  the  same  date,  the  Sheriffwick  of  the  county  of 
Roxburgh  is  committed  to  his  custody  : — "  Rex  omnibus  ad  quos  Ac. " 
''  salutem.     Sciatis  quod  nos  commisimus  eidem  Matheo  custodiam  vice- " 
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"comitatus  prsedicti,  et  tnandatum  est  archiep'is,  epis*,  abbatibus,'' 
"  prioribua,  &o,  baronibus,  militibus  et  omnibus  aliis  fidelibus  suls  de  " 
*'  com'  de  Rokesburgh,  quod  eidem  Matheo,  tanquam  vio'  nostro  com* '' 
'*  predicti,  in  omnibus  que  ad  officium  vicecomitatus  pr'd'ti  pertinent," 
**  intendentes  sint  et  respondentes.  In  cig'  d^  T.  R.  apud  Westm'  vj  " 
"  die  MartiL     F  consilium.'* 

(4  Rio.  II.  A.D.  1380-81.) 

Sir  Matthew  de  Redman  is  commissioned  with  Lord  Nevill  of  Raby  (8 
April,  9  Richard  II.,  a.d.  1386),  to  treat  with  the  Scots,  *' ad  tractandum" 
"  de  induciis."     The  same 

Mathew  de  Redeman  chivaler,  is  appointed  a  joint  commissioner  with 
the  others  here  named,  to  treat  for  terms  of  peace  (20  March,  10  Ric. 
II.,  A.D.  1386-7,  mem.  1)  : — "  Le  Roy  a  toutz  ceux  <fcc.  Confiautz  an  " 
'*  plein  le  les  loialte,  seens  (nc),  avisement,  et  discretions  de  les  hon'ables  " 
"  piers  en  Dieu,  Wauter  1  evesq'  de  Bath  &  Welles,  &  Thomas  eyesq'  " 
"  de  Kardoille,  &  nos  tres  chiers  &  foialx  Henr*  de  Percy  count  de  *' 
"  Northumbr*,  Johan  sire  de  Nevill,  Philip  Darcy,  Meistre  Esmon  ** 
''  Stafford  dean  de  Teglise  cathedrale  d  E'vwyk  (York),  Matheu  de  " 
''  Redemane  chivaler,  <fec.  Don*  par  tesmoignance  de  n*re  g*nt  seal  a  " 
**  n're  paloys  de  Westm',  le  xx  jour  de  Martz  Tan  de  grace  mill  trois  '* 
**  centz  quatre  vint  et  sisme,  &  de  noz  regnes  disme.  P  le  roy  &  son  *' 
"conseiL" 

We  find  him  again  constituted  a  commissioner,  together  with  William 
de  Aldeburgh  (12  Ric.  II.,  a.d.  1388),  for  arraying  all  the  men  at  arms 
in  Northumberland  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  (Rot.  Scot. 
U.  95). 

The  entries,  immediately  foregoing,  doubtless  refer  to  the  same  Sir 
Matthew,  who  was  Governor  of  Berwick,  [about  whom  Grafton  has  a 
quaint  account  in  his  Chronicle],  and  so  also  we  imagine  does  the  entry 
here  given  from  the  York  Wills,  published  by  the  Surtees  Society  : — 
Richard  Burgh,  who  m.  Margaret,  d.  of  Thomas  Roos  of  Kendal,  bequeaths 
in  his  will^  dated  1407,  and  proved  the  same  year,  the  sum  of  13  marks 
to  two  chantry  priests,  for  the  celebration  of  masses  for  the  souls  of  Sir 
Matthew  Redman  and  others  : — **  Item  lego  xiij  marcas  duobus  presbi-  " 
**  teris  ad  celebrandum,  per  unum  annum,  pro  animabus  Ricardi  Regis  *' 
"  Angliee,  Ducis  Northfol*,  Thomse  domini  de  ClyflFord,  Mathei  de  Red-  *' 
'*  man  militis,  pro  animabus  antecessorum  meorum,  et  pro  animabus  " 
"  omnium  fidelium  defunctorum,  de  quibus  aliqua  bona  habui  et  resti-  *' 
"  tucionem  non  feci."     (Test.  Ebor. ;  Sur.  Soc.  L  348). 

We  now  come  to  that  generation  of  the  Redman  family,  which,  by  the 
intermarriage  with  that  of  Aldeburgh,  first  brought  the  Redmans  to 
Harwood  in  Yorkshire. 

It  is  probable  from  the  dates,  that  the  two  first  enumerated  Richards, 
are  identical  with  the  Sir  Richard,  who  follows  them  in  succession. 

Richard  Redman  of  Redman,  was  Sheriff  of  Cumberland,  13  and  22 
Richard  11.  (1390-1399). 

Richard  Redman  was  Sheriff  of  the  same  county,  3  Hen.  IV.  1402. 

By  writ,  dated  at  Pontefract,  7  July,  1404,  we  find  Sir  Richard  Redman 
ordered  to  array  the  men  of  Kendal  and  Lonsdale  : — **  R.  dilecto  et ' 
**  fideli  suo  Ricardo  Redeman  chivaler  salutem.  Sciatis  quod  assigna- ' 
**  vimus  vos  ad  arraiandum  omnes  homines  ad  arma  et  sagittarios,  ac  *' 
'*  alios  homines  defensabiles  in  partibus  de  Ken  dale  et  Lonsdale  in  * 
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it 


com'  Westmerlandiee.     Teste  Rege  apud  Pontfreyt,  vij  die  Julii  (5  " 

Hen.  IV.)  (m.  9).'* 

He  was  subsequently  associated  (11  Hen.  IV.),  with  Master  Richard 
Holme,  Canon  of  York,  to  treat  of  peace  with  the  Scotch  commissioners ; 
— **  Rex  dilectis  et  fidelibus  suis  Ricardo  Redeman  chivaler  et  Magistro  " 
**  Ricardo  Holme,  Canonico  £bor^,  salutem.  Sciatis  quod  nos  consti-  " 
**  tuimus  et  assignamus  vos  deputatos  nostros  et  nuncios  speciales." 
Given  at  Westminster,  xx  Nov',  U09  (Rot.  Scot,  ii.,  192). 

This  was  Sir  Richard  Redman  of  Levens,  whose  wife  was  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  Redman,  in  right  of  whom  he  becane  Lord  of  a  moiety  of 
Harwood.  She  was  d.  and  coheir  of  William  de  Aldeburgh,  Lord  of 
Harwood,  her  first  husband  having  been  Sir  Bryan  Stapleton  of  Carleton, 
(ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Beaumont). 

When  treating  of  the  family  of  De  Aldeburgh  presently,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  again  to  this  Sir  Richard  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth.  We 
will  now  add  the  following,  which  seem  to  relate  more  especially  to  them- 

SfilvfiS  ' 

(Ffines  Term'  Pasche,  A^  8  H.  IV.) 

ffinis  A^  8  H.  IV.  inter petentem  et  Ric'um  Redman  ch'r 

et  Elizabetham  uxorem  deforciantes  de  mediat'  manerii  de  Harwod ; 
Matheus  fil'  eor',  et  Ric'us  frater  Mathei.  Si  nullus  heres  masculus  fit 
inter  eos,  remaneat  heredibus  Brian!  Stapleton,  filii  pr'd*c'e  Elizabethe  ;  si 
Brianus  ob.  s.  h.  remaneat  rectis  heredibus  pr'd'c*e  Elizabethe. 

[Dods.  MS.  159,  fol.  196*'] 

The  next  entry  refers  to  a  grant  of  lands  at  Heversham,  in  Westmore- 
land : 

Johannes,  filius  Radulphi  Arneys,  dedit  Ric'o  de  Redemane  militi,  omn' 
terras  et  tenement'  sua  in  villis  de  Ueversham,  et  Hoton  Rofe  in  Kendale, 
Test.  Waltero  de  Strikland  milite  ;  Joh'e  de  Strikland  ;  Joh'e  de  Preston, 
&G,  dat'  apud  Heversham  in  Kendale  21  Ric.  II.  (MS.  Dods.  159, 
fo.  195»»). 

The  following  charter,  confirming  that  of  his  grandfather,  is  from  the 
chartulary  of  Byland  (Bellalanda)  Abbey,  formerly  in  S'  Mary's  Tower, 
York  (Dods.  MS.  94,  fo.  23**)  :— 
No.  31. 

Ric'us  Redman  miles,  filius  et  heres  d'ni  Mathei  Redman  mil,  con- 
firmat  cartam  Mathei  de  Redman  supradict',  quondam  antecessoris  sui ; 
Test.  D'no  Will'o  de  Thirkekeld  mil' ;  Ric'  de  Rosse ;  Thoma  de  Warde- 
cope  ;  Hugone  de  Salkeld  ;  Tho.  Scaife,  et  aliis.  Dat'  apud  Kirkeby 
Kendall  in  festo  S'c'i  Thome  Appl'i,  anno  d'ni  1390. 

The  substance  of  the  ensuing  inquisition  has  been  given  elsewhere. 
It  refers  to  the  descent  of  four  generations  from  the  foregoing  Sir 
Richard. 

[Dods.  MS.  159,  fo.  196.] 
( Inquisitio  capta  ap**  Kirkby  in  Kendall,  21  K  IV.  Jura- 
Wostm'L  \  tores  dicunt  super  sacramentum  suum,  quod  Ric'us  Redman 
21  Ed.  IV.  1  miles,  obiit  sei'tus  de  manerio  de  Levins,  ind'nico  suo  ut 
Cde  feodo,  et  q**  idem  Ric'us  sic  sei'tus,  dedit  Will'o  filio  suo 
et  heredi,  et  Margarete  ux'i  ejus,  p'cellam  manerii  p'd'ci,  et  p'd'cus 
Will'us  obiit  de  tali  btatu  sei'tus.  Et  jur  dicunt  quod  Margareta  Red- 
man, nup'  uxor  Will'i  Redman  militis,  inventa  est  dotabilis,  <kc.  Ergo 
escaetor  assignavit  eidem  Margaret',  p'  Thoma'  Strikland  militcm  attor- 
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natum  Buum,  quod  Edwardus  Redman  v^  suus  attomatus  p'  promoniciones 
e'is  f  cas  assign'  tertiam  partem  omnium  mess',  4&c.  de  Levyns,  &o. 

Dods worth  also  gives  the  following  entry  amongst  the  Escheats  of  the 
year  following  : — 

[Esc'  Ao  22  Edw.  IV.,  N^  49]. 

Jur*  die'  q^  Will' us  Redman  miles,  tenuit  die  quo  obiit  manerium  de 
Ley  ens  de  WiU'o  Parr,  ut  de  Baronia  sua  de  Kendale,  et  quod  Edwardus 
Redman  est  pater  et  heres  predicti  Will'i,  et  etatis  xxvj  annorum  (MS. 
Dods.  70,  fo.  141»>). 

The  purport  of  these  h,  that : — 

In  21  Edw.  IV.,  it  was  found  by  inquisition  that  the  manor  of  Levens 
was  held  of  William  Parre,  as  of  his  !E^ux)ny  of  Kendal,  and  that  Richard 
Redman  Knt.,  had  a  son  Matthew,  who  died  in  vit&  patris,  which  Mat- 
thew had  a  son  Richard,'  who  had  a  son  William,  who  died  s.  p.,  and 
whose  heir  was  his  younger  brother  Edward,  then  of  the  age  of  26  years. 
This  Edward  is  shewn  to  have  been  living  temp.  Hen.  VII.,  for  Thomas 
Harrington,  then  attainted,  held  of  him  (according  to  Bum,  i.,  294)  a 
messuage  and  tenement  at  Lupton,  in  the  4^  of  that  King,  and  was  in 
all  likelihood  the  same  Edward,  Sheriff  of  Cumberland  9  Hen.  VII. 
(Hutchinson's  Cumberland.) 

[Entries  relating  to  these  descendants  of  Sir  Richard  will  be  quoted 
presently.] 

Elizabeth  Redman  (his  wife),  is  mentioned  in  the  two  wills  follow- 
ing :— 

In  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Roos  of  Ingmanthorp,  dated  16  July,  1399  : — 

''Item lego  dominae  Elizabethae  Redeman  meam  legendam  Sanctorum  ;*' 
and  in  that  of  Sir  Henry  Vavasour  of  Haselwood,  dated, ''  die  dominica  " 
''  in  crastino  Annunciationis  Beatee  Mariae  Virginis,  Mccccxiii."  the 
bequest  is  made  to  her  of  a  ring  of  gold  : — "  Item  lego  dominsQ  Eliza-  " 
''  bethsB  de  Redman  unum  annulum  de  auro." 

(Test.  Ebor*  L,  pp.  351,  361.     Sur.  Soa) 

The  will  of  Sir  Richard  Redman,  made  two  years  preceding  his  death, 
is  here  given  from  Dods.  MS.  169,  fol.  195  : — 

Ric'us  Redman  miles  ordinat  testament um  prime  die  Mali  3^^  H.  VI., 
de  manerio  de  Levens  in  com'  Westm*,  et  de  burgagiis  et  reversionibus 
cum  pertinentiis  in  villa  de  Harwode,  cum  advocacionibus  cantariarum  in 
eccFia  de  Harwode  in  hunc  modum ;  Imprimis  volo  quod  feoffatores  mei 
feoffati  in  manerio  de  Levens,  et  burgagiis  et  advocacibz  cantar^  de  Har- 
wode, dimittant,  et  feoffamentum  faciant,  statim  post  mortem  mei  prefati 
Ric*i  Redman  militis,  p'  cartas  indentatas  Ric'o  filio  meo  in  omnibus  pre- 
dictis  manerio  et  burgagiis,  tenend'  et  h'end'  eidem  Ric*o  filio  meo,  usq* 
ad  plenam  etatem  Ric*i  Redman,  filii  Mathei  Redman  militis.  Ita  quod 
cum  predictus  Ric'us,  filius  Mathei  Redman  militis,  pervenerit  ad  suam 
plenam  aetatem,  volo  quod  omnia  predicta  maneria  et  bui^gag'  &c  rema- 
neant  predicto  Ric'o  Redman,  filio  Mathei,  et  si  predictus  Ric'us  filius 
Mathei  Redman,  obierit  sine  herede  masculo  de  corpore  suo  procreate, 
predicta  maneria  et  burgag*  remaneant  Ric'o  Redman  filio  meo,  et  here- 
dibus  masculis  de  corpore  suo,  et  si  Ric'us  fir  meus  ob'  s.  h.  masculis, 
remaneant  Joh'i  Redman,  filio  Elene  Grene  &c.     It'm  volo  quod  feoffa- 

^  The  wardahip  of  the  half-manor  of  Duket,  and  Thomas  Redman,  during  the 
Harwood    is    granted    to    Sir    Richard      minority  of  the  Richard  here  named. 
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tores  mei  feoffati,  in  maneriis  de  Kereby  et  Kirkby  (Kirkby  Overblow)  (in 
com'  Ebor*),  teneant  predicta  maneria  cum  proficuis  <&c.  ad  iisum  meum 
et  assignatorum  meoruiUi  durante  minore  aetate  Briani  de  Stapleton,  filii 
Brian!  de  Stapleton  militiSy  £t  quando  prefatus  Brianus,  filius  Briani  de 
Stapleton  militis,  ad  plenam  eetatem  pervenerit,  volo  quod  predict!  feoffa- 
tores  mei,  faciant  statum  et  feoffamentum  predicto  Briano,  fir  Briani 
Stapleton  militis,  et  heredibus  masculis  de  corpore  etc.,  sub  condicione 
quod  si  Brianus,  filius  Briani  Stapleton  militis,  seu  heredes  implacitent, 
seu  intrent  vel  perturbent  me  prefatum  Ric'um  Redman  militem,  vel 
heredes  meos  de  corpore  £lizabethe,  nuper  uxoris  mee,  masculos  legitime 
procreates,  de  manerio  et  castello  de  Harwode,  <&o.  tunc  feofiatores  mei 
intrent  in  predictis  maneriis  de  Kereby  et  Kirkeby,  et  de  eisdem  statum 
&cient  mihi  et  heredibus  meis  masculis,  de  corpore  Ehzabethe,  nuper 
uxoris  mee  legitime  procreatis,  et  si  contingat  me  qbire  sine  heredibus  de 
corpore  pr'd'ce  EHizabethe  procreatis,  tunc  volo  quod  predicta  maneria  de 
Kereby  et  Kirkby  remaneant  rectis  heredibus  dicte  £lizabethe  imp'pe- 
tuum.  Et  si  contingat  p'd'c'am  Elizabeth'  ob.  s.  h.,  remaneant  Johanne, 
nx'i  WiU'i  Ingilby,  et  Isabelle  sorori  pr'd'ce  Johanne,  filiabus  Briani  de 
Stapleton  militis,  sub  condic'oe  et  forma  p'd'cis  &c. 

Sir  R*  Redman  was  buried  at  Harwood,  where  a  splendid  monument 
perpetuates  his  name. 

Sir  Richard  Redman,  of  Harwood  and  Levens,  (grandson  of  the  fore- 
going), was  knight  to  represent  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  20  Hen.  VI, 
(1442).  He  married  Margaret,  d.  of  Thomas  Middleton  of  Middleton 
Hall,  in  Westmoreland. 

Edward  Redman,  named  in  the  post-mortem  inquest  taken  on  his 
brother  William,  22  Edw.  IV.,  had  granted  to  him  the  pardon 
foUowing : — 

H.  VIII.,  A®  regni  sui  prime,  pardonabat  Edwardo  Redmayn,  flfratri  et 
he*d*i  Willi  Redmayn  militis  ;  alias  d*nus 

'  Isell,  in  com*  Cumbr*  ar*,  nuper  vie'  Cumb' ;  nuper 
de  Levyns  in  com*  Westm'land  ar' ;  nuper  vie' 
Som'set  et  Dorset ;  firater  et  heres  Will'i  Redmayn 
militis  de  Harewod,  in  com*  Ebor*  ar* ;  de  London, 
gentilman  ;  nuper  de  Chideoke  (Chideock),  in  com* 
Dorset ;  (Ex  pardonac'oe  ip'a  sub  sigillo). 

This  Edward  had  yssue  Richard,  who  had  Matthew,  that  sold  Leven^ 

and  Seised  A^  4  Elizab.  to Bellingham  (a.d.  1561).     (MS.  Dods. 

159,  fo.  196.) 

There  is  a  manifest  confusion  of  conflicting  evidence,  as  to  the  time 
&o.  at  which  the  property  of  Levens  became  alienated.  Bum  asserts, 
that  Edward  Redman  was  the  last  who  resided  at  Levens.  Again,  the 
connection  of  the  family  with  Westmoreland  would  seem  to  have  ceased 
before  that  time,  for  we  find  (according  to  him),  that  Levens  was  pur- 
chased by  one  of  the  Bellinghams  of Redman'  of  Thornton,  (Thorn- 
ton in  Lonsdale). 

The  Westmoreland  inquisition  on  Edward  Redman  was  taken  before 
John  Fleming,  the  King's  escheator  1  and  2  Hen.  VI IL  (1510) ;  that  on 
his  son,  Richard,  35  and  36  of  the  same  King  (1544),  before  Henry  Tol- 

*  Redman  of  Twialeton  and  Thornton      Redman,  differenced  by  a  mallet,  as  s^ven 
in  Lonsdale,  is  mentioned  in  the  will  of      in  Qlovers  Visitation,  ▲.D.  1684-f. 
Edward  Redman;  he  bore  the  arms  of 


Edwardus 
Redmayn 


I   de    / 
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son  gentleman,  the  King's  escheator  for  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
(see  pedigree),  (App.  11,  Report  10,  Deputy  Keeper  Pulx  Rec.  i)p. 
17,  19). 

In  the  22  Hen.  VIII.  (1530)  Thomas  Redman  was  deputy  to  Thomas 
Berkeley,  bailiflF  of  the  Lordsliip  of  Sheriff  Button  (Rawl.  MS.  451,  fo. 
44»>). 

Richard,  son  of  Edward  aforesaid,  was  the  father  of  Matthew  Redman, 
and  he  was  the  last  of  whom  we  have  any  certain  knowledge,  as  connected 
with  Harwood.  In  1548  he  gave  in  an  account  of  his  estate  to 
the  then  escheator  of  Yorkshire,  and  a  few  years  later  (9  Eliz.)  (1566),  he 
was  called  upon  to  show  by  what  title  he  held  the  manor  of  Harwood, 
"  ad  ostendendum  quo  titulo  tenet  manerium  de  Harwod  "  (Jones's  Index 
to  Originalia). 

Whitaker  says  :  "  How  or  when  the  property  of  the  Redmans  termi- " 
''  nated  at  Harwood  is  uncertain,  and  their  further  history  is  involved  in  '* 
"  obscurity." 

Therefore  we  may  add  that  from  this  date  all  authentic  record  with 
respect  to  succession  in  the  Redman  family,  may  be  said  to  cease. 


The  following  are  instances  of  other  Redmans,  at  various  dates,  whom 
we  fail  to  identify. 

Unidentified  Redmans,  of  Levens,  Harwood,  etc. 

Matthew  de  Redeman  is  one  with  three  others,)  viz.  William  de  Laucos- 
ter,  Robert  de  Lathum,  and  John  de  Mara),  who  affix  their  respective 
seals  to  the  release,  without  date,  from  Warinus  de  Waleton  to  the  abbey 
of  Sees  and  the  priory  of  Lancaster,  of  the  right  of  patronage  of  the 
church  of  Eccleston. 

iThe  date  of  this  instrument  cannot  be  later  than  31  Hen. 
,,  at  which  time  the  last  William  of  Lancaster  died,  although 
the  attestation  of  Richard  de  Pincema  thereto  '*  tunc  temporis 
vicecomite,**  makes  it  doubtful  whether  William  de  Lancaster 
(the  3^)  is  here  indicated.]  (Madox  FormuL  Angl,  376.) 

James  de  Redman  was  a  juror  on  the  inquisition,  taken  after  the  death 
of  Philippa,  wife  of  Robert  de  Veer,  Duke  of  Ireland,  13  Hen  IV,,  on 
which  inq.  Richard  Duket  was  also  a  juror ;  (RawL  MS.  B.  438,  fo.  70^). 
Thomas  Redman  is  granted  (Fines  5  Hen.  VI.,  m.  15,  1427)^  conjointly 
with.  Sir  R^  Duket  of  Orayrigg^  the  custody  of  the  moiety  of  the  manor 
of  Harwood,  during  the  minority  of  Richard,  grandson  of  Sir  R^^  Redman 
(Dods.  MS.). 

The  same  Thomas  witnesses  previously,  4  Hen.  V.  (1416),  the  deed  of 
assignment  by  William  Tunstall,  of  his  castle  of  Thurland  in  Lancashire, 
and  other  lands  in  York""  and  Westmoreland  (MS.  Dods.  62,  fo.  2). 

Thomas  Redman  of  Bossall,  co.  York,  on  whom  the  inquisition  p.m.  was 
taken  7  Hen.  VIIL  (1516). 

Elizabeth  Redman,  '*  quondam  uxor  Johannis  Gascoine,  ar.  obiit  7 
Sept'  20  Hen.  VIIL  (1529),  et  Willielmus  est  filius  et  heres,  etat*  60 
(«c)  annorum"  (MS.  Dods.  90,  fo.  100). 

Walter  Redman,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  1425, 
and  to  have  died  1 508.     He  was  rector  of  All  Saints,  Norwich. 
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To  1S37  John  Redman  wan  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  became  in  1546 
first  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Carabiidge.  Me  died  in  1551,  aged  52, 
and  was  buried  in  Westiuiiutter  Abbey.  He  assisted  in  compiling  the 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  published  in  l.')49. 

lu  1594,  we  fiud  a  William  Redman,  Biabop  of  Norwich. 


We  conclude  our  notices  of  the  Redman  family  with  the  following 
notes  from  the  Dodaworth  Collections,  of  arms  and  monumental  inscrip- 
tion at  one  time  in  tlie  Westmoreland  churches  of  HeTeraham  and  Kirk- 
by-Lonsdale.  In  the  latter  church  of  Eirkby-Lonsdale,  were  to  be  seen 
"  In  a  south  windowe,"  in  Bodawoi'th'a  time  (1G06),  the  ai-nia  of  Redman  : 
—Gules,  3  cushions  ermine  ;  (Dods.  MS.  49,  fo.  30). 

In  the  parish  church  of  Heversham  were  the  remains  of  an  epitaph  in 
the  year  1628,  commemorative  of  this  family  r — 
Com'  Westm'l  i  "  Heversham  church   1  May.  1628," 

(  "  In  the  middle  quyer 

"  Redman  erat  certe  Leveus  hferea,  Harwode  aperte," 
"  Edwardo  iiij""  regi  meruit  fsmulari," 


"  Ye  rest  broken  " 

("  Levena,   the  antient   seat   of  Redman 
parish")  (MS.  Dods.  119,  fo.  74). 


beirinai  formarly  Id  cutis.  ( 

4>h  ^hi.p^h  .J   U...^.wu1      /^arhlt 
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FAMILY  OF  ALDEBUEGH;    HAEWOOD  EVIDENCES. 

Ivo  de  Aldeburgh,  the  father  of  William,  Lord  of  Harwood  (by  feoff- 
ment of  Robert  de  Insula),  was  a  man  of  reputation  in  his  day,  aud  very 
oooHpicuous  during  the  early  contests  with  Scotland  under  the  Edwardu, 
as  the  varioua  entriee  recordiug  hie  name  in  the  ensuing  pages  will 
testify. 

His  wife  was  Maria,  by  whom  he  had  William  de  Aldebargfa,  (who 
married  Elizabeth  de  loHuta) ;  and  Catherine.  This  descent  is  supported 
by  the  following  entries,  and  corroborated  fay  other  evidences  in  the 
sequel : — 

"  Ego  Jfaria, relicta  domini  Ivonu  de  Aldeburgh  militis,  dedi  WilUelmo  " 
"Jiliomeo  terras  in  Aldeburgh.  Dat' apud  Aldeburgh,  anno  22  Edw." 
«  in."     (Harl.  MS.  245,  fo.  U7). 

"  Indeutura  inter  WUlielmum,  jUium  Ivonu  de  Aldebargh  militis,  et  " 
"  KaUrmam  sororem  dicti  Willielmi.  Dat'  apud  Aldeburgh,  anno  23  *" 
"Edw.  in."     (Harl.  MS.  216,  fo.  150). 

"  Ego  WUlielmtu,  Jititu  Ivonii  de  Aldeburgh  militis,  dedi  Johanni,  filio  " 
"  Will'mi  de  Moubray,  et  Margaretce  uxori  ejus,  manerium  meum  de  " 
"  Aldebui^gb,  in  Richemondeohire ;  dat'  26  Edw.  IIL  ^  (fo.  LSI.") 


"  [S.  Wai'mi  de  Aldebn^h.]  " 

"Carta  WilPmijUalvonitde Aldeburgh  miVitia.  Dat' anno 26 Edw.' III. 
"  Idem  tenuit  manerium  de  Aldebui^h,  in  com.  Richmond," 

"  [Sigillum  Will'mi  de  Aldeburgh.]  "* 

Among  the  evidences  verifying  the  descent  of  William,  Baron  Alde- 
burgh, as  SOD  of  Ivo,  none  is  more  conclusive  than  the  foot  that  King 
Edward  llL,  in  confirming  to  William  de  Aldeburgh  the  lands  which 
had  been  granted  to  Ivo,  his  father,  by  Edward  Balliol,  King  of  Scotland, 
expressly  names  him  his  wb  and  heir,  "JUw  tt  hero."'     The  transcript 

*  "  A  IjoD  ninpuit  with  a  flower  de  lioe  oa  hii  sbouldar."    (Harl.  H3..  S4S.I 
■  A  amjtclural  or  imaginary  affiUitioii  hkring  been  uugnsd  to  WillUm  de  Alde- 
burgh (aa  aoD  of  Richard),  b;  more  than  one  compilsr,  ws  odl  attenUoD  to  tiie  error, 
for  the  fact  is  proved  by  the  evidence  we  have  adduced,  that  the  deaceut  of  the 
family  of  Aldebur){h  for  three  geaeratioiu  wu  plainly  thui ; — 
iTo  de  AldaburghyMuli 

Catherine.  WilUiuD  de  AldeboTEb  (Bens  Aldeburgh  ld.  lS71)T=EUnbeUi  de  Innla. 

EUubeth.  ajbUL  Wllll>undeAMebuigh» 
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fix>m  the  original  record  is  given  hereafter,  when  noticing  entries  relative 
to  the  Scotch  King. 

What  the  relationship  may  have  been  of  the  foregoing,  to  those  named 
in  the  ensuing  deed  without  date,  we  have  not  ascertained  : — 

Carta  Helewisise,  uxorisWillielmi  filii  Robertide  Aldeburgh;  (sine  data.) 

(Collections  by  Glover,  Somerset  Herald,  in  158 —  ; 

Harl.  MS.  245,  ff.  147,  150,  151).         (Dods.  MS.  68,  fo.  13»>). 

William  de  Aldeburgh  (son  of  Ivo)  aforesaid,  summoned  to  Parliament 
as  a  baron,  from  Jan.  8,  44  Edw.  III.  (1371),  to  Aug.  8,  10  Ric.  XL 
(1386),  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John,  Lord  Lisle  de  Rougemonte, 
and  sister  of  Robert,  Lord  Lisle,  of  whom  hereafter,  and  died  in  1388. 
By  her,  he  had  one  son,  William  de  Aldeburgh,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  (the  son),  was  ever  summoned  to  Parliament.  He  died  s.  p.  20 
Aug.  1391,  having  married  Margery,  d.  of  Thomas  Sutton,  of  Sutton  in 
Holdemess,  leaving  his  two  sistei-s  his  co-heirs.  Of  these,  Elizabeth, 
married  !•*  Sir  Bryan  Stapylton  of  Carle  ton,  Knt,  (now  represented  by 
Lord  I^aumont),  and  2*y  Sir  Richard  Redman,  of  Levens  in  Westmore- 
land, Knt,  (from  whom  descended  in  the  female  line,  and  in  the  fifth 
degree.  Sir  Lyonel  Ducket,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  temp.  Elizabeth) ; 
Sybil  1  married  Sir  William  Ryther,  of  Ryther  Castle. 

The  inq.  p.  m.  taken  on  Will' us  de  Aldeburgh  chr.,  is  dated  15  Ria 
II.  (prima  pars,  n°  2). 

That  taken  after  the  death  of  his  father,  is  dated  11  Ric.  II.  (Escaef 
de  anno  undecimo  Ricardi  secundi). 

By  the  death  of  William  de  Aldeburgh,  (in  1391),  without  issue,  the 
Barouy  of  Aldeburgh  fell  into  abeyance  between  his  two  sisters,  as  it  still 
continues  with  their  descendants. 

The  subjoined  tabular  pedigree  shows  the  descent  of  the  two  lines  of 
Beaumont  (Stapleton  of  Carleton),  and  of  Duckett  (through  Redman). 
(See  next  page,) 

The  deed  of  concession  of  the  castle  and  manor  of  Harwood,  entered 
on  the  Fine  Roll,  38  Edward  III.  (1365),  has  been  already  quoted  ;  the 
following  are  some  of  the  escheats,  inquisitions  ad  q.  damnum,  and  fines, 
bearing  on  the  foregoing,  and  verifying  them  : — 

"  Robertus  de  Insula  du  Rub^  Monte  chivaler,  feoflavit  Willielmum 
de  Aldeburgh  ch'r  de  duabus  partibus  manerii  de  Harewode  ''  (Esceat'  de 
anno  tricesimo  octavo  Edw.  III.  n®  19)  (38  Edw.  III.). 

(Hiir  ffiues,  17  Ric.  II.) 

Brianus  Stapelton  et  ElizahetJia  uxor  ejus,  ac  Willielmus  de  Ryther 
et  SibUla  uxor  ejus,  sorores  et  heredes  Willielmi  de  Aldeburgh,  tenent  de 
Rege  in  capite  per  servicium  xij«  partis  unius  feodi  militis,  i  mess'  et 
2  acras  ter'  in  Harivode,  ac  reddunt  iiij^^  vj»  xj**  annuatim  exeunt*  de  30 
mess'  et  et  44  bo'  ter'  in  Uarwod^  Lofthouse,  Stokehouse, 

Hoby,  Weton,  Rigton  in  le  forest,  Estkeswyk,  Dunkeswyk,  Helthwaite, 
Horsford,  Yedon,  Weardelay,  Stokton  et  Est  Carlton,  que  sunt  parcelle 
manerii  de  Harwode  (MS.  Dods.  72,  fo.  96^).  (fo.  439.) 

[Esch.  11  R.  IL  No  3.] 

{Willielmus  de  Aldeburgh  tenet  liij*  viij^  redd',  exeunt'  de  16 
mess'  etc.  in  Harwod  4cc.,  ac  tenet  de  Johanne  de  Percy  de  Kil- 
dale,  per  servicium  mil',  ma'  de  Kelfeild,  ac  al'  mess'  et  ter'  in 
Kelfeild.  (fo.  472.) 

(Dods.  MS.  72,  fo.  107«>) 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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I  A  _j  B 


Stephen  Ducket,  (M.  P.  for  Calne,  Wllt8).=r  Sir  ThomM  Ducket,  ob.  a.  p. 

(Wm  dated  1691).  | 


I  I 

Lionel  Duckott,  (M.  P.  for  Culne),  ob.  a.  p.  John  Duckett  (M.  P.  for  Calno)     (Adrn'onqp 

(Will  dated  1800.)  1650.)  /     x  -r 


William  Duckett  (M.  P.  for  Colne).     (WUl  dated  108«.  )=r 
Lionel  Duckett  (M.  P.  for  Calne).   (Will  dHted  1M3.>7 

Ooorge  Duckett,  (M.  P»  for  Calne). sp  William  Duckett,  (M.  P.  for  Calne). 

1         — —  , 

Thomas  Duckett  (M.  P.  for  Calne),  (Will  dated  1764)  ob.  a.  p.  ^^raco  Goldatone. 

. .  Neale,  lat  huaVd.  «Grace.^Sir  George  Jackaon,  lat  Bart.  (M.P.  for  Colcheater),  Snd  huab'd. 


Bir  George  Duckett,  Ind  Bart  (M.P.  for  LymingtonX^Iaabella. 

^1 

Bir  G.  F.  Duckett,  Srd  Bart 

Accorde  fait  entre  Manf  WilCm  de  Aldehurgh  seigneur  de  Harwood 
et  Kyrkby  overblawes,'  d'une  p*te,  et  Mons'  Will*m  de  Erghom  (Ergom, 
Ergum),  seigneur  de  Kereby  d'autre  p'te,  de  com'une  que  le  dit  Mons' 
Wiirra  de  Erghom  et  sez  tennaunts  de  Kerby,  claymont  en  Kirkby  et 
Swynden.  Dat'  a  Harwod  49  Ed.  III.  [Ex  carta  in  mea  custodia  (Dods- 
worth)].     (Dods.  MS.  159,  fo.  194»'). 

(Inq.  ad  q.  d.,  anno  10  Ric  II. ;  n^  5.) 

I  Via  que  ducit  de  Harwood  et  Dunkeswyk 
Pro  Willielmo  de  Aldeburg  <  subter  parcum  ipsius  Willielmi,  apud  villam 

(  de  Harwode  in  elargationem  dicti  parci. 

Ebor*. 

The  arms  of  Aldeburgh  were  to  be  seen  in  the  north  window  of  the 
choir  of  Swillington  church,  in  Yorkshire,  when  visited  by  Dodsworth  in 
1620,  viz. : — '*  G.  a  lion  i*ampant  arg.  on  his  breast  a  fleur  de  lis  az." 
The  armorial  ensigns  of  this  family  figure  very  extensively  in  the  carved 
stone  work  of  the  ruins  of  Harwood  castle  at  the  present  day,  more 
particularly  alluded  to  in  the  sequel  of  this  notice. 

William  de  Aldeburgh,  son  of  Ivo,  was  buried  at  Aldburgh,'  in  Rich- 
mondshire,  where  a  still  existing  brass  records  his  memory. 

His  son,  another  William,  dying  on  the  20^  Aug.  1391,  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  the  Friars  Preachers  at  York. 

The  brass  in  question,  commemomtive  of  William  de  Aldeburgh,  with 
the  effigy  of  a  knight,  is  fixed  on  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle  of  Aldborough 
church.  The  only  part  of  the  inscription  now  remaining  is  : — **  will's  " 
''  D.  ALDEBURGH."  From  the  mixture  of  plat«  and  chain  armour  on  the 
knight's  figure,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  brass  must  date  to  a 
period  anterior  to  1391,  (namely  to  the  date  of  the  1»'  William  de  Alde- 
burgh's  death).  The  church  is  supposed  to  date  from  about  1360  or 
1370,  so  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  brass  is  to  the 
memory  of  William  the  father,  who  was  very  probably  the  founder  of 
the  church. 

*  Kirkby-Overbloff.  '  Aldborough,  near  Boroughbrid^. 


» 
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We  may  further  observe  that  in  Aldborough  church  there  is  a  stone, 
to  the  memory  of  a  later  member  of  the  family,  (which  has  clearly  liad  a 
brass  upon  it,  but  of  which  nothing  now  remains,)  with  this  inscrip- 
tion : — "  Orate  pro  an.  Will'i  Aldbufrgh]  arraig  :  qui  obiit  xv  die  Aprilis" 
"anno  d'ni  milFmo  cccc  Ixxv,  (cujus)  anime  propitietur  Deus,  Amen." 
Below  the  inscription  is  the  matrix  of  a  brazen  cross. 

The  will  of  William  de  Aldeburgh  (the  son),  here  given,  dated  1390, 
from  the  Registry  of  York,  forms  one  of  the  "  Testamenta  Eboraoensia" 
of  the  Surtees  Society. 

Testamentum  Domini  Willielmi  Aldeburgh  militis. 

**  En  nom  de  Dieu,  Amen.  Lunedy  le  xiiii°*«  jour  de  Novembre,  Tan  " 
*'  du  regne  le  Roy  Richard  second  puis  le  conquest  d'Engleterre  quator-  *' 
"  zieme,  h  Harwode,  Jeo  William  de  Aldeburgh  chivder,  ordeigne  et '' 
"  fBLce  mon  testament  en  tiel  forme.  En  primes,  jeo  devise  ma  alme  a 
'*  Dieu  mon  creatour,  et  mon  corps  sepeliere  ou  Dieu  plerra.  Item  jeo 
"  done  et  devise  as  Freres  Prechours  d'Everwyk  xx».  Item  jeo  done  et " 
"  devise  as  Freres  Anstynes  d*Everwyk  xx".  Item  jeo  done  et  devise  as  " 
'*  Freres  Oarmis  d'Everwyk  xx».  Item  jep  done  et  devise  a  Margerie "  " 
*'  ma  femme  et  mes  enfauntz  le  residue  de  touz  mes  bieuz  et  chateux  *' 
"  meobbles  et  non  meobbles,  ensemblement  ove  lez  dettz  a  moy  duez " 
''  gardez  et  manage  que  jeo  ay  tanque  al  plein  age  d*eux,  issint  q*ele  *' 
**  paye  lez  dettz  monsieur  mon  pier,  et  mene  et  face  pour  m*  alme  si  ** 
"  come  ele  voydroit  que  jeo  face  pour  ele.  Et  pour  cest  disposicon  *' 
**  bien  et  loialment  faire  et  parfoumer,  en  charge  de  lour  almes  devaunt " 
''  Dieux,  tiels  face  et  ordeigne  mes  executours,  c*est  a  dire  mon  sire  ^ 

Robert  de  Roos  de  Ingmanthorp,  mon  sire  Thomas  de  Merkenfeld, '' 

frere  Johan  de  Parische,  Sire  Robert  de  Wycliflf ;  Majorie  ma  feme " 
'*  ensement  executour  et  surveiour  ove  dit  mon  Sire  Robert  de  Roos,  ou  " 
'^  saunz  luy  en  cas  s'il  ne  voet  meller.  Ceaux  tesmoignes.  Sire  Johan  *' 
**  de  Langton  vicar  de  Harwode,  Sire  Thomas  de  Birken  chapleyne, " 
"  Sire  Roger  de  Midelton  chapleyn,  William  Gilson  clerk,  et  Eadmund  " 
**  de  Whithall.  En  tesmoiguance  de  q'ele  chose  a  oest  present  mon  " 
'*  testament  ay  mys  mon  seall  de  mez  armes,  a  Harwod,  Tan  et  jour" 
"  BU8ditez»'  [Prob.  vi  Sept'  M.CCCXCL] 

Mention  is  made  of  this  same  William  de  Aldeburgh,  in  the  will  of  Sir 
Marmaduke  Constable,  of  Holme  and  Flamborough,  wherein  he  is  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  supervisors. — "  Et  ad  istam  ultimam  voluntatem  *' 
^*  meam  &c.  <&c.,  constituo  et  ordino  &c,  necnon  Dominos  Willielmum" 
"  de  Aldeburgh  et  Robertum  de  Ros,  milites,  supervisores  hujus  testa-  *' 
"  menti  mei  facio  et  constituo.  Datum  apud  Flajmeburgh,  die  et  anno  " 
"supra  dictis,  MCCCLXXVI."  (Prob.  xix  Junii,  MCCCLXXVIIL) 
[Testamenta  Eborocensia  (Sur.  Soo.  i.,  99)]. 

In  the  next  ensuing  entries  we  have  especial  notice  made  of  this 
William  and  his  two  sisters,  with  reference  to  the  Priory  of  Gresley  (or 
Beau  vale)  in  Notts,  from  the  chart  ulary  of  which  house  they  are  ex- 
tracted. The  first  of  these  records  shews  how  the  prior  and  convent,  in 
consideration  of  a  considerable  sum  given  on  a  certain  occasion  to  this 
Carthusian  house  when  in  great  need  of  the  same,  by  Sir  W™  de  Ryther 
Knt.,  his  wife  Sibyl,  and  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Sir  Brian  Stapleton  (the 

*  Her  will,  in  the  same  Registry,  is  "anno  Domini  Hooozd."  She  had 
dated  the  year  following,  "  in  die "  iasne  by  her  1'*  husband,  Peter  de 
**  veneris  proximo  ante  festum  Michaelis^  **      Mauley. 
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younger)  Knt.,  (sisters  and  coheirs  of  Wm.  de  Aldeburgh),  obliged  them- 
selves for  ever  to  provide  two  of  their  number  to  sing  daily  masses 
for  the  souls  of  the  father  and  mother  of  the  said  William ;  for  himself; 
his  wife  ;  and  Edward  Baliol  (King  of  Scotland).  The  second  extract, 
from  the  same  chart ulary,  is  a  confirmation  by  King  Richard  II.  of  the 
first,  by  which  further  licence  is  granted  to  these  parties  to  give  to  the 
prior  and  convent,  each  of  them  forty  shillings  of  yearly  rent,  out  of 
their  respective  moieties  of  the  specified  manors,  to  celebrate  divine 
offices  (as  stated)  for  the  souls  of  the  donors  and  their  parents,  in  the 
conventual  church  of  Beauvale. 

[Ex  Registro  Prioratus  de  Grysley,  in  com.  Nott.] 

De  Duabus  Capellanis  pro  animabus  Willielmi  de  Adleburgh  chevaler, 
et  Edwardi  Baliol  celebrandis. 

Noverit  universitas  vestra,  nos  Priorem  et  Conventum  domus  Belle 
Vallis,  ordinis  Cartusiensis,  Eborac*  dioecesis,  considerontes  piam  et 
sinceram  affectionem,  quam  Dominm  Wtllielmus  de  Aldeburgh  junior, 
erga  nos  et  domum  nostram,  semper  in  vita  sua  novimus  habnisse,  et 
presertim  pro  magna  et  notabili  summa  pccunie,  quam  Dominus  Will*mu8 
de  Ryther  ch'l'r,  et  Sibilla  uxor  ejus,  et  Elizabetha,  quae  fuit  uxor 
Briani  Stapilton  j  unions  chTr,  earores  et  heredes  predicti  Uni  Willielmi, 
nobis  in  magna  necessitate  nostra  solveruut,  concessisse  pro  nobis  et 
successoribiis  nostris,  ad  inveniendum  duos  monachos  singulis  diebus 
speciatim  celebraturos,  pro  patre  et  matre  predicti  d'ni  Willielmi,  ac  pro 
seipso,  et  uxore  sua,  et  pro  d'no  Edwardo  de  Ballioll,  imperpetuum,  &c 
(Licentia  Regia  pro  eadem  cantaria  fundanda.) 

Ricardus  Dei  gratia,  Rex  Angliee  et  Franciee  <&a,  Salutem.  Licet  de 
communi  consilio  regni  nostri  Angliae  statutum  sit,  quod  non  liceat  viris 
religiosiu  ingredi  feodum  alicujus,  ita  quod  ad  manum  mortuam  deveniat, 
sine  licentid  nostra,  et  capital  is  domini,  de  quo  res  ilia  immediate  teuetur, 
De  gratia  tamen  nostra  speciali  lioentiam  dedimus  Elizabethe,  quae  fuit 
uxor  Briani  de  Stapilton  j  unions  ch'r,  quod  ipsa  quondam  annuum 
redditum  40  solidorum,  exeunt^m  de  medietate  maiieriorum  de  Kirkeby- 
Orblawers,  <fe  Kereby ;  ac  Willielmo  de  Rither  chevaler,  et  Sibillae  uxor* 
ejus,  quod  ipsi  quondam  annuum  redditum  40  solidorum,  exeuntem  de 
altera  medietate  maneriorum  predictorum,  quae  de  nobis  non  tenentur, 
dare  possint  Priori  et  Conventui  de  Bella  Valle,  ordinis  Cartusiensis, 
habendum  sibi  et  successoribus  suis,  ad  inveniendum  duos  monachos 
capellanos,  divina  pro  animabus  Willielmi  de  Aldeburgh  cJCr,  patris,  et 
ElizabethsB  uxoris  ejus,  matris  prediotarum  Elizabethse,  que  fuit  uxor 
Briani,  et  Sibillse,  ac  pro  animabus  Willielmi  de  Aldeburgh  chTr^  fratris 
earundem  Elizabeths,  que  fuit  uxor  Briani,  et  Sibillse,  &  Margerise  uxoris 
ejus,  &  pro  anima  Edwardi  Ballioll  ch*rr,  in  ecclesia  ipsorum  Prions  et 
Conventus  de  Bella  Valle,  singulis  diebus  celebraturoB  &c.  (ibid.) 

Will'iu  de  Aldeburgh  mile«.yEU£abetb. 

Elisabeth,  uxor  Briani  Staple-    Sibilla.  uxor  Willielmi  do  Ri-    Will'ua  do  Aldeburgh  Junior, 
ton  junioris,  militie.  ther  militia,  ambo  auperatitea,    milea,  ob.  a.  p. 

18  R.  IL7 

Will'ua  Rither  mile^ 

I 
Robertua  Rithmr  mile». 
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[Dodsworth  MS.  102,  fo.  2  ;  the  same  are  also  recorded  by  Dugdale 
(Monasticon  vL,  14)]. 

The  pecuniary  part  of  this  transaction,  as  regarded  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Brian  Stapleton  the  younger,  is  shown  by  the  obligatory  instrument  next 
quoted.  From  Dugdale  we  learn,  (Mon.  vi.  1 4),  that  William  de  Hither 
and  Sybil  his  wife,  (Mich.  18  Ric.  XL),  levied  on  their  part  a  fine  for  the 
purpose,  and  after  some  intermission,  the  payment  of  the  rents  was  made 
good  to  the  prior  by  William  de  Rither  and  Robert  his  son. 

(Carta  Brian!  Stapleton.) 

Elizabetha  uxor  Briani  de  Stapilton  jun'^,  tenetur  in  xx^  per  recogni- 
cionem  Priori  6m.  de  Bella  Valle  &c.,  exeunt*  de  medietat'  maneriorum  de 
Kirkeby  Orblawes,  et  Kereby,  4&c.,  pro  animabus  Willielmi  Aldeburgh 
chV,  fratris  Elizabethe  predictse,  et  Margerie  uxoris  ejus,  et  Edw^  Bal- 
lioU,  <feo.     (MS.  Dods.  30,  fo.  122.) 

We  are  cJso  made  aware  by  Dugdale  of  a  further  grant  of  lands  to  the 
same  Priory  by  William  de  Aldeburgh.  By  deed,  bearing  date  at  Willey 
Haye,  in  Notts,  Feb.  10,  1362  (37  Edw.  III.),  he  gave  and  confirmed  to 
the  prior  and  convent  of  Beauvale,  the  said  Hay  of  Willey,  which  he  had 
of  the  gift  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Metham  Knt.,  heir  to  his  great-grandfather 
Adam,  son  of  Adam  de  Hamelton,  to  whom  King  Edward  I.  granted  the 
same  in  the  9^  of  his  reign. 

It  is  to  this  gift  of  Thomas  de  Metham,  to  which  Dodsworth  alludes 
in  the  next  entry  : — 

Noveritis  me  dedisse  Willielmo  de  Aldeburgh  militi  totum  solum  pre- 
dictum,  (namely  : — "  totum  solum  Haye  de  Willeye  cum  pertinentiis," 
"  quod  est  infra  metas  foreste  Domini  Regis  de  Shirwood,*'  &c,)  <fec.  Dat' 
apud  Walleye  in  com.  Nott.  A»  36  Edward  III.  (Dodsworth  MS.  102, 
fo.  2^> 

At  this  manor  of  Wheatley,  near  Doncaster,  William  de  Aldeburgh, 
attested  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Edward  Balliol,  the  charter,  namely,  by 
which  he  relinquished  to  King  Edward  III.,  the  castle  and  town  of 
Helicourt  in  Veymont,  27»i»  May  1363  (37  Edw.  III.)  (Rymer  iii.,  il,  78). 

The  next  evidences  we  find  of  Ivo  de  Aldeburgh  and  his  son  William, 
have  reference  to  the  Scotch  wars,  and  their  connection  with  Edward 
Balliol,  testifying  to  the  personal  prowess  of  the  former  in  the  King's 
service.  We  recapitulate  the  different  entries  without  reference  to  the 
exact  order  of  occurrence  : 

In  the  return  of  losses,  by  horses  killed  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh  and 
elsewhere  in  Scotland  in  1298,  the  fact  is  chronicled  of  Ivode  Aldeburgh, 
that  he  lost  a  dark  bay  horse,  valued  at  ten  marks,  in  a  sally  made  upon 
the  day  of  Magdalen  on  Nesbit  Moor,  after  the  siege  was  raised : — *'  E  un  ** 
**  autre  cheval  '  ner  bay,'  qe  fust  a  Ive  de  Aldburge,  fu  perdu  a  meisme  '* 
"le  jour,  pris  de  x  mars.'*  (Stevenson's  Documents  Illustrative  of  Soot- 
land). 

From  an  original  document  in  the  Public  Record  Office  we  find  that 
he  lost  another  horse  (Sept.  8),  in  a  sally  at  Penyerhocke,  valued  at 
100» : — "Et  a  meisme  le  jour  perdi  Ive  de  Aldburge  un  cheval  ferrant 
"  pomelee,  pris  dao*." 

Again,  when  supplies  were  thrown  into  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  Ivo  de 
Aldeburgh  lost  a  dark  grey  horse,  valued  before  the  steward  and  treasurer 
at  8  marks  : — "  Et  a  meisme  le  voyage  perdi  Ive  de  Aldbuige  un  cheval " 
'* '  ner  lyard,'  prise  devant  le  seneschal  e  tresorier,  pris  viii  mars." 
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The  annexed  exhibits  the  pay  of  himself  dnd  his  two  squires,  for  certain 
periods  of  active  employment,  forming  a  marked  contrast  to  that  of 
modem  times : — Titulus  de  denariis  solutis  diversis  comitibus,  baronibus, 
militibus,  et  aliis,  pro  vadiis  suis  k  hominum  suorum  ad  arma,  et  hobela- 
riorum,  tam  in  guerra  Scotia  quam  in  munitionibus  castrorum  in  MarchiA 
Scotiee  et  Anglise,  a  primo  die  Maii^  anno  quinto  decimo,  et  cetera. 

(Dods.  MS.  35,  f.  126, 135.) 

Vadia  Guerre. 

^   D'no  Ivoni  de  Aldeburgh  militi,  pro  vadiis  suis  et 

Ivo  de  Aldebureh  )    ^"°™?'  scutiferorum  suorum,  a  iiij-  die  Augusti, 

®     j    quo  die  equi  sui  app  ciabantur,  usque  ad  dictum 

(^  xxij™  diem  Septembr',  utroque  computato  p*  1  dies, 

ipso  percipiente  per  diem  ij*,  et  quolibet  scutifero  suo  xij^ x^  p'b 

SD*no  Ivoni  de  Aldeburgh  miiiti  misso  in  comitiva 
D*ni  Edmundi  Comitis  Kane',  cum  equis  et  armis 
de  Tuttebury*  versus  partes  australes,  ad  perse- 
quendum  Robeilum  Seawer  rebellem  Regis,  pro 
vadiis  suis  et  unius  scutiferi  sui,  a  xv*°  die  Novemb'  anno  xyj®  usque  ad 
xiij  diem  Januarii  proximo  sequeutem,  utroque  comput'  p'  Ix  dies,  p'  quoB 
fuit  intendens  dicto  comiti,  pro  negotio  predicto,  percipiendo  per  diem 

pro  seipso  ij»,  et  pro  scutifero  suo  xij** ix^  p'b 

Ivo  de  Aldeburgh  is  again  recorded  in  1304,  in  the  roll  of  certain  of 
King  Edward's  followers  at  Dunfermline,  and  elsewhere  in  Scotland. 
His  name  in  the  list  of  the  Earls,  Barons,  and  others  therein  enumerated 
in  the  King's  service,  is  enrolled  as  Aldeborgh',  Aldeborg* ; — "  Ces  sout " 
''  les  nouns  de  celx  qui  demorreront  en  le  service  le  Roi  a  Dunf 'melyn 
et  aillors  en  Escoce.*' 

Le  compte  de  Gloucestre, 
Le  compte  de  Hereford, 
Le  compte  de  Lancastre, 
Le  compte  de  Warewik, 

^  ho,  ko, 
Mons.  Robert  de  Clifford, 
Mons.  Robert  de  Roos, 
Mons.  Ive  de  Aldeborgh' 

ka,  kc,  ka.     (Documents  illustrating  the  affairs  of  Scotland  ; 

Palgrave,  p.  262). 

The  above  document  bears  this  indorsement : — "  Nomina  raagnatum 
"  qui  morabuntur  cum  domino  Rege  apud  Dunfermelyn,  in  guerra 
Scoc'." 

He  appears  on  the  roll  of  magnates  and  others,  who  served  under  the 
King  at  the  siege  of  Stirling,  32  Edw.  I.  (1304),  being  on  that  occasion 
in  the  retinue  of  H.  le  Despenser. 

"  De  la  compagnie  Mons.  H.  le  Despens'  " 
«  Mons'  Ive  de  Aldeborg* " 

(Palgrave,  idem). 

In  1305,  we  find  Ivo  de  Aldeburgh,  (Monsieur  Ive  de  Aldebui^gh), 
appointed  Sheriff  of  the  shires  of  Edinburgh,  Haddington,  and  Linlithgow, 

•  Tutburj. 
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in  the  Parliament  held  (by  adjournment),  at  Westminster,  in  eight  days 
of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  (16^  Sept'  33  Edw.  I.) :— **  Que  le  Chamb'- 
^'  lein  qui  aura  la  garde  du  chastel  de  Berewyk'  raette  desouz  luy  tiel 
**  pur  estre  Viscunte  de  Berewyk,  pur  qui  il  voudra  respond  re." 

«*  D  Edeneburgh,    ( 

"  De  Hadington,    <    Mons.  Ive  de  Aldeburgh  Viscunte/ 

"  De  Lynliseu,        ( 

His  name  is  again  seen  in  the  list  of  petitions,  presented  to  King 
Edward,  by  his  followei-s,  when  preparing  to  invade  Scotland,  in  34^  of 
his  reign  1306,  for  lands  or  preferment  in  that  country,  and  of  the  grants 
to  be  made  thereupon  in  anticipation  : — "  Item  le  xxi  jour  d  Aug«*  a '' 
"  Neuburgh'  en  Tyndale,  pria  au  Roi  pare  bille  Ive  de  Aldeburgh,  qu  il " 
**  li  vousist  g*nt'  les  terres  Margarete,  jadys  femme  Mons'  Gilbert  Eraser," 
'' ensemblement  ove  le  marriage  de  meisme  ce  Margarete"  (Indorsed), 
**  Les  peticions  des  terres  qui  sont  demandees  en  Escoce.**  (Documents 
Illustrating  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  p.  301). 

In  1 311  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  array  in  Tynedale,  (18 
June,  4  Edw.  IL).  In  a  commission  of  this  date,  we  find  him  ordered  to 
raise  150  foot  soldiers  in  Tynedale,  for  the  Scotch  war  : — "  Ivo  de  Alde- 
*'  burgh '  ad  eligendum  CL  pedites  in  partibus  de  Tyndale "  (Rotuli 
Sootise,  i.,  101). 

In  the  V^  year  of  Edw.  IIL  (1326)  he  is  entrusted,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Abbot  of  Rievaulx,  to  treat  for  peace  with  Robert  Brus,  King 
of  Scotland,  with  further  power  to  the  same  parties,  to  swear  to  the 
truce,  already  concluded  between  the  two  countries,  ("  to  swear  on  the  " 
^^ King's  90ul**  to  the  inviolable  observance  of  the  same),  dated  from 
Westminster,  4  March  ; — "  Potestas  concessa  Abatti  de  Rievall  et  Ivoni " 
'<de  Aldeburgh,  ad  tractandum  cum  Roberto  Rege  Scotise,  et  ad" 
''juraudum  in  animam  Regis  de  treuga  cum  ipso  Roberto;  (Prima" 
"  Patent'  de  anno  primo  Regis  Edward!  tertii ; "  m.  19). 

On  the  23**  April  of  the  year  following  (1327),  the  King  orders  Ivo  de 
Aldeburgh  to  arrange  with  Robert  de  Brus,  for  the  safe-conduct  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  other  ambassadors,  whom  he  is  about  to 
send  to  treat  of  such  peace,  and  for  the  time  and  place  of  their  meeting 
(Rymer,  il,  p.  il,  704)  ^Syllabus,  241)  (Ridpath,  Border  History,  p.  282). 

In  14  Edw.  II.  (1321),  he  had  already  been  granted  the  Sheriffwick  of 
the  county  of  Rutland,  and  the  custody  of  the  castle  of  Oakham  : — 

(Rex  commisit  Ivoni  de  Aldeburgh  com' Rotel',  et  castrum  R  de 
Okeham  cum  p'tin',  q'  fuerunt  Hugonis  Daudelej  unions,  <feq' 
&o,  custod*  quamdiu  &o.  •  Ita  quod  firmas,  etc.  (Abbreviatio 
Rot.  Orign.  14  Edw.  L,  Ro.  11). 

In  1322  (15  Edw.  IL),  as  Sheriff  of  Rutlandshire,  he  makes  a  special 
return  to  the  writ  of  general  summons,  directed  by  the  writ  tested  at 
Bishop's  Thorpe,  20  June,  declaring  his  great  anxiety  to  serve  the  King. 

In  recognition  of  these  various  services  King  Edw.  III.  in  the  21  and 
28  of  his  reign,  confirmed  to  William  de  Aldeburgh,  the  grants  made  in 
Scotland  by  Edward  BalUol  to  his  father  Ivo  (a.d.  1348-1355) ;— '*  Rex  " 
*»  confirraavit  Willielmo  de  Aldebiirgh  in  feodo  terras  de  Broxmuth,  quae  *' 
**  Ivoni  patri  suo  concess'  fuerunt  per  Edwardum  Reg.  Scotorum"  (Patent* 
de  anno  21  Edw,  III.,  prima  pars,  m.  34). 
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The  Rotuli  Scoti»  (21  Edw.  III. ;  L,  707)  record  the  same  :— 

(Mandatur  quod,  Willielmns  de  Aldeburgh  pacific^  fruatur  terris, 
quas  Edwardus  de  Balliolo  path  suo  dederat.) 

Rex  dilecto  clerico  suo,  Willielmo  de  Kelleseje,  camerario  buo  ville 
Berewici  super  Twedam  salutem,  Ex  parte  WUlielmi^  JIV  et  heredis  Ivonis 
de  Aldeburgh^  nobis  est  g*vit '  (graviter)  conquerendo  monstratum,  quod 
licet  Edwardus  de  Balliolo,  Kex  Scotie,  per  cartam  suam  quam  confirma- 
vimus,  omnia  terras  et  tenement'  in  villa  de  Brokesmuth,  in  com'  de 
Rokesburgh,  prefato  Ivoni  in  heredibus  suis  din  antequam  terre  k,  ten' 
que  habemus  in  Scot',  ex  donatione  k  coucessione  predicti  regis  Scotie, 
nobis  data  fuerunt  k  ooncessa,  dederit  k  concesserit ;  idemque  Ivo  tota 
vita  sua,  k  prefatus  WiUielmtu,  ut  JUius  dh  heres  prefati  Ivonis^  virtute 
donationis,  concessionis,  k  confirmationis  predictarum,  terras  et  ten' 
predicta  pacific^  tenuerint,  quousque  castrum  de  Rokesburgh  extra  manus 

nostras  per  inimicos  nostros  de  Scotia  captum  fuit,  kc.  <bc Nos 

nolentes  prefato  Willielmo  injuriari  in  hac  parte,  vobis  mandamus,  quod 
<fec.  <Sw5.  T.  R.  apud  Westm.,  xiij  die  Novemb'  (Rot.  Scot.  21  Edw.  1X1., 
m.  1,  13  Nov»-). 

Again  : — 

"  Rex  confirraavit  Willielmo  de  Aldeburgh  in  feodo,  di versa  castra  et " 
"  nianeria  in  Galwidia,  ei  concess'  per  Edwardum  Reg*  Scotorum  "  (Pat. 
de  anno  28  Edw.  III.,  3*  pars  ;  Calendar.  Rot.  Pat.  164). 

The  next  entries  refer  to  safe-conduct  granted  to  W.  de  Aldeburgh 
on  the  occasions  specified,  and  plainly  point  to  the  position  which  he  held, 
being  styled  therein  '*  Vaiettus,"  clearly  showing  how  constantly  he  was 
about  the  person  of  BallioL  The  office  of  "  Vaiettus  "  may  have  been 
equivalent  to  what  afterwards  was  designated  as  **  gentleman  of  the  " 
"  privy  chamber  "  or  "  esquire  of  the  body "  about  the  person  of  the 
King.  This  office  might  in  those  days  have  been  productive  of  close 
friendship,  if  of  no  other  tie. 
Salvus  conductus  pro  Willielmo  de  Aldeburgh^  wUetto  Edwardi  de  BallioL 

Rex  universis  et  singulis  vicecomitibus,  <&c.  Salutem.  Sciatis  quod 
cum  Wiirus  de  Aldeburgh,  vaiettus  dilecti  et  fidelis,  ac  consanguinei  nostri, 
Edwardi  de  Balliol,  regis  Scotie,  de  eisdem  partibus  Scotie  ad  nos  in 
Angliam,  de  licentia  nostra  sit  venturus,  suscepimus  ipsum  WiU'm, 
veniendo  cum  comitiva,  pro  statu  suo  competenti,  in  regno  nostro  predicto 
ibidem  morando,  et  exinde  ad  dictas  partes  Scotie  redeundo,  in  proteo- 
tionem  et  defensionem  nostras  speciales,  necnon  in  salvum  et  securum 
conduct um  nostrum.  Et  ideo  vobis  mandamus  kc  In  cujus  rei  <&c. 
usque  ad  festum  Pasche  prox'  futur*  duratur*.  T.  R.  apud  Westm'  xxij 
die  Januar'  per  ipsum  Regem.     (Rot.  Scot.  24 

Edw.  III.,m.  1  (1350-51). 

Salvus  conductus  et  protectio  ab  arresto  pro  Willielmo  de  Aldeburgh, 

Rex  universis  et  singulis  vicecomitibus  ko,  Salutem.  Sciatis  quod 
cum  Wiirs  de  Alderburgh,  vaiettus  magnifici  principis  Edwardi  de  Balliol 
regis  Scotie,  consanguinei  nostri  carissimi,  ad  nos  in  Angliam,  ubicunque 
fuerimus,  cum  predicto  Rege  sit  venturus  ;  Nos  volentes  securitati  ipsius 
Willielmi  in  hac  parte  providere,  suscepimus  ipsum  Will'm,  homines^ 
familiares,  equos,  hamesia,  et  res  sua  quaDCumque,  ad  nos  in  Angliam, 
ubicunque  fuerimus,  veniendo  ibidem,  morando  et  exinde  libera  pro 
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voluntate  sua  redeundo,  &c  in  protectionem,  et  defensionem  nostram 
specialem  &c  <fec.  (Rot.  Scot  26  Edw.  III.,  m.  2). 

A  further  record  illustrates  the  employment  of  William  de  Alde- 
burgh  in  matters  of  trust,  in  connection  with  Balliol.  The  substance 
of  the  extract  from  the  Rotuli  Scotise  is  to  the  effect  that  ^*  King '' 
"Edward  accepts  the  protestation  of  Edward  de  Balliol,  conveyed" 
^  through  William  de  Aldeburgh  and  others,  that  his  negotiations  with  " 
"  the  Scots,  shall  not  prejudice  his  treaty  with  himself,  the  King  of '' 
"  Englahd.** 

[  Edward  par  la  grace  de  Dieu,  <kc.,  a  touz  yceux  qi  cestes 

lettres  verront  ou  orront,   salutz,   Com'  n're   t's  cher 

(▲.D.  1350-1)  (  couson  &  foial  Mons'  Eklward  de  Balliol,  roi  d  Escoce,  eit 

enformez  &  charchez  Patrik  Macoulagh,  William  de 
^  Aldeburgh  and  Johan  de  Wigynton,  de  monstrer  en  son 
noun  p'  devent  nous  &  n're  conseil,  c'teines  &  div'ses  choses  de  ses 
voluntes,  toucheantz  son  estat  h  busoignes,  en  droit  de  la  trete  p'  entre 
nous  et  ceux  d  Escoce,  &o,  &o.  Nous  p'assentement  de  n're  dit  conseil, 
en  accepsant  la  dite  p'testation  issint  faite,  volons  &  g^ntons,  p'  nous 

&>  p"^  noz  heirs  <fec.  ^ q'  la  dite  protestation  soit  tenue  p' 

ferme  &  estably  a  touz  jours  en  la  forme  avantdite.  En  tesmoignance  de 
quelle  chose  nous  avons  fait  faire  cestes  nos  lettres  patentes  enseales  de 
n're  grant  seal. 

Don'  a  Westmonster,  le  quart  jour  de  Marcz,  1'  an  de  n're 
regne  d  Englet're  vintisme  quint,  &  de  France  duzisme. 
(Rot  Scot  26  Edw.  Ill,  m.  5,  Mar.  4)  (Rymer's  Syllabus,  p.  369). 

The  Foedera  of  Rymer  furnish  us  with  another  entry  : — "  Sir  William  " 
'*  de  Aldeburgh  is  appointed  a  commissioner  with  Robert  de  Wykford " 
"  (archdeacon  of  Winchester),  to  treat  with  Pope  Urban  V,"  Westminstery 
Nov.  29«»,  1368  (R.  uL,  p.  il,  853). 

Lastly  in  the  12  Ric.  II.  (a.d.  1388)  a  commission  of  array  was  issued 
and  directed  to  William  de  Aldeburgh,  Sir  Matthew  Redman,  and 
others,  to  muster  and  array  the  men-at-arms  of  their  respective  counties, 
for  the  defence  of  the  realm  against  the  Scots,  the  former  being 
appointed  arrayer  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  latter  for 
Northumberland  : — "  Rex  dilectis  et  fidelibus  suis  "  (here  follow  the 
names)  "  arraiatoribus  hominum  ad  arma  "  &c.  (Rot.  Soot  ii,  95). 
(This  record  refers  to  William,  2^  Baron  Aldeburgh,  who  died  in  1391.) 

The  Patent  RoU  7  Edw.  III.  (m.  11)  (1333),  records  another  of  this 
family: — ''Ricardusde  Aldeburgh,  unus  justiciariorum  de  Banco  ad" 
**  placita  in  eodem  Banco  ad  placitum  Regis."  (He  is  so  accounted  for 
by  Fobs,  in  his  **  Judges  of  England,"  and  in  various  commissions  re- 
cording his  name.) 

The  name  of  Edward  Balliol,  King  of  Scotland,^'  is  of  frequent  and 
prominent  occurrence  in  entries  relating  both  to  Harwood,  and  the  family 
of  de  Aldeburgh,  and  it  has  been  always  a  matter  of  some  speculation 
among  historians,  as  to  the  exact  connection  of  this  family  with  that 
King.  The  extracts  which  we  have  given  may  tend  possibly  to  elucidate 
this  point. 

The  following  particulars,  however,  show  an  unusual,  and  not  very 

^  Edward  BaUiol,  aided  by  Rdwaid  III.,  disputed  the  throne  of  Scotland  with 
David  II. 
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explainable,  amount  of  intimacy.  Over  the  entrance  portal  of  Harwood 
castle  are  to  be  seen  at  this  day  the  arms  of  Balliol  in  juxtaposition  with 
those  of  Aldeburgh.  In  many  other  parts  of  the  ruined  building  the 
same  arms  are  conspicuous,  in  the  oratory  (or  chapel),  and  elsewhere. 
Margery,  the  wife  of  William  de  Aldeburgh,  in  her  will  bequeaths  to  her 
son  by  her  first  husband,  a  piece  of  tapestry  worked  with  the  arms  of 
Balliol  and  Aldeburgh  (cum  armis  Ballioli  et  Aldeburgh), 


ROBEET  DE  INSULA  DE  RUBEO  MONTE :  (HAEWOOD 

EVIDENCES). 

We  have  shown  that  the  Redmans  became  possessed  of  Harwood 
through  the  Aldeburghs,  and  these  again  by  intermarriage  with  the 
family  of  De  Lisle.  It  had  previously  passed  through  severed  hands,  the 
first,  or  one  of  the  first  having  been  Robert  de  Romelli,  to  whom  in  1087, 
the  same  was  given  by  the  Conqueror.  The  dau'r  of  Robert  de  RomeUi 
married  William  de  Meschines,  and  from  him,  through  the  De  Curcis, 
Fitzgeralds,  De  Red  vers,  De  Fortibus,  and  lastly  Edmund  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, (son  of  King  Hen.  III.),  it  came  (partly  by  descent,  partly  by  mar- 
riage) in  1274,  to  the  De  Lisles  of  Rougemont. 

Of  this  family  was  Robert  de  Insula,  Lord  Lisle  de  Rougemonte,  sum- 
moned to  Parliament  in  5  (9)  Edw.  II.,  a.d.  1312,  (1316),  and  is  the  first 
who  concerns  us,  the  succession  eventually  reverting  to  him.  He  was 
father  of  Robert  de  Lisle,  who,  18  Edw.  III.  (1345),  as  by  the  following 
Close  Roll  entry,  released  to  his  brother  John  de  Insula,  and  his  heirs, 
all  his  rights  in  the  manor  of  Harwood,  and  the  presentation  to  the 
church  thereof. 

(Close  Rolls,  18  Edw.  III.,  pars  4»,  m.  30.) 

"  Rob'tus  de  Insula,  fil'  Rob*ti  de  Insula,  quondam  d'ni  de  Harwod," 
*' relax'  d'no  Joh'i  de  Insula,  fratri  suo,  et  her*  suis,  totum  jus  in  ma'" 
"de  Harwod,  cum  advoca'o'e  eccli*e  ejusdem  ville."  (MS.  Dods.  85, 
fo.  111). 

John  de  L'Isle  (2^  Baron),  Lord  of  Harwood,  summoned  to  Parliament, 
as  "Johannes  de  Insula  de  Rubeo  Monte,''  in  1350,  was  the  father  of 
Robert  de  Lisle  de  Rougemonte,  Lord  of  Harwood,  who  by  fine,  in  1365, 
conceded  to  Elizabeth  de  Insula,  his  sister,  and  her  husband  Sir  William 
de  Aldeburgh,  (Baron  Aldeburgh)  (already  noticed),  the  castle  and  manor 
of  Harwood  ;  the  sum  paid  for  the  license  of  making  such  concession  being 
70  pounds  : — 

"  Robertus  de  Insula  de  Rubeo  Monte,  dat  sexaginta  et  decem  libras,'^  ** 
"  pro  licen'  feoffandi  Will'm  de  Aldeburgh  militem  et  Elizabeth'  ux'  ejus," 
"  de  duabus  partibus  manerii  de  Harwood  cum  p'tin',  q'  de  Rege  tenet  in  '^ 
"  capite,"  dec.     (Fines  38  Edw.  IlL,  r<»  31). 

The  following  extracts,  chiefly  from  the  Dodsworth  Collections,  relate 
not  only  to  Harwood,  but  to  other  estates  of  the  family  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Cambridgeshire,  eta,  evidencing  very  extensive  possessions. 

"  A  trauKript  of  thii  entry,  in  the  Dodaworth  MSS.,  his  10^;  (Doda.  MS.  72, 
fo.  S3»»). 


tf 
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John  de  Lisle  (as  above)  had  married  Matilda  de  Ferrers  at  the  time 
the  aforesaid  agreement  was  concluded ;  she  held  the  third  part  of  the 
manor  of  Harwood  in  dower  (as  shown  hereafter).  She  held  also  the 
manor  of  Compton-Monceaux,  in  co.  Southampton. 

(Escaet*  de  A»  10  Edw.  III.,  m.  34,  S'uth't'.) 

"  Jur*  dicunt,  quod  Matiir  de  fferrers,  que  fuit  uxor*  Joh^is  de  Insula, 
"  teuuit  ad  terminum  vite,  manerium   de   Compton   Monceaux   cum 
**  pertinentiis,  in  oomitatu  S*uth't,  de  Johanne  de  Freules  et  Matill*  ux'e'* 

"ejus, et  quod  dicta  Matill*  ferers nullum  habuit  heredem " 

"  de  predicto  manerio."  (MS.  Dods.  60,  fo.  64). 

The  aunexed  entry  shows  the  manors  held  by  John  de  Lisle,  as  of  the 
honour  of  Carisbrook  Castle  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

"  D*n's  Joh*es  de  Insula  tenuit  in  capite  7  feoda  militum  et  dimid'  de  " 
**  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  oomitissa  Devon,  et  d*na  InsulsB  Vectse  (al's  de  '* 
**  Wycht),  unde  tenet  in  d*nico  maneria  de  Bonde,  Apeltreford,  Woditon," 
"Colerton,  Schorewell,  Rewe,  Bonechirch,  Holeweye,  Schendlyng,  et" 
''  Nyppingham,  inter  feoda  militaria,  pertinent'  ad  castrum  deCaresbroke  ** 
"in  Insula  de  Wycht,  S'uth't*.  Ex  libro  de  inq.  captis  tempore  K  1.," 
**  patet  ibidem  de  pluribus  aliis  feodis  p'tin'  ad  dictum  castrum.  Escaet* " 
"  A»  47  H.  III.,  No  32;*'  (Dods.  MS.,  119,  fo.  52). 

The  next  entries  relate  to  his  lands  in  Beds,  Lincolnshire,  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

[Close  Rolls,  23  Ed.  IIL  p»  2^,  m.  4.] 

"  Wiirus  de  la  Pole  ch*r,  <fe  Marger*  ux'  ejus,  relax*  Jo.  de  Lyle,  d'no  " 
"  de  Rubeomonte,  totum  jus  in  ma*  de  Alnchesey,  Edwortbe,  &  Penton," 
"  in  com*  Bedd*,  et  in  ma'  de  Coldham  in  com'  Cantab'/*  &o.  (MS.  Dods. 
85,  fo.  116«>). 

Origin',  ro.  72. 
Y .    »      f  Joh'es  filius  Rob*ti  Lisle  ch'r,  tenet  in  capite  manerium  de 
\   Salklife,  ac  2  carrucatas  terre  in  Risby,  Salcliffe,  et  Appilby 
(Appleby),  per  lie'  nuper  Willielmi  Swinburne  (fo.  407,  1.)     (MS.  Dods. 
72,  fo.  90). 

[Close  Rolls,  24  Ed  IIL,  p»  I,  m.  20.] 

Warinus  fil'  Warini,  de  Bassingboume,  de  Wynepole  &  al*,  relax'  Joh'i 
de  Insula  de  Rubeomonte,  totum  jus  in  ma'  de  Coldham,  in  com'  Can- 
tab', ac  in  ma*  de  Everton,  <fec.  ut  supra.     (MS.  Dods.  85,  fo.  116''). 

By  the  succeeding  entry,  he  releases  to  Sir  R^  Tempest  his  right  in 
the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Kirkby  Overblow  (near  Harwood). 

[Close  Rolls,  22  Ed  IIL,  m.  28.] 

Joh*es  de  Insula  de  Rubeo  monte,  relax'  Ric*o  Tempest  ch'r,  tctum  jus 
in  advoc*ac'e  eccl'ie  de  Kirkby  Overblowes  (Dods.  MS.  85,  fo.  121'*). 

The  Close  Roll  entry  here  cited  shows  the  manors  which  he  gave  for 
their  lives,  to  his  two  sisters,  Alice  S^  Maur,  and  Elizabeth  Peverell,  &o., 
including  the  presentation  of  Wimpole  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  manor 
of  Heyford  Warren,  in  Oxon,  (to  which  last  we  shall  revert  presently,  on 
its  being  assigned  by  his  son  to  Wm.  of  Wiokham,  the  Bi^op  of  Win- 
chester). 

[Close  Rolls,  14  Ed.  IIL,  pars  2^,  m.  33  and  23  ;  et  A«  15  Edw. 

IIL,  pars  1*,  DL  9.] 
Cantab*      (   Joh'es  de  Lisle,  dii's  de  Harewode,  cone*  Allele  de  Seynt 
Oxon'        /    Maure,  et  Elizab*  Peverell,  Ric'o  de  Bayhouse  et  W'o  de 
Hertf  *        (   Ruston  ch'rs,  ad  vitam  eorum,  maneria  de  Coveney,  Ramton, 
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Cotenham,    Westwjk,    Hejford    Warin,   et   Pissebury  (Pishobury),   et 
eccriam  de  Wimpole.  (MS.  Dods.  85,  fo.  108.) 

The  ensuing  documents,  which  close  our  notices  touching  John,  Lord 
Lisle  de  Hougemonte,  are  dated  at  Bolton  in  Craven,  in  the  same  year, 
26  £dw.  in.  They  refer  to  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  a  chantry 
in  the  parish  church  of  Harwood,  to  which  the  Prior  and  Convent  of 
Bolton,  and  John  de  Insula,  were  respectively  parties,  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  six  priests,  to  sing  daily  masses  for  the  souls  of  himself,  his 
father,  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters,  or  of  seven  chantry-priests,  to  per- 
form the  same  service  in  the  conventual  church  of  Bolton, 

[*•  In  M'  Gasooines  book  marked  F."] 

Notum  sit  omnibus,  me  Johannem  de  Insula  de  Rubeo  Monte,  dedisse, 
concessisse  etc.  priori  et  conventui  de  Boulton  in  Craven,  44  messuagia, 
mille  quatuor  viginti  et  quindecim  acras  terre,  duas  acras  prati,  quatuor 
libratas,  decem  et  novem  solidatas,  duas  denariatas,  et  unam  ob'  reddit', 
cum  pertinentiis,  in  manei**  de  Harwod,  q'  q'dem  mess',  t*re,  [irata  et 
redit'  extenduntur  per  escaetor*  d'ni  Regis,  ad  40^  per  annu',  juxta  venim 
valorem  eorum,  H'end'  et  Tenend*  etc,  pro  quadam  cantaria  sex  capella- 
norum  manutenend'  et  faciend'  in  eccl'ia  de  Harwode,  vel  eccFia  de  Boul- 
ton, juxta  ordinac^oem  et  compositionem  inter  dictos  priorem  et  conven- 
tum  et  Jo'm,  quousque  dictus  Joh*s  et  he'des  sui,  dictam  ecclesiam  de 
Harwod,  prefatis  priori  et  conventui,  vel  eorum  success'  appropriaverint, 
vel  appropriari  fecerint  sumptibus  suis,  prout  in  quAdam  indenture  inter 
prefatos  plenius  potent  apparere,  etc.,  tunc  bene  liceat  prefato  Johanni  et 
heredibus,  predicta  mess^  ter',  pratum,  et  redditum  reintrare  et  retinere 
in  pristino  statu  in  perpetuum.  Dat'  ap^  Boulton  in  Craven,  in  festo  Sc'i 
Andree  Ap'li,  anno  regni  regis  K  III.  a  conquestu  vicesimo  sexto.  [Irro- 
tulatur  in  dorso  Clausarum  Cancellar'  A®  27  ejusdem  Regis,  incipient* 
Isabella  de  Ffortibus,  <fec.— F,  4  b.]  (MS.  Dods.  127,  fo.  12»».] 

Carta  prioris  de  Bolton,  facta  domino  Johanni  de  Insula,  super  can- 
tariam  sex  capellanorum  in  ecclesia  de  Harwod. 

(Ex  autog.  in  turri  Marise  £bor\) 

Notum  sit  omnibus,  quod  licet  prior  et  conventus  de  Bolton 
in  Craven,  ooncesserint  Johanni  de  Insula,  d'no  de  Rubeo- 
monte,  quendam  annuum  redditum  centum  librarum 
percipiendum  sibi,  et  heredibus  suis,  de  omnibus  terris  et 
tenementis  dictorum  prioris  et  conventus  in  Raudon,  Wyg- 
don,  Brandon,  Emeseye,  &o.  prout  in  quodam  scripto,  sibi 
inde  confecto,  plenius  continetur ;  dictus  tamen  Joh'es  vult,  et  concedit, 
pro  se  et  heredibus  suis,  quod  si  predict i  prior  et  conventus  perfeoennt 
et  manutenuerint  quandam  cantariara  sex  capellanorum  in  ecclesia  de 
Harwode,  vel  septem  capellanorum  in  ecclesia  sua  de  Bolton,  et  etiam 
servierint  omnes  alias  conventiones  juxta  ordinationem,  et  concordiam 
inter  eos  initas,  et  concordatas  ;  vel  si  predictus  Joh*es  et  he'des  sui  non 
servaverint,  ex  parte  sua,  dictas  conventiones,  prout  in  quadam  alia  inden- 
ture inter  eos  inde  facta  plenius  continetur ;  quod  dictus  annpus  redditus 
cesset,  quousque  predict!  prior  et  conventus  in  faciendo  dictas  conven- 
tiones, sen  earum  aliquam  defecerint ;  et  si  forte  defecerint,  et  dictus 
Joh'es,  et  he'des  sui  ex  parte  sua  eas  plene  servaverint,  in  suo  robore  per- 
severet,  in  forma  qua  in  dicti  indenture  plenius  continetur.  In  oujus  rei 
testimonium  sigilla  parti  urn  prcsentibus  altematim  sunt  appensa.     Dat' 


Cantaria  sex 
capeU'or'  in 
eccPia  de 
Harwod, 
26  Edw.  III. 
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apud  Bolton,  supr&dicta  die  Mercurii  prox'  post  featum  Sc*i  Leonard!  A^' 
r.  r.  Edward!  tertii  a  conquestu  AngUe  vicesimo  sexto. 
Irrotulatur  in  dorso  olausar'  26  Ed.  TIL  mense  Novemb. 

0 

(Dugdale,  Monasticon,  vi.,  206.)     (MS.  Dods.  8,  fo.  222\) 

The  counterpart  of  the  seal  of  John  de  Lisle  affixed  to  this  document, 
(with  the  exception  of  the  legend),  is  seen  in  the  armorial  seal  of  his  son 
to  deed  dated  3  Rio.  IL,  among  the  evidences  of  New  College,  Oxford,  as 
given  overleaf. 

Robert,  Lord  Lisle  de  Rougemont,  the  son  and  heir  of  John  de  Insula, 
was  the  brother  of  Elizabeth  de  Insula,  who  married  William  de  Aide- 
burgh.  We  have  already  given  the  entry  by  which  it  appears  that  he 
paid  70^,  for  the  license  of  enfeoffing  his  brother-in-law  in  the  manor  of 
Harwood  and  its  appurtenances.  The  annexed  record  exhibits  the  com- 
pletion of  the  arrangement. 

[Fines  in  Treasury  for  EBor'  Com* ;  liber  D.,  fo.  24 ;  (fines  a®  1, 

ad.  7  R  2).] 

Finis  A9  p'd*c'o  in  crastino  sc'i  Jo.  Bapt«  int'  Will'm  de  Aldeburgh  & 
Elizabetham  uxorem  ejus  que',  &  Rob'tum  de  Insula  de  Rubeomonte, 
def,  de  manerio  de  Harwode  cum  pertinentiis,  exceptis  uno  mess'  &  una 
boV  terre  in  Carleton.  Elizabetha  mortua  1  R.  II.  Matilda,  ux'  Jo.  de 
Insula  de  Rubeomonte,  tenet  in  dotem  de  he'ditat*  predict!  Rob'ti. 

(MS.  Dods.  127,  fo.  35»».) 

[Index  to  Ebor.  Fines.     Vol  21.     Page  2.] 

'  Inter  WilVm  de  Aldfhurgh  rail'  et  Elizabeth  ux"  ejus  quer', 
et  Itob*tu*  de  InstUa  de  Bubeo  Monte  deforc',  de  manerio 
(  de  Harewode  cu'  p'tin',  except'  j.  mess'  et  j.  bov'  terre  in 
Carleton.  Et  postea  in  cur*  Rg.  Ricardi  ib'm,  anno  regni 
eiusd'  Rg.  AngP  et  Franc*  p'mo,  post  mortem  pred'c'e 
Elizabethe,  concess'  et  reoordat'  cora'  Rob'to  Bealknap,  Will'o  de  Skipw**", 
Rogero  de  Kirketon,  Rogero  de  Fulthorp,  et  Henr*  de  Percehay,  Justic* 
etc.,  inter  p'd'  Will'm  et  pred'  Rob',  de  pred'c'o  manerio  cu'  p'tiu'  etc., 
scil't  q'd  pred'  Rob'  rec'  pred'  m*'*'  cu'  p'tin',  sic*  pred'c'um  est,  esse  jus' 
ipi'  Will'i,  et  duaa  p'tes  pred'c'i  man'ij  cu'  p'tin',  sicut  pred'c'm  est,  exceptis 
etia'  quatuor  libris,  et  decem  solidatis  redditus,  in  eisdem  duabz  p'tibz 
eisdem  Will'o  et  Eliz'  reddidit  in  ead'  cur'.  Et  concessit  pred'c'is  Will'o 
et  Elia',  pred'  redd'  cu'  p'tin',  simul  cu'  homagijs  et  totis  s'vicijs  Abb'tis 
de  Fountaynes,  Abb'tis  de  Kirkestall,  Abb'is  de  Sallay,  Prioris  de  Bolton, 
Mag'ri  Hospitalis  Sc'i  Leonard!  Ebor',  et  successor'  suor',  Brian!  de  Thome- 
hall  ch'r,  Simonis  Ward  chivaler,  Mag'ri  Galfr'i  le  Scrop,  Edm'i  de  Mire- 
stowe,  Ric'i  de  Aldeburgh,  Thome  de  Lomleye,  Rob'ti  Passelowe,  (and 
many  others),  et  her'  suor',  de  totis  ten'  que  de  pred'c'o  Rob'to  de  Insula 
prius  tenuerunt  in  pred'c'is  duabz  p'tibz,  H'end'  et  Tenend'  eisd'  WilCo  de 
AldeburgK  et  Elu\  et  her*  ip'ius  Will'!  de  D'no  Rege  et  her'  suis,  p'  ser- 
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Harewode  M. ; 
Carleton 
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yicia  que  ad  illos  duas  p'tes  et  redditu',  sicut  pred'c'm  est,  p'tinent  imp'p*m ; 
Et  p'terea  id'  Rob'  coDcessit  etc.,  q*d  tertia  p's  pred'o'i  man'ij  ou'  p'tin', 
sicut  predVm  est,  qu'am  Matilda,  que  fuit  uxor  Joh'is  de  Insula  de  Rubeo 
Monte,  tenuit  in  dotem  de  hereditate  p'd'c'i  Roberti,  die  quo,  etc.,  post 
decessum  ip'ius  Matiir,  integrd  remaneat  pred*c'is  Will'o  et  Eliz',  et  her' 
ip'ius  Will'i,  Tenend*  simul  etc.  Et  hec  concord'  f  c'a  fuit  p'  p'ceptu*  ip'ius 
D'ni  Kg.     [Index,  21  ;  Ebor'  Fines,  16,  fo.  2  ;  PubUc  Record  Office] 

The  next  entries,  earlier  iu  point  of  date,  refer  to  his  heirship,  and 
possessions  elsewhere  : — 

(Mich'is  Reoorda,  32  Edw.  III. ;  ro.  10.) 

p,     ,     f  Rex  commisit  custodiam  2"'  partium  manerii  de  Harwode,  nuper 
(  Johannis  de  Insula  de  Rubemonte  qui  tenuit  in  capite.     Ac 
Robertas  de  Insula  est  heres.  (fo.  315  °*). 

(Dods.  MS.  72,  fo.  45.) 
Rob'tus  de  Insula  habet  warennam  apud  Wilburgham  et  Rarapton,  in 
com'  Call  tab'.  (m.  3.) 

(Dods.  MS.  80,  fo.  221.) 

(ClausflB,  42  E.  III.,  m,  7.) 

Robertus  de  Insula  de  Rubeomente,*^  concessit  Roberto  de 
Cantab'  \  Assheton  chivaler,  et  Henrico  de  Snayth  clerico,  maneria  sua 
de  Rampton,  Cotenham,  et  Westwyke,  in  com'  Cantab',  et 
manerium  de  Pjsshoubury  in  com*  Hertf,  una  cum  advocac'o'e  eccl'ie  de 
Rampton  predict'. 

m.  6.  d. 
Robertus  de  Insula,  fiF  et  heres  Johannis  de  Insula  militis,  concessit 
domino  Regi  et  heredibus  suis  curiam  in  Walbrok  in  London,  et  curiam 
in  Arkesden  in  com'  Essex,  et  aliam  curiam  in  Famyngho  in  com' 
North't',  teneud'  de  diversis  tenentibus  et  feodis  suis  de  3  septimanis  in  3 
septimanas,  et  iiij"  et  vj  feoda  militum  in  diversis  com'  Anglie,  viz*  &o. 

(Dods.  MS.  36,  fo.  21.) 

Close  Rolls.  33  Ed.  III.,  m.  23. 

Rob'tus,  fil  Joh'is  de  Insula,  cone'  Aliciae,  q'  fuit  ux'  Thome  Seymer 
militis,  ad  vitam  manerium  de  Heyford  Warin  <fec.   (Dods.  MS. 85,  f.  123^) 

In  Ryraer's  Foedera  we  have  the  record  of  "the  exemption  by  the  " 
*'  King  of  Robert  de  Insula  from  attendance  at  parliaments  and  " 
"  councils,  from  serving  on  juries  or  assizes,  from  the  holding  of  offices,  " 
"  the  payment  of  subsidies,  and  military  service."  Westminster  24  Nov' 
1368 ;  (Rymer's  Foedera,  viii.,  p.  il,  852— Syllabus,  p.  448.) 

Among  the  muniments  in  possession  of  New  College,  Oxford,  is  the 
annexed  document,  (numbered  44  in  the  College  **  Register  of  Evidences"), 
beiug  a  statute-staple  bond  in  favour  of  William  of  Wykeham,  founder 
of  the  College,  and  Bishop  of  Winchester,  entered  into  by  the  same 
Robert  Lord  Lisle,  of  the  co.  of  Cambridge,  and  dated  26^  April, 
3  Ric.  II.  :— 

[Register  of  Evidences  of  New  Col.  Oxford,  foL  192  ;  Cart  44.] 

Noverint  universi  me  Robertum  de  Lisle  militem,  de  com'  Cantab', 

*'  Rougemont,    at    the     western    ex*  the  rampart  which  indicates  its  former 

tremity  of  Dun  Keswick,  in  the  parish  of  site.     The  place  is  now  known  by  the 

Harwood,  once  the  residence  of  the  De  name  of  ^dgman  Scar. 
Lisles,  is  no  longer  discernible,  save  by 
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teueri  Reverendo  in  Cfariato  patri,  d'do  Will'mo  de  WykeLam,  episcojK) 
Wyutonienai,  in  quatuor  millibus  libris  sterlingoriini,  pro  mercandisis  ab 
CO  in  StftpuU  WestmoiiaBterii  emptis  ;  Solvendia  eidera  episcopo  aut  buo 
lerto  attornato  hoc  scriptum  OBtendeuti,  heredibUB  vei  eiecutoribua  auia, 
X  feato  Pentecostea  proiimo  futuro  poBt  datam  presentium;  Et  niai 
fecero,  concedo  quod  currat  super  me,  et  heredea  et  eiecutores  meos  pcenn 
in  Statute  Stapula:  predictse,  pro  hujuBmodi  dobitJa  recuperandis,  ordi- 
uata.  Datum  in  dict&  StApul&  Westmouaaterii,  vicesimo  sexto  die  Aprilia, 
Anno  regai  Regis  Ricardi  secundi  tertio. 

Pendent  from  tbia  document  ia  hia  armorial  aaal,  with  the  legend  : — 
0.  Sl®B<H&<!Cf  BS  3ataSC<S  fSi®fi€e,  a  ^-simile  representa- 
tion of  which  ia  here  giveu." 


|S«I  of  Itiihgrt,  Idrd  LIjIb  ds  RnugtmonU 

>tUcb«lIodsed.dit»ilMUiAFr1l.3IUc.  II. 
In  psmMiaD  of  New  CoL  Oilord-J 

This  deed  ia  followed  by  another  (Cart.  U),  at  fo.  193  of  the  "Register 
of  Evidencea,"  being  a  receipt  from  Robert  de  Liale  for  ^0  aterling  to 
William  of  Wykeham,  for  the  roveraion  of  the  manor  and  advuwaon  of 
Heyford  Waryn  (Hey ford-Warren),  Ac.  which  we  have  aeen  had  been  pre- 
vioualy  granted  and  confirmed,  for  the  term  of  her  life,  to  his  aunt,  Alice 
St  Maur.     Dated  at  Snthwerke,  28  April,  3"  Rich.  II. 

The  heraldic  bcarioga  of  a.  former  Robert  de  L'Isle,  are  entered  upon 
the  Roll  of  the  Battle  of  Boroughbridge,  16  Edw.  11. 

"  Dor  ove  i  fesae  ii  cheverouna  de  sable."  (Palgrave). 

These  correspond  with  the  coat  ascribed  to  him  in  Owilt's  Ordinary — 
"  Sire  Robert  del  Yle,  de  or  a  un  fesae  e  ij  cheverons  de  aabte"  (p.  8), 

The  coat  of  Sire  Johan  del  Yle  (from  the  same  authority),  was  "  de 
"  or,  un  cheveron  et  iij  foilles  de  gleteura  goules  (Her.  and  Gen.  iL,  73). 

The  arms  of  de  Lisle,  (Or,  a  fess  between  two  chevronels  sable),  are 
thus  alluded  to  by  Glover,  as  existing  in  hia  day  in  Harwood  church. 
"  A  knight  kneeling  in  glasee  all  in  male  w^^  this  coat  armour  on  his 
"bock,  and  on  the  pomell  of  his  sword.  The  aword  put  under  his" 
"  girdell.     In  the  churche  of  Harwood  in  com'  Eboi',  1585."     [Harl.  MS., 

"  The  ml  o(  Robert  de  Lisle,  atlAched      atone  "  crert.  with  the  mill-rind  (for  da 
to  the  boDil  in  qucation,  ie  ■  good  ex-      moliiie)  ia  iiitu. 
emplifiotioD  of  the  bearing  of  the  "  mill- 
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1394,  fo.  329  ;  6137,  fo.  3.]     This  coat  was  also  in  the  church  of  Selby 
Abbey,  when  visited  by  Dodsworth  (MS.  Dods.  137,  f.  7»»). 

Subjoined  is  the  descent  of  De  Lisle  of  Rougemont,  exhibited  in  the 
Dodsworth  Collections,  with  the  observation  thereon  of  Brooke,  York 
Herald.  [From  the  entries  just  recorded,  Elizabeth  de  Insula  is  not  in 
any  way  shown  to  be  the  sister  of  John.] 


Henrlc 


ua^ 


yAlicia ;  fines  A<>  12 


Rob'tua  de  In8ula,==Albreda. 
I 

Worinus  de  Insula  ;=p 
Ob.  3  E. 


I   ae  lUBvua  i-r- 

"■      T 


Rob'tus  do  Insula ;  plone  eta 
3  B.  II. ;  vixlt  10  EcL  III 


9  etatifl^ 


Rob'tus  de    Insula,    14   A  18       Joh'es  de  Insula ;  ob.  24  Octob'.TMatUda  uxor;  fines  ...  R.  II. 
£.  111.  29  Ed.  III.  I 

I 

JEtatiB  20  annor'  et  amplius,  )     Rob'tus  de  Insula  ch'r,  eacaet.  = 
tp'e  mortis  patris.  )     80  Ed  III.,  (N*  2U)i 


ante  6  JuL 


WiU'iis  de  Aldebuivh,  cb'r.nrEliabetha »  ;   nupta  ant 
Ob.  11  (12)  R  II.  85  Ed.  III. ;  ob.  1  Rlc.  II. 

An  award  reap' Ed.  III.,  \  (  ^  \ 

a»  88  regni  Mil,  int'  R  de  f     Brianus  de  Stapleton  :=EllKabetha,=Ric*ua    Redman       ii  others. 
InsuU  AW.Aldebrough;  f    ob.  15  R.  II.  vidua  16  R    (2*")  sup'vixlt ; 

cla.  45  in  dorso.  }  II. ;   yix'  IS    miles  IS  R  II. 

H.  IV. 

(Dods.  MS.  5,  fo.  20»».) 

"  Broke  Yorke  Herauld  in  his  booke  called  the  Century  of  Errors," 
"  observed  by  him  in  Mr.  Cambden's  firittain,  says  that : 

"  Elizabeth  the  wief  of  S'  Will'm  Auldebrough  was  sister  &  heir  of " 
"  John  lo.  Lisle  in  the  tyme  of  K  III.,  and  not  of  Robert,  and  that  S"" " 
"  William  had  yssue  2  da.  &  heires  by  his  s**  wife  Elizabeth,  vizS  one  " 
"  marryed  to  S'  WilVm  Ryther,  &  another  named  Elizabeth,  marryed  *' 
"  first  to  Sir  Brian  Stapleton,  after  to  S'  Richard  Redman,  as  appeareth  " 
"  by  inquisition  taken  after  the  death  of  the  8*  S'  Will'm  Aidbrough" 
*'  12R.il,  pa.  66." 

John  Lo.  Lisle  of  Harewood  s.  p.       &  William  AldbroughTElicabeth  sister  and  heire. 

ob.  IS  R  IL 

S'  Will'm  Ryther. = filia  et  coheres.    S^  Bryan  8Upleton=E]i»ftbeth  filia^'  Rich.  Redman 

et  coheres.       |  S'  husb. 

[Dods.  M&  159,  fol.  196.] 

^  *'  This  EHixabeth  supposed  not  proved  to  be** 
"  Bister  to  S'  Rob*  de  InsuU." 

AM  R  II. ;  anes  eodem  A»;  (Note  by  Dodsworth). 
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BIOGRAPHICAL    NOTES   ON    THE    YOEKSHIRE    TENANTS 

NAMED    IN  DOMESDAY   BOOK. 

By  ALFRED  a  ELLIS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

This  remarkable  record  is  now  so  much  better  known 
than  formerly,  from  the  photo-facsimiles  recently  executed  at 
the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  that  but  few  words,  by  way  of 
preface,  are  needed,  to  introduce  the  following  biographical 
notices.  The  Yorkshire  portion,  however,  still  wants  indices 
and  an  accompanying  translation  to  make  it  more  appreciated 
and  useful,  for  the  translation  by  the  Rev.  William  Bawden, 
Vicar  of  Hooton-Pagnel,  of  what  refers  to  Yorkshire,  Notts, 
&c.,  printed  at  Doncaster  in  1809,  has  long  been  out  of 
print. 

Yorkshire,  "  Evkvicscirb,"  occupies  from  folio  298  to  333 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  original  MS.  and  this  part  of  the 
survey  seems  to  have  been  made  during  the  year  1085,  pre- 
vious to  the  completion  and  registration  of  all  the  returns 
from  the  various  counties. 

The  portion  referring  to  Yorkshire  may  be  thus  divided  : — 

1.  The  survey  of  the  city  of  York. 

2.  A  list  of  the  tenants  in  capite. 

3.  The  particular  specification  of  the  manors,  lands,  and 
rights  of  each  tenant  in  capite,  with,  in  every  case,  the  name 
of  the  possessor  in  Ring  Edward's  time,  and  that  of  the 
grantee's  feoffee  if  subinfeuded. 

4.  **  Claims "  and  disputed  titles,  rights,  boundaries,  &c. 
This  follows  after  the  survey  of  Lincolnshire,  folios  373  and  4. 

5.  A  summary  or  recapitulation  of  carucates  arranged  by 
locality,  in  wapentakes,  beginning  folio  379. 

Part  2  is  a  sort  of  table  of  precedence  of  the  tenants  in 
capite  ;  afler  the  Terra  Regis  come  the  Ecclesiastics,  then 
the  Earls,  but  the  Barons  and  others  follow  without  any 
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apparent  arrangement,  though  those  of  the  same  Christian 
name  seem  grouped  together,  and  the  more  important  are 
given  first.  This  list  does  not  correspond  in  order  with  the 
names  in  the  3rd  division,  for  after  No.  17  Goisfrid  de  la 
Wirce  is  omitted  by  mistake,  and  Abbas  Eboraci  is  given, 
though  he  does  not  occur  as  a  tenant  in  capite  in  the  latter  ; 
as  he  was  included  in  this  list,  the  Abbot  of  Selby  ought 
to  have  been  also,  but  he  was  not.  Appended  also  is  the 
name  of  Roger ius  Pictavensis,  because  most  of  his  lands  had 
been  seized  by  the  King,  and  his  possession  of  the  rest  was 
doubtful,  while  on  332  b.  is  added  the  Fief  given  to  Robert 
de  Bruis  after  the  "  Book  of  Winton  "  was  written,  as  it  says. 
Of  the  red  numbers  before  the  names  of  the  tenants  in  the 
3rd  division,  35  is  a  clerical  error  for  25,  36  for  26,  and  so 
on  to  the  end,  and  there  is  no  number  14.  Correcting  this, 
their  order  is  preserved  in  the  following  notes. 

Any  genealogical  or  biographical  facts  the  survey  itself 
may  contain  are  incidental  only,  as  it  was  no  part  of  the 
design  to  give  such  particulars.  Such  as  do  occur  are  here 
brought  together  and  supplemented  by  any  notices  of  the 
same  persons  to  be  found  in  the  best  contemporary  chronicles, 
as  the  Anglo-Saxon,  those  of  Florence  of  Worcester,  Ordericus 
Vitalis  and  others,  with  references  to  their  charters  in  the 
cartularies  of  the  Monasteries  of  Normandy,  Brittany,  and 
England.  Good  use  has  been  made  of  the  valuable  notes  of 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Stapleton,  who  by  critical  research 
succeeded  in  tracking  so  many  of  these  Norman  adventurers 
to  their  old  homes.  **  An  Introduction  to  Domesday  Book," 
2  vols.,  now  very  scarce,  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  who  superintended 
an  edition  of  the  Survey  in  facsimile  type  for  the  Record 
Commission,  has  a  most  useful  set  of  indices  to  persons 
mentioned  therein. 

That  noble  monument  of  the  industry  of  our  venerated 
topographer  Roger  Dodsworth  and  his  colleague  (Sir)  William 
Dugdale,  the  **Monasticon-Anglicanum,"and  the  '* Baronage" 
of  the  latter,  have  supplied  most  of  the  information  here 
brought  together,  but  the  Monastic  Registers,  then  trusted, 
have  been  rejected,  except  where  the}'  bear  evidence  of  their 
own  veracity  and  accord  with  history.  The  errors  thus  origi- 
nated have  infected  most  topographical  works,  and  are  stiU 
propagated. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  new  sites  fixed  upon  by  the 

i2 
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Norman  barons  for  their  castles,  as  Richmond,  Pontefract, 
Tickhill,  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Survey,  nor  can  the  manors 
even  in  which  they  were  erected  be  identified  with  certainty, 
though  they  were  then  already  existing.  Every  baron  had 
at  least  one  valuable  manor  rated  as  having  an  increased 
value  since  King  Edward's  time,  which,  as  this  was  the 
exception,  for  depreciation*  was  the  rule,  may  generally  be 
taken  to  include,  if  not  the  "  caput  baroniae,"  at  least  a 
residence  either  of  the  Baron  himself  or  of  one  of  his  chief 
tenants. 

So  involved  and  complicated  were  the  boundaries  of  the 
great  lordships,  even  before  the  conquest,  with  the  berwicks 
and  detached  districts  in  their  soke,  that  a  map  of  Yorkshire 
on  a  small  scale,  showing  the  various  properties  clearly,  is 
not  possible,  though  an  excellent  one  is  given  of  that  part  of 
the  county  within  the  Deanery  of  Doncaster  in  the  2nd 
volume  of  Mr.  Hunter's  valuable  work,  "  South  Yorkshire." 
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11.^  ARCHIEPISCOP.US  EBORACENSIS 

(et  GftnoDid  ac  Homines  eius). 

This  was  Thomas  canon  of  Bayeux,  the  first  Norman 
Archbishop,  successor  of  the  venerable  Aldred,  who  died  of 
grief  on  the  Friday  (18  Sept.  1069)  before  the  accidental 
destruction  of  the  minster  by  fire,  and  the  sacking  of  York 
by  the  Danes.  Aldred  had  crowned  the  Conqueror  in  West- 
minster Abbey  on  Christmas  day  1066.  Thomas  was  not 
nominated  until  the  Whitsuntide  following  after  the  death 
of  his  predecessor,  so  the  see  was  vacant  8  months.     At  the 


^  It  was  long  before  the  county  re- 
covered from  the  conquerors'  savage 
devastation,  when  scarcely  a  homestead 
bad  escaped  being  burnt  or  at  least  plun- 
dered, and  from  the  subsequent  famine 
which  slew  many  of  those  whom  the 
Bword  had  spared. 

»  Na    1,    being    "Terra    Regis,"    is 


omitted  here.  The  lands  it  comprised 
were  then  stil^  ungranted.  They  were 
not,  with  the  exception  of  Knares- 
borough,  intended  to  be  reserved  as 
Crown  property,  for  we  find  considerable 
portions  were  soon  after  granted  to  Rob. 
de  Bruia,  William  de  VVarrenne,  and 
others. 
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date  of  the  survey  he  had  been  archbishop  15  years,  during 
which  time  he  had  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  his 
diocese,  for  when  he  first  reached  it  everywhere  the  wretched- 
ness consequent  on  the  conqueror's  devastation  was  at  its 
height,  and  the  light  of  religion  was  all  but  extinguished.  He 
was  a  resolute  and  energetic  man,  and  faced  the  difficulties 
before  him  with  the  Norman  love  of  labour  and  organisation. 
Soon  the  blackened  ruins  of  S.  Peter's  were  restored  or 
rebuilt,  and  covered  in  with  a  new  roof,  and  so  great  was  his 
expenditure  in  setting  things  right  that  he  has  been  charged 
with  impoverishing  the  see.  Personally  rich,  he  had  ob- 
tained it  as  compensation  for  money  lent  to  William  for  the 
expedition  to  England. 

He  remodelled  the  constitution  of  the  secular  canons  of  S. 
Peter  s  and  of  his  collegiate  churches  of  Ripon,  Beverley,  and 
Southwell,  appointing  his  own  nephew  Thomas  (after  arch- 
bishop) in  1092  to  manage  the  property  of  the  second  as 
provost.  He  died  at  York,  Sunday,  18  Nov.  1100.  An 
impression  of  his  seal  remains.' 

Of  the  possessions  of  the  archbishop  the  most  valuable  was 
the  great  lordship  of  Sherburn*  (in  Elmet)  with  the  town,  2 
churches,  and  all  its  berwicks,  worth  "  now,"  as  formerly, 
34/.  6s.  Od.  The  chief  tenants  there  were  the  archbishop's 
knights,  a  thane,  2  clerks,  and  the  abbot  of  Selby.  King 
Eadgar  had  given  20  mansions  and  lands  there  to  the  see  in 
963.  Around  the  city  of  York  the  archbishop  held  15 
carucates,  which  had  increased  in  value  from  8/.  to  1 0/. ;  but 
the  manors  of  Patrington,  Swine,  and  Newbold  were  not 
worth  half  what  they  were  in  King  Edward's  time.  Pat- 
rington was  given  by  King  Canute.  The  manor  of  Evering- 
ham,  with  its  berwicks,  was  in  the  tenure  of  a  knight  and 
2  clerks.  If  this  knight  held  it  as  his  successor  did,  hLs  duty 
was  to  perform  the  office  of  State  butler  on  the  day  of  the 
archbishop's  enthronization.* 

Lands  in  Newton  (N.R.)  had  been  given  to  the  see  by 
Gamel  in  King  Edward's  time,  and  the  manors  which  Ulf, 
— Thorold's  son, — foreseeing  disputes  likely  to  arise  between 
his  sons  about  his  property  after  his  death — had  vested  in 


'  Fasti  EboracenseSf  Vol.  I.  Elmet  mentioned  in  Bade.     The  arch- 

*  So  called  from  being  situated  on  the  bishops  had  a  palace  here ;  the  church 

shared  or  boundary  stream,  which  may  has  a  massive  early  Norman  nave. 

have  been   the    limit   of    the   wood   of  *  South  Yorkshire,  VoL  I.,  p.  82. 
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the  archbishop  by  laying  his  liorn  (still  preserved  in  the 
vestry)  on  the  altar  of  the  minster,  can  be  identified  in  the 
Survey  which,  in  one  instance, — Stanegrif,  expressly  states 
"given  by  Ulf  to  S.  Peter."  It  was,  no  doubt,  arranged  that 
these  lands  should  be  held  by  his  sons,  of  the  see,  but  the 
survey  does  not  give  the  names  of  the  archbishop's  tenants 
at  these  places.     (ArchsBologia,  vi.  52.) 

We  now  come  to  the  possessions  of  the  archbishop's 
canons.  Those  of  S.  Peter,  his  own  minster,  held  lands  of 
him  in  divers  places.  The  carucate  in  Beverley,  belonging  to 
St.  John's,  had  always  been  free  of  the  king's  taxes.  Its  value 
with  berwicks  to  the  archbishop,  in  King  Edward's  time  24/., 
"  now  "  only  10/.,  but  to  the  canons  20/.,  then  as  ''  now."  The 
23  berwicks  of  the  canons  in  St.  John  in  Holdemess  were 
unjustly  claimed  by  Drogo  de  Bevrere,  who  had  nearly  all 
that  territory,  though  the  canons  have  the  sealed  charters  of 
King  Edward  and  King  William.  Archbishop  Thomas, 
having  the  king's  writ  for  it,  granted  them  the  soke  of  4 
carucates  in  Risby,  bought  of  Gamel  by  Archbishop  Aldred 
since  the  conquest. 

His  liberty  of  St.  Wilfrid  in  Ripon,  held  as  one  manor  by 
his  predecessor,  had  been  devastated,  for,  though  formerly 
valued  at  32/.,  it  was  "now"  only  71.  10*.,  and  most  of  its 
berwicks  were  still  waste.  His  canons  there  have  14  oxgangs. 

The  minster  church  at  Ripon  (built  by  Odo  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  934—59)  seems  to  have  been  at  least  partly  de- 
stroyed, and  an  apsidal  choir  aisle  of  Thomas'  (intended)  new 
church  still  remains  incorporated  with  the  later  work.®  Here 
was  one  of  the  palaces.  At  Southwell,  Notts,  he  had  another, 
a  resting  place  on  his  way  to  and  from  London.  The  manor, 
'*  20  mansions,"  had  been  given  to  the  see  by  King  Eadwy 
in  958.  The  canons  of  the  church  here  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  Survey.  In  Lincolnshire  the  archbishop  had  25 
manors,  and  one  of  them,  Lissington,  held  by  Herbert,^  his 
vassal,  had  been  improved  in  value,  and  was  rated  at  7/.  10*., 
formerly  4/. 

•  Walhran*s  Ripon,  his  son  in  kw,  like  William  de'Perci 
7  This  was    probably  Herbert   "the  seems  probable).     William,  one  of  his 
chamberlain/'  a  tenant  in  capite  in  Hants  sons,  was  treasurer  and  afterwards  Arch- 
holding  2  manors  (fo.  48  b.).  and  another  bishop  of  York,  1180;  ob.  \lbi,  and  was 
in  the  same  county,  of  Hugh  de  Port  (as  canonised. 
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III.  EPISCOPUS  DUNELMENSIS 

(et  HomineB  eiiu). 

William  de  St.  Carileph,  so  called  because  he  had  been  a 
monk  in  the  ancient  Abbey  of  St.  Carilef  (S.  Calais)  in  Maine, 
abbot  also  of  S.  Vincent  at  Mans,®  being  in  great  favour  with 
William  the  Conqueror,  was  by  him,  9  Nov.,  1080,  nominated 
to  the  see  of  Durham,  vacant  by  the  murder  of  Walchere,  6 
months  before.  He  found  his  diocese  in  a  very  distracted 
condition,  owing  to  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  Leobwine,  the 
dean,  to  whom  his  predecessor  had  confided  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  see,  which  resulted  in  the  murder  of 
the  bishop  as  well  as  of  himself,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of 
the  thane  Liulf.  He  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  quieting  these 
disorders  by  his  tact,  but  he  was  ambitious  and  time-serving, 
for,  though  made  justiciary  by  Rufus,  he  deserted  him  when 
he  thought  the  rebeUion  to  place  duke  Robert  on  the  throne 
would  be  successful  He  was,  however,  mistaken,  dispos- 
sessed of  his  teraporaUties  (Howdenshire  being  given  to  earl 
Odo,  and  Wei  ton  to  earl  Alan),  and  after  defending  himself 
with  great  vigour  at  the  court  at  Salisbury,  2  Nov.,  1088, 
against  the  king  and  primate  in  a  stormy  meeting,  of  which 
a  most  graphic  description  remains*  he  was,  after  a  vexatious 
detention,  at  length,  under  the  terms  of  an  agreement, 
allowed  to  embark  for  Normandy,  where  he  was  honourably 
received  by  duke  Robert.  The  castle  of  Durham  had  been 
taken  possession  of  for  the  king  on  14  Nov.  The  bishop 
remained  abroad  until  1091,  when,  having  regained  the 
king's  favour,  he  was  restored  to  his  see,  which  Rufus  had 
kept  vacant  in  the  interim  in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  its 
temporalities.  He  replaced  the  secular  canons  at  Durham 
by  a  colony  of  Benedictines,  and,  from  designs  he  brought 
back  with  him  from  Normandy,  began  the  noble  and  endur- 
ing Norman  church,  still  standing.  He  did  not  live  to  finish 
it,  dying  at  the  king's  court  at  Windsor,  Wednesday,  2 
January,  1096.     He  was  buried  at  Durham. 

Of  the  lands  held  by  the  bishop  in  Yorkshire  at  the  date 
of  the  survey,  Crayke,  in  the  forest  of  Galtres,  had  been  given 

«  Gallia  Christiana,  Vol.  XIV.,  457.         torians  of  England,  III.,  781. 
'  Monaaticon,  L,   241  ;    Church    Uis- 
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to  St.  Cuthbert  himself  by  Egfrid,  king  of  Northumberland, 
in  685,  with  territory  3  miles  in  circuit,^®  that  he  and  his 
successors  might  have  a  resting-place  passing  to  and  from 
York.  The  bishops  had  a  park  and  castle  here  on  the  hiU 
in  the  midst  of  the  plain.  Two  hides  here  were  given  by  an 
earl  Thored  (?  the  one  mentioned  "  Anglo-Sax.  Chron./'  a° 
992)  to  "  St.  Cuthbert's  Stow."" 

Howdenshire  had  belonged  to  the  rich  and  famous  Abbey 
of  St.  Peter  of  Burgh,  or  Medes-hamstead  (Peterboro*),  but 
in  consequence  of  the  heavy  tribute  exacted  by  the  Danes,  it 
was  wrested  from  it  during  the  3  years  abbot  Ebsi  was  in 
Normandy  with  queen  Emma,  1013-5."  After  belonging  to 
king  Edward,  William,  as  his  successor,  gave  it  to  bishop 
William,  who  transferred  it  to  the  monks  of  his  church.  The 
bishops  had  a  hall  here,  and  the  church  was  made  collegiate 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

We  find  William  de  Perci  among  the  bishop's  vassals  in 
the  East  Riding. 

No  less  than  40  manors  in  Lincolnshire  had  been  given  by 
the  conqueror  to  bishop  Walchere,  and  lands  in  Covenham, 
held  by  the  abbey  of  "  St.  Karilef "  (340  b.),  had  no  doubt 
been  given  by  bishop  William. 

A  very  perfect  impression  of  his  seal  is  engraved  in  Sur- 
tees'  Hist,  of  Co.  Durham,  vol.  1,  plate  1,  fig.  1. 


IV.  ABBAS  EBOUACI. 


This  is  abbot  Stephen  of  Whitby,  so  called.  At  the  time 
of  the  survey  (1085)  he  was  residing  at  York,  having  been 
driven  away  with  his  monks  both  from  Whitby  and  I^ting- 
ham,  either  by  William  de  Percy  (q.  v.)  or  by  pirates  and 
robbers,  or  more  correctly  perhaps  by  all,  but  retaining  his 
right  to  the  lands  bestowed  upon  him.  The  interesting 
account  he  has  left  of  himself  up  to  this  date  will  be  found 
abstracted  in  the  article  "  William  de  Perci,"  with  whom  he 
was  so  much  concerned.  The  abbot  was  probably  at  this 
very  time  engaged  in  his  scheme  for  a  Benedictine  abbey  at 

»o  Dugdale'8    Monast.    I.,    284,    and  "  Hug.  Candidi,  Hiat ;  see  Monasl.  I., 

Simeoo  of  Durham.  849. 

**  Liber  Vitoej  Surtees  Soc,  66. 
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York,  but  had  not  as  yet  obtained  the  patronage  of  Earl 
Alan,  who  3  years  after  gave  him  the  church  of  St.  Olave, 
wherein  Earl  Siward  was  buried,  and  land  outside  the  walls 
for  the  site.  These  gifts,  with  royal  favour  and  his  own 
exertions,  eventuated  in  the  famous  abbey  of  S.  Mary.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  aided  by  the  archbishop,  who 
claimed  the  4  acres  of  the  site,  and  persisted  in  his  suit  even 
after  the  church  was  built.  He  lost  his  patron,  Earl  Alan,  in 
1089,  but  not  before  he  had  further  given  the  abbot  a  site 
without  the  walls,  called  Earlsborough,  and  had  resigned  the 
patronage  of  the  foundation  to  the  king,  so  that  the  abbey 
might  have  greater  privileges.  The  buildings  being  planned 
were  now  proceeded  with,  but  being  seen  by  Rufus  while  at 
York,  he  proposed  that  they  should  be  projected  on  a 
grander  scale,  and  himself  opened  the  ground.  The  Norman 
barons  and  landowners  were  now  most  liberal  in  their  dona- 
tions, but  the  archbishop,  not  having  received  land  promised 
by  the  king  in  exchange  for  the  4  acres,  and  growing  envious 
of  the  rapidly  increasing  prosperity  of  the  house,  renewed  his 
claim,  and  Rufus  in  council  at  Gloucester  assigned  him  in 
lieu  thereof  St.  Stephen's  church,  and  moreover  the  abbot 
added  of  his  own  free  will  one  carucate  in  Clifton  and  another 
in  Heslington  to  pacify  the  prelate.  In  1097,  Stephen  was 
commissioned  by  Rufus  to  take  abbot  Benedict  of  Selby 
(q.  v.).  For  24  years  the  real  founder  ruled  the  house,  and 
died  in  1112. 

The  "  abbot  at  York  "  is  recorded  as  still  holding  Priestby 
and  Sowerby  ("  waste '')  in  the  soke  of  Whitby  of  his  deter- 
mined enemy  William  de  Perci,  he  of  earl  Hugh.  So  he  was 
still  considered  to  be  abbot  of  Whitby.  This  he  must  have 
soon  after  resigned  to  '*  prior "  Serlo,  his  successor  there. 
But  the  lands  conferred  on  him  by  Berengar  de  Todeni,  in 
Lastingham,  the  2  Kirkbys,  Spanton  and  Dalby,  and  held  by 
him  at  the  time  of  the  survey  (fo.  314),  were  reserved  to  form 
part  of  the  endowment  of  S.  Mary's. 

The  abbot  nowhere  occurs  as  a  tenant  in  capite  in  the  sur- 
vey proper,  though  his  name  is  placed  4th  in  the  Index  List, 
but  in  the  **  Summary  of  Carucates,''  which  is  evidently  a 
subsequent  abstract  of  the  returns,  we  find  him  recorded  as 
holding  of  the  king  in  Die  Wapentake,  2  car.  in  Lastingham, 
2  in  Apelton ;  and  in  Maneshow  Wap.  2  in  Apelton  and  3 
in  Normanby  [fo.  380,  b.). 
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[ABBAS  DE   SALEBI,  302  b."J 


Though  his  name  is  not  in  the  list,  he  had  as  much  riglit 
to  be  included  as  the  abbot  at  York,  perhaps  more,  and  ought 
to  have  preceded  him,  being  the  head  of  the  only  abbey  then 
existing  in  Yorkshire,  and  one,  moreover,  of  royal  foundation. 
His  name  was  Benedict ;  he  had  been  a  monk  of  Auxerre, 
and  pretended  to  have  been  directed  to  tliis  spot  in  a  vision  by 
S.  Germanus,  a  reUc  (a  finger)  of  whom  he  carried  about 
with  him.  This  was  in  1069,  and  very  shortly  after  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  attract  a  passer-by  on  the  river,  Hugh 
Fitz  Baldric,  the  sheriflF  (q.  v.),  who  not  only  helped  him  him- 
self and  induced  others  to  do  so,  but  also  obtained  him  the 
patronage  of  the  Conqueror,  by  whom  that  portion  of  the 
royal  manor  on  which  he  had  settled  was  granted.  A 
wooden  church,  and  conventual  buildings  for  the  monks  who 
soon  congregated,  served  for  them  until  the  time  of  Hugh  de 
Laci,  the  2nd  abbot,  when  the  massive  Norman  church  still 
remaining  was  commenced. 

The  lands  which  the  Conqueror  himself,  considered  the 
founder,  gave  to  the  abbey  in  Snaith,  Rodcliff,  Brayton,  and 
fishery  at  Whitgift  (Monas.  iii.,  499),  not  being  mentioned  in 
the  Survey,  must  have  been  either  not  yet  then  conferred  or 
else  omitted  in  error.  Of  these  the  abbot  would  have  been 
tenant  in  capite.  All  that  we  find  the  abbot  holding  in 
Yorkshire  are  the  7  carucates  in  Sherburn  of  the  archbishop, 
who  had  given  them. 

In  2  other  counties  he  occurs.  Lands  at  Stanford  in 
Northants,  which  belonged  to  Wido  di  Reincurt,  "abbot 
Benedict  bought  of  him "  (226  b.),  though  according  to 
Wido's  charter  and  the  Conqueror's  confirmation  he  gave 
them.  The  abbot  of  "  Salebi ''  has  2  houses  in  the  town  of 
Northampton  (219  b.). 

In  Lincolnshire  (fo.  370),  at  Crowle,  in  the  isle  of  Ax- 
holme,  "  a  certain  abbot  of  St.  German  of  Salebi "  has  under 
Geoffrey  (de  la  Wirce)  one  carucate  in  demesne,  and  7  others, 
fisheries  and  30  acres  of  meadow.  This  can  hardly  be  the 
hundred  (or  soke)  of  Crull,  which  Geoffrey  by  his  charter 

^  Always  so  spelt  in  the  Survey  and  frequently  so  in  other  early  imtances. 
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gave   subsequently  to  the  survey,^*  absorbing   his  former 
donation. 

The  lands  given  by  Gilbert  Tyson  are  not  recorded  as  in 
the  possession  of  the  abbey  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  though 
his  charter  pretends  to  be  witnessed  by  archbishop  Aldred, 
who  died  11  Sept.,  1069. 

Two  of  the  monks  having  stolen  silver  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  church  escaped  to  Northamptonshire,  but  were  pursued 
and  overtaken  by  the  abbot,  and  treated  so  inhumanly  by 
him  that  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  king  (Rufus), 
who  ordered  him  into  the  custody  of  abbot  Stephen  of  York, 
during  royal  pleasure.  Stephen  met  him  in  a  field  called 
Segewald,  and  he  not  only  refused  to  submit  but  dared  any 
one  to  lay  hands  on  him,  and  took  up  his  staff.  Stephen 
would  not  resort  to  violence,  so  he  returned  to  his  abbey,  but 
he  resigned  it  in  consequence  in  1097,  and  went  to  Rochester, 
where  he  lived  some  years  in  retirement.^* 

One  is  loath  to  give  up  the  tradition  that  Henry  I.  was 
born  at  Selby,  but  it  is  very  improbable,  for  his  birth  pre- 
ceded the  settlement  of  the  monk  with  his  miracle-working 
relic,  otherwise  we  might  have  attributed  a  visit  of  the  king 
and  queen  to  this.  By  the  best  authorities  Henry  was  born 
soon  after  the  queen's  corouation,  Whit-Sunday,  1067. 
Neither  the  Conqueror's  charter  nor  the  Historia  Selbiensis 
mentions  the  event. 

In  these  unsettled  times,  when  not  on  a  military  expedi- 
tion, the  royal  progress  would  probably  be  by  boat  betwoeu 
York  and  Torksey  by  the  Trent  and  Ouse,  the  route  of  the 
king's  commissioners  (fo.  337),  the  only  fact  which  makes 
the  tradition  at  ail  likely. 


V.  HUGO  COMES. ^« 


Hugh  was  the  only  son  of  Richard  *Goz,'  viscount 
(  =  sheriff)  of  the  Avranchin  in  Normandy,  by  Emma  (or 
Emmeline)  daughter  of  Herlwine  de  Conteville,  by  Herleva, 
mother  of  the  Conqueror,  who  was  therefore  his  half-blood 

»^  Monast  iii.  499,  Lans.  MS.  207,  c.  rell's  HUt.  of  Selbj. 

*^  Labbe.     Nova     Bibliotheca     MSS.  ^*  See  accounts  of  him  in  first  Yoluma 

librorum.  Vol.  I.    Hintoria  M.  Selebiensis,  of  Ormerod's  History  of  Cheshire, 
v.,  c.  XXII.,  UL  and  iv. ;  see  also  Mor- 
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uncle  as  well  as  his  kinsman  on  the  paternal  side  (v.  Pedigree, 
D'Anisy's  Recherches  sur  le  Domesday,  p.  249). 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,'^ 
and  the  Whitby  Abbey  Reg.  (New  Monasticon,  I.  409)  is 
probably  correct  in  stating  that  he  came  over  the  year  after 
with  William  de  Perci  (q.  v.),  bringing  with  him,  among 
others,  his  cousin  Robert  de  Tilleol,  who  had  been  in  England 
before,  in  King  Edward's  service,  and  was  afterwards  the 
commander  of  his  troops.  They  either  came  with  the  Con- 
queror when  he  returned  from  the  duchy,  or  had  been  sent 
for  by  him  when  he  found  what  he  had  to  do  in  completing 
the  subjugation  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  no  doubt  actively 
employed  in  this,  and  engaged  in  the  northern  campaign. 
Though  Hugh  had  been  recompensed  already  by  grants  in 
the  south,  it  was  in  1070,  when  Gherbod,  whom  the  king,  his 
step-father,  had  made  earl  of  Chester,  was  imprisoned  by  his 
enemies  in  Flanders  and  not  likely  to  return,  that  the  Con- 
queror made  him  earl  of  the  same,  granting  him  the  entire 
county,  saving  only  the  bishop's  lands,  "  to  be  held  as  free 
by  the  sword,  as  the  king  himself  holds  England  by  his 
crown."  A  county  with  palatine  rights  was  thus  created, 
and  we  find  in  the  survey  the  tenants  in  capite  entered  as 
holding  "  de  comite  **  instead  of  *'  de  rege."  The  king  showed 
his  wisdom  in  placing  at  Chester  so  trusty  a  person,  so  active, 
daring,  and  expert  a  soldier,  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
able  to  keep  the  restive  Welsh  at  bay.  But  with  the  king's 
permission  he  did  more,  for  he  increased  his  territories  at 
their  expense,  and  built  the  castles  of  Rhudlan  and  Diganwy 
(on  the  Conway)  to  secure  them.  The  Welsh  called  him 
'  Vras,'  or  the  fat,  to  distinguish  him  seemingly  from  another 
earl  Hugh  (of  Shrewsbury  *  Goch,'  or  the  red),  both  of  whom 
they  had  good  cause  to  remember,  for  in  concert  these  two 
earls  ravaged  with  great  barbarity  the  isle  of  Anglesea.  By 
the  Normans  he  was  named  *  Lupus,'  and  M.D'Anisy  believes 
this  was  because  he  bore  a  wolf  or  wolfs  head  on  his  banner  : 
the  latter  was  certainly  attributed  to  him  by  the  heralds 
long  afterwards. 

He  had  lands  and  manors  in  no  less  than  16  other  counties,*® 
but  there  is  little  to  record  of  him  in  connection  with  York- 

*'  According  to  Wace  "  Richard  d'Av-  **  In   Lincolnshire  he   had  7  manors 

rencin  was  at  the  battle  :  thia  was  the  that   had  been   ''  earl  '*   (king)  Hau-old's ; 

father,    who    was    aiill  surviving  10S4.  Granham  a  very  valuable   one.     (Went) 

(D'Anisy).  Hal  ton  was  held  of  him  by  William  fiU 
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shire,  wherein  he  obtained  7  manors  on  the  sea  coast,  remote 
from  his  other  possessions.  These  were  the  4  manors  of 
Whitby,  with  the  berwick  of  Sneton,  and  soke  in  11  places, 
formerly  held  by  earl  Siward  as  one  lordship  and  worth  112/. 

*  now'  only  60^.,  and  held  under  earl  Hugh  by  WiUiam  de 
Perci.  The  1 1  places  were  all  waste,  but  the  abbot  of  York 
has  Priestby  and  Sovverby  of  William.  Earl  Siward's  manor  of 
Lofthouse  formerly  valued  at  48/.  **  now  nothing  ;  "  as  with 
12  places  in  the  soke  all  waste,  but  in  Easington  there  Ms'^ 
a  solitary  villane  with  a  plough,  but  a  church  without  a  priest. 
Acklam,  another  of  earl  Siward  s  manors,  formerly  with  the 
berwick  in  Ingleby  and  soke  worth  46/.,  not  now  as  many 
shillings : — 40.  Hugh  fitz  Norman  was  the  earl's  tenant 
here  and  at  Flamboro'  (24/.  now  but  10^.),  which  had  be- 
longed to  *  earl  Harold,'  as  the  survey  always  styles  the  king^ 
whose  manor  of  Catton  (28/.  now  100*.),  William  (de  Perci) 
also  holds  of  earl  Hugh.  How  desolate  must  have  been  espe- 
cially this  part  of  the  county  at  the  date  of  the  survey,  after 
the  Conqueror's  savage  devastation  in  1069,  and  the  plunder- 
ing inroads  of  the  north  sea  rovers,  still  continued  where 
there  was  anything  left  worth  carrying  off.  It  seems  the 
earl  had  not  only  obtained  a  grant  of  these  manors  by  1074, 
but  William  de  Perci  w^as  already  his  tenant  at  Sneton  at 
least,  for  the  monk  Keinfrid  is  said  to  have  visited  him  there 
in  that  year  (v.  William  de  Perci).  This  Reinfrid  a  Benedic- 
tine, making  an  effort  to  re-establish  Whitby  abbey,  and 
having  permission  from  William  de  Perci  (q.  v.),  obtained  from 
earl  Hugh,  as  superior  lord  of  the  fief,  the  church  of  St.  Peter 

*  with  all  appertaining  to  it,'  meaning  no  doubt  the  ruined 
conventual  buildings  and  the  precincts,  and  he  gave  also 
Flamburgh  church  with  all  its  tithes.  His  charter  (Men.  I. 
412)  is  directed  to  archbishop  Thomas,  William  de  Perci, 
and  H(ugh  fitz  Baldric)  the  sheriff,  as  well  as  to  his  own 
bailiffs  and  oflBcers,  and  was  probably  made  at  York,  being 
witnessed  by  earl  Alan,  R.  Paynell,  Eschetill  de  Bulmer, 
Robert  de  Bruis,  &c. :  and  as  Reinfrid  is  styled  '  prior,'  the 
date  is  between  1074  and  1078. 

The  earl  at  the  time  of  the  survey  was  claiming  (fo.  373) 
of  his  tenant  William  de  Perci  one  carucate  in  Filling,  say- 

Nigel,  who  bad  also  of  the  earl  another      stable,  an  office  which  the  second  Laoji 
place  of  this  name  in  Cheshirei  where  he      inherited  from  him  by  descent. 
built  a  castle.     He  was   the  earl's  con< 
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ing  it  belonged  to  Whitby,  but  he  has  no  proof.  In  Yoik 
(fo.  298)  it  is  stated  William  de  Perci  has  of  earl  Hugh  the 
houses  of  the  two  sheriflFs  of  earl  Harold,  but  the  burgesses 
say  one  of  these  had  not  been  the  earl's,  but  the  other  had 
been  forfeited  to  him.  William  also  has  of  the  earl,  8.  Cuth- 
bert's  church  and  7  small  houses,  altogether  in  width  (only) 
55  feet.  The  Register  of  Whitby  abbey  (Mon.  I.  409)  asserts 
that  the  earl  gave  the  manors  William  de  Perci  held,  to  him 
as  freely  as  he  himself  had  them  by  the  king's  gift.  If  so  it 
must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  survey  and  the 
earl's  connection  with  this  county  would  then  cease. 

He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Ordericus  Vitelis,  who  has 
twice  drawn  his  character,  though  not  in  very  favourable 
terms.    He  describes  him  as  not  merely  liberal  but  prod/gal  ; 
not  satisfied  with  his  personal  retainers,  ho  kept  an  army  on 
foot     Like  his  generosity  his  rapacity  was  unbounded,  and 
being  fond  of  sports,  he  encouraged  those  who  attended  him 
in  hawking  and  hunting,  more  than  clerks  or  those  who 
farmed  his  lands.     Though  a  brave  soldier  he  indulged  in 
gluttony,  and  became  so  stout  he  could  scarcely  walk  (iv.  7 
and  vi.  2).     He  witnessed  the  king's  charter  to  the  monks 
of  Evroult,  made  at  Winchester  in  1081,  by  which  his  own 
gifts  and  those  of  his  tenants  were  ratified,  and  Robert,  a  son 
of  his,  was  at  the  same  time  dedicated  to  be  a  monk  there 
(ib.  vi.  5).    He  was  among  those  who  engaged  to  attend  Odo 
bishop  of  Bayeux,  when  he  took  measures  for  succeeding 
Hildebrand  in  the  papacy  in  the  same  year   (ib.  vii.  8). 
Although  he  was    one   of  the   chief  of  those   on    whom 
Rufus   could  rely,  in  1091   we  find   him  an  adherent  of 
Henry  in  Normandy,  but  doubting  of  the  success  of  his  cause 
in  the  midst  of  the  war  he  deserted  to  Rufus,  into  whose 
hands  he  surrendered  his  castles  (ib.  viii.  18),  and  in  1097 
had  a  command  under  Robert  de  Belesme  in  the  king's  forces, 
which  made  an  eruption  into  the  French  Vexin  (ib.  x.  5). 
The  next  year  with  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  he  recovered 
Anglesey  from  the  Welsh  as  before  mentioned  (ib.  x.  7).    He 
restored  the  abbey  of  St.  Werburgh  in  Chester,  and  by  the 
advice  of  Anselm,  abbot  of  Bee,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  had  been  his  confessor  and  had  come  to 
Chester  at  his  entreaty,  during  an  illness  in  1093,  he  replaced 
the  secular  canons  there  by  Benedictine  monks.     He  gave 
the  manor  of  Atherston  in  Warwickshire,  with  other  lauds. 
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to  Bee  abbey,  and  restored,  in  1085,  the  abbey  of  St.  Sever 
in  the  diocese  of  Coutances.  He  did  at  least  give  some  en- 
couragement to  clerks,  for  Gerald  from  Avranches,  who 
served  in  his  chapel,  was  said  to  have  been  '  a  man  eminent 
for  his  learning  and  piety '  (ib.  vi.  2). 

The  earl  took  to  his  bed  after  a  long  illness,  was  removed 
into  S.  Werburgh's  abbey,  where  he  assumed  the  cowl,  and 
died  3  days  after,  on  27  July  1101,  having  been  earl  31 
years.  He  was  first  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  abbey, 
but  afterwards  removed  by  his  nephew  Rannulph  the  3rd 
earl  into  the  chapter  house. 

By  Ermentrude  his  wife,  who  survived  him  and  was  living 
May  1106,  a  daughter  of  Hugh  coimt  of  Clermont,  he  left  an 
'only'  (ib.  x.  18)  child  ^^  then  7  years  old.  Michardy  hia 
successor,  who  grew  up  a  handsome  young  man  and  beloved 
by  all,  married  the  king's  niece  Matilda  daughter  of  Stephen 
count  of  Blois.  With  her  19  years  after,  accompanying  the 
king's  son  and  heir  and  many  of  high  rank  about  the  court, 
chiefly  young,  he  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  Blanche  Nef 
ofi*  Barfleur,  returning  to  England  on  S.  Catherine's  eve 
(24  Nov.)  1120  (ib.  xii.  26).  Dying  without  issue,  and 
having  it  seems  no  legitimate  brothers  or  sisters,  at  least, 
surviving,  the  earldom  and  estates  passed  to  the  eldest  ^  son 
of  his  aunt  Matilda,  by  Rannulph  de  Briquessart,  vicomte  of 
the  Bessin.  This  was  Kannulph '  Meschin '  who  married  Lucy 
daughter  of  Ivo  Taillebois,  widow  of  Roger  de  Roumare,  a 
lady  descended  from  the  old  earls  of  Mercia,  as  shown  in  the 
article  on  'Robert  Malet,'  and  from  this  match  the  later 
earls  derived. 


VL  COMES  MORITONIENSIS. 

Robert  count  of  mortain,  in  the  diocese  of  Avranches, 
and  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  were  sons  of  the  Conqueror's 


*^  The  earl  had  many  natural  children, 
and  is  generally  accorded  8  other  legiti- 
mate sons,  besides  a  daughter  Oeva,  wife 
of  Geoffrey  KideL  The  sous  were  Robert, 
a  monk  of  Bee,  afterwards  Abbot  of 
Bury  St.  EldmundB,  Other  or  (>thowell, 
tutor  to  one  of  the  king's  sons,  and 
Philip.  Geoffrey  Ridel  and  Othowell 
were  drowned  with  the  earl,  when  the 
family  must  have  become  extinct,  or  the 


earldom  would  hardly  have  paned  to  the 
grantee's  nephew. 

^  William  the  second  son,  earl  of 
Cambridge,  acquired  Skipton,  Harewood, 
&c.,  in  Yorkshire,  by  marrying  Cecilia, 
only  child  and  heiress  of  Robert  de 
Romilly.  She  left  two  daughters  and 
co-heirs.  See  Pedigree  of  the  Lords  of 
Harewood,  VVhitakt^s  Loidis  and  Elmete. 
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mother  Herleva,  by  her  husband   Herlwine  de  Conteville, 
and,  therefore,  some  years  younger  than  William  who  was 
born  1028.     It  is  recorded  that  when  William  became  duke 
of    Normandy  he    seized    every  opportunity  to   exalt    the 
humble  relatives  of  his  mother,  at  the  expense  of  his  proud 
paternal   kinsmen,   who   looked   upon    him    as   a   bastard. 
Robert  he  made  count  of  Mortain  when  count  William  *  War- 
ling'  went  into  exile.     When  the  invasion  of  England  was 
projected,  Robert  greatly  promoted  the  expedition,  was  at 
the  battle  of  Hastings  at  the  duke's  side,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  taken  any  distinguished  part  in  it.     In  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry  we  see  him  sitting  on  the  left,  Odo,  on  the  right  of 
the  duke,  at  the  feast  soon  after  landing  ;  afterwards  the 
three  hold  council  together  sitting  as  before  (their  names 
over  them)  and  it  seems  to  be  he  who  is  next  represented 
directing  an  entrenchment  (' castellum ')  to  be  dug  at  Hast- 
ings.    In  the  second  instance  he  is  very  graphically  por- 
trayed,    A  pretended   chai-ter  of  his  has    preserved  the 
tradition  that  he  had  the  (consecrated)  banner  of  S.  Michael 
from  the  monastery  of  the  Mount  in  Normandy,  borne  before 
him  in  the   battle  (Monasticon  vi.  989).     He  obtained  a 
greater  share  of  the  territorial  spoil  than  any  one,  for  in  all 
the  southern  and  eastern  counties  except  Kent,  which  was 
mostly  granted  to  bishop  Odo  his  brother,  with  the  rights 
and  title  of  earl,  immense  possessions  were  assigned  Imn  ; 
and  the  whole  county  of  Cornwall,  of  which  he  was  made 
official  earl,  was  given  to  him,  except  church  lands  and  2 
manors.     He  acquired  many  scattered  lordships  in  various 
parts  of  Yorkshire,  but  Mr.  Hunter  remarks  (S.  Yorks.  I.  8) : 
''  I  do  not  find  either  earl  (father  or  son)  exercising  any  act 
of  ownership  over  that  large  portion  of  his  honour,  which  lay 
in  the  county  of  York,  and  indeed  it  is  evident  fi'om  Domes- 
day Book  that  the  first  earl  before  the  date  of  the  survey  had 
placed  under  him  2  persons  who  held,  by  what  rent  or  ser- 
vice is  not  known,  his  whole  Yorkshire  lands.     These  were 
Richard  de  Sourdeval  and  Nigel  (Fossard)." 

These  manors  were  probably  his  last  acquisition.  His 
first  had  been  those  in  Sussex,  which  included  Pevensey, 
where  with  the  duke  and  the  army  he  had  first  set  foot  in 
England.  Pevensey  was  probably  given  him  directly  after 
the  battle,  and  he  repaired  the  ancient  stronghold  there  of 
Roman  origin.     Twenty-two  years  after  he  and  Odo  were 
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again  there,  surrendered  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  their 
nephew  Rufus,  were  banished,  and  perhaps  he  sailed  away 
for  the  last  time,  a  broken  man,  from  the  very  spot  where  he 
had  landed. 

There  is  very  little  to  record  of  Robert,  count  and  earl,  in 
spite  of  his  high  rank  :  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
trusted  by  William,  as  he  was  a  man  of  no  decided  character. 

He  was,  however,  in  1069  left  by  the  king  in  Lindsey, 
with  Robert,  count  of  Eu,  with  a  force  to  restrain  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Danes,  on  whom  they  fell  unexpectedly,  pursuing 
them  to  their  ships.     (Orderic  V.  iv.  v.) 

Though  attributed  to  him  (Monasticon,  IV.  989),  it  was 
rather  his  son  who  gave  S.  Michael  on  the  Mount  in  Corn- 
wall to  the  one  in  Normandy,  for  he  was  not  over  friendly 
to  monks,  having,  at  least  in  Cornwall,  constant  quarrels 
with  them  about  their  lands.  He  it  was,  no  doubt,  who  first 
erected  a  castle  on  the  rock  at  Dunheved  (now  Launceston, 
fo.  121),  as  hia  chief  seat  in  his  county,  though  he  had  an- 
other at  Trematon  with  a  market  (fo.  122).  About  one  he 
built  in  Somersetshire  the  Survey  is  explicit  : — "  The  earl 
himself  holds  in  demesne  Bishopston,  and  there  is  his  castle 
called  Montagud  *'  (fo.  93),  now  Montacute  near  Yeovil, 
^yhere  the  sharp  hill  he  first  called  Mont-aigu  on  which  it 
stood  is  a  most  striking  object. 

In  1088,  being  opposed  to  the  separation  of  the  duchy, 
where  he  still  held  the  county  of  Mortain,  from  the  kingdom 
which  he  had  helped  to  conquer,  he  and  his  brother  bishop 
Odo  were  the  chief  of  those  who  conspired  to  depose  William 
Rufus  and  give  duke  Robert  the  crown.  The  brothers  were 
besieged  in  Pevensey  castle  by  the  king,  but  capitulated  after 
a  siege  of  6  weeks,  were  banished  and  their  vast  domains 
forfeited  (Anglo-^axon  Chron.).  The  obituary  of  Grestain 
abbey,  founded  by  his  father,  and  which  he  himself  had  en- 
dowed with  lands  in  England,  says,  he  died  in  1090  and  was 
there  buried. 

As  Matilda  his  wife  was  daughter  of  earl  Roger  de  Mont- 
gomery, the  Yorkshire  tenant  Roger  de  Poictevin  would  be 
his  brother-in-law.  Almodis,  another  wife,  is  mentioned  in 
his  charter  giving  lands  to  S.  Alban's  abbey.  (Monast.  ii.  220.) 
By  Matilda  he  left,  with  3  daughters  (married  to  Andrew 
de  Vitr4  Guy  de  Laval,  and  Emma,  to  W"  count  of  Thou- 
louse),  an  only  son  William,  2nd  earl  of  Cornwall  and  count 

V«»L.    IV.  K. 
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of  Mortain,  to  whom  his  father's  lands  or  most  of  them  were 
restored  ;  but  in  the  next  reign,  adhering  to  duke  Robert 
like  his  father,  and  being  besieged  in  his  castle  of  Tinchebrai 
by  Henry  L,  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  under  the 
walls  (28  Sept.  1106)  and  confined  in  the  tower  of  London 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  was  probably  now  that  his  estates 
being  finally  escheated,  his  chief  tenants  became  tenants  in 
capite,  those  at  least  who  were  not  actively  in  rebellion  with 
him.  His  castles  and  desmesne  lands  were  bestowed  by 
Henry  I.  on  his  supporters,  but  he  retained  the  earldom. 

Anns.  The  Heralds,  on  what  authority  does  not  appear, 
assigned  Ermine,  a  chief  indented  gules,  to  earl  Robert  and 
his  son  (see  Heylin's  Help),  but  this  is  a  pecuUarly  cha- 
racteristic Breton  coat.     (See  note  to  W.  de  Perci.) 


VII.  ALANUS   COMES. 


From  there  having  been  at  this  time  three  Alans  in  Brit- 
tany with  the  title  of  count  so  much  confusion  has  arisen 
concerning  the  grantee  of  Richmondshire,  that  everything 
must  be  rejected  which  is  at  all  uncertain.  The  Alan  before 
us  was  however  without  doubt  one — probably  the  second — 
of  the  "  many  sons  '*  of  Eudo  count  of  Penthievre  in  Brit- 
tany—born 999,  died  at  S*  Brieux  7  id  Jan.  1079.  (  UArt  de 
Verifier  les  Dates,  xiii.  245)  whose  only  known  wife  was  Inno- 
guent,^^  daughter  of  Alan  *  Cagnart,'  count  of  Comouaille, 
(the  Cornwall  in  Brittany) — for  he  named  *  count  Eudo  ^  as 
his  father  in  his  Swavesey  charter,  a  memorandum  of  which 
is  preserved^  (Mon.  vi.  1001).  He  is  also  described  by 
abbot  Stephen  as  "  sprung  from  a  noble  family  of  Brittany, 
and  son  of  Eudo  a  noble  count  ^*  (Jh,  iii.  545).  About  liis 
mother  there  is  less  certainty.  The  Conqueror  in  his  pre- 
tended charter  is  made  to  call  him  *  my  nephew  *  (nepos), 
and  he  might  have  been  son  of  an  unrecorded  sister  or  half- 

'^  This  seems  to  be  the  same  name  as  ledge.    It  was  not  an  uncommon  name 

Imogen  with  which  Shakespere  has  made  in  Brittany. 

us  familiar.    Ignoge,  the  wife  of  the  fabu-  ^  The  church  of  Swavesey  in   Cam- 

lous  Brutus  of   Geoffrey  of    Monmouth  bridgeshire,  with  its  tithes,  he  gave  to  the 

is  Innogen  in  HoUinahed's  Chron.,   but  abbey  of  St.  Sergius  at  Angers.     Some 

Imogen  in  the  index.     This  work  was  the  monks   were  sent  here,  and  a  cell  or 

source  of  our  dramatist's  historical  know*  priory  established. 
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sister,  or  stood  in  the  same  degree  of  relationship  to  queen 
Matilda,  as  it  was  "  by  her  help ''  he  acquired  the  honor*  as 
he  hinisejf  it  seems  related  in  the  charter  above  mentioned, 
in  which  it  is  remarkable  he  does  not  mention  his  mother  at 
all.  He,  it  is  certain,  on  historical  grounds,  was  not  the 
Alan,  count  of  Brittany,  who  married  the  Conqueror's 
daughter  Constance,  as  in  Dugdale's  Baronage,  Gale's 
Honor  of  Richmond,  and  many  other  works,  nor  was 
M.  D'Anisy  justified  in  supposing  that  *  Alaims  comes '  of 
the  survey  referred  to  3  distinct  persons  in  the  different 
entries  (Recherches  sur  '*le  Domesday").  By  the  survey 
we  find  him  in  possession  of,  besides  what  he  held  in  this 
county,  no  less  than  101  manors  in  Lincolnshire,  81  in 
Norfolk,  63  in  Cambridgeshire  (formerly  of  the  dower  of 
queen  Edith),  12  in  Herts,  7  in  Notts,  2  in  Hants,  one  each 
in  Dorset*^  and  Northants  ;  and,  as  he  must,  even  at  this 
date,  have  been  still  a  young  man  (for  Stephen,  his  brother, 
lived  until  1137) ;  the  reason  of  his  having  been  so  amply 
rewarded  is  not  apparent,  unless  it  had  been  under  some 
compact  with  the  ruling  count  of  Brittany,  his  cousin,  or 
count  Eudo,  his  father,  as  compensation  for  the  services  they 
rendered  to  the  Conqueror,  aiding  him  with  a  contingent, 
said  to  have  been  a  third  of  the  invading  army.  Otherwise 
the  Bretons  do  not  seem  to  have  obtained  a  fair  share  of 
the  spoil  if  they  had  it  in  lands.  It  is  not  unlikely  he  was 
looked  upon  as  the  chief  and  responsible  head  of  the  Bretons 
established  in  England. 

He  probably  obtained  the  lands  above  enumerated  before 
he  got  a  footing  in  Yorkshire.  The  illuminated  title  page*  of 
the  1 5^*?  century,  Registrum  Honoris  de  Richmund  (Cotton. 
MS.  Faust.  B.  vii.,  printed  by  Gale)  represents  the  Con- 
queror delivering  the  charter  to  earl  Alan,  conferring  on  him 
(for  this  is  written  on  it)  *  all  the  vills  and  lands  in  Yorkshire 
which  had  been  earl  Edwyn's,  as  freely  and  honourably  as 
he  held  them,'  &c.,  dated  at  the  siege  of  York,  i.e.  1069. 
This  pretended  charter  has  been  often  printed,  but  is  of  no 
authority,  for  it  is  not  at  all  probable  all  earl  Edwyn's  lands 
in  Yorkshire  had  ever  been  given  to  Alan.  At  the  time  of 
the  survey,  considerable  portions  of  them  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  llbert  de  Laci,  Roger  de  Busli,  nor  is  the  date  a 

-'  Dewliflh,  probably  given  him  bj  the  Queen   as  one  of  the  manura  formerlj 
l>cl()nging  to  Brictrtc  (▼.  Busli). 
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likely  one,  for  earl  Edwin  was  then  still  a  sort  of  honourable 
hostage  at  the  king's  court,  and  his  lands,  we  may  suspect, 
though  in  the  king's  hands,  were  hardly  yet  forfeited  as 
they  would  be  in  1071,  when,  despairing  of  his  liberty,  he 
escaped  from  court  with  his  brother  Morkar,  and  wandering 
in  the  woods,  was  soon  after  killed  treacherously  by  his  own 
people.  (Anglo-Sax.  Chron.).  This  is  a  more  probable 
date  for  the  grant  to  earl  Alan  of  Edwin's  great  lordships 
of  Gilling,  Catterick,  and  Askham.  Gilling  with  9  berwicks 
and  soke  in  20  hamlets,  and  Catterick  with  3  berwicks 
worth  8/.  *  now '  as  formerly,  and  many  other  manors  of 
less  value  in  the  neighbourhood,  formed  together  what  was 
subsequently  called  Richmondshire,  from  'Richmond,'  the 
name  he  gave  to  the  castle  ^  he  founded  on  a  new  and  noble 
site  in  some  outlying  district  of  Gilling,  which  thus  became 
the  '  caput  honoris,'  and  a  town  soon  sprung  up  beside  it. 
The  earl  also  obtained  the  manor  of  Foston,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  York,  the  manors  of  Fulford,  Clifton,  one 
in  Acaster  and  earl  Edwyn's  lordship  of  Askham.  In  the 
summary  (fo.  381)  it  is  stated  he  had  within  his  'castellate' 
200  manors  wanting  one  ;  of  these,  133  were  held  by  his 
vassals,  108  were  the  waste,  containing  altogether  J 153 
carucates  of  land.  Without  the  *castellary'  he  had  43 
manors,  keeping  in  demesne  39,  as  only  4  were  held  by  his 
vassals,  most  of  whom  were  Bretons,  among  them  Bodin, 
Bardolf,  and  Ribald  his  (natural  ?)  brethren,  and  his  officials, 
Gv^ynomar  his  dapifer.  and  9do  his  chamberlain.  Alan  and 
Stephen,  his  undoubted  legitimate  brothers,  as  they  one  after 
the  other  succeeded  him,  appear  to  have  remained  in  Brit- 
tany until  they  inherited  the  honor,  unless  Stephen  was  the 
earl's  tenant  of  that  name  in  Lincolnshire  (fo.  348).  He 
allowed  a  few  of  the  old  thanes  to  retain  some  portion  of 
their  estates  under  him,  as  Gospatrick  (son  of  Arkill). 

It  seems  not  improbable,  that  the  southern  boundary  of 
Northumberland,  having  been  fixed  on  the  Tyne,  beyond 
the  patrimony  of  S.  Cuthbert,  Alan,  being  a  count,  was 
appointed  to  act  as  earl  of  Yorkshire,  wherein  he  had  a 
greater  estate  than  any  one,  and,  after  the  archbishop, 
exercised  most  influence.  This  was  not  a  mere  dignity  as 
now,  but  an  office  similar  to  that  of  lord  lieutenant.     The 

'^  Such  a  castle  as  he  would  erect  here      the  keep  was  built  by  Conan    1166-70 
IB  described  in  note  to  llbert  de  Laci :       (Keg.) 
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survey  states,  "  In  the  royal  manors  the  earl  had  (or  has 
had)  nothing  at  all,  nor  the  king  in  the  earl's  manors  ....  in 
all  the  lands  of  S^  Peter  of  York.  S?  John  (of  Beverley), 
S^  Wilfred  (of  Ripon),  S*  Cuthbert  (of  Durham),  or  Holy 
Trinity  (priory  in  York),  likewise  neither  the  king,  nor  the  earl, 
nor  any  one,  had  any  custom"  (fo.  298  b.).  Unless  from  the 
use  of  '  habuit,'  this  refers  to  earl  Tostig,  no  other  than  earl 
Alan  can  be  meant.  Rufus'  charter  for  Serlo  prior  of  Whitby 
is  addressed  to  the  archbishop,  the  earl  Alan,  and  Ralph 
Paganel  (the  sheriflF),  as  if  to  them  oflScially.^  If  Alan  did 
hold  this  high  office  he  would  have  the  third  penny  of  the 
pleas  of  the  county,  and  probably  also,  the  like  of  the  crown 
dues  and  rents  from  the  royal  city,  accounted  by  his  deputy 
the  sheriflF  (Cf.  charter  of  Empress  Maud  making  Milo  of 
Gloucester  earl  of  Hereford.     Rymer's  Foedera,  i.  8). 

As  earl  Alan  is  not  mentioned  by  the  chroniclers  the  little 
more  we  know  of  him  is  what  abbot  Stephen  has  recorded 
(Mon.  iii.  545),  that  with  his  monks  having  been  driven  away 
first  from  Whitby,  then  from  Lastingham,  by  the  animosity 
of  William  de  Perci,  and^the  constant  attacks  of  robbers,  he 
was  befriended  when  in  this  strait  by  the  rich  and  potent 
earl  Alan,  who,  having  S.  Olave's  church*  outside  the  walls 
of  York,  promised  it  him  with  4  acres  adjoining,  that  with 
the  king's  Ucence  it  might  be  the  site  of  an  abbey  for  them, 
and  a  place  near  to  protection,  promising  also  to  help  them 
in  many  ways,  and  that  even  the  citizens  were  ready  to 
assist.  As  Stephen  is  called  in  the  survey  *  Abbas  Eboraci,* 
this  probably  took  place  about  1085,  hardly  before,  for  neither 
the  church  nor  the  land  is  mentioned.  With  the  earl's  per- 
mission Stephen  went  to  the  king  and  obtained  his  consent 
the  more  readily  as  iniquity  abounded  in  York,  and  there 
was  more  blood  shed  there  than  in  any  other  city  in  Eng- 
land. The  earl  now  fulfilled  his  promise,  but  archbishop 
Thomas  was  against  them  and  laid  claim  to  the  land,  obliging 
the  earl  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  king  in  council  and 
show  his  title  to  it  ;  but  the  archbishop,  still  unconvinced, 
was  only  pacified  by  the  king  promising  him  land  in  lieu 
thereof. 


^  This  might,  however,  be  AlUn  IL,  the  witnewet,  died, 

for  the  date  of  this  charter  caimot  be  ^  At  Qalmanho,  built  by  earl  Siward, 

determined  exactly,  but  before  24  May,  who  died    in   1055,    and    vxu    therein 

1  u8 9^  when  archbishop  Lanfranc,  one  of  buried.    Anglo-Saxon  Chron. 
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Now  at  last  the  buildings  of  S?  Mary's  Abbey  were  pro- 
ceeded with,  but  when  William  Rufus,  the  year  after  his  suc- 
cession, came  to  York,  he  planned  them  on  a  nobler  scale,  earl 
Alan  adding,  with  the  king's  assent,  the  burgh  (or  Earls- 
borough)  without  the  walls  of  York,  and  moreover  resigning 
to  his  sovereign  the  patronage  of  the  abbey,  that  it  might  be 
endowed  with  such  royal  privileges  as  the  canons  of  S.  Peter 
or  those  of  Beverley  enjoyed,  or  as  any  other  church  in 
England  still  more  free  "  after  my  father  and  me,  the  earl 
to  be  considered  the  founder."  "  In  a  few  days  these  (no 
doubt  the  above)  matters  being  completely  settled,  our  friend 
earl  Alan  died/'  So  wrote  the  abbot,  referring,  it  would 
appear,  to  the  king's  charter,  attested  by  earl  Alan  and 
Milo  Crispin,  and  dated  at  Lauercost  (in  Cumberland)  1 
January  ....  (?1089),  Mon.  iii.  546.  This  instrument  con- 
firms to  the  abbey  other  gifts  of  earl  Alan,  viz. : — 9  and  half 
carucates  in  Clifton  near  the  abbey,  the  vill  of  Sutton  in 
Holland,  the  church  of  St.  Botolph  (Boston),  one  carucate  (in 
Skyrbeck,  also  the  chapel  in  the  castle,  i.e,  of  Richmond,  by 
Henry  H.'s  charter,  ib.  548),  and  site  of  mill  in  Lincolnshire  ; 
also  the  churches  of  Gilling  and  C&tterick,  and  the  tithes  of 
the  desmesnes  of  his  castellary  (of  Richmond).  From 
Stephen's  words  we  may  conclude  that  the  earl  died  before 
the  end  of  January  1089,  and  at  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  for  in  the  famous  abbey  church  there  it 
seems  he  was  buried  before  the  altar  of  St.  Nicholas,  unless 
this  refer  to  Alan  H.  (Mon.  i.  294).  In  the  autumn  pre- 
ceding earl  Alan  and  Roger  the  Poictevin  count  had  pledged 
themselves  to  conduct  the  contumacious  bishop  of  Durham 
safely  to  and  from  the  court,  that  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  justifying  himself  to  the  king.  This  took  place  at 
Salisbury  on  2  Nov.,  when  it  was  decided  they  were  absolved 
of  their  oath  and  the  bishop  was  exiled.  (Mon.  i.  246).  The 
bishop's  manor  of  Welton  had  been  given  to  the  earl  by  the 
king,  but  he  subsequently  restored  it.  {ib,) 

The  earl  died  either  issueless  or  unmarried,  and  it  seems, 
but  there  is  no  contemporary  evidence,  was  succeeded  in  his 
title  and  estates  by  a  brother  of  his  own  name^ — an  unusual 

^    The  two  AUdb  have  never  been  550),  wherein  he  mentions  count  Alan,  his 

found  witnessing  together  a  charter,  and  father,  count  Stephen,  his  grandfather, 

the    earliest  evidence    of   there  having  eoun^  ^  ton  Rufus  and  Alan  Niger,  his 

been  two  is  the  charter  of  Conan,  duke  of  father* t  uncles.     Henry  II. 's  charter  of 

Brittany,  to  St.  Mary's  abbey  (Mon.  iii.,  confirmation  to  that  abbey  {ih,  548)  first 
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circumstance,  though  there  are  a  few  authenticated  examples 
— surnamed  *  Niger '  as  he  had  been  *  Rufus/  but  he  also 
was  dead,  s.p.  1093,  for  then  Stephen,  a  younger  brother, 
not  only  inherited  the  honor  of  Richmond,  but  succeeded  as 
count  of  Penthievre  in  Brittany  GeoflFrey  ^Boterel,'  his 
eldest  brother,  killed  at  Dol  on  24  August.  This  seems  to 
prove  that  the  original  grant  had  been  to  Alan  and  his  heirs, 
unless  Alan  11.  and  Stephen  acquired  their  rights  anew  by  a 
heavy  fine,  amounting  almost  to  purchase,  which  is  the  more 
probable  as  both  happened  in  the  reign  of  such  a  king  as 
Rufus.  Stephen  was  earl  of  Richmond  44  years,  and  died 
very  aged  in  Brittany — ides  of  April,  1137  (not  1144  as  the 
Genealogy  of  the  Registrum  states — fo.  94  b).  He  was 
buried  in  Bigar  abbey,  which  he  founded,  but  his  heart 
brought  to  S.  Mary's  at  York,  and  from  him  the  later  earls 
and  dukes  and  prince  Arthur  were  descended. 

Arms. — The  plain  Ermine  coat  of  the  earls  of  Brittany  and 
Richmond  is  probably  from  its  simplicity  of  great  antiquity, 
but  there  is  no  example  of  it,  earlier  than  the  13th  century, 
unless  the  fleurs-de-Us,  on  the  surcoat  and  shield  of  earl 
Stephen  in  his  seal  (engraved  in  Gale's  Reg.  Honoris  de 
Richmund)  were  really  ermine  tails  and  mistaken,  being 
indistinct,  by  the  draughtsman  :  or  it  might  have  been  a  coat 
and  shield  covered  with  peacock's  feathers  as  GeoflFrey  de 
Chateaubriant  (1199)  appears  in,  in  his  seal  (Lobinceau's  hist, 
de  Bretagne,  vol.  ii.,  figs.  33,  37,  and  38).  He  was  grand- 
son of  Count  Brian,  one  of  earl  Alan's  numerous  brethren. 


VIII.  ROBERTUS  DE   TODENL 

He  was  undoubtedly  of  the  famous  family  which  had  name 
from  Todeni,  Thosney,  or  Toeny  (Todeneium),  a  vill  in  the 
peninsula  formed  by  the  winding  of  the  Seine,  opposite  the 
well-known  Ch&teau  Gaillard,  but  he  was  rather  a  junior 
uncle  than  a  younger  brother — as  Mr.  Stapleton  makes  him — 

distinguishes  the  gifts  of  Alan  Ruf  118  and  his  brothers,  viz.,  Brian,  count  in  Eng- 

Alan    Niger.       A    donation     of    count  land,  Alan '  Rufus  *  his  suooessor,  another 

Geoflfrey  Boterell  to  the  abbey  of   Mar-  Alan     '  Niger,'     who    succeeded    him. 

inoutier  was  said  to  be  confirmed  by  all  Lobinceau't  HUt.  de  Bretagne,  ii.  118. 
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of  Ralph  de  Todeni,  lord  of  that  fief  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  hereditary  standard  bearer  of  Normandy,  and 
grantee  of  a  great  estate  in  England  (ancestor  of  the  Toenis 
of  Flamstead.)  For  Ralph's  younger  brother  of  this  name 
was  the  Robert  *  de  Statford '  of  the  survey  (ancestor  of  the 
dukes  of  Buckingham)  who  occurs  as  well  as  Robert  de 
Todeni,  as  a  tenant  in  capite  in  Lincolnshire. 

The  history  of  this  family  (descended  from  an  uncle  of  Rolfr 
Gangr  or  RoUo)  has  been  investigated  by  the  earl  of  Crawford 
and  Balcarres  (Lives  of  the  Lindsays  and  Notes  and  Queries, 
2nd  s.  xi.  154.),  who,  however,  omits  to  mention  this  Robert. 
But  though  there  is  no  direct  evidence,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  was  younger  son  of  Randolph  (or  Ralf)  sire  de 
Toeni  1027,  and  brother  of  Roger, suruamed  the  'Spaniard,' 
father  of  Ralph  and  Robert  de  Statford.  He  may  have  been  at 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  beingsomewhatolder  than  theConqueror 
and  not  less  than  70  when  he  died  in  1088.  He  held  only 
Naburn  and  Dalton  in  Yorkshire  at  the  time  of  the  survey, 
though  in  divers  other  counties  he  had  78  manors.  His 
chief  estate,  lying  together,  was  on  the  borders  of  the  counties 
of  Leicester  and  Lincoln,  extending  far  into  both,  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  he  fixed  upon  a  commanding  site,  which  he 
called  *  Belvoir,'  where  he  built  a  castle  for  his  residence, 
and  near  it,  afterwards,  founded  a  priory  as  a  cell  to 
St.  Alban's  abbey  (Monasticon  i.  327  and  iii.  284.)  The 
monks  were  to  pray  for  Earl  Robert  (of  Mortain)  king 
William,  himself,  and  Adela  his  wife  (Charters  in  Nicholas 
Hist.  Leicestersh.).  He  died  4  Aug.  1088,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chapter  house  of  the  priory.  By  Adela,  whom  he 
survived,  he  had 

1.  William,  called  '  de  Albini,'  his  son  and  heir,  ancestor 
in  the  female  line  of  the  duke  of  Rutland,  the  present 
possessor  of  Belvoir  Castle. 

2.  Berengar  de  Todeni,  who  follows,  and  was  the  tenant  of 
his  father's  2  Yorkshire  manors,  with  many  others,  at  the 
time  of  the  survey. 

3.  GeoflFrey. 

4.  Robert,  and  a  daughter,  wife  of  Hubert  de  Rye,  a  great 
landowner  in  Lincolnshire. 
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IX.  BERENGARIUS  DE   TODENI. 

The  second  son  of  the  preceding,  and  therefore  nephew  of 
Ralph  de  Toeni,  called  the  '  Spaniard/  because  he  had 
married  Godehilda,  sister  of  Berengar  Borell,  count  of  Bar- 
celona (ancestor  in  the  male  line  of  Henry  III.'s  queen  ; 
V.  Betham.  table  240). 

He  was  liberally  rewarded  by  the  Conqueror  in  his  father's 
lifetime ;  for,  by  the  survey,  we  find  him  holding,  besides  Adling- 
ton  in  Lincolnshire,  2  manors  in  Oxfordshire,  and  3  in  Notts,  27 
in  the  North  West,  and  East  Ridings  of  Yorkshire.  Of  these 
the  most  valuable  was  Buckton  (in  Bridlington)  rated  at  4/.  in 
king  Edward's  time,  *  now '  8/.,  although  its  outlying  lands  were 
recorded  as  then  waste.  This  manor  had  belonged  toThorbrand, 
as  most  of  the  others  had,  the  rest  to  a  Game!  Here  no  doubt 
was  Berengar's  chief  residence.  His  lands  at  Kirkby-Moor- 
side  had  increased  in  value  from  3^.  to  20j.,  and  this  may 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  of  his  principal  tenant  there  being 
*  the  abbot  of  York,'  meaning  abbot  Stephen,  who  also  held 
lands  of  him  at  'another  Kirkby'  (e.e.,  Misperton), 
Lastingham,  Spanton,  and  Dalby,  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 
These  the  monks  of  S.  Mary's  Abbey  at  York  continued  to 
possess,  and  Berengar  afterwards  added  lands  in  Stakeldon, 
Lyndeshay  and  at  Binbrook  in  Lincolnshire  (with  the  church 
there)  to  his  former  gift,  before  Rufus'  charter  of  confirmation 
(1088-9  ?  Monasticon,  iii.  547),  and  later  still  as  not  mentioned 
therein,  lands  in  Finmere,  Hunkleby,  and  near  Chevermont ; 
also  the  tithes  of  Dalton.     (Hen.  IL's  charter,  ib.  549.) 

Berengar  had  2  houses  in  York  and  rented  8  others,  4  of 
these  being  in  the  castle  ditch.  He  held,  as  under  tenant, 
several  of  his  father's  manors  in  Lincolnshire,  as  well  as 
Naburn  and  Dalton,  all  he  had  in  Yorkshire.  He  had  the 
manor  of  Barnulfswick,  "  but  it  is  *  now '  included  in  the 
castellauy  of  Roger  "  (of  Poictou)  fo.  332. 

Berengar,  *de  Todeneio '  and  Albreda  A/^  u7(/(?  gave  the 
church  of  Thorpe  and  the  tithes  of  *  Sederynketon '  (Sett- 
rington  ?)  to  S.  Alban's  abbey  (Monasticon,  ii.  220.) 

He  evidently  died  without  issue,  but  when,  is  not  recorded. 
Some  of  his  lands  were  afterwards  in  the  hands  of  Robert  de 
risle,  but  those  he  held  of  his  father  reverted  to  the  de- 
scendants of  his  brother  William. 
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X.  ILBERT   DE  LACL 

That  Ilbert  derived  his  name  from  that  Lassi  (there  are 
others  in  Normandy)  between  Aulnai  and  Vire  belonging  to 
the  see  of  Bayeux  seems  certain,  for  in  1146  this  fief  was 
still  held  by  two  of  this  family  (Ilbert  and  Gilbert  de  Laci) 
when  it  was  confirmed  to  the  bishops  by  Robert  fitz  Koy, 
earl  of  Gloucester  (Rot.  Norm.  2,  Ixx).  Ilbert  himself  was 
without  doubt  a  younger  son,  but  occurs  as  heir  of  his  mother, 
Emma,  very  probably  a  daughter  of  Ilbert,  the  marshal  who 
witnessed  with  William,  *  count  of  the  Normans,'  a  charter 
of  Isembert,  abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of 
the  Mount^  at  Rouen  between  1038-50  (Coll.  des  Cartulaires 
de  France,  iii.  no.  2),  and  Enguerrand  fitz  Ilbert^  was  rather 
her  young  brother  than  Ilbert  de  Laci's  son,  as  M.  le 
Prevost,  the  learned  editor  of  Ordericus  Vitalis,  first  sug- 
gested. In  1080  this  Enguerrand  gave  part  of  the  tithes  of 
Bois  TEveque  near  Darnetal  to  this  monastery  (ib.  no.  89), 
and  we  learn  from  the  same  cartulary  (no.  77)  that  Hilbert 
de  Laci  and  Emma  his  mother  were  owners  of  Bois  TEveque, 
and  that  the  latter  gave  22  acres  there  to  the  abbey,  when 
she  took  the  veil  (before  1069)  at  St.  Amand,  Rouen ;  and 
she  was  probably  the  abbess  Emma  of  that  house  who  occurs 
soon  after.  The  name  of  Ilbert's  father  has  not  been 
preserved,  but  Walter  de  Laci,  who  had  an  extensive  territory 
given  him  on  the  marshes  of  Wales,  was  undoubtedly  his  son 
and  heir,  and  Ilbert's  half  brother.^^  We  do  not  know 
whether  Ilbert  was  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  or  not,  but  his 
services  must  have  been  of  the  most  valuable  kind  to  have 
been  repaid  by  the  grant  of  a  great  domain,  like  that  which 
afterwards  constituted  the  honor  of  Pontefract.  It  would 
seem  this  was  given  him  in  1067,  for  a  charter  of  his  son 
Robert,  giving  to  Gilbert,  the  hermit  of  Nostell,  the  manor 
of  Nether  Sutton,  adds,  "  which  his  father  had  of  the  free 


^  Mont  S.  Catherine,  from  which  there  charter  precedes  that  of  the  count    of 

IB  such  a  fine  prospect  over  the  city  of  Mortaln.    In  1105  he  was  governor  of 

Kouen.     It  was  so  named  from  this  abbey,  Caen,  but  driven  out  witib  his  troops  by 

called  S.  Katherine's  after  its  acquisition  the  townsfolk, 

of  her  relics.     There  are  no  remains.  ^  As  both  Ilbert  and  Walter  named 

**  He  must  have  been  a  person  of  rank  sons  Hugh,  it  was  probably  after  their 

or  an  eccltsiastic,  fur  his  signature  in  a  father. 
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gift   of   William    duke    of   Normandy,    the    year    after  he 
conquered  England"  ^^ 

There  can  be  little  doubt  he  was  the  *  Ilbert '  who  occurs 
in  the  survey  as  mesne-tenant  of  many  of  the  manors  in 
Lincolnshire,  of  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  probably  already  the 
superior  lord  of  the  fief  of  Lassi,  in  whose  contingent  at 
Hastings  he  might  therefore  have  fought,  with  his  brother 
Walter,  as  vassals  of  the  see. 

All  that  Ilbert  acquired,  out  of  Yorkshire,  was,  in  Notts 
(291)  2  valuable  manors  in  Hickling  and  6  others,  and,  ia 
the  far  distant  town  of  Wallingford,  a  single  house  (56  b). 
The  great  domain  given  him  in  Yorkshire  consisted  of  204 
manors,  of  which  101,  or  very  nearly  half,  were  in  the 
wapentake  of  Skyrack,  the  others  in  Staincross,  Acbrig,  and 
Morley.  Tateshall,  the  most  valuable,  worth  in  king  Ed- 
ward's time  20/.  'now'  15/.,  is  supposed  to  include  the  town 
then  growing  up  under  the  walls  of  his  castle  at  Pontefract. 
Of  his  chief  manors,  Leeds  only  had  an  increased  value, 
Campsall,  and  the  5  in  Smeaton,  remained  the  same,  but  all 
others  had  depreciated,  except  Stretun,  held  of  him  by 
*  Ralph'  (Paganel),  *  now'  worth  40^.  formerly  30*. 

Earl  Edwin's  great  lordships  in  Kippax,  Ledstone  and  Ber- 
wick, with  3  churches  and  soke  in  14  hamlets,  rated  at  16/.  in 
king  Edward's  time  and  the  same  *  now,'  was  probably  not 
given  him  until  1071.     (See  *  Comes  Alan.') 

Having  acquired  this  wide  territory,  he  soon  fixed  upon 
an  elevated  site  convenient  to  Watling  St.,  the  great 
northern  road,  and  not  far  (3  miles)  from  where  it  crossed 
the  Aire,  for  his  castle,^^  and  named  it  Pontfr^t,  either  from 
the  remains  of  a  broken  Roman  bridge  there,  or  from  a 
place  so  called  for  the  same  reason  in  Normandy,  where,  it 
has  been  said,  he  was  born  (but  it  cannot  be  found).     This 


'*  There  are  two  independent  abstracts 
of  this  charter,  one,  Monasticon,  new  ed. 
vi.  89,  the  other  Harl.  MSS.,  2101,  fa  230, 
by  Randall  Holmes  from  Dodsworth. 

^  In  like  manner  William  fits  Osbem 
fizeil  upon  a  headland  above  Chepstow 
for  his  castle  (mentioned  in  the  survey) 
commanding  the  river  Wye  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Roman  road  over  it^  taking 
toll  of  vessels  passing  down  the  river 
la<len  with  timber.  The  rude  stone  hall 
here  built  by  him  yet  remains,  though 
the  walls  have  been  raised.      A   bailey 


enclosed  by  a  stockade  and  ditch,  with  an 
'aula  lapidea  defensabilis,'  a  chapel, 
kitchen,  and  stable,  all  detached  build- 
ings, some  of  them  wooden,  and  generally 
also  a  fort  on  a  '  mote '  or  mound,  con- 
stituted the  Norman  castle  such  as  Ilbert 
would  buUd.  The  hall  and  citadel  were 
after  combined  and  developed  into  the 
keep,  seemingly  by  the  ingenuity  and  in- 
vention of  bishop  Qundulf,  the  architect 
of  the  Tower  of  London,  perhaps  the 
earliest  example. 
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name  first  occurs  in  Ordericus  Vitalis  (xi.  1)  where  he  styles 
his  son  *  Roger  of  Pontefract/ 

llis  lands  had  been  twice  surveyed  before  1085,  for,  in 
the  *  Claims/  it  is  stated  that  the  whole  of  Thorner  and 
lands  in  Haselwood  included  within  the  bounds  of  the  castle 
{i.e.  castellany)  of  Ilbert,  by  the  first  measurement,  were  by 
the  second  declared  to  be  without. 

There  is  little  to  record  of  Ilbert,  as  he  does  not  occur  in 
the  chronicles,  but  he  seems  to  have  allowed  either  from 
policy  or  better  feeling  a  larger  number  of  the  old  English 
possessors  to  continue  to  hold  their  lands,  or  a  portion  of 
them,  under  him,  than  was  usual  with  the  Norman  lords. 
Subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  survey  he  subinfeuded  Leeds 
to  Ralph  Paganel,  his  neighbour  and  tenant  at  Stretun  and 
Thorpe  (-Audlin),  and  probably  his  brother-in-law,  with  the 
condition,  no  doubt,  to  build  a  castle  there  and  maintain  it. 
His  heirs  continued  to  hold  it  long  after. 

Ilbert  survived  the  Conqueror ;  and  Dugdale  (Baronage, 
i.  98)  quoting  a  charter  formerly  preserved  at  Pontefract 
castle,  says,  he  obtained  from  William  Rufus  "  a  confirmation 
of  those  customs  belonging  to  his  castle  of  Pontefract  as  he 
had  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  King  William  his  father.'^  He 
built  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  S.  Clement,  within  the  castle 
and  amply  endowed  it  with  lands  and  tithes,  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  priory  there.  He  gave  the  manor  of 
Hamilton  to  Selby  abbey,  which  Robert  his  son,  for  the  soul 
of  Hugh  his  brother,  confirmed  (Mon.  iii.  489),  and  lands  at 
Stretton  and  at  Garforth  (with  the  church  there)  to  S.  Mary's 
abbey,  York,  before  Rufus'  charter  of  1088-9  (lA.  iii.  547). ) 

An  original  charter  of  his  is  still  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  Winchester  College,  with  his  eqitestrian  seal  in  very  good 
condition  still  attached.  By  this  unique  document — first  made 
known  by  the  late  Mr.  Hudson  Turner,  and  printed  in 
Archaeol.  Journ!  iv.  249 — he,  with  Hadrude  his  wife,  gives 
the  mansion  of  Tuiscuicz  (?  =  Twiswick  in  England,  but 
where  ?)  to  the  before  mentioned  abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
of  the  Mount  at  Rouen,  for  the  soul  of  Hugh  his  son,  whose 
body  rests  there ;  also  the  tithes  of  Fraitville.  It  was 
signed  only  by  King  William,  'Hilbert  and  Hadrude  and 
therefore  gives  no  better  clue  to  its  date  than  the  duration 
of  the  king's  reign  (1066-87). 

Notum   bit   omnibus  christianis   tarn  viventibus  qoam  futuris  quod 
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ego  Hilbertus  de  Lac«io  uua  cum  Hadnide  more  mea  do  niansionem 
tuiauic5  Sauct^  Trinitati  de  Moute  rotomageusi,  terrain  scilicet  cum  aqua 
et  pratia  et  eilvia  omnibusque  ad  ipsam  mansioneia  attiuentibits  pro 
animu  mea  atque  dotnini  mei  Willielmi  .regis  et  auimabns  parentum  et 
amiconim  meorum,  nee  nou  et  uioris  mee  filiique  mei  Hugonis  pro  eo 
quod  et  ipse  supradictus  filius  meus  .  .  .  .  iu  loco  requJescat  et  dicimam 
et  frait villa. 

This  instrument  is  not  registered  in  tho  cartulary  of  the 
abbey.  It  is  evident  Ilbert  had  at  least  two  sons  named 
Hugh,  and  according  to  the  above  the  name  of  bis  wife  at 
that  time  was  Hadrude,  hut  unless  '  Hatoise '  of  the  son's 
deed  be  a  misreading  or  clerical  error,  another,  so  called, 
was  the  mother  of  Robert,  his  son  and  heir.  No  other  sons 
nor  any  daughter  are  known,  except  the  second  Hugh,  for 
whose  Boui  the  donation  to  Selby  abbey  had  been  made, 
rather  on  his  becoming  a  monk  there  than  on  his  death,  if 
he  were  the  abbot  elected  1097,  who  resigned  1123,  and 
who  built  tlie  noble  Norman  nare  now  remaining,  and  who  is 
extolled  in  the  Historia  Selbiensis. 

We  do  not  know  when  Ilbert  died,  but  it  must  have  been 
before  1101,  when  Ordericus  VitaHs  (x,  xviii.)  mentions  bis 
son  Kobert  as  evidently  then  in  possession  of  the  honor, 
being  one  of  those  who  invited  duke  Robert  to  make  anotlier 
effort  for  the  throne. 

Arms.^—Ferne  in  his  quaint  book  "  The  Blazon  of  Gentrie," 
part  2,  '  Lacte's  Nobilitie,'  was  wrong  in  assigning  the 
quarterly,  a  bend  coat  to  Ilbert,  as  it  came  from  £ustace 
fitz  John.  There  is  no  clue  to  the  arms  of  the  original 
Lacies  but  the  seal  of  Roger  de  Laci  the  constable  (Oime- 
rod's  Hist.  Cheshire,  i.  511)  has  on  the  reverse  a  sort  of 
interlaced  device,  which  has  been  called  by  the  Heralds 
'  the  Lacy  knot,'  and  not  improbably  may  have  been  their 
canting  device  from  'Lads'  meaning  net-work  in  French. 
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XL  ROGERIUS  DE  BUSLI. 

Had  his  name  from  his  manor  in  Normandy,  Builly  en 
Brai,  near  Neufch&tel — not  the  one  is  Calvados — the  tithes 
of  which  he  sold  to  Rainer,  abbot  (1053-66)  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  of  the  Mount  at  Rouen,  "  for  72  pounds  of  (silver) 
pennies  and  a  horse  *'  (Cartulaire,  no.  xliii.)  This  may  have 
been  to  furnish  him  with  ready  money  to  defray  his  ex- 
penses in  following  the  duke  in  his  expedition  to  England. 

We  know  nothing  more  of  him  until  we  find  him  by  the 
Survey  in  possession  of  the  great  estate  granted  him  by  the 
Conqueror  for  his  services,  constituting  in  aftertimes  an 
honor  of  60f  knights'  fees ;  being,  besides  lordships  in  the 
counties  of  Derby,  Leicester,  and  Lincoln,  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  the  north  of  Nottinghamshire  and  a  wide 
tract  of  south  Yorkshire  thereunto  adjoining,  including 
Hallamshire  ;  also  the  distant  manors  of  Clifford  in  Glouces- 
tershire, and  Sanford  in  Devon.  Earl  Edwin's  lordship  of 
Laughton-in-le-Morthen  was  probably  not  given  him  until 
1071  (see  *  Comes  Alan')  when,  although  there  was  a  hall 
here,  he  had  already  fixed,  it  would  seem,  on  a  hill  called 

*  Tickhill '  (not  named  in  the  survey)  for  his  castle  and  the 

*  caput '  of  his  barony  ;  though  both  often  go  by  the  name  of 

*  BIythe,'  which  is  unaccountable,  as,  at  that  manor,  there  are 
no  remains  or  traditions  of  a  castle. 

Tickhill  was  doubtless  in  one  or  other  of  the  2  manors 
in  Dadisley  (now  lost).  These  were  together  rated  at  12/. 
but  *  now  '  14/.  being  the  only  instance  of  increased  value  in 
his  lands,  which  had  generally  depreciated  nearly  a  third. 
A  populous  town  seems  to  have  already  sprung  up  by  his 
castle,  for  the  sur\'ey  mentions  31  burgesses,  3  mills,  &c. 
Hallam,  Attercliff,  and  Sheffield  Roger  held,  it  appears,  of 
the  countess  Judith,  widow  of  earl  Waltheof ;  but,  as  it  is  only 
here  and  in  the  Summary  she  is  mentioned,  she  probably 
held  these  manors  in  dower  for  her  life  only. 

Tickhill  castle  was  Early  Norman  work,  perhaps  Roger's, 
with  very  slight  subsequent  additions.  Hardly  anything 
remains  but  the  gate,  with  ornamental  work  over  the  front 
arch  (see  Engraving,  Hunter's  S.  Yorks.,  i.  232).  A  strong 
buttressed  tower,  oval  in  plan,  stood  on  a  *  mote  '  or  mound, 
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and  a  curtain  enclosed  an  oval  area  or  bailey  between  the 
tower  and  the  gate  opposite  (plan  Archseologia,  vol.  vi., 
plate  31). 

Before  the  date  of  the  Survey,  Roger  the  Poictevin  had 
granted  to  him  and  Albert  Greslet  the  whole  of  Blackburn- 
shire  (fo.  270). 

Queen  Matilda  had  obtained  some  of  the  manors  of  the 
English  thane  Brictric,  on  whom,  the  story  goes,  she  was 
revenged  for  slighted  beauty.  One  of  these,  Sanford,  she 
gave,  says  the  Survey  (fo.  113),  to  Roger  de  Busli,  with  his 
wife,  apparently  also  Clifford.  Her  name  was  Muriel,  and 
she  might  have  been  the  daughter  of  that  name  of  Eudo  al 
Chapel,  dapifer  of  Normandy,  by  Muriel,  the  Conqueror's 
half  sister,  his  wife.  If  so,  she  married  afterwards  Robert  de 
Hay,  living  1105,  and  was  mother  of  Rich**  de  Hay,  who 
inherited  the  hereditary  oflSce  of  dapifer  of  Normandy 
(Gallia  Christiana,  xi.,  Inst.  245  and  6).  Roger  de  Busli,  with 
Muriel  his  wife,  gave  Clifford  to  Gloucester  abbey,  before 
1086,  when  it  was  confirmed  by  the  king's  charter  (Hist,  and 
Cart.  S.  Petri,  Glou.  i.,  123,  334).  With  Muriel,  his  wife, 
he  founded  and  endowed  a  Benedictine  priory  at  Blythe, 
Notts,  as  a  cell  to  the  before  mentioned  abbey  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  of  the  Mount  at  Rouen,  by  charter,  dated  1088. 
(Reg.  of  the  Priory,  Harl.  MS.,  3759,  and  printed  Dugdale's 
Mon.  and  Hist,  of  Blythe,  by  Rev.  John  Raine,  vicar). 

Roger  evidently  sided  with  Rufus,  and  aided  him  in  1088, 
and  we  last  meet  with  him  at  Dover,  6  kal.  Febr.,  1090,  at- 
testing the  king's  charter,  '  giving '  (rather  seHing)  Bath 
abbey  to  the  Somerset  bishop,  John  (Mon.  Angl.  ii.  266). 

Roger  was  dead  1098,  leaving  a  son  and  heir,  Roger,  a 
minor,  but  Robert  de  Belesme,  count  of  Alencjon  and  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  laid  claim  to  Blithe  with  all  the  land  of  Roger  de 
"  Buthlei "  (sic)  as  his  kinsman,  and  obtained  it  from  William 
Rufus,  though  only  by  giving  a  large  sum  of  money  for  it 
(Ordericus,  1.  x.  c.  vii.).  So  Ordericus,  but  it  is  more  pro- 
bable what  he  bought  was,  the  wardship  of  the  heir,  the  cus- 
tody of  the  honor  during  his  minority,  and  perliaps  the 
reversion.  The  earl  fortified  Tickhill  against  Henry  I.,  in 
1102,  but,  when  the  king  advanced  to  besiege  the  castle,  the 
garrison  came  out  with  great  joy  to  meet  him  {ib.  xi.  iii.)  ; 
his  other  castles  surrendered  or  were  taken,  and  he  himself, 
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as  well  as  his  brothers  Roger  de  Poictevin  and  Arnulf,  were 
banished  the  realm. 

Roger  de  Busli  the  younger  died  about  this  time,  s.p. 
Though  the  issue  of  the  grantee  failed,  he  had  a  brother, 
Arnald  de  Busli,^  who  witnessed  the  charter  of  1088,  but 
died  before  his  nephew  ;  he  founded  a  branch,  seated  at 
Kimberworth,  holding  6^  knights*  fees  of  the  honor.  Robert 
de  Vipont  married  the  heiress  Idonea,  and,  in  the  beginning 
of  Henry  III/s  reign,  got  possession  of  the  honor  after  it  had 
long  been  vested  in  the  crown  or  its  grantees.  It  was 
claimed  by  Alice,  countess  of  Eu,  as  representing  Beatrix, 
sister  of  the  Jlrst  Roger  de  Busli  and  wife  of  Robert,  count  of 
Eu.  The  matter  was  tried  in  the  Exchequer,  Michaelmas 
Term,  1220;  the  countess  had  judgment  in  her  favour,  but 
terms  were  afterwards  arranged  between  the  parties  by  a 
fine  (Notes  by  Dodsworth  ;  see  Hunter^s  South  Yorks.,  i. 
228). 

Arms. — On  the  authority  of  Dodsworth  (Bodl.  MS.,  clx., 
fo.  1 7),  gules,  a  bezant  was  the  simple  coat  of  the  Buslis. 


XII.  ROBERTUS  MALET. 


As  Robert  was  not  the  original  grantee  of  the  lands  in 
Yorkshire  or  elsewhere  held  by  him,  but  his  father,  who  died 
before  the  date  of  the  Survey,  some  account  of  the  latter  will 
be  given  first 

William  Malet. 

was  the  head,  at  the  time  of  conquest,  of  a  notable  family  in 
the  pays  de  Caux,  in  Normandy,  mentioned  in  this  ancient 
proverb 

"  Les  Malets  et  les  Marteaux 
Sont  les  plus  nobles  de  Caux." 

(Migne's  Patrologiay  vol.  cl.  coluifin  612.) 

'  Wace  (Roman  de  Rou)  says  he  was  so  named  for  his  bravery, 

"  His  graDdson  Richard  de  Busli  was  '  monks  of  the  rock,'  lands  for  the  site  of 
•o-founder  with  Richard  fitz  Turgis  of  their  church.  (Bitt.  of  the  abbey,  by 
Roche  abbey, haying  giyen,in'l  1 47,  to  the      James  H.  Ayeling  M. D. ) 
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but  it  is  more  probable  it  was  already  a  settled  family  name, 
as  Durand  Malet  ^  of  the  Survey  was  no  doubt  his  brother. 
He  was  at  Hastings  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  laying  many 
English  low,  and  himself  narrowly  escaped,  for  his  shield  was 
pierced  and  his  horse  killed ;  but,  rescued  and  remounted  by 
his  friends  near,  he  again  joined  in  the  fray  (f^.).  After  the 
battle  the  Conqueror  entrusted  the  disposal  of  the  body  of 
king  Harold  to  him,  as  related  by  blood  or  marriage,  and  he 
had  it  hurriedly  borne  away,  and  saw  it  buried  on  the  sea- 
shore. He  was  with  the  king  when  York  submitted  (1067), 
and  with  Robert  fitz  Richard  and  Gilbert  de  Ghent,  was  left 
in  command  of  a  strong  garrison  to  secure  possession  of  the 
city.  It  was  probably  at  this  time  he  was  appointed  sheriff 
of  Yorkshire,  for,  in  the  Survey,  are  several  entries  speaking 
of  his  lands  as  having  been  held  by  him  ''  before  the  castle 
was  taken"  (fo.  373),  "or  until  the  Danes  made  him 
prisoner ;  *'  so,  no  doubt,  extensive  lands  were  then  given  him. 
Following  Mr.  Freeman's  arrangement  of  these  events 
(Norm.  Conq.,  iv.  204,  241),  it  was  in  the  autumn  of  the 
following  year  that  the  English  forces  under  young  Edgar, 
relying  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  citizens,  surrounded  York, 
and  William  Malet  the  constable  sent  the  king  word  that  he 
should  be  compelled  to  surrender  unless  help  came  quickly. 
The  king  himself  soon  arrived,  defeated  the  insurgents, 
strengthened  York  with  a  second  fortress,  and  left  it  in 
charge  of  the  trusty  William  fitz  Osbern  (Ord.  Vitalis,  iv.  5). 
William  Malet  and  Gilbert  de  Ghent  were  still  in  command 
of  York,  when  it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Danes,  on 
Monday,  21  Sept.,  1069  (Chron.  Flor.  Wig.),  and  it  was 
they  doubtless  who,  a  day  or  two  previously,  had  ordered  the 
houses  around  the  forts  to  be  fired,  fearing  the  besiegers 
might  use  the  materials  to  fill  up  the  trenches,  but  the  flames 
spreading  beyond  control  consumed  the  minster  and  the 
city.  The  Danes  having  taken  the  fortresses,  slew  the  Nor- 
man garrison,  sparing  only  *  William  Malet,  his  wife  and  two 
children '  (id.),  Gilbert  de  Ghent,  and  a  few  others  as  prisoners 
of  war  for  exchange  or  ransom.     By  one  means  or  the  other 

^  Durand  Malet  was  a  tenant  in  capite  consent  of  his  mother  Margaret  and  of 

in  Lincolnshire,  holding  several  manors,  Ralph  his  son  and  heir,  gave  2  ozgangs  in 

among  them  Jrby  (upon  Humber)  Koth-  Uoihwell  to  Whitby  abbey.      (Burton*s 

\\e\\  and  Willingore.      His  descendants  Mon.  Ebor.  75).      In  Lans.  MS.  207  D  is 

(Continued  at  Irby  for  many  generationn.  Uenrase  Holies*  abstract  of  the  chartular/ 

In  11  f>6  Hugh,  son  of  Ivo  Malet,  with  the  of  this  family. 

vou    IV.  V 
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he  got  his  Hberty,  unless  indeed  he  escaped,  but  "  he  died 
wliile  on  the  king's  service  "  (fo.  332,  b ),  apparently,  from 
another  passage  in  the  Survey  (fo.  133,  b.),  **  in  the  marshes  " 
of  Ely,  during  the  beleaguring  of  Hereward,  in  1071,  as  Mr. 
Freeman  infers  (Norm.  Conq.,  iv.  467).  Great  interest 
attaches  to  William  Malet,  for  it  was  doubtloss  through  him 
the  carls  of  Chester  had  their  descent  from  the  old  earls  of 
Mercia,**  of  which  they  boasted,  but  it  seems  they  never  knew 
correctly  how,  nor  has  any  genealogist  since  entirely  ex- 
plained the  mystery.  Mr.  Stapleton  (Top.  et  Gen.,  i.  12) 
first  showed  that  the  countess  Lucy,  and  her  mother  of  the 
same  name,  wife  of  Ivo  Taillebois,  were  by  the  Croyland 
chronicler  confounded,  made  one,  and  daughter  of  the  earl 
Algar  ;  whereas  the  elder  Lucy  was,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
fiom  a  variety  of  circumstances,  daughter  of  this  William  Malet, 
and  had  in  frank  marriage  the  manor  of  A  ulkborough  in  Lin- 
colnshire. Here  the  matter  has  been  left  without  hope  of 
further  elucidation,  but  there  is  a  passage  in  the  poem  on  the 
J)attle  of  Hastings,  by  Guy,  bishop  of  Amiens,  who  teas  there 
present,  which  describes  the  person  commanded  to  quickly 
bear  away  and  bury  the  body  of  king  Harold,  as  "  quidani 
partim  Normaniius  et  Anglus."  (Carmen,  de  Hastiugse  Proe- 
lio,  ill  Michel's  Chrons.  Anglo-Normandes,  iii.  27,  line  587.) 
This  we  know  was  William  Mallet,  and  we  may  infer,  from 
this  description  of  him,  that  his  mother  was  an  English 
woman ;  and,  accepting  it,  the  question  may  be  considered 
solved,  and  there  can  further  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  her 
having  been  a  daughter  of  the  earl  Leofric**  and  the  famous 
Godgifu,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  pedigrees  of  their 
family  :  William  Malet  would  then  be  first  cousin  to  Edith, 
Harold's  queen.  His  wife,  who  survived  him  and  was  holding 
lands  in  dower  in  SuflFolk,  1085  (Survey,  ii.,  fo.  304  b., 
*  Mater  Roberti,  M.'),  was  Hesilia,  daughter  of  Gilbert  Cris- 
pin of  Bee-Crispin  {de  Geneve  Crinpinofum,  in  Giles'  Opera 


3S 


It  was  asserted  in  the  time  of 
Richard  II.  that  Hugh  Lupu«'  mother 
wan  Ermenhilda,  sister  of  the  earl  Leofric; 
this  was  reasonably  discredited  by  Dug- 
dale  and  othets.  Burton  (Deec.  of  Leices- 
tershire, 1622,  p.  168)  accounted  for  the 
connection  with  the  Malets,  by  making 
the  earl  Algar's  wife  sister  of  William 
Malet.  1  his  is  not  probable,  though 
adopted  by  Omierod  (Hif«t.   of  Cheshire, 


i.  47.) 

^  But  in  the  Survey  (ii  fo.  804  b)  we 
read  in  Haminfleaton  'Lewie  anteceuor 
mcUris  Roberti  habuit.'  Antecessor  can 
only  be  taken  to  mean  predecaasor,  but 
here  it  may  be  ancestor  aa  well,  if  referring 
to  the  earl  Leofric  :  and  ou^t  thia  not 
to  be  corrected  to  '  Matria  WilUlmi,"  or 
avict  Roberti  1 
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Lanfranci,  i.  341.)  By  her  he  left  issue,  Rohei^t,  his  succes- 
sor ;  William  Malet,^^  who  in  his  old  age  was  a  monk  at  Bee 
(/6.)  ;  Gilbert  Malet,  said  to  be  ancestor  of  the  Malets  of 
Somersetshire  (Collinson's  Hist.  Co.,  i.  90)  ;  Lucy,  above  men- 
tioned, and  BecUria^y  wife  of  William  de  Arches,^*  who  had 
with  her,  it  seems,  the  manor  of  Redingfield  in  Suffolk,  which 
in  her  widowhood  she  gave  to  Eye  priory,  for  the  souls  of  her 
parents  and  of  her  brothers,  Robert  and  Gilbert.  (Mon.,  iii. 
405.) 

Robert  Malet. 

Succeeded  his  father  in  1069,  and  was  no  doubt  then  of  age, 
for  he  fii-st  occurs  witnessing,  with  him,  a  charter  of  William, 
'count  of  the  Normans'  (between  Sept.,  1060,  and  Feb., 
1066)  to  the  abbey  of  Jumieges  (Mr.  Gumey's  House  of 
Goumey,  i.  204  n.)  The  great  estate  granted  to  his  father,  and 
which  he  inherited  in  its  entirety,  chiefly  lay  in  Suflblk,  where- 
in, at  Eye,  his  father  had  made  his  castle  as  the  survey  states 
(ii.,  fo.  379)  and  adds,  ^^  and  on  the  same  day  on  which  there 
was  a  market  in  the  bishop's  manor  (Uoxney),  William  Malet 
held  another  in  his  castle,  and  so  damaged  the  former  as  to 
be  of  equal  value  ;  the  king,  being  appealed  to,  came  and  de- 
cided that  the  latter  should  be  held  on  Saturday,  the  other 
being  on  Friday."  The  lands  he  held  in  Yorkshire  were 
scattered  and  of  little  value.  38  manors  in  7  hundreds  ;  the 
best  of  them  was  Game's  manor,  in  Cave,  but  this,  in  king 
Edward's  time  rated  at  12/.,  'now'  only  100  shillings, 
and  in  6  manors  in  another  (North  X)  Cave,  the  greatest  part 


^  He  held  lands  of  hiB  brother  in 
Suffolk  ;  witnessed  the  foundttion  charter 
of  Thetford  priory  c.  1104.  (Hon.  v. 
148);  was  disinherited  by  Henry  1., 
keeping  Pentecost  at  Windsor  1110  (M. 
Paris/ ;  gave — if  not  his  father— Conte- 
ville  to  Bee  abbey,  wherein  he  died  a 
monk.  He  was  probably  father  or  grand- 
father of  Ernest  Malet  of  Qraville  in 
Normandy,  ancestor  of  a  family  long 
seated  there  (see  La  Roque's  Hibt-  de  la 
Maison  de  Harcourt,  i.  1^8.) 

*«  Diary  of  ^r  Symonds  DE«e»,  Harl 
MS.  046,  p.  10*2.  For  an  account  of  the 
clescendauts  of  Beatrix,  see  Mr.  Stapleton*s 
paper  "  On  the  Barony  of  William  de 
Arques"  (Archaofoffta^  xxxL  216),  but  he 
did  not  kno^  who  she  was.     By  her  Wil- 


liam, who  died  about  1095,  left  two  daugh- 
ters and  co-heirs,  Matilda,  wife  of  William 
deTancardville,  chamberlain  of  Normandy 
(jure  uxoris  ?),  and  Emma,  wife,  1,  of 
Nigel  de  Monville  (who  occurs  in  the 
Surrey,  fo.  295,  as  holding  the  house  of  a 
certain  moneyer  in  York^and,  2,  Manassea 
count  of  Guisnes,  and  her  granddaughter 
by  him,  Beatrix  countess  of  Ouisnes,  was 
wife  of  Alberio  de  Vere.  who  seems  to 
have  obtained  m  her  right  the  office  of 
Great  Chamberlain  of  England :  an  in- 
teresting fact  here  first  noted,  and  though 
he  was  divorced  from  her  without  issue, 
vet  he  retained  and  *  transmitted  this 
nereditary  office  to  his  descendants  bj 
another  wife. 
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was  waste.  In  *  The  Claims '  a  goofl  many  disputes  are  re- 
corded about  these  lands.  William  Malet  had  bought  7 
carucatos  of  land  in  Button,  of  a  certain  Sprot,  for  10  marks 
of  silver  (fo.  373),  and  the  crafty  Drogo  de  Bevrere  had  got 
possession  of  the  lands  of  William  Malet  in  Holdernesse  (fo. 
874). 

Robert  Malet  founded  a  priory  at  Eye  near  his  castle,  as 
a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  Bernai  in  Normandy,  for  the  souls  of 
the  king  and  queen,  his  own  (no  wife  mentioned  so  presum- 
ably unmarried,)  William,  his  father's,  and  Hesilea,  his 
mother's  (Mon.,  iii.  401).  There  is  little  more  to  record  of 
him.  We  learn  from  a  letter  from  archbishop  Lanfranc  to 
the  king  [EpistoUe  Z.,  Migne,  vol.  cl.,  p.  534,  no.  35),  that 
after  Norwich  surrendered  (1075),  bishop  Geoffrey,  William 
de  Warenne  and  Robert  Malet,  with  300  *  loricati,'  remained 
in  the  castle,  doubtless  as  a  garrison  for  the  king.  He  was 
great  chamberlain  to  Henry  I.,  but  though  at  one  time  in 
great  favour  with  him,  took  duke  Robert's  side  and  was 
killed  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Tinchebrai,  28  Sept.,  1106.  The 
honor  of  Eye  being  then  escheated,  was,  with  the  broad  lands 
of  the  count  of  Mortain  (taken  prisoner),  made  the  appanage 
of  the  king's  nephew,  count  Stephen,  afterwards  king.  The 
office  of  great  chamberlain  was  given  to  Alberic  de  Vere,  the 
husband  of  his  sister's  grand<daughter  (see  note  38)  ;  this 
alone  shows  that  Robert  Malet  must  have  been  an  old  man 
when  he  died.  Subsequently,  in  1152,  the  countess  Lucy's 
son,  Rannulph  earl  of  Chester,  obtained  the  honor  of  Eia,  '  as 
Robert  Malet  his  mother's  uncle  held  it,  as  well  as  the  fief  of 
Alan  of  Lincoln,  another  uncle  of  his  mother.  (1  Son  of 
Alured  de  Lincoln  by  William  Malet's  widow.) 

Arms. — The  most  ancient  arms  of  the  Malets  were  incon- 
testably  3  buckles,  fibulse  or  fermails,  no  doubt  allusive — a 
diminutive  of  the  word  would  be  better  fer mailet,  but  such 
has  not  been  found  in  any  French  dictionary.  There  is  a  fine 
early  seal  of  Robert  de  St  John,  with  3  buckles  of  different 
shape  and  design,  and  in  the  Atlas  of  D'Anisy^s  Chartes 
Anglo-Normandes  is  an  illustration  of  the  equestrian  seal  of 
Jean  Malet.  The  Malets  of  Irby  in  Lincolnshire  descended 
from  Durand  (see  note  34),  bore  the  3  buckles  2  and  1  or,  in  a 
field  gules  (so  formerly  in  stained  glass  in  Irby  church,  Lans. 
MS.,  207,  A.  p.  195),  exactly  as  the  Malets  of  Graville  in 
Normandy  did. 
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The  Malets  of  Normanton  in  this  county  bore,  sable,  a 
chevron  between  three  round  buckles  argent ;  while  those  of 
Derbyshire  bore  a  fess  between  8  (or  6)  buckles,  but  the 
Malets  of  Somersetshire  bore  3  escallops,  in  mistake  perhaps 
for  the  buckles,  or  from  some  other  source. 

Mr.  Ellis  {Antiquities  of  Heraldry,  p.  230)  suspected  the 
mullet  in  the  coat  of  de  Vere  might  have  appertained  to  the 
office  of  chamberlain,  and  have.come  from  Robert  Malet,  being 
his  allusive  cognizance,  but  he  was  not  aware  of  any  rela- 
tionship between  them,  shown  in  the  note,  though  this 
makes  it  all  the  more  probable. 


Xlll.  WILLELMUS   DB   WARENE. 

Warenne,  Varenne,  or  Guarenne,^*  was  the  name  of  a  river 
which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Dieppe,  but  it  is  now  called  the 
Arques,  from  the  famous  castle  by  which  it  flows  (see  Osbern 
de  Arcis).  On  this  river,  with  a  church  of  very  early  foun- 
dation, was  a  vill  bearing  its  name,  but  since  called  Bellen- 
combre,  the  fief  of  the  first  of  this  family,  William's  father : 
— Rudolf  de  Warenne,  called  also  "  filius  Episcopi,"  because 
his  father,  Hugh,  had  become  a  churchman  and  bishop  of 
Coutances  (990  ob.  1020).  His  mother  was  a  niece  of  the 
duchess  Gunnora,  the  Conqueror's  great  grandmother.  The 
bishop's  younger  son  was  Roger  de  Mortemer,  or  *  filius 
Episcopi  (see  Mortemer*®).  The  cartulary  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  of  the  Mount  at  Rouen  furnishes  us  with  the  first 
notices  of  this  family,  and  corrects  the  current  statement,  that 
the  first  cousins,  William  de  Warenne  and  Ralph  do  Morte- 
mer, "  were  sons  of  Walter  de  St.  Martin." 


^  Thitf  is  a  very  interesting  river  name : 
there  are  two  so  called  in  France,  both  in 
Normandy  ^the  other  flows  by  Domfront), 
but  there  are  many  towns  called  Varennes 
(i.e.  warreufl).  It  must  be  the  same, 
however,  as  the  Garonne,  and  even  the 
Yare  in  Norfolk  which  is  called  by  Ptolemy 
Tiippxfivos  woTOftat  (Mon.  Hist.  Brit,  ziii.), 
and  this  leads  one  to  suggest  that  our 
I'ure  and  Aire  may  have  the  same  origin. 
The  Aruu  in  Sussex  and  the  Amo  in  Italy 
|)r<'s^rve  the"  n.     Thfre  \n  noriif  analogy 


also  to  the  set  of  river  names,  Derwent. 
Daren t  (Kent),  '1  arrant  (Dorset)  and 
Trent  The  word  'torrent*  is  derived 
from  *  torrens/  and  therefore  quite  dis« 
tinct. 

^  Mr.  W.  S.  Ellis  {Hturd.  Pitkyoivt, 
It$  L(jrd$  and  FumUieit  p.  3),  considers 
the  Pierpoints  descended  fr<im  Godfrey, 
another  brother  of  Kudolf  de  Warenne, 
filiuK  Episcopi,  and  Robert  their  ance8t<*r 
(who  held  Hurst  of  WHUiatn  de  Warenne) 
hifl  Bon. 
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Rudolf  was  still  living,  1066,  but  more  than  76.  He  was 
twice  married,  first  to  Beatrix  and  secondly  to  Emma  :  the 
former  was  the  mother  of  Rudolf  (who  died  s.  p.),  and  our 
William,  who  was  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  (Roman  de  Rou.), 
probably  representing  his  aged  father,  and  himself  at  least 
40.  His  services  or  his  influence  must  have  been  great,  as 
he  obtained  an  enormous  estate,  hardly,  however,  all  at  once, 
and  Coningsburgh  was  probably  the  last  given  him.  By  the 
Survey  we  find  him  possessed  of  lands  in  no  less  than  12 
counties ;  in  Norfolk  alone  it  appears  he  had  139  manors  ; 
in  Sussex  a  great  number,  and  in  Yorkshire  the  great  lord- 
ship of  Coningsbdrgh,  including  within  its  soke  28  towns  and 
hamlets.  Mr.  Hunter  says  (South  Yorks.,  i.  97)  "the 
manors  which  compose  the  honour  of  Coningsburgh  do  not 
lie  contiguously,  and  a  few  only  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
castle  (the  caput  baronise) ;  most  of  them  are  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  Don,  and  Hatfleld  was  mostly  reserved  in 
demesne  for  the  pleasures  of  the  chace,  though  separated 
from  Coningsburgh  itself  by  the  lands  of  Geoffrey  Alselin/' 
Though  he,  no  doubt,  erected  the  first  stone  buildings  at 
Coningsburgh  on  this  ancient  site,  nothing  now  reinains  of 
them,  and  the  well  known  keep  is  of  much  later  date,  and  is 
attributed  to  Hameline,  Henry  IL's  bastard  brother,  who 
married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  3rd  earl.  His  other 
castles  were  Lewes  in  Sussex,  Reigate  in  Surrey,  and  Castle- 
acre  in  Norfolk. 

When  the  King  left  England  in  1073,  William  de  Warenne 
and  Richard  fitz  Gilbert  were  appointed  chief  justiciaries  of 
the  kingdom,  but  they  soon  had  to  throw  aside  the  robe  and 
take  up  the  sword  to  meet  the  rebellious  earls  of  Hereford 
and  Norfolk.  The  latter  they  signally  defeated  at  Fagadun, 
but  followed  up  their  victory  by  unwarrantable  cruelties. 
William  de  Warrene  had  married  Gundrada,  'daughter  of 
Queen  Matilda,'  who  gave  with  her  a  mansion  at  Carlton  in 
Cambridgeshire  (Chart^  of  Lewes  priory).  She  was  sister  of 
Gherbod  earl  of  Chester  (0.  Vitalis,  iv.  vii.),  and  as  Mr. 
Stapleton  has  clearly  proved  (Archaeol.  Journal,  iii.  1)  there- 
fore, daughter  of  the  queen's  former  husband  Gherbod,  the 
advocate  of  the  abbey  of  S.  Bertin.  Gundrada  is  generally 
called  the  Conquerors  daughter  on  the  strength  of  his 
charter,  wherein  she  is  described  as  **filiaBme»,"  but  these 
words  look  like  an  interpolation.     She  did  not  live  to  be  a 
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countess  (though  generally  styled  so)  dying  in  childbed  at 
Castle  Acre,  16  Kal.  Junii  1085,  and  being  brought  to  Lewes 
priory  to  be  buried.  She  had  been  with  her  husband  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome.  They  had  visited  the  famous  monastery 
of  Cluny  on  their  way,  where,  being  well  received,  they 
determined  on  their  return  to  establish  a  priory  in  connection 
with  the  church  of  St.  Pancras,  in  the  meadows  below  Lewes 
castle,  as  a  cell  to  that  abbey.  It  was  the  first  house  of  the 
Cluiiiac  order  in  England.*^ 

William  was  a  benefactor  to  Boxgrove  priory^  and  began 
Castle  Acre  priory. 

Subsequently  to  the  Survey,  he,  it  seems,  acquired  Wake- 
field and  its  dependencies,  probably  after  the  Conqueror's 
death,  when  he  aided  William  Rufus,  and  no  doubt  assisted 
him  at  the  siege  of  Pevensey  castle.  After  that  king's 
coronation,  he  wa«  created  earl  of  Surrey  (0.  Vitalis,  viii.  ix.), 
but  died  shortly  after,  8.  KaL  Julii  1088,  and  was  buried  in 
the  chapter  house  of  Lewes  priory  near  his  wife. 

His  tomb,  of  white  marble,  is  gone,  but  Ordericus  Vitalis 
{ib, — )  has  preserved  the  epitiiph  in  leonine  verse,  hers  of 
black  marble,  sculptured  with  excellent  Norman  foliage  and 
inscribed  with  some  good  Latin  verses,  is  preserved  at  South- 
over  church,  adjoining  the  site  of  the  priory,  having  formed 
part  of  a  monument  in  Lsfield  church  until  discovered  in  1775. 

In  1845  navvies  making  a  railway  cutting  right  across 
the  site  of  the  priory  found  two  small  leaden  chests  made  to 
contain  their  disjointed  bones,  one  inscribed  l^LfiJ^pCi  the 
other  *  &i^J!i:iS>:eiM-:E>M.'  in  Lombardic  letters  of  a 
century  later.  Dr.  Pickford,  of  Brighton,  judged  from  the 
bones  '  that  the  height  of  the  earl  nmst  have  been  from  six 
feet  one  to  two  inches,  and  that  of  Gundrada  five  feet  seven 
to  eight  inches.'  (Mr.  Lower,  Journ\  Archaeol.  Assoc,  i.  346, 
and  ii.  104.) 

They  left  issue : 

I.  William,  the  2nd  earl,  ob.  11  May,  1188,  married 
Isabel,  daughter  of  Hugh  (jure  uxoris)  count  of  Vermandois, 
brother  of  Philip  1.  King  of  France,  widow  of  Robert  de 
Beaumont,  earl  of  Leicester  and  Mellent,  who  died  1118. 

She  died  13  Feb.  1131. 

^>  1 1  was  not  the  ^n<  but  the  2iid  earl      many  ohurohes    in    Yorkahire    to    thia 
wlio  -when  a  youngs  man,  l('91-7, — gave      priory. 
thu*   a^lvowsou  of   Coningsburgh  and    so 
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2.  Reginald  de  Warenne,  taken  prisoner  at  Dive.  Con- 
founded by  Watson*^  with  his  nephew  of  the  same  name. 
(Coll.  Top.  et  Gen.  vii.  380.) 

—  Gundrada.     (iSandford's  Gen.  Hist.  p.  12.) 

—  Edith,  m.  1.  Gerard  de  Gournai;  2.  Drogo  de  Mon- 
ceaux.  Her  son  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Gournays  (see  Mr. 
Gurney^s  Records  of  the  House  of  Gourney)  and  her  daughter 
Gundrada*^  (wife  of  Nigel  de  Albini)  of  the  potent  house  of 
Mowbray. 

—  .  .  .  .  m.  Erneis  de  Colunce,  and  had  issue  (0. 
Vitalis). 

Arms. — The  simple  cheeky  coat  of  Warenne  originated 
with  the  match  of  the  2nd  earl  with  the  daughter  of  the 
count  of  Yermandois  :  the  same  was  borne  by  Waleran,  count 
of  Mellent,  her  son  by  her  former  husband,  and,  with  a  fess, 
by  Ralph  de  Beaugency,  who  married  her  sister  Matilda. 


XIIL  WILLELMUS  DE   PERCI. 

This  is  the  founder  of  the  great  and  liistoric  northern 
house,  and  no  other  Norman  name  had  a  greater  destiny 
than  this  :  Nevill  and  Russell  only  may  compare  with  it. 

He  came  from  Perci  in  the  departement  of  La  Manche,  a 
seigneury  owned  by  the  Paynels,  whose  feudatory  there  Mr. 
Stapleton  thinks  he  probably  was  (Plompton  Corr.  p.  x.) 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  paternity,  his  descent  from  Manfred, 
a  dane,  and  the  earls  of  Caux  and  Poictiers  being  a  fiction  of 
imaginative  heralds.  If  the  Register  of  Whitby  abbey  may 
be  trusted,  he  and  Hugh  (after)  earl  of  Chester,  came  into 
England  in  1067  with  duke  William,  who  certainly  returneii 
from  Normandy  in  December  with  some  new  comers. 
Neither  were  then  at  Hastings.  Like  his  contemporary 
Eustace  II.  "  aux  Grenons  "  count  of  Boulogne,  he  got  the 


^  The  Memoirs  of  the  ancient  earls  of 
Warren  and  Surrey,  2  vols.  4to,  by  Rev. 
John  Watson,  rector  of  Stockport,  the 
historian  of  Halifax.  This  not  altogether 
trustworthy  work  was  intended  to  |  ruve 
his  patron  Sir  George  Warren,  K.B.,  en- 
titltvd  to  the  earldom.  (See  Review  Her. 
l^lidGeij.  vii.  193.) 


^  Gundrada,  wife  of  Bertram  Hasetof 
Healaugh,  was  probably  her  daughter. 
This  name,  which  lingered  for  a  few  gene- 
rations, was  known  in  England  before  the 
Conquest.  Quendred,anun,  held  lands  in 
Lincolnshire  in  the  time  <^  Edward  the 
Confessor.     (Fa  370  b.) 
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name  of  *  Alsgenions ' ;  for,  in  defiance  of  the  fashion  of  the 
time  to  shave  the  face,  he  wore  his  whiskers.  He  was  evidently 
a  young  soldier  when  he  came  over,  probably  accompanied 
the  Conqueror  in  most  if  not  all  his  campaigns,  and  must 
have  gained  great  favour  with  him  to  have  obtained  the 
immense  estate  he  did.  When  he  got  this  is  not  recorded,  but 
we  have  his  own  affirmation  in  the  Survey  (fo.  374)  that  he 
was  seized  of  Bolton,  and  held  it  in  the  time  of  WilUam 
Malet,  the  sheriflF  (therefore  1069  or  before.)  He  seems  to 
have  been  with  the  king  in  his  expedition  into  Scotland 
August  1072,  and  afterwards  governor  or  constable  of  York, 
for  the  burgesses  declare  that  he  included  Uctred's  house 
within  the  castle  after  lie  returned  from  Scotland.  He  denies 
it,  and  affirms  that  it  was  done  by  Hugh  thesheri£f,  the  year 
after  the  destruction  of  the  castle,  i.e,y  1070  (fo.  298.) 

By  the  Survey  we  find  him  in  possession  of  over  100 
manors  in  divers  parts  of  Yorkshire,  many  of  them  in  Craven, 
others  in  Cleaveland,the  most  valuable  being  Tadcaster  (two 
manors  worth  40^.  in  King  Edward's  time,  *now'  100^.  ; 
Spoffi)rth  {20s.  ,*novv'  60^.) ;  Topclive  (with  its  berwicks,  4/., 
'now'  5/.)  Leconfield  and  'Scornesbi'  (Scorborough), 
Nafferton  and  Hackness,  had  greatly  decreased  in  value.  At 
all  these  places,  as  well  as  Sneaton  (v.  post)  he  probably 
resided  in  turn,  and  Spofforth  remained  the  chief  seat  of  his 
descendants,  until  Ahjwick  was  purchased  by  Henry  lord 
Percy  of  Anthony  Bek,  bishop  of  Durham  in  1309. 

In  Lincolnshire  he  had  23  manors,  of  which  Immingham 
was  the  most  valuable  (worth  8/.  as  formerly)  ;  there  he  had 
four  carucates  in  demesne.  The  Survey  records  that  having 
two  out  of  the  three  manors  in  Covenham,  he  bought  the  re- 
maining one  of  Anschitel,  King  William's  cook  (fo.  354.) 

As  tenant  of  the  bishop  of  Durham,  he  held  lands  in  Lund 
and  'Scogerbud  '  in  the  East  Riding,  and  of  Hugh,  earl  of 
Chester  :  — what  had  formerly  been  earl  Si  ward  s  manor  in 
Whitby  and  Sneaton  with  its  soke,  and  earl  (King)  Harold's 
manor  of  Catton  ;  also  the  houses  of  two  of  his  (Harold's) 
bailiffii  in  York,  about  which  there  was  some  dispute.  He 
claimed  of  earl  Hugh  St.  Cuthbert's  church  and  seven  small 
houses  in  York  (fo.  298),  and  the  earl  was  claiming  of  his 
tenant  one  carucate  in  Filling  as  belonging  to  Whitby,  but 
has  no|)roof  (fo.  373).  The  abbey  Keg.  states  that  the  earl 
bestowed  Whitby  on  William  de  Pcrci,  *'as  freely  as  he  had 
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it  by  the  King's  gift."    If  so  it  must  have  been  at  some  time 
after. 

We  know^  most  of  William  de  Perci  from  his  treatment  of 
the  monks  of  Whitby,  and  get  thereby  a  very  good  idea  of 
his  character.  A  certain  Reinfrid,  who  had  served  under  him 
as  a  soldier  in  the  Conqueror's  army  and  at  the  siege  of  York 
in  1069,  visited  him  afterwards  when  living  at  Sneton,  and 
had  seen  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  Whitby  close  by. 

Reinfrid  subsequently  became  a  Benedictine  monk  at 
Evesham,  and  in  1074  with  2  brothers  of  that  house  visited 
the  north,  desiring  to  restore  the  religious  houses,  came 
again  to  Whitby,  and  was  not  only  well  received  by  William 
de  Perci,  but,  getting  his  leave  and  assistance,  set  about 
repairing  some  part  of  the  abbey  ruins  for  immediate  occu- 
pation. William,  being  only  tenant  of  these  lands  of  Hugh 
earl  of  Chester,  Reinfrid  obtained  from  the  earl  a  grant  of 
the  convent  of  S.  Peter's,  Whitby,  &c.  Some  monks  joined 
Reinfrid,  and  he  was  made  prior,  but  resigned  his  office  to 
Stephen  (the  *  abbas  Eboraci '  of  the  Survey,  by  whose  exer- 
tions St.  Mary's  abbey  at  York  was  founded,  of  which  he  was 
the  first  abbot),  who  made  great  efforts  to  restore  the  abbey, 
and  in  a  short  time  so  improved  the  place, — a  deseit  when 
they  had  been  given  leave  to  occupy  it — that  William  de 
Perci,  repenting  of  his  liberality,  tried  by  every  means  to 
drive  the  monks  away.  Robbers  and  pirates,  who  then 
abounded,  pillaged  them  and  thus  accomplished  what  William 
desired.  Stephen  and  those  who  escaped,  making  complaint 
to  the  king,  obtained  permission  to  occupy  the  ancient  de- 
serted monastery  of  Lastingham,  and  they  began  to  make  the 
ruins  habitable,  but  William  de  Perci  continued  to  molest 
them,  for  they  still  held  their  *  conventicle '  in  his  manor 
(Whitby  ?)  Stephen  applied  to  the  king's  justices,  but  could 
get  no  redress,  so  he  resolved  to  go  again  to  the  king,  then 
in  Normandy,  where  William  de  Perci  himself  also  then  was, 
and  returned  armed  with  a  royal  charter.  Still  William 
would  not  let  them  rest,  and  finally  drove  them  away  from 
Whitby.  They,  for  a  time,  remained  at  Lastingham,  aiid 
Berengar  de  Todeni  gave  them  lands ;  but  thieves  daily 
harassing  them  there  also,  they  left,  and  wandering  about  at 

**  These  particulars  are  mostly  derived  from  the  interesting  account  abbot 
from  the  Keg.  of  Whitby  Abbey  (8ee  Stephen  has  left  of  himself ;  v.  Mouasticon, 
Lionel  Charlton's  History  of  Whitby)  and       iii   544.) 
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last  found  a  patron  in  earl  Alan,  who  gave  them  land  and 
and  S.  Olave's  church  outside  York ;  and  this  was  the  humble 
beginning  of  St.  Mary's  abbey,  the  monastery  most  favoured 
by  the  Norman  lords.  Yet  at  the  date  of  the  Survey  (108)5 
the  'abbot  of  York'  (meaning  Stephen,  though  the  abbey 
there  was  not  yet  founded)  still  held,  if  only  nominally,  the 
lands  under  the  earl  of  Chester's  charter  in  Priestby  (Whitby) 
and  Sowerby  of  WiUiam  de  Perci,  he  of  the  earl  (fo.  305). 

Serlo  de  Perci,  William's  brother,  having  become  a  Bene- 
dictine, seems  to  have  set  about  re-establishing  Whitby  abbey, 
prevailed  with  his  brother,  and  obtained  from  the  king  at 
Westminster  (W.  de  Perceio  being  there  as  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses) a  confirmation  of  whatever  the  convent  had  acquired 
— meaning  no  doubt  the  earl's  gift — and  what  they  might 
acquire  (Mon.  i.  412).  Early  in  the  reign  of  Rufus,  William 
de  Perci  reluctantly,  unless  a  change  had  come  over  him, 
which  from  the  sequel  does  not  seem  probable,  made  the  fol- 
lowing grant,  and  Serlo  and  some  monks  returned  to  the 
abbey.  By  William's  interesting  charter,  he  gave  to  *  Serlo 
the  prior,  my  brother  and  the  monks,'  for  the  foundation  or 
re-establishing  of  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Hilda,  for  the  souls  of  king  William,  queen  Matilda,  king 
William  their  son,  my  lord,  earl  Hugh,  my  ancestors,  myself, 
Emma  de  Port  my  wife,  and  Alan  de  Perci  *  our  son,'  the 
towns  of  Wy teby,  Stainscar,  Newham,  Stackesby,  the  port  of 
Whitby,  Hackness  with  St.  Mary's  church  there,  S.  Peter's, 
&c.,  that  the  aforesaid  monks  may  live  there  peaceably^  and 
pray  for  the  souls  of  those  above  named.  Among  the  wit- 
nesses to  this  instrument  were  Thomas  the  archbishop, 
'  Emma  de  Port  my  wife,  Alan,  Walter  and  William  my  sons 
and  Ernald  de  Perci '  {ib,  411). 

The  monks  were  obliged  to  retire  again  to  escape  pirates 
still  hovering  about  the  coast,  and  Serlo  begged  of  his  brother 
that  they  might  take  refuge  at  Hackness,  which  he  allowed 
on  condition  they  should  return  to  Whitby  directly  peace 
was  re-established.  About  this  time  William,  repenting  of 
his  liberality,  it  would  seem,  resumed  certain  lands  ho  had 
given  the  monks,  and  bestowed  them  on  Ralph  de  Everley, 
his  armour-bearer  or  esquire,  who  had  served  him  many 
years.  Serlo  made  complaint  to  Rufus,  with  whom  when  a  boy 
he  had  been  familiar,  and  they  were  restored.  This  it  seems 
took  place  when  the  king  was  at  York  in  1088-9  (?  June 
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1088),  and  tested  a  charter  addressed  to  Serlo,  witnessed, 
among  others,  by  archbishop  Lanfranc  and  William  de  Perci 
himself  {ib.  412). 

There  is  little  more  to  record  of  William  de  Perci.  It 
appears  he  was  one  of  those  who  went  to  the  Holy  Land  in 
the  first  crusade  under  Robert  Curthose,  in  1096  ;  happened 
to  die  at  Mountjoy  in  sight  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  there 
honourably  buried,  but  his  heart  brought  back  to  Whitby. 

His  wife  *  Emma  de  Port,'  **  as  she  is  styled  in  the  charter, 
was,  without  doubt,  daughter  of  Hugh  de  Port  (a  fief  in  the 
Bessin),  a  great  tenant  in  capite  in  Hants,  as  the  solitary 
manor  of  Ambledun  in  that  county  (46  b.)  adjoining  the  fief 
of  Hugh,  the  Survey  states,  William  de  Perci  had  with  his 
wife  (*  cum  femina  sua  accepit ').  Though  this  manor  seems 
by  the  record  to  have  been  at  that  time  severed  from  the 
barony  of  Port,  we  find  by  the  Liber  Niger  (p.  73),  Alan  de 
Perci  in  1166  still  holding  1  knight's  fee  of  the  old  feoffment 
of  John  de  Port. 

Emma  survived,  and  in  her  widowhood  gave  ^  a  house  in 
Ousegate  to  Whitby  abbey,  where  she  was  buried. 

As  Alan  the  heir  of  his  father  was  her  son,  and  as  slie 
survived  her  husband,  she  must  have  been  the  n:other  of  all 
his  sons. 

Four  are  recorded. — 1,  Alan  de  Perci,  who  manied  Emma 
daughter  of  Gilbert  de  Gand,  and  had  with  her  the  neigh- 
bouring manor  of  Hundmanby  (from  him  in  the  female  line 
the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  the  present  duke  are  de- 
rived) ;  2,  Walter  ;  and  3,  William  (who  also  witnessed  the 
charter  of  their  father) ;  4,  Richard  of  Dunsley,  whorie  heirs 
continued  there  for  long  after. 

William  de  Perci  and  his  brother  Serlo,  were  not  the  only 
members  of  this  family*^  who  came  over  from  Normandy. 
Picot  de  Perci,  another  brother,  no  doubt,  was  by  William 
before  the  Survey    enfeofl'ed   in   the   manors   of  Bodelton 


^  Emma  has  been  called  the  Saxon 
heiress  uf  the  lands  granted  to  William, 
who  •*  wedded  hyr  in  discharging  of  his 
conscience."  'Ihis  passes  current  stilL 
Charlton  (Hist,  of  Whitby)  makes  her 
daughter  of  earl  Cospatrick  !  and  lady  of 
the  port  of  Whitby. 

^  Some  other  lands  she  had  granted 
the  monks  it  was  decided  after  her  death 
sh«  had  not  power  to  give. 


*^  The  name  was  not  extinct  in  Nor- 
mandy, for  Juliana,  daughter  of  Hoger  de 
Perci  (temp.  Henry  II.)  gave  lands  out  of 
her  marriage  portion  to  the  abbey  of  S. 
Sauveur,  with  consent  of  Kobert  her 
brother  and  h ijt  four  sons  Thoiuaa^  Michael, 
Nicholas  and  Kichard.  (VViffin's  Houi^e 
of  Kussell,  vol.  i.  p.  51  n.) 
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(Bol ton-Percy)  and  Sutton  (on  Dcrwent).  With  Robert*®  his 
son,  Picot  witnessed  a  charter  of  Alan  de  Perci.  Arnald  de 
Perci,  who  witnessed  the  charter  of  WilHara,  was  undoubtedly 
another  brother.  A  second  Arnald  (his  son  ?)  attested  a 
Whitby  charter  of  1133,  *  with  his  two  sons.'  Ralph  de  Neville, 
who  founded  Hoton  Lowcross  nunnery  about  1162,  married 
a  daughter  of  Ernald  de  Perci. 

William  de  Perci,  abbot  of  Whitby  (ob.  1127),  was  nephew 
of  William  and  Serlo  (ob.  1102)  (who  his  father  was  does  not 
appear),  and  had  a  sister  Aaliza  married,  1,  Hugh  de  Boy- 
thorpe,  and  2,  Reginald  Buschel  of  Button  (-Bushell). 

Arras, — The  Fusils  in  fess,  an  ancient  bearing  of  several 
Breton  families  as  Dinan,  Aubigny,  &c.,  was  without  doubt 
the  coat  of  the  original  Percies,  and  derived  from  the  same 
source.  William  gave  his  eldest  son  the  distinctive  Breton 
name  of  Alan.  The  Newmarches,  the  Plomptons,  and  some 
other  Yorkshire  families  bore  this  coat,  probably  in  right  of 
descent  from  the  Percys.  An  ancient  family  of  Perci  in 
Wilts  and  Dorset,  descended  from  either  Gilbert  or  William 
de  P.,  tenants  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  1166  (Liber  Niger), 
with  no  tradition  of  connection  with  the  Nothern  house,  bore 
the  same  coat.  The  fess  dancette  is  a  variation  of  the  fesa 
fusilly  and  was  borne  by  Vavasour,  an  early  feudatory  of  the 
Percys,  and  some  of  the  Nevilles  descended  from  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ernald  de  Perci,  also  used  it. 

Any  arms  with  indented  horizontal  lines  are  distinctively 
of  Breton  origin  ;  many  of  the  tenants  of  the  honor  of  Rich- 
mond bore  a  chief  dancett^  diiferenced  by  tincture  and 
charges.*^  Quarterly  per  fess  indented  was  another  set  of 
coats  from  the  same  quarter,  mostly  derived  from  the  Fitz- 
warins. 

^  This  Robert  gave    the  church    of  hisgramlaon.)     Burton*t  Mona.it.  Ebor. 
Sutton  to  Whitby  Abbey,  and  Hoot  the  *^  Roll  of  arms,  t.  E<lw.  iil  (CoU.  Tup. 

father,  Bolton  Church  to  NosteU  priory.  et  Gen.  vol.  ii.) 
(CunfirmtHl  by  W^illiaro  son  ef    Robert, 
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By  EDWARD  PEACOCK,  F.8.A.,  Bottosford  Manor,  Brigg. 

The  following  document  was  transcribed  by  Gervaise 
Holies  of  Grimsby,  the  well-known  Lincolnshire  antiquary ; 
"  ex  cartulis  penes  nobilem  virum  Conyera  Darcy  filium  pri- 
mogenitum  Conyers  Darcy  de  Swillington  railitis."  Holles's 
manuscripts  are  now  for  the  most  part  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  volume  from  which  I  have  copied  what  fol- 
lows forms  one  of  the  Lansdown  collection  there. 

The  document  is  interesting  for  several  reasons,  but 
mainly  as  showing;  that  so  recently  as  1446  villainage  was 
not  only  existent,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition in  Yorkshire.  In  less  than  a  century  after  this,  it 
had  almost  if  not  entirely  perished  throughout  England,  not 
by  the  violence  of  civil  war,  as  we  have  seen  a  similar  un- 
happy social  arrangement  destroyed  in  the  New  World,  in 
our  own  day,  but  by  the  slow  and  silent  process  of  increasing 
civilization.  Had  it  however  been  a  mere  dead  thing  in  the 
24th  year  of  Henry  VI.,  "  Robert  of  the  Hall  of  Temple 
Neusom "  would  never  have  troubled  himself  to  procure 
**  this  present  scripture,"  setting  forth  that  he  was  by  no 
means,  as  had  been  reported,  the  villain  or  bondman  regar- 
dant of  John  Lord  Darcy. 

Of  Robert  of  the  Hall  I  know  nothing  except  what  the 
following  pages  disclose.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascer- 
tain whether  he  was  a  peasant,  or  whether,  as  is  more  pro- 
bable, he  was  a  man  creeping  up  towards  the  rank  of  the 
gentry  who  was  anxious  to  found  a  family. 

John  "Lord'*  Darcy's  position  in  the  pedigree  is  well 
ascertained.  He  was  the  second  son  of  John  fifth  Lord 
Darcy  of  Knaith,  co.  Lincoln,  a  baron  by  writ  On  the 
death  of  the  fifth  lord,  which  took  place  13  Henry  IV., 
his  eldest  son  Philip  Darcy  succeeded  as  sixth  baron  Darcy. 
This  Philip  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Henry  third  baron 
Fitz    Hugh,  by  writ,  and   had   issue   two  daughters  only, 
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Elizabeth,  the  eldest,  who  became  the  wife  of  Sir  James 
Strangways,  and  Margaret,  who  married  Sir  John  Coniers. 
Betvveen  the  representatives  of  these  two  ladies  the  ancient 
barony  of  Uarcy  is  at  present  in  abeyance. 

John  the  son  of  the  fifth  and  brother  of  the  sixth  baron 
couM  have  no  claim  whatever  to  be  called  '*  Lord,''  except 
such  as  the  courtesy  of  the  time  aflforded.  He,  however, 
appears  as  such  in  the  Darcy  pedigree  in  Hunter's  South 
Yarkshire,^  though  on  a  previous  page  ^  it  is  clearly  stated 
that  the  barony  was  in  abeyance  between  his  nieces.  Though 
never  a  peer  himself,  he  was  the  ancestor  of  a  line  of  peers. 
His  great  grandson  Thomas  Darcy,  son  of  William,  son  of 
Richard,  son  of  this  John,  was  summoned  to  parliament  in 
1509  as  Thomas  Darcy  de  Darcy  ChlV.  He  was  so  unhappy 
as  to  incur  the  enmity  of  Henry  VHI.  for  his  supposed  com- 
plicity in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  and  suffered  death, 
according  to  his  rank,  on  Tower  Hill,  June  20,  1538.' 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  paper,  like  so  many  other 
documents  of  the  15th  century,  is  in  much  more  modem- 
looking  spelling  than  the  ordinary  English  books  or  letters 
of  the  earlier  Tudor  era. 

Holies  was  a  most  careful  transcriber,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  he  has  in  any  way  modernized  the  spelling. 
It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  is  here 
printed  is  not  the  original  but  a  seventeenth  century  copy. 
I  have  taken  no  liberties  whatever  with  the  record,  except 
that  I  have  given  way  to  the  custom  (which  I  consider  a 
very  evil  one)  of  extending  the  contractions  in  all  cases, 
except  where  it  would  have  absolutely  falsified  the  text  to 
do  so. 

*'  To  all  xpian  people,  this  present  scripture  shall  here  or 
see.  John  Lord  Darcy  sendeth  gretyng  in  our  lord  euerlast- 
ing.  Forasmuch  as  I  am  duly  informed  that  hit  is  detect 
publish  and  openly  said  amongez  estatz,  knyghtes,  squyers 
and  comyners  that  I  afore  this  time  shuld  haue  said  that 
Robert  of  the  Hall  of  Temple  Neusom  in  the  countie  of  York 
is  or  shuld  haue  beene  my  villane  and  bondman  regardand 
to  my  maner  of  Temple  Newsom  biforesaid/  As  vnto  this 
mater  by  request  and  supplication  to  me  made  to  write  and 
certifie  the  trouth.     I  say  that  if  there  be  any  persone  that 
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will  say  that  I  pronounsid  or  publislie  (sic)  such  wordz  in 
famynge  of  the  said  Robert  or  euyr  thoght  such  mater  and 
he  be  of  such  a  state  or  degree  as  I  am.  I  say  he  says 
vntrewely  of  me.  Moreouer  truly  I  neuer  fonde,  sawe, 
then  (sic)  knewe  any  euidence  by  the  which  I  shuld  haue 
had  or  has  any  title  of  villenage  in  his  persone  or  his  aunces- 
tors,  and  that  shall  I  be  redy  to  make  gode  and  defende  as 
goddez  law  and  knyghthode  requireth.  In  witnesse  to  which 
thyng  to  this  scripture,  I  haue  made  to  be  put  the  sele  of 
myne  armys.*' 

"  Yeuen  at  Temple  hirst  the  fift  day  of  the  moneth  of 
Juyn,  the  yeer  of  the  reigne  of  kyng  Henry  sixt,  foure  and 
twenty." 

Lansd.  MS,  207  a.  fol.  130. 
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The  deeds  and  documents  comprised  in  the  following 
selection  have  been  received  from  various  sources.  These 
grouped  under  the  numbers  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  have  been  commu- 
nicated by  Dr.  John  Sjkes,  F.S.A.,  of  Doncaster.  Number  IV. 
is  given  by  the  kind  permission  of  Sir  George  Armytage, 
Bart,  and  will  be  found  useful  in  illustration  of  the  question 
of  Villenage  in  times  earlier  than  the  period  to  which  the 
document  relates,  on  which  Mr.  Edward  Peacock,  F.S.A.,  has 
written  at  page  156  of  this  volume. 

Alice,  daughter  of  William  Mounger  of  Clifton,  waa  evi- 
dently a  villein  in  gross,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that 
her  father  was  of  the  same  class  ;  and  it  is  good  evidence  of 
the  completely  recognized  character  of  the  slavery  and  bond- 
service which  villenage  involved,  to  find  John  le  Flemyng,  a 
connection  probably  of  Reynerus  Flandrensis,  the  stated 
founder  of  the  Cistercian  nunnery  at  Kirklees,  making  this 
grant  and  the  Convent  accepting  it. 

No.  V.  communicated  by  John  Lister,  Esquire,  of  Shibden 
Mall,  near  Halifax,  is  a  document  of  peculiar  interest  in 
reference  to  the  words  and  expressions  made  use  of  in  it. 
The  charter  alleged  to  have  been  forged  unfoitunately  has 
not  been  preserved,  but  this  solemn  testimonial  letter  of  the 
twelve  worthies  who  met  in  conclave  to  examine  it  is  not 
the  less  valuable  as  a  picture  of  the  method  pursued  by 
somewhat  homely  people,  to  compose  and  settle  a  difficulty 
affecting  the  property  of  one  of  their  neighbours.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  instrument  has  any  legal  validity  ; 
but  sufficient  importance  would  probably  be  attached  to  the 
rough  and  ready  decision  of  the  self-constituted  tribunal,  to 
make  it  a  final  determination  of  the  matters  in  difference 
between  the  parties  interested.  The  spelling  has  throughout 
been  carefully  copied,  and  the  occurrence  of  such  words  as 
"  medefull,"  "  grouchynge "  (grudge  in  its  older  sense), 
"  lethly,"  "  peneworthe  of  ly velott,"  is  noteworthy. 
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No.  VI.  is  an  Abstract  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Cartwright,  M.A., 
F  S.A.,  of  the  grant  to  Thomas  Legh,  Doctor  of  Laws,  of  the 
site  and  lands  of  the  dissolved  priory  of  S.  Oswald,  at  Nosteli. 
Dr.  Legh's  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  name  Lee  fair,  still 
given  to  a  fair,  formerly  of  greater  importance  than  now, 
held  at  Woodkirk,  West  Ardsl'ey,  once  a  cell  at  Nosteli. 

L 

This  deed  has  been  photolithographed  for  Colonel  Sykes, 
by  Sir  Henry  James,  C.B.,  Director  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
at  Southampton,  from  whom  the  accompanying  illustration 
has  been  procured.  It  is  believed  to  contain  the  earliest 
mention  of  the  word  Sykes,  Sicks,  as  a  patronymic. 

Noverint  presentes  et  futuri  quod  ego  Adam  filins  Petri  de  Floketon 
dedi  conoessi  et  hoc  preseDti  carta  mea  coufirmavi  Agueta  del  Sicks  de 
floketoa  et  heredibus  vol  aasignatis  suis  totam  illam  terrain  que  vocatur 
Etitecroft  cum  prato  et  bosco  et  cum  omnibus  suis  pertinenciis  sicut  jaoet 
iuter  terr&m  quam  Willelmus  del  Sicks  quondam  tenuit  ex  ima  parte  et 
Terram  Adas  filii  Martini  de  Floketon  ex  altera  in  latitudine  et  incipit  a 
alta  via  et  protendit  se  in  longitudine  usque  floketonbroke  prse  quadam 
summa  pecunie  in  nostris  manibus  data  Tenendum  et  Habendum  de 
Johanne  le  hewer  et  heredibus  suis  vel  assignatis  Agnetffi  et  heredibua 
suis  vel  assignatis  libere  quiete  integre  hcredctarie  bene  et  in  pace  cum 
omnibus  aysiamentis  libertatibus  et  communibus  tantae  teme  pertinen- 
tibus  infra  divisas  de  Floketon  et  extra  Reddendum  inde  annuatim 
predicto  Jobanni  et  heredibus  suis  Vel  assignatis  quatuor  denarios  ad 
Pascham  et  mihi  et  heredibus  meis  unum  deuarium  ad  eundem  terminum 
pro  omni  servicio  seculari  exactione  et  demandis.  £t  ego  vero  Adam  et 
heredes  mei  prsedictae  Agnetse  et  heredibus  suis  vel  assignatis  totam 
predictam  Terrara  cum  prato  et  bosco  et  cum  omnibus  suis  pertinenciis 
pro  predicto  servicio  prout  superius  dictum  est  contra  omnes  homines 
feminas  et  Judeos  Wairautizabimus  Adquietabimus  et  imperpetuum 
defendemus.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  huic  cartsa  sigillum  meum 
apposui  Hiis  testibus  Domino  Johanne  de  horebjry  presbitero  Richardo 
de  floketon  Johanne  de  Bretona  Willelmo  de  hethewalley  Willelmo  iilio 
Roberti  Johanne  del  coco  Willelmo  Alio  maugerij  et  multis  aliis. 

Seal  gone. 

II. 

Grant  of  vi.d  per  annum  to  the  service  of  the  Blessed  Mary, 

of  the  Church  at  Sandal. 

Omnibus  Christi  fidolibus  hoc  scriptum  visuris  vel  audituris  Alexander 
filius  Petri  de  Crigelistur  Salutem.  Noverit  universitas  vestra  me  pro 
Salute  animse  mes  et  Antecessorum  meorum  dedisse  concessisse  et  presenti 
scripto  confirmasse  servicio  Beata;  Marise  Ecclesisa  do  Saudule  Redditum 
iiuuuum  sex  denariorum  inperpctuum  percipieudum  de  una  particida 
prati  in  le  fryt  quam  quondum  enii  de  Alcxaudro  Alio  Alexandri/Moleu- 
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darii  videlicet  ad  purificationem  Beatea  Virgnis  Ires  deuarios  et  ad 
asHumptioneti  cjusdem  tres  denarios.  Ego  vero  Alexander  et  heredes  mei 
dictum  redditum  pro  predicto  prato  dicto  servicio  ad  predictos  terminos 
fideliter  persolvemus  in  perpetuum.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  huic 
scripto  sigillum  nieum  apposui.  Hiis  testibus  Thoma  Coco  de  Sandale, 
Henrico  de  VVodus,  Petro  de  Walton,  Ricardo  de  Breton  Willelmo  de 
W.  .  .  .  ,  Willelmo  de  Heyrode,  Roberto  filio  Henrici  Delker 
Eadmuudo  de  Mora  Johanne  Patrick  et  aliis. 

Endorsed  "  In  fryth  vjd." 

III. 

Hopton  Charters,  &c.,  abstracted  by  John  Sykes,  M.D.,  F.S  A- 

1.  A.D.  1323. — John  son  of  Richard  de  Hopton  gives  to  Anabell  his 
mother  for  her  life  the  tenement  which  he  inherited  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  Hopton  ;  rendering  annually  to  him  and  his  heirs  sixteen 
shillings  and  three  pence  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas  by  equal  portions. 
Witnesses  :  Adam  de  Helay,  William  Bywater,  Richard  de  Northorpe, 
Adam  de  Deneby,  Thomas  son  of  Henry  de  Hopton.  Dated  at  Hopton 
on  the  Monday  next  after  the  feast  of  S.  Tiburtius,  a.d.  1323. 

2.  A.D.  1323.  — John  son  of  Robert  de  Bosco  of  Baddysworth  quit- 
claims to  John  son  of  Richard  de  Hopton  all  his  right  to  all  those 
lands  and  tenements  which  he  had  of  the  gift  of  Richard  de  Hopton 
within  the  lauds  of  Hopton.  Witnesses :  Adam  de  Helay,  William 
Bywater,  Richard  de  Northorpe,  Adam  de  Deneby,  Nicholas  Fuller. 
Dated  at  Hopton  on  the  Friday  next  after  the  feast  of  S.  Tiburtius,  a.d. 
1323. 

3.  A.D.  1334. — John  son  of  Roger  de  Hopton  gives  to  Matilda  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  de  Heton  and  Alice  de  Kithley,  during  the  life  of 
the  said  Matilda,  the  half  of  his  messuage  and  houses  and  all  his  lands 
in  Hopton.  Witnesses  :  Hugh  de  Kesoeburgh,  Richard  de  Heton,  William 
Theynnge,  John  Porter,  Adam  le  Walkar.  Dated  at  Hopton,  the  Sunday 
next  after  S.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  a.d.  1334. 

4.  A.D.  1337. — Hugh  de  Machon  de  Hopton  gives  to  Sibille  his 
daughter  all  his  lands  and  tenements  in  Hopton.  Witnesses  :  Hugh  de 
Kesoeburgh,  Richard  son  of  Richard  de  Heton,  William  Bythewater  of 
Mirfield,  John  son  of  Richard  de  Hopton,  jimior,  John  a^)a  of  John 
de  Hopton.  Dated,  Sunday  next  before  the  Feast  of  S.  Michael  the 
Archangel,  a.d.  1337. 

5.  A.D.  1346. — John  son  of  Hugh  de  Lone  de  Hopton  quitclaims  to 
William  de  •Mirfield  his  right  in  all  the  messuages  and  lands  which  he  has 
within  the  bounds  of  Hopton  and  Mirfield.  Witnesses :  Sir  John  de 
Eland,  Knight,  Adam  de  Hopton,  William  de  Nevill,  Henry  de  Sayviil, 
John  de  Lascels,  Adam  de  Helay  de  Mirfield,  John  de  Gledholt.  Dated 
at  Mirfield  on  Wednesday  next  after  the  feast  of  S.  Barnabas  the  Apostle, 
A.D.  1346. 

6.  A.D.  1347. — ^William  the  son  of  Nicholas  de  Ronkhelay  and  Sibil 
his  wife  gives  to  William  de  Mirfield  one  messuage  and  all  the  lands 
which  they  had  in  Hopton.  Witnesses  :  Sir  John  de  EHand  and  Sir  Brian 
de  Thornill,  Knights,  Hugh  de  Kesseburk,  Thomas  del  Stokes,  John 
do  Gledholt.  Dated  at  Hopton  on  the  Friday  in  the  feast  of  S.  Thomas 
the  Apobtle,  a.d.  1347. 
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7.  A.V.  \%m, — J<0bauaaoA  the  daughter  of  Jofan  aoo  of  Job  the  wcm  of 
Roi^  de  Hoptrjo,  g»Te  to  WflUam  de  Mii€dd  aD  the  ■iiriiin.ri  aad 
bodi,  Iec,  wludi  die  liid  of  the  gift  of  John  eon  of  John  eon  of  Roger 
de  H^fpUm  in  llo(4on.  Wituwece  :  Sir  John  de  Elend,  Sr  John  le 
fflemjnge,  Knigfatc,  Adem  de  Hopion,  Hemj  de  SejriUey  Riohaid  de 
Hefanr,  John  de  GladhoH.  Dated  at  Hopton  on  the  Satmdaj  nert  be&ve 
the  teat  of  S.  The. ...  the  biihop,  a.d.  1348. 

a  A.V,  I. ^^L— William  del  jlle  de  Hopton  relenKa  to  William  de  Mir- 
field  bi«  rij^t  io  all  those  lands  or  tenements  which  Itargerr  Bacon  held 
of  JfAtu  de  Mirfield  father  of  the  aforeaaid  William  de  Mu-fidd  vithin 
the  iM^tuids  of  Hopton.  Witneaeea  :  John  le  Sajrile,  Richard  de  Hebj 
de  Mirfield,  Htigb  de  Kesoebonrgfa,  William  Moldaon  de  Whitlaj,  Thomas 
fforster  de  Heton.     Dated  at  Hopton  on  Sl  Nicholas*  Daj,  a.d.  1551. 

9.  A.D.  1382. — Johanna  the  daiigfater  and  heiress  of  John  Gaiter  of 
8(ithill  gare  to  John  de  Sothill  and  John  de  Chiddeshill  one  mewnage 
with  a  croft  adjoinii^  in  Westeijieslawy  called  MocodLcroft^  and  one 
messuage  with  a  croft  adjoinii^  in  the  same,  called  Ccdmcrofl,  and  all 
her  land  lying  in  the  field  called  Wbitinglay  in  the  teiritorj  of  the  same, 
which  descended  to  her  bj  inberitanoe  alter  the  death  of  her  £ither  the 
aforesaid  John.  Witnesses  :  Robert  Swepestake,  Robert  de  Wallhoaae, 
Adam  de  Moriey  de  Unglow,  William  Taylor  de  Doryn^w,  Robert  de 
Lynlay.  Dated  at  West  Krdeslaw  on  Simday  next  alter  the  feast  of  S. 
Peter  io  Cathedra.     a.d.  1382. 

10.  JLD.  1430. — John  Ha^  son  and  heir  of  John  Haghe  of  Haghona, 
gare  to  Thomas  Hagh  his  brother  son  of  John  Hagh  of  Ha^ous,  all 
the  messuages,  lands,  and  tenements,  kc,  which  descended  to  him  bj 
inheritance  alter  the  death  of  the  said  John  Hagh  of  Ha^ous,  in  a  place 
called  Coptryding,  and  in  all  other  places  within  the  vill  and  territory  of 
Stayneland.  Witnesses  :  William  Bentlay,  vicar  of  the  church  of  Hud- 
denfield,  John  Milner  de  Bradlaygrange,  William  Denton  de  Skamon- 
deyne,  Thomas  Hagh  de  Quameby,  Thomas  Ha^  de  Skyrehouse.  Dated 
at  Coptryding  within  the  vill  of  Stayneland,  20  Dec  A.D.  1430. 

IV. 

Grant  by  John  le  Plemyng  of  a  "  nativa  "  to  the  Prioress 

and  convent  of  Eirklees. 

Sciant  presentes  et  futnri  quod  Ego  Dominus  Johannes  Flandreusis 
Dedi  conceKsi  et  hac  presenti  carta  mea  confirmayi  et  imperpetuum 
quietam  clamavi  de  me  et  heredibus  meis  Priorisse  de  KiriLcleys  et  Sanctis 
rnonialibus  ibidem  deo  senrientibus,  pro  anima  patris  mei  et  pro  anima- 
bus  autecessorum  meorum  et  pro  tres  solidis  vi  denariis  argenti  quod 
predicte  mihi  dederunt  pre  manibus  Aliciam  filiam  Willelmi  Mounger  de 
Clifton  et  heredes  sui  cum  tota  sequela  sua  et  catallis  suis  mobiliis  et 
immobiliis  presentibus  et  futuris  sine  retenemento.  Ita  Scilicet  quietam 
clamaTi  quod  nee  ego  Johannes  nee  ullus  heredum  meorum  clamam  neque 
calumpniam  versus  predictam  Aliciam  vel  heredes  suos  vel  sequelam  vel 
cattalla  sua  de  cetero  possumus  exigere  nee  vendicare.  lu  hujus  rei 
testimonium  presens  scriptum  Sigilli  mei  impressione  roboravi.  Hiis 
testibus  Henrico  filio  Gcxiewini  de  Clifton  Thoma  de  Gren^ate  Ada 
f nitre  ejus  Johaune  de  Haveweldun  Thoma  del  Clif  Willelmo  et  Ada  et 
alJis. 
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On  oval  seal  iu  white  wax  a  fleur  de  I3  s. . 

Legend.    S)  3loi&anni0  le  jTlanTirenjJW. 

Endorsed,     MaDumissio  Nativse. 

V. 

To  all  true  Ciysten  People  in  Crist  to  whome  this  presentt  wrjttinge 
shall  see  or  her  wee  sende  grettyng  in  oure  lorde  everlastjng.  In 
alsmoche  oA  itt  is  merytorie  and  medefiiU  for  every  true  Crjsten  man 
will  disposeth  forto  certyfie  and  recorde  the  truthe  in  every  mater  and 
specialye  in  suche  materes  As  may  by  Possibilite  groue  unto  a  grett 
inconvenientt  yff  thay  be  contynuede  overlange  wee  Theirefor  Thomas 
Lascy  esquier  John  Sayvell  genttilman  William  Wylkynson  the  son  of 
Robert  Wilkynson  John  Wylbe  yoman  John  Littister  sen.  yoman  William 
Dughtty  yoman  John  Littester  jun.  yoman  John  Barstowe  off  Brounyse- 
hirste  yoman  John  Barstowe  of  halyfax  Draperour  Thomas  Littester  the 
son  of  John  Littester  Robert  Barstowe  of  halyfax  draperoure  Beryng 
wittines  and  Certifynge  unto  youre  woshipfull  Audiaunce  thatt  where  as 
a  Rumour  and  A  grouchy nge  hathe  been  hade  Emonge  diverse  People 
of  this  sayd  Parichayn  of  halyfax  that  ther  sulde  have  beeii  oone  Charter 
of  the  landes  of  William  Otes  in  Shippedeyn  by  the  strenghtt  of  whiche 
Chartter  all  the  landes  off  William  Ottes  in  Shippedeyn  suld  have 
standeth  in  taiall  made  by  the  Antecessours  of  William  Ottes  aforsaide 
the  whiche  Charter  hathe  been  soo  laboreth  As  itt  is  gyffen  into  the 
kepynge  of  true  honeste  and  credeable  men  and  A  Copye  of  the  same 
hathe  been  shewethe  unto  hus  afor  writtyn  for  to  bee  understandethe  by 
oure  discreccions  and  A  vise  whedder  hitt  wer  true  &  law  full  or  hitt  wer 
falsely  forgyd  by  some  curseth  &  unhappy  Creators  In  the  whiche 
Chartter  wee  fynde  thatt  the  forsaide  landes  Ar  Taileth  unto  oone 
Thomas  Ottis  yett  levynge  for  &wte  of  heires  lawfullye  comynge  of  other 
persons  contenyd  in  the  Chartter  wharfore  wee  have  Laborethe  the  forsaid 
Thomas  Otes  to  com  afor  hus  afor  writtyn  the  xvii^  dale  of  Apriell  the 
xvii^^  yer  of  the  Reigne  of  kynge  Eldwarde  the  furthe  and  there  the  for- 
sayd  Thomas  Ottes  striccttely  was  examennid  of  his  Aige  by  divers 
menys  k  swome  upoii  the  holy  dam '  (?)  &  upon  the  sam  he 
hathe  utter  his  age  afor  hus  byfor  writtyn  thatt  is  to  say  yat  hee 
shalbe  of  age  (of  )  lxv  yer  att  Whittesondaye  nextt  oomyng  the  Chartter 
specyfyinge  hitt  selfe  for  to  be  made  At  the  fest  of  Peter  and  Paule  xi 
yer  of  reigne  of  kynge  Henrye  the  ffurthe  In  somuche  As  wee  afor- 
writtyn  Thomas  Lascy  John  Saivell  William  John  John  William  John 
John  Thomas  and  Robert  uuderstondynge  by  oure  Discrecions  by  the 
Dat  of  this  Chartter  k  the  Age  of  the  foreaid  Thomas  Ottes  eveiy  yer 
halfe  yer  quarter  of  yer  monethe  ffomtenyghtt  or  sevnyghtt  of  the 
Reigne  of  eveiy  kynge  Reignynge  upon  hus  sithen  thatt  tyme  lethly  and 
truely  A  Couutethe  that  hit  wase  falsely  and  wikkydly  forged  agaynes 
the  lawe  the  Date  of  Chartter  beynge  off  the  Age  of  2  yer  k  more  Afor 
the  forsaide  Thomas  Ottes  was  borounde  of  his  mother  into  this  warld 
the  whiche  Ar  impossible  to  stand  to  gedire  the  saide  Thomas  Ottes  k 
wee  afor  wryttyn  marvellynge  grettely  that  ther  suld  be  soo  Curseth  A 

*  Thuf)  in  origiiud :  9aeram€tU  erased  and  dam  subatituted.     Probably  (he  word 

itt  holydam,  ix.  halidom. 
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Creatour  or  creaturis  in  this  warld  that  suche  false  Evidennc  forgys  or 
makjthe  to  be  forgyed  for  Any  singular  avayll  of  this  traunsitorye  lyve 
oousiderynge  the  uttour  inyscbiefe  &  confusiouue  of  the  saules  iffe  thay 
dysherthe  Any  erthely  Creatour  off  Any  Peneworthe  of  lyvelott  mekyll 
more  or  lese  iff  thay  Disseherth  Any  Creatour  of  Any  grett  substans  of 
lyviyng  the  whiche  by  mauys  resoun  withoute  the  marvellous  wyrkynge 
of  the  power  of  gode  wer  impossible  for  yam  to  reforme  unto  the  ryght 
Jnheritour  Agayun  iff  thaye  wold  spend  ther  bodys  &  ther  goodys  tbero 
Aponn  to  the  utterest.  Therefor  wee  Aboven  wryttynn  exorttes  every 
man  or  womann  havevyng  petye  &  mynde  of  his  Awne  sawlle  yu 
exchueynge  of  all  myscheffes  &  inconvenientes  that  may  by  possibilite 
happyn  by  suche  A  Cursed  &  unhappy  Creatour  or  Creattures  that  suche 
Evidennc  forgys  or  causethe  to  be  forgyed  to  gyve  no  credenne  in  sucho 
.  .  .  .  son  Evidens  withoute  a  lawfull  prove  Apone  the  same.  Into  the 
wittynes  heroff  wee  Afor  wrettynn  Thomas  Lascy  John  Sayvell  William 
Wilkynson  John  Wylby  John  Littester  senior  William  Dughtty  John 
Littester  junior  John  Barstowe  Thomas  Littester  and  Robert  Barstowe  to 
this  oure  presentt  Testimonial!  letter  hathe  sette  our  Seallys.  Writtyun 
Att  Halyfax  the  Dale  <&  yer  aforsaid. 

VI. 

The  King  to  all  <bc.  greeting.  Be  it  known  that  we,  in  consideration 
of  the  good,  true,  and  faithful  service,  which  our  beloved  servant  Thomaa 
Legh  Doctor  of  Laws  before  these  times  has  done  to  us,  as  well  as  for 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  pounds,  thirteen 
shillings,  and  four  pence,  of  lawful  English  money,  paid  by  Thomas 
himself  for  our  use  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Court  of 
Augmentations  of  our  special  grace  &c  have 

given  and  granted,  and  by  these  presents  give  and  grant  to  the  same 
Thomas  Leghe  all  the  House  and  Site  of  the  former  Monastery  or  Priory 
of  St.  Oswald,  in  our  County  of  York  now  dissolved,  and  all  the  church, 
belfry,  and  cemeteiy  of  the  same  former  monastery  and  all  our  messuages, 
granges,  mills,  houses,  buildings,  pigeon-cotes, 

orchards,  gardens,  lying  and  situate  about  the  said  former  Monastery. 
And  also  one  close  of  arable  land  called  Tumeflatt  containing  aboyit  forty- 
eight  acres,  one  dose  of  pasture  called  Galloweflatt  containing  about 
twenty-four  acres,  and  one  close  of  meadow  called  Galloweflatt  ynge  con- 
taining about  eighteen  acres,  one  close  of  pasture  called  Pitt  Close  con- 
taining about  sixteen  acres,  one  close  of  arable  land  called  Honiecastell 
Hyll  containing  about  thirty-two  acres,  one  close  of  arable  land  called 
the  pastures  containing  about  twenty  acres,  one  close  of  pasture  called 
Riede .  Carre  containing  about  eight  acres,  one  close  of  pasture  called 
Dogge  flatt  containing  about  ten  acres,  one  close  of  pasture  called  le  flatt 
bytwene  the  Wodds  containing  about  five  acres,  one  close  of  meadow 
called  Tumeflattyng  containing  about  four  acres,  one  dose  of  arable  land 
called  Cotte  Carr  abutting  on  the  West  Dame  containing  about  thirty 
acres,  one  close  of  meadow  called  Cotte  Carr  ynge  containing  about  eight 
acres,  one  close  of  arable  land  called  Felbye  ^  flate  containing  about 
twenty-four  acres,  one  close  of  meadow  called  Horse  Close  containing 

'  Now  known  aa  Foulby. 
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aV)out  twelve  aores»  one  close  of  meadow  called  Abjd  dyke  containing 
about  three  acres,  one  close  of  arable  land  called  WyndemjU  Felde  con- 
taining about  twentj-four  acres,  one  close  of  pasture  adjacent  similarlj 
called  Wjndemyll  Felde  containing  about  thirty  acres,  one  close  of 
pasture  called  Curtes  Parke  containing  about  three  acres,  one  close  of 
pasture  called  Whinny  close  containing  about  twelve  acres,  one  close  of 
pasture  called  Dame  dykes  lying  between  the  aforesaid  dose  called 
Turnesflatt  and  Felbye  Flatt  containing  about  six  acres,  one  dose  of 
pasture  called  Segge  Dame  containing  about  three  acres,  one  close  of 
pasture  called  Wragby  Wodd  containing  about  ten  acres,  one  close  of 
pasture  called  Laghton  containing  about  twelve  acres,  one  close  of  meadow 
called  Fairestede  containing  about  five  acres,  one  close  of  pasture  called 
Vicar  Croft  containing  about  three  acres,  one  close  of  meadow  called 
Nere  Priory  Close  containmg  about  sixteen  acres,  one  close  of  meadow 
called  Priory  Close  ynge  containing  about  three  acres,  one  close  of  meadow 
called  Farre  Priory  Close  containing  about  seventeen  acres.  Also  all 
that  wood  of  ours  called  Felbye  Wodd  with  its  belongings  containing 
about  five  acres  and  all  that  wood  called  Swyneherd  Wodd  containing 
about  four  acres,  and  also  that  wood  called  Lacye  Wudd  containing  about 
four  acres  and  a  half,  and  all  that  wood  called  Wragbye  Spryng  contain- 
ing about  six  acres,  and  all  that  wood  called  Fairested  Spryng  containing 
about  three  roods  by  Fairested  yng,  and  all  that  wood  c^led  £lyott 
Spryng  containmg  about  five  acres,  and  all  that  wood  called  New  Spring 
containing  about  three  acres. 

All  and  each  of  which  premises  above  mentioned  and  specified  with 
their  belongings  are  commonly  called  the  demesne  lands  of  the  said 
former  monastery  and  lie  and  are  in  the  parish  of  Wragbye  in  the  said 
County  of  York  and  are  a  portion  of  the  lands  tenements  and  possessions 
of  the  said  former  monastery.  We  give  also  and  for  the  aforesaid  con- 
siderations by  these  presents  grant  to  the  aforesaid  Thomas  Leghe  all 
those  two  water  mills  situate  near  the  site  of  the  said  former  priory  of 
St  Oswald  in  Wragbye  aforesaid  and  one  small  parcel  of  land  there 
adjacent  containing  about  one  acre.  Also  all  that  coal  mine  in  the 
parish  of  Crofton  in  the  said  County  of  York  recently  belonging  to  the 
said  monastery,  which  coal  mine  was  usually  kept  in  the  hands,  working 
and  occupation  of  the  former  Prior  of  the  former  monastery  before  the 
dissolution  of  the  same.  And  further  we  give  and  for  the  aforesaid  con- 
siderations grant  to  the  aforesaid  Thomas  Leghe  all  our  Grange  of 
Huntewyke  with  its  appurtenances  in  the  parish  of  Wragbye  recently 
belonging  to  the  said  former  monastery,  together  with  all  houses,  build- 
ings, lands,  meadows  and  pastures  belonging  to  the  same  Grange.  And 
all  that  close  of  meadow  called  Ive  Ing  containing  about  twelve  acres, 
one  close  of  pasture  called  Wyndemyll  Felde  containing  about  thirty-two 
acres,  one  close  of  arable  land  called  Beane  Close  containing  about  twelve 
acres,  one  close  of  meadow. called  Slack  Ynge  containing  about  one  acre 
and  a  half,  one  close  of  pasture  called  Highe  Felde  containing  about 
twenty  acres,  one  dose  of  arable  land  called  Farre  Highe  Felde  containing 
about  twenty  acres,  one  close  of  pasture  called  Brekka  containing  about 
twelve  acres,  one  close  of  arable  land  called  Cowe  Close  containing  about 
eleven  acres,  one  close  of  arable  land  called  Farre  Lowe  Hunte  Wyck  and 
Long  Hunte  wyck  containing  about  thirty- two  acres,  one  close  of  pasture 
called  Flyte  Close  containing  about  ten  acres,  one  close  of  pasture  called 
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Rye  Rode  containing  about  three  acres,  one  close  of  arable  land  called 
le  Wodd  containing  about  twenty  acres,  and  one  close  of  meadow  called 
Callfeynge  containing  about  one  acre,  with  all  and  each  of  their  appurte- 
nances, commodities  and  profits  whatsoever,  situate  and  lieing  in  the 
parish  of  Wragbye  aforesaid.  Also  all  that  capital  messuage  of  ours 
called  Okenshawe,  and  all  lands,  meadows  and  pastures  belonging  to  the 
same  messuage  with  its  appurtenanceSi  situate  and  being  in  the  parish  of 
Crofton,  recently  belonging  to  the  late  monastery.  And  all  that  capital 
messuage  called  Holewell  otherwise  Howell  halle,  and  all  lands,  meadows 
and  pastures  belonging  to  the  same  messuage  with  all  its  appurtenances, 
situate  and  being  in  the  parish  of  Thrynscoo  '  in  our  said  County  of 
York,  belonging  to  the  said  former  monastery.  And  also  all  that  wood 
called  Holewell  otherwise  Howell  containing  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  and  one  other  little  wood  there  containing  about  two  acres. 

We  give  also  and  for  the  aforesaid  considerations  by  these  pi*esents 
grant  to  the  aforesaid  Thomas  Leghe  the  whole  house  and  site  of  the 
late  priory  or  Celle  de  Skokirke  in  our  said  County  of  York  formerly 
belonging  to  the  late  monastery  and  all  the  church,  belfry  and  cemetery 
of  the  late  Priory  or  Celle  de  Skokirke  aforesaid,  and  all  messuages, 
houses,  buildings,  stables,  ,  orchards,  gardens,  lands  upon 

as  well  as  near  to  and  about  the  site  of  the  same  late  Priory  or  Celle  de 
Skokirke. 

And  one  close  of  meadow  called  Brode  Close  or  Orerclose  and  Nether 
Close  containing  about  twenty  acres,  one  close  of  meadow  called  litile 
Parck  containing  about  two  acres,  one  close  of  arable  laud  called  Lathe 
Close  containing  about  five  acres,  one  close  of  arable  land  called  Fogge 
Close  containing  about  three  acres,  one  close  of  meadow  called  Seoy  Close 
containing  about  one  acre,  one  close  of  arable  land  containing  three 
acres  adjoining  the  same  Seoy  Close.  And  one  meadow  called  (Neffc  ?) 
containing  about  nine  acres,  one  field  called  Wynuyngthwayte  containing 
about  ten  acres,  one  field  of  arable  land  called  Tockwith  West  Felde 
containing  about  three  acres,  one  field  de  Tockwith  aforesaid  called 
Southfelde  containing  about  half  an  acre.  And  one  acre  of  land  lying 
in  Marstonfelde  ;  with  aU  their  appurtenances  lying  and  being  in  the 
parish  of  Bylton  in  our  said  County  of  York,  recently  belonging  to  the 
said  late  Priory  or  Celle  de  Skokyrke,  and  being  parcel  of  the  lands 
tenements  and  possessions  of  the  same.  And  one  cottage  in  Tockwith 
in  the  said  parish  of  Bylton  in  the  tenure  of  Richard  Lincolne  and  one 
other  cottage  in  Tockwith  aforesaid  in  the  tenure  of  *  ,  and 

also  four  shillings  of  annual  rent  proceeding  from  one  tenement  in  Kyrke- 
hamton  in  our  said  County  of  York  recently  belonging  to  the  late  Priory 
or  Celle  de  Skokyrke.  And  all  those  ten  mills  called  Stank  Mylls 
in  *  in  our  said  County  of  York,  belonging  to  the  late  Priory 

or  Celle.  And  further  we  give  &o.  the  site  of  the  manor  of  Bramham 
called  Bramham  Byggynge  with  its  appurtenances  in  our  said  County  of 
York  recently  belonging  to  the  said  late  monastery  or  priory  of  St. 
Oswald,  and  all  lands,  tenements,  meadows  and  pastures  belonging  to 
the  site  of  the  same  manor.  Also  pasturage  for  three  hundred  and  sixty 
sheep  on  the  common  moors  of  Bramham  to  feed  off  annually.     And 

'  Thumsooe. 
*  Left  blank  on  Roll  •  ThiB  is  abo  bUnk. 
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also  two  parts  of  one  meadow  called  le  Aplegarthe  in  Brainham  afore- 
said, and  all  the  rabbit  warreu  belonging  to  the  late  niuna^tery  of  St. 
Oswald.  And  all  that  wood  called  le  West  Wodd  and  our  wood  called 
le  Rakes  in  Bramham  recently  belonging  to  the  former  monabtery  of  St. 
Oswald. 

And  all  and  each  of  the  aforesaid  mills,  granges,  lands,  tenements, 
woods  <fec.  All  and  each  of  the  premises  above  named  and  bjjccifled  witli 
their  appurtenances  to  be  had  and  held  by  the  aforesaid  Thomas  Legh 
his  heirs  and  assigns  &c.  from  ns  our  heins  and  successoi-s  in  cajnte  by 
the  sci-vice  of  a  tenth  part  of  one  knight's  fee,  and  the  payment  to  ua 
our  heirs  and  successors  of  eight  pounds  ten  shillings  at  each  annual 
feast  of  St.  Michael  i&c.,  &c 


The  deed  at  page  162  having,  by  inadvertence,  been 
printed  from  an  incorrect  transcript,  and  gone  to  press 
without  being  compared  with  the  photozincograph,  a  cor- 
rected version  is  here  given.     " 

Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  Ego  Adam  filius  Petri  de  floketona 
dedi  concessi  et  hac  presenti  carta  mea  confirmavi  Agneti  del  Sickes  de 
floketona  et  heredibus  vel  assignatis  suis  totam  illam  teiTam  qne  vocatur 
Estecroft  cum  prato  et  bosco  et  cum  omnibus  suis  pertincntiis  sicut  jacet 
inter  terram  quam  Willelmus  del  Sicke.s  quondam  tenuit  ex  una  parte  et 
terram  Ade  filii  Martini  de  floketon  ex  altera  in  latitudine  et  incipit  a 
alta  via  et  protendit  se  in  longitudine  usque  floketonbrok  pro  quadam 
summa  pecunie  mihi  pne  manibus  data  Tenendum  et  Habendum  de 
Johanne  le  hewer  et  heredibus  suis  vel  assignatis  sibi  et  heredibus 
suis  vel  assignatis  libere  quiete  integre  hereditarie  bene  et  in  pace  cum 
omnibus  aysiamentis  Hbertatibus  et  communis  tantte  terree  pertinen- 
tis  infra  divisas  de  floketon  et  extra  Reddendo  inde  annuatim 
predicto  Johanni  et  heredibus  suis  vel  assignatis  quatuor  denarios  ad 
Pascham  et  mihi  et  heredibus  meis  unum  denarium  ad  eundem  terminum 
pro  omni  servicio  seculari  exacione  et  demanda.  Et  Ego  vcro  Adam  et 
heredes  mei  predictse  Agneti  et  heredibus  suis  vel  assignatis  totam 
predictam  terram  cum  prato  et  bosco  et  cum  omnibus  suis  pertinenciis 
pro  predicto  servicio  prout  superius  dictum  est  contra  omncs  homines 
feminas  et  Judeos  Warrantizabimus  adquietabimus  et  imperpetuum 
defendemus.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  huic  carta)  sigillum  meum 
apposui  Hiis  testibus  Domino  Johanne  de  horebyry  milite  Michaele 
de  floketon  Johanne  de  brettona  Willelmo  de  hethcwalley  W  illelmo  filio 
lloberti  Johanne  del  cotero  Willelmo  filio  et  multis  aliis. 


VOL.   IV.  ^ 


SUBSIDY  ROLL  FOR  YORK  AND  AINSTY. 

CIVITAS  )  This  is  the  sedule  Indentyd  made  the  ix*^  day  of  Aprill 
EBOR.  J  in  the  xv"*  yere  of  the  reigii  of  oure  soverain  lorde  king 
Henry  the  viij***  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  England  and 
of  France  Defensor  of  the  Faith  and  lorde  of  Irlond  John  Noi-raau 
inaior  of  the  said  City  of  York  John  Dogeson  John  Halle  William 
Wright  Thomas  Parker  Symon  Vycars  Thomas  Burton  William  Barker 
Peter  Jakson  Rol)ert  Wyld  John  Rasyng  Thomas  Mason  aldermen  of 
the  same  Jamys  Bladys  <fe  Rychard  Huchonson  shyreffs  of  the  forKuid 
City  and  Commissioners  of  onre  said  soverain  lorde  the  king  wHn  the 
forsaid  City  of  York  suburbes  of  the  same  and  also  wHn  the  Wapentyke 
of  the  Ainsty  the  whiche  is  annexyd  to  the  said  City.  Wherein  is 
conteigncd  both  the  names  and  surnames  of  all  persons  dwelling  w^in 
the  said  City  Suburl>es  &  the  Wapentyke  afforsaid  chargeable  to  the 
Acte  of  Parliament  grauntyd  to  his  grace  in  the  xv*^  yere  of  his  said 
reign  with  the  valuacon  bothe  of  their  goodes  and  landes  &  also  the 
sommes  w hereunto  they  be  assessed  &  due  to  his  grace  by  reason  of 
the  forsaid  Acte,  and  the  names  of  all  snbcoUectors  and  also  the  sommes 
wherew*  they  be  particularly  charged  w*all. 


WARDURA  DE  BOWTHUM  EBOR. 

Parochia  SCI  Micfiis  in  le  Belfrat  &  Bfl. 

William  Wright  in  goods  16/.,  inde  Dfio  Regi 

And  so  y«  said  William  is  decayed  sens  the  first  leve  by 

trusting  of  his  goods  to  dyvers  persons — 24/.  whereof 

he  trusteth  [soon]  to  be  paid. 
Robert  Wylde  in  goods  45  marks  . 
John  Chapman  in  goods  160/. 
William  Faux  in  wages  26«.  Sd,       , 
Jeffray  Hawdewyn  in  wages  26«.  Sd,    , 
John  Raynard  in  wages  26«.  Sd      ,         ,         , 
William  Richardson  in  goods  51,  , 
Robert  HomeclyfF  in  goods  40a       . 
Thomas  Homer  in  goods  40«. 
John  Bowe  profetts  for  wages  20s,  , 
Richard  Taillour  in  goods  5/.        .         .         . 
Johan  Wright  in  goods  40s,    .... 
George  Gayle  in  goods  20  marks 
Jamys  Halle  in  goods  31.         ...         . 
Thomas  Matter  . . .     profetts  for  wages  iOs, 
Nevell  Morrens  Freucheman  in  goods  20  marks 
William  Gilmyn  ....  in  wages  40s. 
John  CJrey  in  goods,  71.  . 
William  Mason  in  goods  3/.  ... 

Robert  Elwald  in  goods  10/.    . 


Ss.     Od. 


SI. 


2Gs, 

Sd. 

Os. 

Od. 

ed. 

ed. 

ed. 

2s. 

6d. 

12c£. 

1 2d. 

4d. 

2s, 

ed. 

1 2d. 

%s. 

Sd. 

ISd. 

1 2d. 

Us. 

id. 

I2d, 

Zs, 

ed. 

ISd. 

5s, 

Od. 
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Rauf  Pulleyxi  iu  goods  18/, 

and  hath  paid  for  lands  ye  first  leve  8/ 
Thomas  Kitchyu  in  Unds  4/.  . 
Robert  Loksmith  in  goods  16/.    . 
The  same  Robert  for  2  children's  porcons  4/ 
Richard  Braght  in  wages  40«. 

in  goods  10/. 

John  Wright  in  goods  40  marks 

Hew  Barton  in  goods  40«.  ^ 

John  Oachell  Frencheman  in  goods  40/.  . 

Thomas  Fereman  in  goods  4/. 

Thomas  Torte  profetts  for  wages  20s. 

Edward  Keld  profetts  for  wages  20s.   . 

Cristofer  Symson  in  goods  40^.        ^ 

Jamjs  Sjmcooke  profetts  for  wages  20& 

Thomas  Benson  profetts  for  wages  20«.    . 

Phelip  Gillo  profetts  for  wages  20«. 

Richard  Wardroper  profetts  for  wages  20s. . 

John  Costentjne  in  wages  ^3«.  icL 

Rauf  Piillcjn   for  the  porcon  of  George  Bankhus  y* 

amownetitb  to  4/.  . 
Cristofer  Symondson  in  goods  51. 
Robert  Challener  gent,  in  goods  40/. 
Kicholes  Cure  in  goods  20  marks 
Phelip  Cure  in  goods  20  marks 
Mighell  Cure  in  goods  20  marks 
William  Gylmyn  yonger  in  goods  19/.     . 
Sythe  Gillour  in  goods  15/. 
Kateren  Gillour  in  goods  15/. 
Thomas  Cakeraan  in  goods  22/.  . 
Richard  Norton  in  goods  51,  . 
Robert  Norton  in  goods  51. 
Alice  Norton  in  goods  51.       . 
Isabell  Norton  in  goods  51, 
Robert  Peirson  in  wages  20s. 
John  Carlell  in  goods  40«.   . 
William  Cobbe  profetts  for  wages  20s.     , 
Thomas  Williamson  in  goods  3/. . 
John  Loksmyth  profetts  for  wages  40«.  . 
Cristofer  Norham  in  goods  5/.     . 
John  I^mbe  profetts  for  wages  20s. 
Isabell  Sproxton  profetts  for  wages  20s. 
John  Alman  profetts  for  wages  20s. 
John  Tomson  profetts  for  wages  20s.    . 
Robert  Fone  in  goods  18/.      . 
Thomas  Skyrro  in  goods  4/. 
Cristofer  Taillour  profetts  for  wages  20s, 

Kirk  shomaker  profetts  for  wages  20s. 
Thomas  Lambe  in  goods  10/. . 
Brian  Teismond  in  goods  71. 
Richard  Sadler  in  goods  iOs.  . 
The  forsaid  Bryan  a  childes  porcon  of  3/.  in  his  hand 


which 


9s.     Od. 


4/. 


is. 

Od. 

8s. 

Od. 

2s. 

Od. 

I2d. 

5s. 

Od. 

26s. 

Sd. 

I2d. 

Os. 

Od. 

2s. 

Od. 

id. 

id. 

I2d. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id.  oh. 

2s. 

Od. 

2s. 

6d. 

iOs. 

Od. 

6s. 

Sd 

6s. 

Sd. 

6s. 

Sd. 

9s, 

6d. 

Is, 

%d. 

Is. 

6d. 

22s. 

Od. 

2s. 

6d. 

2s. 

6d. 

2s. 

6d. 

2s. 

6d. 

id. 

\2d. 

id. 

\Sd. 

\2d. 

2s. 

6d. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

9s. 

Od, 

2s. 

Od. 

id. 

id. 

5s. 

Od. 

3s. 

6d, 

1 2d. 

ISd. 

«>    CI 
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Thomas  Oreno  profetts  for  wages  20s, 
Kichard  Tliikpenny  iu  goods  40«. 
Hewe  Hugliley  in  goods  40  marks  . 
Thomas  Waiter  ui  goods  100/.    . 
Leonard  Richardson  profetts  for  wages  20s, 
John  Kiyncok  in  goods  18/. 
William  Tomson  in  goods  16/. 
Robert  Cooke  in  goods  71.  . 
Thomas  Lyster  in  goods  10/.  . 
Cristofer  Holme  in  goods  10/.     . 
William  MoUans  profetts  for  wages  20s,  , 
Agues  Morley  wido  in  goods  iOs, 
Bryan  Lewty  in  goods  71,        , 
Robert  Watterton  in  goods  16/.. 
Nicholes  Gylfeld  in  goods  4/.  .         • 
James  Wodde  in  goods  40«. 
William  Tail  bus  iu  goods  61,  , 
John  Wightman  in  goods  40«.     . 
Ambros  Dunwiche  profett;^  for  wages  iOs, 
John  Lister  in  goods  16/.    . 
Nicholes  Burton  in  goods  51,  , 
Horry  Huchonson  in  g«)od8  10/.  . 
Diones  Baker  in  goods  3/.         .         .         . 
Thomas  Cell  profetts  <br  wages  20*. 
Thomas  Rich}U*dsou  in  wan^cs  '268.  Sci. 
Horry  Mennell  in  wages  40«. 
Hejrry  Bygott  in  wages  26s.  Sd, 
Richard  Fishbume  in  wages  26s,  Sd.    . 
John  Goode  iu  wages  40«. 
Mighell  Cooke  in  wages  40«. 
William  Glewe  in  wages  26s.  Sd, 
Thomas  Wilson  in  wages  26«.  Sd, 
William  Butler  in  wages  26«.  8c?.     . 
Thomas  Penny ngton  in  wages  26s,  Sd, 
John  Bene  in  wages  26s,  Sd,  , 
William  Neuwance  in  wages  26s.  Sd,  , 
Jamys  Robert  in  wages  26«.  Sd, 
John  Whitehede  in  wages  26s,  Sd. 
Robert  Heton  in  wages  26«.  Sd. 
John  Flaxtou  in  wages  26s.  Sd.  . 
George  Horskepar  in  wages  26s.  Sd. 
Richard  Tayte  in  wages  20s. 
Richard  Bell  in  wages  20s, 
Richard  Barker  in  wages  20s, 

Summa  istius  Parochio     . 


36/, 


Us 


FOCU'    WiLPRIDl. 

George  Lawson  gent,  in  goodes  200/.,  inde  Dno  Regi. 

John  Ix)ran8  iu  goods  5/.     . 

Jamys  Emondson  in  goods  61. 

Robert  Dun  well  iu  wages  4/.         .         .         .         . 

Thomas  Ledayle  in  goods  40«. 


Sl^d. 


26s, 
lOOs, 

ds, 
Ss. 
Ss, 
5s. 
5s. 


3s, 

Ss, 
2s. 

3s. 


10/. 


Ss. 
2s, 
5s. 


Ad. 
I2d. 

Sd. 

Od. 

Ad. 

Od. 

Od. 

6d. 

Od. 

Od. 

Ad. 
12(L 

6d. 

Od. 

Od. 
I2d. 

Od. 
I2d. 
I2d. 

Od. 

6d, 

Od. 
ISd. 

Ad. 

6d. 
1 2d. 

6c/. 

6d. 
12./. 
12./. 

iiJ. 

Gd. 

6c/. 

6c/. 

6c/. 

6c/. 

6c/. 

6c/. 

6c/. 

6c/. 

6c/. 

4c/. 

Ad. 

Ad. 


,     . 


Os.  Od. 
2s.  6c/. 
2s.  6c/. 
2s.  Od. 
I2d. 
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10/.  9«.  4d. 


E. 


Thomas  Lawson  in  wages  26s.  Sd. 
Rol)ert  Foster  in  wages  26s.  Sd. 
lUcliard  Hyandson  profetts  for  wages  20s. 

Summa  istius  Parocbie     . 

Foch'  sCb  Elen 

Bicbard  Stirley  in  goods  40  mai'ks  . 

Robert  Tumor  in  goods  40  marks 

Thomas  Sadler  in  wages  20s.  . 

Mathewe  Hartley  in  goods  6/.     . 

Robert  Levett  in  goods  3/. 

Thomas  Karre  in  goods  4/. 

Edward  Lax  in  goods  il. 

William  Lambe  in  goods  iOs,       « 

Hewe  Dobyson  in  goods  4/.     . 

John  Wilson  in  goods  3/.  6s.  Sd, 

Ratif  Blads  in  goods  5  marks  . 

John  Nassyngton  in  goods  40«.  . 

Herry  Edon  in  goods  40«. 

Richard  Richardson  in  goods  40<. 

Robert  Nevyle  in  goods  40«.  . 

Agnes  Newman  wydo  in  goods  40«. 

Jamys  Wilson  in  goods  40«.     . 

Richard  Wiclyff  in  goods  iOs. 

William  Robson  in  wages  26«.  Sd,  . 

John  Clerk  in  goods  40«.     . 

Thomas  Fiimys  in  goods  40*. . 

William  Hill  in  goods  iOs.  . 

Servant  of  the  said  Rauf  Blads  in  wages  30«. 

Thomas  Wiclyff  in  goods  40«. 

William  Emondson  profetts  for  wages  20«. 

Summa  istius  Parochio     .     4/.  Os.  \0d. 

Parochia  sCi  Martini  in  Conyngstrlti-:. 

ThomasDrawswerdein  lands  18/ »    . 

&  spent  by  hym  in  beryng  of  oiliccs  of  the  said  citio  sens 

the  furst  leve  22/. 
Thomas  Parkor  in  goods  18/. 
John  Metcalf  in  goods  24/. 
Ray n aid  Beislay  in  goods  12/. 
Miles  Ne>\i;on  in  wages  5/. 
Thomas  Lund  in  goods  16/. 
John  Hoode  in  goods  14/. 
William  Halle  in  goods  12/. 
John  Burton  in  wages  4/. 
Herry  Faux  in  wages  4/. 
John  Cobstake  in  goods  71. 
William  Cokks  in  goods  40/. 
Thomas  Mason  in  goods  10/.  . 
Robert  Bi>ger  in  goods  9/.    . 
Robert  Wilman  in  goods  12/.  . 
Robert  Furnys  in  goods  6/. . 


6d. 
6d. 
id. 


26s.     Sd. 

26s.     Sd. 

4c/. 

Zs.     Od. 

\Sd. 

2s.     Od. 

2s.     Od. 

\2d. 

2s.     Od. 

20d. 

20d: 

I2d. 

1 2d. 

I2d. 

\2d. 

I2d. 

I2d. 

12d. 

6d. 

12d. 

I2d. 

I2d. 

6d. 

12c/. 

id. 


ISs.     Od. 


9s. 

Od. 

245. 

Od. 

6s. 

Od. 

2s. 

6d. 

Ss. 

Od. 

Is. 

Od. 

6s. 

Od. 

28. 

Od. 

2s. 

Od. 

3«. 

6d. 

40& 

Od. 

5^. 

Od. 

4.^. 

6d. 

()s-. 

Od. 

Off, 


Od. 
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Kobert  Perkyn  in  goods  51. 
Thomas  Flemyng  in  goods  il. 
John  Sawghell  in  goods  iOs,    . 
Richard  Williamson  in  goods  8/. 
Thomas  Baldshawe  in  goods  5  marks 
John  Neilson  profetts  for  wages  20«.    . 
John  Egremond  in  wages  20«. 
Thomas  Smyth  in  goods  3/. 
Cristofer  Jidkson  profetts  for  wages  20«. 
Robert  Stanebume  in  goods  il.   . 
WiUiam  Lettj  in  goods  iOs.    , 
John  Tomson  in  goods  iOs. 
Johanna  Bland  wido  in  goods  40«.    . 
William  Thometon  in  wages  iOs, 
Hewe  Judson  in  goods  3/. 
Robert  Drape  in  goods  40«. 
Thomas  Cnrryer  in  goods  40«. 
William  Elwsdd  in  goods  40«. 
Robert  Hormsbj  in  goods  40«. 
Robert  Bekwith  in  wages  20s, 
Jamys  Harbottell  profetts  for  wages  40& 
Roger  Jonson  profetts  for  wages  40jt.    . 
William  Blakbunie  profetts  for  wages  40^. 
Robert  Ovyngton  in  goods  40«.    . 
William  Adenett  in  wages  208. 
John  Almond  in  wages  20^. 
Robert  Owerby  in  goods  40«. 
Herry  Askquyth  in  goods  40^. 
Archebold  Foster  profetts  for  wages  20«. 
Cuthbert  Turduff  profetts  for  wages  20s. 
Rauf  Whitaores  profetts  for  wages  20s,     . 

Summa  istius  Parochie 


8/ 


HospiTALis  Sci  Leonardi. 

Robert  Chefton  in  goods  20  marks     *  . 
Murgarett  Flowre  wydo  in  lands  10  marks 
Agnes  Sharparro  in  goods  40«. 
Margaret  Kirkby  in  goods  40s, 
Margaret  Stubbys  in  goods  40«.    . 
Robert  Murthwayte  profetts  for  wages  20s. 

John  Wright  in  wages  40« 

William  Bekbank  prtifetts  for  wages  20s, 
John  Flanwyth  profetts  for  wages  26s,  8d,     . 

Summa  Hospitalis  predicte     .     18«. 

Parochia  SCi  Olavi. 

John  Tindayle  in  goods  5  marks 

John  Archer  in  wages  4/.     <. 

John  Clynt  in  goods  40s,  .         .         . 

John  Levoty  in  wages  20s.  .... 

William  Curtes  in  goods  40^.  .... 

Mighell  Sclater  in  wages  40s,  .... 


2s. 

2s. 


4s. 


2s. 


Ids. 


Sd. 


6s. 
6s, 


6d. 


2s. 
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John  Stalker  in  wages  40«.  . 
Cristofer  Hogeson  in  wages  40«. 
Tiiomas  Londe  in  wages  40«. 
John  Mansum  in  wages  40.9.     . 
Robert  Lowesse  in  wages  40«. 
Marshall  Moryn  in  goods  4()«. 
Cristofer  Pyke  profetts  for  wages  20s.  . 
William  Sparlyng  profetts  for  wages  20^. 
Nicholas  Hyum  or  Hyn  in  goods  405.    . 
Richard  Clark  in  wages  iOs.     . 
Richard  Clark  Barbour  in  wages  40«.    • 
Riciiard  Chapman  in  goods  40«. 
John  Wynyate  in  wages  20«. 
Richard  Carver  in  goods  iOs,  . 
WiUiam  Nawton  in  wages  40«.     • 
Richard  Jakson  in  wages  iOs. 
Thomas  Tankerfeld  in  goods  4/.   . 
John  Armestrang  in  goods  40«. 
Richard  Pilly  in  goods  4/.    . 
Jolm  Wilson  of  Jelygate  in  goods  3/. 
Richard  Makerell  in  goods  40«.     . 
Gilbert  Santtam  in  wages  40^. 
Richard  Cowpar  in  wages  40^. 
Richard  Turnour  in  goods  10/. 
Richard  Dyatson  in  wages  4/. 
Jennet  Hylton  in  goods  40«!    . 
Antony  Wyngayt  profetts  for  wages  20s. 
Maistress  Warde  in  lands  10  marks 
Robei-t  Bell  in  goods  40«.     . 
Isabell  Skelton  wydo  for  2  child*u  porcons 
John  Beste  in  wages  20s. 
Richard  Eddryugton  in  wages  20^.  . 
Adam  Robynson  in  wages  26^.  Sd. 
Robert  Hunt  lay  in  wages  40«. 
Thomas  Sesseton  in  wages  40s.    . 
John  Handley  yonger  in  goods  4/.  . 
John  Anderson  in  wages  40s. 
John  Hakbarro  in  goods  40s. 
Tliomas  Day  in  goods  40s. 
John  Halle  in  goods  6/. 
John  Bramton  in  goods  40s. 
John  So wt heron  in  goods  40s. 
William  Shawe  in  goods  4/. 
John  Croft  in  wages  40s. 
Henry  Barton  in  wages  40s. 
Frances  Dyneley  in  wages  40s. 
Edward  Middylton  in  wages  40s. 
Yalentyne  Metcalf  in  wages  26s.  Sd, 
Robert  Fetherstane  in  wages  26s.  Sd. 
Mighell  Metcalf  in  wages  26s.  Sd.    . 
Antony  Wymp  in  wages  20^.  Sd, 
Richard  Whalley  in  wages  26st.  Stf, 


5/ 


12d 

I2d. 

I2d. 

I2d. 

I2d. 

I2d. 
id. 
id. 

I2d. 

I2d. 

12i 

12d. 
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I2d. 
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ISd. 
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I2d. 
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1 2d. 
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2s.     Od. 

I2d. 

I2d. 

I2d. 

3s.     Od. 

I2d. 
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I2d. 

1 2d. 

I2d. 

I2d. 
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6d. 
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6d. 
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George  Braideryg  in  wages  26s.  8d, 
Kolland  of  the  Lcacbe  in  wages  20«. 
"William  Fyk  in  wages  2 6«,  Sd,     . 
John  Nalour  in  wages  20a. 
Leonard  Metcalf  in  wages  26«.  8d. 
llanf  Ryther  in  wages  26s.  Sd. 
John  Ryther  in  wages  265.  8d.     . 
Denys  Metcalf  in  wages  20s.  . 
James  Tw hates  in  wages  26s.  Sd. 
William  Swayne  in  wages  20s. 
James  Yngland  in  wages  20s. 
Thomas  Buckshawe  in  wages  20s.   . 

Summa  istius  Parochie     .     3/.   I5s.  Sd. 
Summa  Totalis  Tredicte  Warde  de  Bowthum  .     .  6\l.   V.)s.  S^d. 

rpi  T     XL-  I  Snlx'ollectors  of  the  siiid 

Ihomas  Lyster  hosier  >  ,      ..  n      .i 

•n         m  •  J    •         1  I         warde  ot  liowtlium. 

Biyan  Teismond  shomaker  ) 


6A 
M. 
Od. 
4</. 
6t/. 

ed. 

6c/. 
4d. 

ed. 

4d. 
Ad. 
4d. 


WARDURA  DE  WALMEGATE  CUM  POSTERNA  DE 
CASTELGATE  PREDICTE  CIVITATIS. 

Parochia  Omnium  Sanctorum 


SUPER   PaVIMENTUM. 

John  Norman  in  goods  40/.,  inde  Dno  Regi 

And  so  he  is  decayed  by  chaunce  of  y®  see  sens 
leve  50/. 

Symon  Vycars  in  goods  20/ 

Richard  Lamonby  in  goods  6/.     . 
John  Whityngham  for  his  chylds  porcon  SI. 
William  Herpar  in  goods  SI.         ...         . 
Emmote  Cotes  singylwoman  in  her  chylds  porcon  7/ 
Thomas  Abney  in  goods  20/.        .... 
Robert  Westby  in  his  chylds  porcon  20/. 
William  Grayson  in  goods  51.       .... 
John  Hogeson  in  goods  20/.    .... 
John  Stiknam  in  goods  6/.   . 
Cristofer  Conyers  in  goods  16/. 

Bryan  Fawthorp  in  goods  7/ 

Richard  Carleton  profetts  for  wages  20s. 

Thomas  Shipton  profetts  for  wages  20s. 

William  Appilgarth  in  goods  3/.      . 

Thomas  Clerk  in  goods  4  marks  .... 

Antony  Welburne  in  goods  5  marks 

John  Herrysou  Doiicheman  profetts  for  wages  20s. 

Rol)ei-t  Rychardson  profetts  for  wages  20s. 

William  liobynson  in  goods  71.    , 

Barker  wydo  in  goods  3/.   . 
Robert  Baynes  in  goods  4/.  .... 

William  Corker  profetts  for  wages  20s.    . 
Robert  Grenewelle  in  goods  40,«<. 
Alexander  Kent  profetts  for  wa^res  20.s-.  . 
Robert  Parisshe  profetts  for  wages  20jf. 


iirst 


40*. 

Od. 

205. 

Od. 

3s, 

Od. 

4s. 

Od. 

4s. 

OiL 

3s. 

ed. 

20s. 

Od. 

20s. 

Od. 

2s. 

Od. 

20s. 

Od. 

3s. 

Od. 

Ss. 

Od. 

3$. 

ed. 

4d. 

4d. 

ISd. 

led. 

20d. 

Sd. 

4d. 

3s. 

ed. 

ISd. 

2s. 

Od. 

4<L 

I2d. 

4d, 

4d. 
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William  Hiitchynson  profetts  for  wages  20«.     . 

Peter  (Tilliott  in  goods  201.  ..... 

The  8Hme  Peter  for  Mawde  Chambre  porrou  10  marks 

The  said  Peter  fnr  like  porcon  of  Agnes  Chambre 

C'ristofer  Watts  in  goods  71.    . 

The  same  Cristofer  for  y®  porcon  of  Isabell which  is  lol 

Agar  in  goods  3/.        ......         . 

Lyster  profetts  for  wages  20s.       .... 

Nicholes  Dykson  profetts  for  wages  20s. 

George  Ricliardson  prcest  and  master  of  the  Guylde  of  Cor 
pus  Christi  of  the  said  City  hath  in  culiVcs  money  of  y*^ 

said  Guylde  20/. 

Summa  istius  Parochie     .     11/.  3«.  lOd. 


Ad. 

20s. 

Od. 

38. 

id. 

38. 

id. 

3s. 

6d. 

78. 

Gd. 

ISd. 

id. 

id. 

20s. 

Od. 

PaROCHIA   ScI    MlCHIS   AD    FINEM    PoNTIS    USE. 

John  Beirby  in  goods  40  marks  .... 

John  Geldai'd  in  goods  30/.     ..... 

Thomas  Dawson  in  goods  20/.     .... 

John  Roger  in  goods  300  marks      .... 

William  Wylson  in  goods  20/.      .... 

and  he  is  decayed  sens  y®  first  leve  by  reason  of 
Robert  Ekrylton  in  goods  6/.  .... 

Bryan  Lorde  in  goods  20/.  .... 

y«  same  Bryan  for  y«    porcon  of  John  Middylt 
whiche  amownetith  unto  30/. 
John  Esvngw'old  in  goods  iOs. 
William  Tliik penny  in  goods  51. 
Robert  Cmdefort  profett  for  wages  20s. 
John  Strynger  in  goods  15/.    . 
William  Garth  in  goods  iOs. 
Richard  Nicholson  in  goods  6/. 
John  Gaw  in  goods  51. 

John  Smithson  profetts  for  wages  20*.     . 
Ricliurd  Olyf  in  goods  4/.     . 
George  Flemyng  in  goods  iOs. 
John  St  in  goods  6/. 

Thomas  Glasyn  in  goods  71.    . 
Antony  Allan  in  goods  10  marks 
John  Wright  tailor  profetts  for  wages  20«. 
John  Wright  cowpar  in  goods  20/. 
Richard  Bayteman  in  goods  40  marks 
William  Richardson  profetts  for  wages  20«. 
William  Cuks         profetts  for  wages  20*. 
RichiU*d  Morgan  profetts  for  wages  208. 
Myles  Gil  bank  profetts  for  wages  20«. 
Austeyn  Gobcroft  profetts  for  wages  20*. 
(.Vistofer  Tomson  profetts  for  wages  20«. 
John  Home  profetts  for  wages  20s. 
Richard  Savage  profetts  for  wages  20s.     . 
William  Watson  in  goods  10/.      . 
Hpwc  Bnstyng  in  goods  20/.  . 
George  Keld  in  goods  iOs. 


.     2Gs. 

8d. 

.     .     30s. 

Od. 

.     20s. 

Od. 

10/.     Os. 

Od. 

.     20s. 

Od. 

• 

Od. 

.     208. 

Od. 

I  yc 

30s. 

Od. 

I2d. 

.     '.       2s. 

M. 

id. 

.      '.        78. 

Gd. 

Ud. 

.     .       2s. 

Gd. 

.        2s. 

Gd. 

id. 

\       2s. 

Od. 

I2d. 

38. 

Od. 

.       .            38. 

Gd. 

iOd. 

id. 

\     20s. 

Od. 

.     .        Gs. 

Sd. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

Ad. 

id. 

ds. 

Od. 

.     .      208. 

Od. 

12c/. 
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John  Lewes  taillor  in  goods  10/ 5s,     Od, 

Thomas  Staveley  jonger  in  goods  10/.  .         .         .         .       6s.     Od, 

Summa  istius  Parochie     .     221,  5s.  lOd. 

Paroch*  bte  Marib  in  Castbloate. 

John  Marshall  in  goods  40/.,  inde  Diio  Kegi     *         .         .     .  iOs.     Od. 
the  same  John  for  y«  porcon  of  William  Wylson  the 

whiche  is  20/. 20s,     Od. 

the  foi-esaid  John  for  the  porcon  of  Agnes  Wilson  whiche 

is  like  summe  of  20/ 20s.     Od. 

William  Henlayk  in  goods  10  marks 3s,     id. 

Thomas  Williamson  in  goods  4/ 2s.     Od. 

Thomas  Sherebume  in  goods  51. 2s.     6d 

John  Thometon  in  goods  iOs,          .         .         .         .         .     .  12d. 

Margarett  Foxgyll  wydo  in  goods  10  marks          .         .         .  3s,     4d. 
The  same  Margaret  for  the  porcon  of  William  Foxgyll  her 

son  the  whiche  is  5/ 2s,     StL 

The  forsaid  Margaret  for  like  porcon  of  51.  of  John  Foxgyll  2s.     6d, 

John  Watson  in  wages  20s, ,  4d, 

Robert  Carleton  profetts  for  wages  20s,           .         .         .     .  4d. 

William  Peirson  profetts  for  wages  20* 4d. 

Myghel  Bynks  profetts  for  wages  20s, 4d. 

John  Wilson  profetts  for  wages  '20s. 4d, 

James  Clarke  profetts  for  wages  20s.       ...              .  4d. 

Edward  Bek  profetts  for  wages  20s. 4c/. 

Herry  Mawer  profetts  for  wages  20« 4d, 

Richard  Hudson  profetts  for  wages  20«.        ....  4d, 

Elizabeth  Hansman  wydo  in  goods  51, 2s.     6d. 

Robert  Nunes  in  goods  15/. 7s.     6(L 

Summa  istius  Parpchie     .     51,  lOs,  2d, 

Paroch'  Bti  Petri  p'il.  (i.e,  propo  Muros). 

Thomas  Brax  in  goods  20/.     . 
Roger  Geggs  in  goods  20/.  . 
Agnes  Geggs  wydo  in  goods  51. 
Thomas  Jakson  in  goods  3/. 
Thomas  Goodebame  in  lands  20s,  . 
William  Ebden  in  goods  40& 
John  Geggs  in  goods  51,         ... 
Richard  Rogerson  profetts  for  wages  20s, 
William  Browne  profetts  for  wages  20s. 
Thomas  Sharp  profetts  for  wages  20s. 
William  Kirkby  in  goods  6/.   . 
John  Carleton  in  goods  5/. 
Robert  Luff  profetts  for  wages  20s. 
John  Stanebank  in  goods  40«.     . 

Summa  istius  Parochie 


Paroohia  SSi  Sampson  IS 

John  Rasjmg  in  goods  40/.     .... 
James  Blads  in  goods  16/.  . 


5Gs.  Ad. 


20,. 

Od. 

20«. 

Od. 

2t. 

Gd. 

ISd. 

12d. 

12d. 

2,. 

6d. 

Ad. 

4d. 

4d. 

3«. 

Od. 

2«. 

6d. 

4d. 

1 2d. 


40.f.     Od. 
Ss.     Od. 
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and  he  is  dec*[ayed]  sens  y®  first  leve  by  reason  of  offices 
y'  lie  hath  borue  w4n  the  said  city  10/. 
John  Colyer  in  goods  20/.        .... 
Hobert  Jonson  in  goods  20/. 

The  same  iiobert  for  y'  child's  porcou  of  Jennet  Dobytson 
siugylwoman  the  whiche  is.  4/.      . 
Kaiif  Symsou  in*  goods  20  marks 
William  Dogeson  in  goods  10/.        . 
Herry  Boyne  in  goods  20  marks 
John  Harryson  in  goods  20/.  .... 
John  Eryngton  in  goods  3/.         .         .         . 
Kateren  Turduff  wydo  in  goods  6/. 
Robert  Eldon  in  goods  5/.  . 
Richard  Marshrudder  in  goods  5/.  . 
William  Groves  in  goods  40«. 
Robert  Bold  in  goods  10  marks 
John  Crosby  in  goods  AOs.  .... 
John  Watson  in  goods  4/.       . 
John  Lenge  in  goods  51.      . 
William  Teisdayle  profetts  for  wages  20s. 
William  Copelaud  in  wages  40«. 
William  Carleton  servant  to  y*  said  John  Colyer 

208 

Robert  Tomlynson  servant  to  Ranf  Symson  in  wages  20s. 
The  said  Kateren  Turduff  hath  a  child's  porcon  in  her 
hands  the  whiche  is  iOs.      ...... 

Siimma  istius  Parochie     •     7/.  lOs.  8d. 
Summa  Totalis  predicte  posterne  de  Castelgate  supradicte    49/.  6«. 

William  Wylson  fyshmonger  ") 

John  Geggs  Bower  >  Subcollectors. 

John  Styknam  TcdUor  ) 


m  wages 


20s. 

Od. 

20s. 

Od. 

2s. 

Od. 

6«. 

8d 

6s. 

Od 

6s. 

Sd. 

20s. 

Od. 

ISd. 

3s. 

Od. 

2s. 

ed. 

2s. 

6d. 

Ud. 

3s. 

id. 

I2d. 

2s. 

Od. 

2s. 

6d. 

M. 

I2d. 

id. 

id. 

12d. 

,  6s. 

lOd. 

Paroch'  Sob  Crucis  in  Forseoaite. 

Thomas  Burton  in  goods  30/. 30s.     Od. 

Peter  Jakson  in  goods  20/. 20s.     Od. 

He  is  dec'  sens  the  first  leve  by  the'losse  of  his  goods  of 
y*  see  20/. 

Herry  Holme  in  goods  40  marks 26s.     Sd. 

Thomas  Thometon  in  goods  8/ is.     Od, 

Edward  Coynging  the  servant  in  wages  4  marks  ...  I6d» 

Rauf  Langley  in  goods  20  marks 6s.     Sd. 

Herry  Sawnderson  in  goods  5/ 2s.     6d. 

Peter  Ledayle  in  goods  8/. is.     Od. 

John  Todde  in  goods  6/. 3s.     Od, 

Robert  Bolton  in  goods  4/.      .         .         .         .         .         .     .  2s.     Od. 

Henry  Vance  servant  to  the  said  Robert  in  wages  23s,  id.     .  6d. 
John  Newton  servant  to  y*  aboveseid  John  Todde  in  wages 

208 id. 

William  Day  in  goods  4/.    .         .  .         .         .         .2s.     Od. 


I  ISO  TOBK  SDDSFDT   BOLL. 

Crialofer  Emondsoa  in  goods  H. at.     0<t 

I                         llichard  .'■■mytli  in  goods  -I0». 12t/. 

;                            John  Hauisliawo   ii  g'mtia  SI lfj«- 

I                         Bfluf  Elwik  in  gi«dH  5  inRrka W. 

Chiirlua  Woddemll  in  goods  40* J-'t 

J:.hn  Walsliworth  in  gooda  40* 12.t 

William  Paycok  in  goods  40». 12d 

!                         John  Welbume  pr-ifetts  for  wages  20«.         ....  id. 

I                       Kobert  Brodda  in  goods  5^. ^-  ,  ^ 

,                        Alex  Manghen  in  goods  40» l-a* 

John  Lowes  nhereman  in  goods  5  marks  ....  20rf. 

I                         (!o.»rire  Ilolmo  in  goods  3/ i^- 

■                         TbunW  Michelsoii  in  goods  40* l^'*'- 

Robert  I'ciroj  in  gowU  5  marks 20a. 

Richard  Katoljff  profetts  for  wages  20».           ....  4<i. 

■Williara  Trodhek  in  goods  40* 1  ■^rf- 

Thomas  Oh!u:e  profetlB  for  wages  20*. 4</. 

Robert  E..-hvyk  in  goods  40..^ 12tt 

Tliomas  ,\ioliolson  ordjiier  in  good840».        .         .         .     -  Ij't 

William  Wylaon  cordyner  profetts  for  wngos  2'*,                    .  *d, 

Robert  Carpmell  in  goods  40*. „     ^rj 

Richard  Taillonr  in  goods  51 2*.     6rf. 

Richard  FoBter  hi  gomb  40s •     ■  12J. 

William              servant  to  y"  said  Richard  m  wages  20*.         .  id. 

Mftwde  Shawe  wjdo  in  goods  201 20*.     0(/. 

William  Cowell  in  wages  40*. 12./. 

A'nioa  Oilbank  wydo  in  jjoods  \0t. »'■     *«- 

Ames  Harbottell  wydo  in  goods  201 20s.     OJ. 

Kichiird  Harhottoll  for  his  cliild's  porcon  201 20*.     0>/. 

Rauf  Harbott«ll  iii  goods  5/. 2*.     G'f. 

Jamya  Thome  profetts  for  wages  20*. 4</. 

JohnTaiIlouring.KKlH5( 2*.     6A 

William  NiuholBonm  goods  40*. „      ^'^i' 

J.-hu  WatRon  in  goods  4/ 2*.     Od. 

Herry  Williamson  in  wages  20*. *«. 

Richard  Wright  in  wages  20*. i-f. 

Peter  Eobynsou  in  goods  5t ?'■     „, 

John  Shawe  in  goods  IW ^-     Pl* 

Edward  Barton  in  goods  10/. f*.     iht. 

ignea  Rede  «ydo  in  goods  20/ 20*.     0./. 

HichardBoss:.!!  II.  go^B40*. J^rf- 

■Margarett  Willi.uiison  wydo  ni  goods  40s 12d. 

Thomns  NyeliolsoiJ  ^'Iuvli-  in  goods  4(>». 12rf. 

Jnliu  TK>l>w,iii  in  goods  40* I2</. 

William  ^^^llsun  profetts  for  wages  20*. 4rf. 

WiUinm  .KmsiJii  in  way:e8  20f. *<f. 

Agnes  Bell  wydo  in  goods  40*, 1-rf. 

Isabell  Lewty  wydo  in  lands  20*. l2rL 

John  Weddell  in  goods  6/ 3».     0-/. 

Laurens  Mallom  in  gi>ods  10/ 5*     Orf. 

Robort  l.ulley  in  goods  10  luarks 3s.     4-/. 

John  rrjUM  in  goods  1/ 2*.     Orf. 
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Herry  Tlayce  for  his  child's  porcon  3/.  .  .  •  .  . 
El-abeth  Kayce  for  her  child's  porcon  3/.  .... 
Rauf  Langley  maister  of  the  Giiylde  of  Saynt  Cristofer  & 

saint  George  of  the  City  of  York  for  good  Detts  of  20/. 

owyng  to  the  same  Gnyld        .         .         .         .         .     . 

Summa  istius  Parochie    .     13/.  17^.  2d. 


ISd. 
ISd. 


208.     Od. 


Parooh'  SCi  Dionisij. 


Robert  Petty  in  goods  80/. 

Robert  Jakson  in  goods  61,     . 

Jolui  Grethede  in  goods  5  marks 

Tliomas  Sutton  profetts  for  wages  20«. 

Richard  Northyn  in  wages  20«.  . 

William  Wylde  profetts  for  wages  20«. 

Jamys  Dobynson  in  goods  4/. 

William  Gibbon  profetts  for  wages  20«. 

William  Sawer  in  goods  4/. 

Joun  Frena>  in  goods  40«. 

John  Brigham  profetts  for  wages  20^. 

John  Symson  in  goods  4/. 

Robert  Breer  in  goods  3/.  . 

John  Clifton  profetts  for  wages  208, 

Richard  Runkhonie  in  goods  4/. 

Thomas  Copeland  profetts  for  wages  20* 

William  Maltby  in  goods  3/. 

John  Neilson  in  goods  40«.     . 

Jamys  Jonson  profetts  for  wages  20«. 

William  Thursley  in  goods  40«. 

William  Hill  baker  in  goods  40«. 

Thomas  Messynger  in  goods  4/. 

John  Nycholson  in  goods  5/. 

William  Holme  in  goods  51.   , 

Robert  Ledayle  in  goods  3/. 

Robert  Plaskett  in  goods  5/.  . 

Thomas  Thorppe  profetts  for  wages  20«. 

Robert  Bovell  in  goods  40«.    . 

Richard  Archer  in  goods  40«. 

John  Williamson  profetts  for  wages  208, 

William  Hill  tapitor  in  goods  6/. 

Adam  Selybame  in  goods  40*. 

Ellyn  Lowe  wydo  in  goi  ds  40«.   . 

John  Haliday  in  lands  3/. 

John  Browne  servant  to  Robert  Petty  in  wages  20«. 

John  Brokden  servant  to  William  Hill  in  wages  20< 

John  Hype  profetts  for  wages  20«. 

John  Jeffrayson  profetts  for  wages  dSs,  id. 

Elsabeth  Talbott  wydo  in  lands  5/. 

George  Lorymer  in  lands  40«. 

Summa  istius  Parochie     .     G/.  12* 


4/. 


08. 

0^. 

3s. 

Od. 

20d. 

4d. 

4d. 

id. 

28. 

Od. 

id. 

28. 

Od. 

I2d. 

id. 

28. 

Od. 

ISd. 

id. 

28. 

Od. 

id. 

ISd. 

12  J. 

id. 

1 2d. 

I2d. 

28. 

Od. 

28. 

6d. 

28. 

(jd. 

ISd. 

28. 

6c/. 

id. 

I2d. 

I2d. 

id. 

38. 

Od. 

I2d. 

I2d. 

38. 

Od. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

7d. 

5a. 

Od. 

28.     Od. 


Id. 
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John  North  in  gooda  40  marks 26t.     8rf. 

Roliert  Elmeelay  in  gwids  Wl. 6i.     Od. 

Roger  Annataon  in  goods  6/ 2«.     6rf. 

Robert  Ugl.tredo  in  gi'ods  -lOs I2<t. 

Robert  Faucett  in  gooda  40» Hd. 

John  Dalljy  proFetts  for  wages  20*. 4d. 

Eolwrt  Dene  in  goods  40», 12rf. 

William  I'nwlyn  in  lands  40« 2i.     Od. 

Johanna  Kawlyug  wydo  in  gooda  10/.           .         .         .         .  6t.     Od. 

John  Sandwatli  in  goods  40* 12rf. 

Miles  Haiby  profetta  for  wogea  20*. id. 

John  Jrtksun  in  goods  5  marks 20d. 

Guy  Amy  profetta  for  wages  8t>« id. 

Alexander  Tunisou  in  wngea  40» 12d. 

John  Lonnesdayle  In  goods  40». 12rf. 

Kicliard  Lepyngton  profetta  for  wages  20»,       ....  4d. 

Jtichard  Brownenyugprofett8ft>rwaj;ea  20».         ...  4d. 

Rolwrt  Rilayfinfettaforwagea  20) *d. 

■Williftm  Sclater  profetta  for  wftgos  20* id. 

Summa  istiUB  Parochie  61*.  2d. 

Parocbia  Bfi  Petri  in  lkz  willos. 

John  Baron  in  gooda  10/. 5*.     (W. 

MaiwirettSymaoiiwjaL.  in  gooda  IW 5*     ™ 

John  Awkelaiid  in  Irnxde  40* 2..     0<*. 

John  Sellerar  iu  goods    0/ ,2j' 

Nicholiw  Fy8shoring<;'oda40». 12d. 

Robert  Smyth  profetta  for  wagca  20* 4a, 

Summa  iatius  Parochie         18*.  id. 

Paboch'  Sanctorbm  Edwardi  Laorenoij  si  omsium  Samotobom  tif 

FiBSHBQAlTE. 

Nicholes  Ratclyff  in  lands  51. 6#.     OA 

Thomas  MLiB.iii  ^Lrviint  tothe  seid  Nioholes  in  wages  20*.    .  id. 

Richard  fesyH-iddc  in  K'x•^^  U'/ 6*.      W. 

Bichwa  F.-Hterprofetts  for  wages  20* „       i^' 

Agnes  l\.-on«ido in  goods  4/. ^      ?^- 

Tlioma^  A  wkoland  pn.fults  fur  «  agea  20* id. 

ThomaarWikprofoiKs  for  wages  aOjt id. 

Robert  Sticknam  in  wagea  20*. id. 

Richard  Slierebume  in  gooda  3i ISA 

William  Arroiidayle  profetU  for  wages  20*. ...         .  id. 

John  liogprofults  for  w.ita-s:iU» ^• 

Richard  Tomlvuaon  iu  gooda  il ,       »T 

Milea  Foster  in  gooda  'I iSv 

RckTtSmyrthuftvteingooda40<. I'd. 

Ri.:haninerkprofotlsforwa-es20. id 

William  Bawderbj  profetta  for  wagea  20*.             ...  id. 
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Tliomas  Granger  in  goods  40«.  .... 

Eicbard  Slec  profctts  for  wages  20«.      .         .         .         , 

Summa  istius  Parochie     .     24^.  Ad. 
Sum  ma  Totalis  predicte  Warde  de  Walmegaite     . 

John  North  tanner 

William  Day  cordjner  / 

Robert  Elmeslay  cordyner    j 


Ud. 
id. 


251.  38.  Id. 
I  Subcollectors  of  the  seid 


Warde  of  Walmegate. 

Summa  Totalis  predicte  Warde  de  Walmegate  \  ^ ..    ^r.     p.  , 
cum  predicta  Posterna  de  Castelgate.       j        *       *•     ^  • 

MONK  WARDE  DICTE  CIVITATIS. 
Parochia  S^b  Trinitatis  in  Curia  Regis. 


8c/. 


Richard  Hutchonson  in  goods  20/.  . 
The  same  Richard  for  a  child's  porcon  in 

is  12/ 

William  Huby  in  goods  40/.    . 

Thomas  Baly  in  goods  20/. 

William  Eryngton  in  goods  40/. 

Thomas  Toon  in  goods  30/. 

John  Barwik  his  servant  in  wages  20^. 

William  Dawson  his  servant  in  wages  20«. 

Wydo  Dowson  in  goods  5/. 

Johanna  Spark  wydo  in  goods  5/. 

Mawde  Chapman  in  wages  208. 

William  Hey  in  goods  3/.     . 

Thomas  Mason  in  goods  3/.     . 

Thomas  K  nay  ton  in  goods  20/.    . 

Symon  Bolton  his  servant  in  wages  2^8. 

Margery  Slotheman  in  goods  40«. 

Jeffray  Williamson  in  goods  5/. 

John  Rychardson  in  goods  33/.  6«.  Sc/. 

William  Bacheler  in  goods  10/. 

Thomas  Wright  in  goods  4/. 

Richard  Webster  in  goods  3/. 

Thomas  Chadwyk  in  goods  40s.  . 

William  Man  in  goods  16/.     . 

William  Agar  in  goods  40/. 

Richard  Foxgale  in  goods  10/. 

Wiiliam  Cully ng  in  goods  40«.     . 

William  Holdes worth  in  goods  40*. 

Peter  Grey  in  goods  40«. 

John  Lee  in  goods  3/.     . 

Leonard  Jonson  in  goods  4/. 

Cristofer  Colson  in  wages  20«. 

John  Watson  in  wages  20«. 

John  Caldbek  in  goods  40«.     . 

John  Rok  in  goods  40«. 

Robert  Foxgale  in  goods  40«. 

Robert  Uill  in  goods  40«.    . 


his  bands  the  which 


208. 

Od. 

6«. 

Od. 

40«. 

Od. 

208. 

Od. 

408. 

Od. 

Z08. 

Od. 

4d. 

4d. 

28. 

ed. 

28. 

ed. 

id. 

18c/. 

18c/. 

208. 

Od. 

6d. 

1 2d. 

28. 

6c/. 

33*. 

id. 

58. 

Od. 

28. 

Od. 

18c/. 

12c/. 

8«. 

Od. 

40«. 

Od. 

b8. 

Od. 

12c/. 

1 2d. 

12c/. 

ISd. 

28. 

Od. 

id. 

id. 

I2d. 

1 2d. 

12c/. 

Ud. 
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Wydo  Colson  in  wages  20s 

John  Allanby  in  goods  iOs,  .         .         .         .         . 

Nicholes  Harryngtou  in  wages  20*. 

Thomas  Bramley  in  goods  40«.    .         .         .         .         . 

Pattrick  Knight  in  goods  iOs.  .... 

John  Burton  in  goods  40«. 

lie  we  Maxwell  in  wages  20« 

Summa  istius  Parochio — 15/.  Os,  12(1, 


Parochia  SOe  Trinitatis  in  Gotiieuumgate. 


Thomas  Jameson  in  goods  51. 
Thomas  Goddeshalle  in  goods  20  marks 
Roger  Chambre  in  goods  10/. 
John  Pollard  in  goods  10/. 
William  Webster  in  goods  10/.    . 
William  Helme  in  goods  10/. 
Hewe  Ryg  in  goods  40«. 
John  Hewson  in  goods  iOs.     . 
Cristofer  Tomson  in  goods  40«.    . 
Cristofer  Allanson  in  goods  10/. 
William  Mowbrej  in  goods  5/.     . 
John  Bisshop  in  goods  40«. 
William  Baxster  in  goods  40«.     • 
Robert  Jenkynson  in  goods  40^. 
William  Crathorn  in  goods  40«.  . 
John  Bell  in  goods  40«. 
Nicholes  Chambre  in  wages  20«. 
Johauua  Croludson  in  wages  20s. 
Thomas  Mason  in  wages  20s. 

Summa  istius  Parochie — 45«.  8</. 


2s. 
6s. 
5«. 
5s. 
5s. 
5s, 


5s, 
2s. 


Paroch'  SCi  Cuthberti. 


Thomas  Knapton  in  wages  20s. 

Summa  istius  Parochie — id. 


Paroch*  bTb  Marie  in  LAYTnoRPB. 


John  Olyff  in  wages  20«.     .         .         •  .         . 

Thomas  Rasebek  in  wages  20s, 

Summa  istius  Pai*ochie— 8(il 


Paroch'  bTi  Johanxis  de  le  Pyke. 


Thomas  Levenyng  in  wages  20s.  . 
Antony  Mountney  in  wages  20s, 
Edward  Darwentwater  in  wages  20^. 
John  Heubank  in  wages  26s,  Sd. 
William  Lowrans  in  wages  2(>s.  Sd, 
Rollaud  Crage  in  wages  26s.  Sd, 
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William  Sydburroo  in  wages  26«.  8(/. 6d 

John  Hustwjk  in  wages  20& id. 

Herry  Felle  in  wages  20« id. 

John  Tindayle  in  wages  26s.  8d 6c/. 

Thomas  Clerk  in  wages  20«. id, 

Thomas  Dobson  in  wages  20«.           ......  id. 

William  Trewe  in  wages  20« id. 

John  Fozgale  in  wages  20«. ^d. 

Trestram  Tesshe  in  goods  20/. 20*.     Od. 

Robert  Beisley  his  servant  in  wages  268. 8c/.       .         .         .     .  6c/. 

Stephen  Melle  in  goods  6/ ^s.     Od. 

Herry  Smyth  in  goods  10/ ^s.     Od. 

Thomas  Baker  in  goods  51.  .                  2s.     6(L 

John  Milner  in  goods  40«. 12c/. 

Robert  Lorans  in  goods  40«. 12c/. 

Nicholes  Raynald  in  wages  20s icL 

Stephen  Whenffell  in  wages  20s. id. 

Thomas  Wilkynson  in  wages  20s. id. 

Gilbert  Dode  in  wages  20s. id. 

Thomas  Parke  in  wages  20s id. 

Robert  Wyldon  servant  to  Mr.  Stanceby  in  wages  20«.    .  id. 

Martyn  Wardeman  servant  to  Mr.  Tesshe  in  wages  20s.      .     .  id. 

William  Dawson  in  wages  20s. id. 

Wydo  Robynson  in  goods  51. 2s.     6c/. 

Wydo  White  in  lands  26«.  8c/. 16c^ 

Summa  istius  Parochie — i6s. 


Pabooh'  SCi  Salvatoris. 


Mr.  Doctor  Spencer  in  goods  10/. 
Johanna  Rychardson  in  goods  iOs 
Edward  Oumald  in  goods  iOs. 
Richard  Sydez  in  wages  208. 
Robert  Stabell  in  goods  iOs.  . 
John  Morthyng  in  goods  iOs. 
John  Herryson  in  goods  iOs.  . 
Herry  Gamett  in  goods  51. 
John  Rychardson  in  goods  iOs. 
John  Hebdale  in  wages  208. 
John  Herryson  in  goods  40*.  . 
Isabcll  Vertee  in  goods  iOs. 
Alexander  Leke  in  wages  20s. 
Richard  Symson  in  wages  20s, 
William  Robson  in  wages  26s.  Sd. 
Roger  Shawe  in  goods  3/.    . 
Alice  Clyff  in  wages  208. 
Margaret  Pry  nee  in  goods  iOs. 
William  Dikson  in  wages  208, 
Edward  White  in  wages  20«. 
John  Umfreyson  in  goods  20/. 
John  Screvyn  in  goods  10/. 
Richai-d  Gurnard  in  goods  ^0/. 


58. 

Od. 

12c/. 

1 2d. 

id. 

12c/. 

12c/. 

12c/. 

28, 

6c/. 

1 2d. 

id. 

12c/. 

1 2d. 

id. 

id. 

6c/. 

18c/. 

id. 

1 2d. 

id. 

id. 

208, 

Od. 

58. 

Od. 

20/1. 

Od. 

VOL.   IV. 


t> 


IW 


T'Z-SK  S..Hsll>I    SOUL 


RjiLvri  In 
W:ll-in  Till 


.*.... 


scrruit  M  ^Tn. "'rarity in  in  vucci  2<5<l  ^/. 


PiSii.rHiA  S:i  Ma 


Tb iinia  H-in-ter  in  gcoi*  5/. 

Wy  io  LaIIIi.^e  in  gc*>i*  ->^. 

John  M^friG  in  ^^i-ida  40^.    . 

John  StACCfeOT  in  g*»i3  40^.    . 

John  Walker  in  g'»is  4*>#. 

Roiper  Walles  in  2»>:os  40*. 

John  Walles  in  wag^  20*.   . 

John  Sa.vth  in  waives  1*0*. 

John  Rvchardsc'n  in  wairw  2**4.    . 

WillLiin  Mvles  ia  waees  20^.  . 

John  HiUe  in  ^•Xj'la  40*.     . 

John  Sret-heLaon  in  wa^es  20*. 

K«jlx:rT  Hirst  in  wa^es  20*. 

Wilhiim  Brydge  in  wajes  20*. 

Th'.-mas  Grenel>ank  in  wages  20*. 

Geonre  Gxison  in  wages  20*.  . 

Thomas  I^iigthoni  in  wages  20*. 

KoUand  Cony  fur  vx>  children's  porc«jnz  5^ 

Sumnia  istius  Paruchie — 3/.  2«.  4«/. 


al-ZV 


40jl 

4«. 

4« 


4d. 
5dL 


Oi. 
Od 

6(/. 
13d 
13d 
12c/. 
13</. 

4*/. 

4</. 

4f/. 

4</. 
llV. 

4</. 

4</. 

4t/. 

4d. 

4</. 

4</. 

6(/. 


Parcch'  Sci  Axdree. 

Ed mond  Walles  in  goods  40* I2d, 

William  Cluimbre  glover  in  goods  40*.     .....  12<l. 

Wilfridc  Pyndcr  in  goods  10  marks St.      4d, 

William  Vycars  in  lands  3/ St.     Orf. 

llerry  Colson  in  wages  20*. 4cf. 

The  HJime  Herry  for  a  child's  porcon  of  40* 12c/, 

J ly chard  Tyson  in  goods  40*.        ......  1 2</. 

Richard  Wilkynson  in  wages  20*.     .         .         .         .         .     .  4</, 

JamyH  Ilarlaiid  in  wages  20*.        ......  4c/. 

Olyvcr  Walton  in  wages  20*.             .                   .         .         .     .  4</, 

William  Marshall  in  wages  20*.   ......  4</. 

Nicholas  (iirdlyngton  in  wages  20*.          .         .         ...  4c/. 

Siimma  istius  Parochie — 12*.  4</. 


Parochia  Sce  Elene  ad  muros. 

Wydo  Fraderyk  in  goods  40*.      ...... 

Mar;^ciy  Ponmoo  wydo  in  lands  10  marks         .         .         .     .        6 

CharloH  Clerk  ill  goods  40*.  ...... 

John  Ashby  in  goods  5  marks 


<. 


12c/. 

8c/. 

12c/. 

20c/. 
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John  Herpar  in  goods  il.    .         .         .         .         .         .         .2s.     Od, 

Mathewe  Garstell  in  goods  40*.       .         .         .         .         *     .  I2d. 

Thomas  Bacon  in  goods  4 0«.         ......  I2d. 

Alexander  Watson  in  wages  20«.      .         .         .                   .     .  id. 

Thomas  Davy  in  wages  20«.          ......  id, 

Roger  Horley  in  wages  20«.     .         .         .         .         .         .     .  id. 

Robert  Wilson  in  wages  208.        ......  id. 

John  Rjddesdall  in  wages  20*.         ......  4c/. 

Summa  istius  Parochie —  1 6«. 
Sumraa  Totalis  de  Monke  Warde  predicta — 271.  lOs.  5d. 

Thomas  GoddMhalfechatidler    V  Sub-collecto«  of 

w-n "      ?;»''g*!«  ,^*'»>«''"  \  Monke  Warde  aflforeeid. 

William  Haygirdler  ) 

WARDURA  DE  MYKELLYTH  CUM  POSTERNA  DE  NORTH 

STRETE. 


Paroohia  SCi  NicHi  in  iiagno  vice. 


John  Dogeson  in  goods  10/. 

ThomiiS  Mason  in  goods  30/.  . 

A  servant  of  the  same  Thomas  in  wages 

Robert  Peircj  Gent,  in  lands  8  marks 

Thomas  Shawe  in  goods  10/. 

Wydo  Whitehede  in  goods  3/. 

Isabell  Yates  in  wages  20s. 

John  Lamyman  in  goods  10/. 

Thomas  Suttell  in  goods  iOs. 

Wydo  Davy  in  goods  20s. 

Thomas  Rodemelle  in  wages  20s. 

Margaret  Symson  in  goods  iOs. 

John  Taillour  in  wages  20s. 

Katheryn  Faree  in  wages  20s. 

William  Hamylton  in  wages  20s. 

Wydo  Cotes  in  goods  16/. 

Cristofer  Hessylwodde  in  goods  3/. 

Richard  Lynsey  in  wages  20«. 

William  Colman  in  wages  20«. 

John  Lupton  in  goods  5  marks 

Thomas  Walton  in  wages  20*. 

Vidua  Bewe  in  wages  20«. 

Johanna  Cristoferson  in  wages  20$. 

Richard  Sclater  in  goods  40*. 

Walter  Burnett  in  wages  20«, 

John  Scayflf  in  goods  il. 

Richard  Sawer  in  goods  40«. 

John  Gylle  in  goods  iOs. 

Thomas  Scayls  in  wages  20*. 

W^illiam  Bolton  in  wages  20«. 

Robert  Tyler  in  wages  20*. 

Herry  Wright  plomer  in  goods  16/. 

William  Hewbauk  in  goods  5/.     . 


20* 


5s.     Od. 

.     30*.     Od. 

id. 

5s.     id. 

5s.     Od. 

ISd. 

id. 

5s.     Od. 

I2d. 

id. 

id. 

I2d. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

8*.     Od. 

IHd. 

id. 

id. 

20d 

id. 

id. 

id. 

I2d. 

• 

id. 

2s.     Od. 

•                           • 

I2d. 

I2d. 

•                    • 

id. 

id. 

•                           • 

id. 

8*.     Od 

5*.     Od. 


o  ^ 
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Margaret  Speght  in  goods  16/.         .        ,        .         .        .     .  8«.     Ocf. 

John  Morresby  in  goods  18/ 9«.     Od. 

John  Plewman  in  goods  20  marks 6«.     Hd. 

Thomas  Sclater  profetts  for  wages  20«.          •         •        .         •  4d, 

James  Toller  in  goods  8/ 4«.     Od, 

Sjmou  Hawton  in  goods  4/. 2$.     Od. 

William  Halle  in  goods  40« I2d. 

Cuthbert  Smyth  in  goods  4/ 2s,     Od. 

John  Nycholson  in  goods  40«.          .         .         .         .         ...  1 2d. 

John  Dawson  in  goods  iOs, I2d. 

Cristofer  Rychardson  in  goods  40«. 12^/. 

Wydo  Barker  in  goods  40s. I2d. 

William  Smyth  in  wages  20s,           ......  4d. 

James  Herpham  in  wages  20« 4d. 

John  Kilbume  in  wages  20s,  .......  4cL 

Johanna  Biggyn  in  wages  20s,     ......  4d. 

John  Hidlyngton  in  wages  20s,         .         .         .         .         .     .  4d, 

Roger  Conk  in  wages  20« 4d. 

William  HuntclyfF  in  wages  20« 4d. 

Stephen  Foxgate  servant  w^  y^  seid  Dawson  in  wages  20s,      ,  4d. 

Thomas  Hnton  glover  in  wages  20s,         .....  4d. 

Robert  Chamlan  in  wages  20s 4d. 

John  Scott  in  wages  30s,          .......  Od. 

Siunma  istius  Parochie — 61,  Os,  2d. 

Parochia  BTe  Marie  veteris. 

William  Neleson  gent,  in  goods  40  marks     ....  26«.     Sd. 

Richard  Langton  gent,  in  lands  10  marks         .         .         .     .  6«.     8d. 

Thomas  Staveley  in  wagps  20«.     ......  Ad. 

Edmond  Redeman  in  wages  20s,     ,         .         .         .         .     .  4d. 

William  Calverley  in  wages  20s 4d. 

John  Granuge  in  wages  20s. 4<f. 

William  Nixon  in  wages  20s 4d. 

Simon  Michell  in  goods  40«. 12d. 

Robert  HomclyfF  in  wages  20* 4d. 

Thomas  Been  in  goods  40« 12d^ 

John  Been  in  wages  20s 4d, 

Wydo  Poynter  in  wages  20«.  .         .         .         .         .         .     .  4d, 

William  Payver  in  wages  20s, 4d. 

Thomas  Lowson  in  wages  20*.          .         .         .         .         .     .  4<i. 

Summa  istius  Parochie — 38«.  Sd. 

Parooh*  BtE  Marie  super  iionteii  EpT. 

Wydo  Constable  in  lands  12/ I2s.     Od. 

William  Blomer  in  goods  5/ 2«.     6d^ 

Edward  Vykerman  in  goods  3/. IBd. 

Richard  Pynder  in  goods  4  0«. 12dL 

William  Edmonson  in  goods  40*. 12d. 

Robert  Sclater  in  wages  20s, 4<f. 

John  Conk  in  goods  4 0^.      .......  I2d. 
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Agnes  Bollyng  in  goods  iOs. 

John  Rudby  in  goods  40«.  .         •         •         •         •         •         •> 

John  Walker  in  goods  40«. 

John  Myluer  in  wages  20«. 

John  Atkynson  in  wages  20«. 

Summa  istius  Paruch' — 23s. 


l'2d. 
12d 
12d 

id. 

id. 


Paroohia  Sci  Gbegorij. 

John  Caldbek  in  goods  4/ 2s.     Od. 

John  Blakey  in  wages  20s. 4d. 

Richard  Esshby  in  goods  3/. ISd. 

William  Goldesmyth  vyntner  in  goods  40«.       .         .         .     .  l2cL 

George  Churcheman  in  goods  51. 2s.     6d. 

Thomas  Gamett  in  goods  iOs. I2d. 

John  Story  in  wages  20s id. 

John  Huntyngton  in  wages  20s.      ......  id 

John  My  ins  in  wages  20s.    .......  id. 

John  Lucas  in  wages  20s. id. 

Summa  istius  Parochie — 9«.  Sd. 


Paroghia  SSi  Martini  in  maono  vico  supradicti. 


John  Ellys  in  goods  10/. 

John  Mason  in  goods  10/. 

John  Bacheler  in  goods  20  marks 

William  Peunyngton  in  goods  51. 

William  Pulley  in  goods  51. 

William  Godson  in  goods  10/. 

Thomas  Wartyrer  in  goods  40«. 

Richard  Trewe  in  goods  51.     . 

Cristofer  Nevyle  in  goods  40^     . 

Guy  Neleson  in  goods  iOs. 

Johu  Tomson  iu  goods  iOs. 

Richard  Gybson  in  goods  40^ 

Robert  Wilkynson  in  wages  20s. 

John  Watson  servant  to  Wilkynson  in  wages  20s. 

Summa  istius  Parochie — 3is.  \0d. 


5s. 

Od. 

5s. 

Od. 

6s. 

Sd. 

2s. 

6d. 

2s. 

6d. 

5s. 

Od. 

1 2d 

2s. 

6d. 

12d 

12(/L 

1 2d. 

1 2d 

id. 

id. 

Paroch'  Omnium  Sanctorum  in  North  strete. 


John  Hall  in  goods  10/. 
Kerry  Dersou  in  goods  20/.     . 
Richard  Halle  in  goods  20  marks 
John  Newby  in  goods  10/. 
Adnni  Atkyuson  in  goods  10  marks 
William  Lorans  iu  goods  10/. 
Thomas  Smyth  in  goods  51. 
Richard  Morresby  in  goods  51. 


5s. 

Od. 

.     20s. 

Od. 

6s. 

Sd. 

5s. 

Od. 

3s. 

id. 

5s. 

Od. 

.       2s. 

6d 

.       2s. 

6d. 
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William  Tomson  in  goods  51 2s.     6dl 

John  Barnes  in  goods  5  marks 20d. 

William  Bailton.  in  goods  40« 12 J. 

Thomas  Lonncsdayle  in  goods  40«. 12d!. 

William  Colly ngwodde  in  goods  40«.    .....  12c/. 

William  Cleuston  in  goods  40« I2d. 

Thomas  Clerk  in  goods  10  marks 3«.     4c/. 

Summa  istius  Parochie — 3/.  18c/. 


Parochia  Sci  JodiB  iuxta  Pontem  Use 


William  Barker  in  goods  30/. 
John  Thornton  in  goods  60/. 
Robert  Whitfield  in  goods  20/. 
James  Shipton  in  lands  8/. 
Herry  Wodde  in  goods  20/.     . 
Bryan  Bradeley  in  goods  20/. 
Bichard  Middelton  in  goods  40«. 
John  Lee  in  goods  40«. 
Robert  Carlile  in  goods  51. 
Cristofer  Clerk  in  goods  5  marks 
RoUand  Conny  in  goods  18/.  . 
Thomas  Warde  in  goods  6/. 
Robert  Braithwate  in  goods  6/. 
Richard  Wright  in  goods  40«. 
Thomas  Flasket  in  goods  5/.  . 
William  Morgan  in  goods  40«. 
William  Gate  in  wages  20«.     . 
Thomas  Custance  in  wages  20s. 
Thomas  Robynson  in  wages  20«. 
Cuthbert  Birtbek  in  wages  20«. 
William  Fletcher  in  goods  40«. 
George  Ledale  in  goods  51. 
John  Shipton  in  goods  40«.     . 
Herry  Moitcs  in  wages  20«. 
John  Wilkynson  in  goods  51.   . 
Robert  White  in  lauds  4  marks 
Richard  Tomson  in  goods  10/. 
Thomas  Bek  in  goods  40«.  . 
Horry  Cartwright  in  wages  20*. 
Robert  Faceby  in  jroods  40*. 

Summa  istius  Parochie 


10/.  28.  4c/. 


Summa  Totalis  de  Mikylleth  Warde  cum  )    « j/ 
North  strete  postern  J 


.  30«. 
3/.     0«. 

208. 
St. 

20«. 

20«. 


2s. 


9s. 
3s. 
3s. 

2s. 


2s. 


2s. 
2s. 
5s. 


Ids.  2d. 


Rol)ert  Carlile  lyster  ^ 

Thomas  Shawe  ( 

William  Laurence  tylemakcr  ^ 

William  Blewmar  ; 

Summa  Totalis  olm  Wardur'  and  Postern*  dicte  Civitatis— 191/.  19«.  8Jcl. 


Sub-collectors  of  Mikylljth 

warde  and  North  strete 

postern  afforseid 
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ViLLATA  DB  ACASTRBSELBT. 


wages  20«. 


Richard  Beilby  in  goods  10/.,  inde  Dno  Regi 

George  Wolff  servant  to  y«  same  Richard  in 

Robert  Peirson  in  goods  51,     . 

Wiiham  Bikerton  in  goods  3/. 

John  Gibson  in  goods  5  marks 

Robert  Kendall  in  goods  3/. 

William  Sproxton  in  goods  3/. 

Richard  Jinckyn  profetts  for  wages  20«. 

Robert  Hartley  in  goods  4  marks     . 

Cristofer  Colynson  in  goods  3/.    . 

William  Michell  in  goods  3/.  . 

Cristofer  Sawneder  in  goods  3/.   . 

John  Kendall  in  goods  4/. 

John  Bekwith  in  goods  40«. 

John  Peirson  in  goods  40«. 

Jamys  Hudson  profetts  for  wages  20«. 

John  Eslyngton  profetts  for  wages  20«. 

William  Goodyer  profetts  for  wages  20«. 

RautF  Camsall  profetts  for  wages  20«. 

Robert  Esyngwold  in  goods  40«. 

William  Smyth  profetts  for  wages  20s, 

Summa  istiiis  Villate — 26«.  lOd. 


58, 

2s. 


2s, 


Od. 
id. 

ed. 

ISd. 
20d, 
ISd, 
ISd, 

id, 
I6d. 
ISd: 
ISd. 
ISd, 

Od. 
I2d. 
Ud. 

id. 

id, 

id, 

id, 
I2d, 

id. 


ViLLATA   DE   APPYLTON. 

George  Battersby  in  goods  18/.    . 
Robert  Broket  in  goods  16/.    . 
George  Godson  in  goods  5  marks 
William  Cowpar  in  goods  51,  , 
Robert  Marshall  in  goods  iOs,     , 
John  Tomson  in  goods  iOs,     . 
Cristofer  Bolton  profetts  for  wages  20«. 
John  Plompton  profetts  for  wages  20s, 
John  Smyth  in  goods  4/.     . 
Robert  Fletcher  profetts  for  wages  20s, 
William  Aynger  profetts  for  wages  20s, 

Summa  istius  Villate — 26s,  6d. 


9s, 

Od, 

Ss, 

Od, 

20d. 

2s. 

ed. 

I2d, 

I2d. 

id. 

id. 

2s, 

Od. 

id. 

id. 

ViLLATA   DE  StETON. 

WUliam  Fairefax  Esquyer  in  lands  40  marks  . 

Summa — 26s.  Sd. 


268,     Sd, 


ViLLATA   DE   BOLTON    PeIRCY. 


Robert  Cokett  in  goods  20/. 
Thomas  Mawe  in  goods  20/.    . 


20s,     Od, 
20s,     Od. 
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Thomas  Gibson  iu  goods  3/ 18<l. 

William  Tuke  in  goods  31 ISd. 

John  Shawe  in  goods  4^8 -.         .  'I2d. 

John  Levet  in  goods  10/ 5«.     Od. 

William  Bene  in  goods  40<. 1 2d, 

Percy  valle  EUyson  in  goods  10/ 5«.     Od, 

Richard  Jeffrayson  in  goods  20/. 20«.     Od, 

William  Kendalle  in  goods  5/.         .         .         .         .         ,     .  2s.     6d, 

John  Doughty  in  goods  4/. 2s,     Od, 

Summa  istius  Villa! e — 3/.  I9s.  6c/. 


VlLLAT*   DB  OXTON   CUM   CaTTERTON. 

Jamys  Herryson  profetts  for  wages  20s. 

Thomas  Marshall  in  goods  iOs 

Kichard  Graunge  in  goods  40^ 

John  Herryson  profetts  for  wages  20s.     . 

Herry  Bacheler  in  goods  iOs 

John  Jakson  in  goods  40s.       . 

Nicholas  Darley  iu  goods  iOs.       ..... 

William  Smyth  in  goods  40s. 

Stephen  Walker  in  goods  3/.        ....         . 

John  Smyth  in  goods  40s 

Summa  istarum  ij»'»«»  Villat'— 9«.  2d. 


4d. 
I2d, 
I2d. 

4d. 
I2d. 
I2d. 
I2d. 
I2d. 
ISd, 
1 2d. 


ViLLATA  D£   ASKAM   BrYAN. 

Robert  Hutchonson  in  goods  3/. 

John  Wallos  in  goods  40s 

William  Lightfoote  in  goods  40s. 

John  Cotes  in  goods  40s.         .... 

Richard  Symkynson  in  goods  6/. 

John  Day  in  goods  3/ 

John  Cawodde  in  goods  10/. 
Richard  Carbott  in  goods  20  marks 
Thomas  Chapman  in  goods  51.     . 
Robert  Cawodde  in  goods  40«. 
Luke  Jybbe  in  goods  20  marks    . 
John  Ostayue  iu  goods  40«.     .... 
William  W'alles  profetts  for  wages  20«. 
Juhn  Milner  profetts  for  wages  20s. 
Thomas  Cawodde  profetts  for  wages  20s. 
John  Marshall  profetts  for  wages  20s. 
Herry  Wlienby  profetts  for  wages  20s. 
1  bomas  Hames  profetts  for  wages  20«.     . 

Summa  istius  Villate — 33«.  lOd, 


ISd. 

1 2d. 

1 2d. 

I2d. 
3«.     (ML 

IHd. 
5$.  Od. 
6s.  Sd. 
2s.     ed. 

1 2d. 

es.    Sd. 

I2d. 
4d. 
Ad. 
4d. 
4c/. 
4d. 
4d. 


Villa  db  Middeltuorpe. 

Herry  Wright  in  goods  4/ 

Wydo  Mooreton  in  goods  41.  . 

llerry  Clerk  servant  to  the  seid  Wydo  in  wages  20s. 


2s, 
2s. 
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William  Horncl;ff  iu  goods  4^ 2t.     M- 

John  Cnrter  in  goods  3/. 18<;. 

WiUiam  Wright  in  goods  U St.    Od. 

Kichard  Bunie  profetts  for  wages  20*.          ....  id. 
Simuna  faujus  Vilk— 10«.  2d. 

TlLLA   DE  ASKAU    HlCQARD. 

John  Chared'  in  goods  6/ 3«.     0^. 

William  Swajle  in  goods  il. 2*.     Od. 

Thomas  Fox  thelder  in  goods  81 it.     Od. 

Thomas  Fox  y onger  iu  goods  4/.           .....  2i.     Od. 

Rauff  Hope  in  g»»ds  40*. 12ti 

John  Cawodde  in  goods  3'.                    18d. 

John  ISykertoii  in  goods  -lO*.            12rf. 

Jtobort  HcnT.s(iu  in  ko^hIm  40* V2d. 

Eiiwiuii  Fox'iii  giHuls  Kiy Ud. 

Kerry  Cavard  profette  for  wages  20a. id. 

John  Sweerer  in  goods  40* I2d. 

John  Keitaon  in  goods  40*. 12t^ 

Summa  hujns  Ville — 18*.  lOd. 


Villa  db  Acastrbhalvtb. 

Robert  Fairfax  gent,  in  goods  20  marks                          .    .  6t.    Bd. 

John  Taukerd  in  lands  20* I2d. 

Heny  MooretoD  in  goods  5  marks 20d. 

William  Smyth  in  floods  40*.       ......  12d. 

Thomjis  SpncyprofctU  for  wages  20*. id. 

John  Thornton  in  goods  IGl. 8*.     Orf, 

William  Jakaon  iu  goods  40*. 12rf. 

John  Fcreman  profetts  for  wages  20*.           ....  id. 

John  Murton  profetts  for  wages  20* id. 

Thumaa  Michelson  in  goods  il.    ,         ,         .         .         .         .2*.     Otl, 

William  Coodyere  in  goods  40» 12(4 

Williauj  Wilkynaoii  in  goods  40. I2d. 

Isabell  NewBom  wydo  In  goods  20  marks          .                  ,     .  6*.     8rf. 

William  Miiwiieliv  in  goiids  20  marks Gs.     Bd. 

Stephen  WuiHun  ill  ^'r„..i^  :t/.            18rf. 

Thomas  Kirkby  in  goods  5  marks         .....  2Qd. 

JJerryiliisi'n  lu  wages  5/.        .         .         .                   ,         .     .  2*.     6d, 

Jtubert  TuiiiButi  profetts  for  wages  20*.         ....  id. 

Thomas  Smyth  in  goods  40*.  .......  \2d, 

Robert  Wilkyiison  in  goods  40*. 12rf. 

Thomas  Fawlmmo  in  goods  3/. 18rf. 

John  WilkyiiBon  iu  goods  lO  marks S».     id. 

William  Ullt4^honson  in  goods  40*. I2d. 

John  Mawneby  in  goods  3/.          ......  18d. 

John  Murton  iu  goods  16/ 8t.     Od. 

Iliihard  Clmpman  for  his  child's  porcon  3/ I8rf. 

Aiico  Cbapmau  for  like  porSoa  of  3/. ISd, 
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John  Myrus  servant  to  John  Murton  in  wages  20*. 
William  Smyth  profetts  for  wages  20«.     . 
Isabel!  Bittyuson  profetts  for  wages  20«. 

Summa  hujus  Ville — 3/.  3«. 


VlLLATA   DE    BiSSHOFTHORPE. 

John  Wilson  in  goods  8/.    . 

Thomas  Dykson  in  goods  51 

Nicholes  Willson  in  goods  40< 

John  Barker  profetts  for  wages  20«. 

Summa  istitis  Villate — 7«.  lOcL 


4«.     Od. 

2s.     6d. 

1 2d. 

id. 


VlLLATA   DE  ThORPARCHE. 


Cristofer  Gillyot  in  goods  20/.     .         .  • 
George  Atterton  in  goods  10  marks 
Robert  Rowley  in  goods  5/. 
Richard  Scott  in  goods  51.      . 
Robert  Clerk  in  goods  46«.  Sd.    . 
John  Scott  in  goods  40«. 
Thomas  Comyll  in  goods  31, 
Elsabeth  Bartlet  in  goods  40«. 
Agnes  Scott  profetts  for  wages  20«. 
Alexander  Braine  profetts  for  wages  20«. 
John  Clerk  profetts  for  wages  20*. 
Cristofer  Symson  profetts  for  wages  20«. 
Richard  Rychardson  profetts  for  wages  20*. 
John  Grene  profetts  for  wages  20«. 
William  Robynson  in  goods  40«. 
Richard  Adenot  profetts  for  wages  20s,   . 

Summa  istius  Villate — 36«.  id, 


208,     Od. 
3s.     id. 

2s.    ed. 

2s.  ed. 
lid. 
l2fL 
ISd. 
I2d. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 
1 2d. 

id. 


Drynghouse. 


Thomas  Smyth  in  goods  4/.         .         .         . 
Walter  Marshall  in  goods  5  marks  . 
John  Batman  in  goods  40«. 
Richard  Corbryge  in  goods  4/.         .         .         . 
Richard  Donuyugton  in  goods     marks 
Herry  Scuffurth  in  goods  40«. 
William  Gayrstang  profetts  for  wages  20s.  . 
Richard  Whytterwell  profetts  for  wages  20s.  . 
Thomas  Stayneton  profetts  for  wages  20s.    . 
Rauff  Lorymer  profetts  for  wages  20s.     . 
Cristofer  Day  profetts  for  wages  20s.  , 
Herry  Wright  profetts  for  wages  20s. 

Summa  hujus  Ville — lis,  id. 


2s.  Od. 
20d. 
I2d^ 
2s.  Od. 
20d. 
I2d. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 
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COPMANTHORPE. 

Vyncent  Appubby  in  goods  10/.  . 

William  Murton  in  goods  3/. . 
William  Fetherston  in  goods  40«. 
John  Murton  in  goods  3/.       .         .         . 
Robert  Mjrus  in  goods  5  marks 
John  Fenton  in  goods  40«. 
Thomas  Marshall  in  goods  405.  . 
£dward  Hogeson  in  goods  3/.  . 

Thomas  Vavasour  in  goods  4/.     . 

Summa  hujus  Ville — 16«.  2d, 


68.     Od. 

ISd, 

I2d. 

ISd. 

20d. 

12d 

I2d. 

ISd. 
2s.     Od. 


Villa  de  Cowton. 

John  Carrok  in  goods  8/ is.     Od. 

John  Riley  in  goods  SL       .......  is.     Od. 

Thomas  Scisson  in  goods  8/ 4s.     Od. 

Thomas  Wayde  in  goods  51 2s.     6d, 

Margaret  Cawodde  for  her  child's  porcon  10  marks         .     .  3«.     id, 

Richard  Howsman  thelder  profetts  for  wages  20s.                 .  id. 

Kerry  Notyngham  in  goods  18/ 9«.     Od. 

Richard  Vidyll  in  goods  40« I2d. 

William  Hyll  in  goods  40* I2d. 

Fraimces  Smyth  profetts  for  wages  20s id, 

John  Marshall  profetts  for  wages  20« id. 

John  Alman  profetts  for  wages  20s id 

John  Ledcs  profetts  for  wages  20s. id. 

Robert  Wade  profetts  for  wages  20* id. 

Richard  Howsman  yonger  profetts  for  wages  20«.     ...  id. 

Summa  hujus  Ville — 31«.  2d. 


Villa  db  Bilburoh. 

Margaret  Norton  wy do  in  lands  10/ lOs.     Od. 

Cristofer  Norton  in  lands  10/ lOs.     Od. 

Robert  Whitehawce  in  goods  20  marks        .         .         .         .  '     Os:     Sd. 

Herry  Byng  in  goods  6/. 3«.     Ot/. 

William  Herpar  in  goods  40* I2d. 

Thomas  Carrok  in  goods  16/. Ss,     Od. 

Richard  Notyngham  in  goods  iOs I2d. 

Richard  Tuke  for  his  child's  porcon  40«.           .         .         .     .  12c/. 

William  Smyth  in  goods  5/ 2s.     6d, 

Thomas  Jeffrayson  profetts  for  wages  20s 4c/^ 

William  Coke  in  goods  40* I2d, 

William  Kettylwell  in  goods  iOs 12A 

Summa  hujus  Ville — i5s.  Od. 
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Villa  db  Helaoh. 

William  Browne  in  goods  iOs 1 2d. 

William  Ronesley  in  goods  40« I2d. 

George  Bentley  in  goods  40« I2d. 

Richard  Funtauuce  in  goods  40« I2d, 

Richard  He  we  in  goods  3/. ISd. 

Thomas  Bettonson  in  goods  40« 1 2d. 

John  Symkynson  in  goods  40« I2d. 

William  Smyth  in  goods  40«. I2d. 

Herry  Wright  profetts  for  wages  20« 4rf. 

Robert  Fuutance  in  goods  iOs 12d. 

Summa  hujus  Ville — 9«.  lOd. 

Villa  db  Wighall. 

Cristofer  Stapylton  esquyer  in  lands  80/.     ...         4/.     Os.     Od. 

William  Bayne  in  goods  4/ 2s.     Od. 

William  Lawe  in  goods  3/. ISd. 

Lionell  Hughley  in  goods  3/ 18J. 

Richard  Wright  in  goods  3/ I8d. 

William  Burgh  in  goods  31 ISd. 

William  Carre  in  goods  31. ISd. 

Thomas  Mawneby  in  goods  3/ 18<i. 

Thomas  Freman  in  lands  20« 12d. 

Robert  Hawkyn  profetts  for  wages  20« 4d. 

Frauncis  Metcalff  in  wages  268.  8d. 6c/. 

Richard  Alale  in  wages  268.  Sd 6<2. 

John  Lelom*  in  wages  26s.  Sd &d. 

Richard  Bradeley  in  wages  268.  Sd. 6d. 

John  Cotes  in  wages  26s 6d, 

William  Hakforth  in  wages  268.  Sd &d. 

David  Carados  in  wages  26s.  Sd. 6c/. 

Edmond  Cotes  in  wages  20« 4c/. 

George  Wyld  in  wages  20« 4c/. 

Herry  Pert  in  wages  20« 4c/. 

Summa  hujus  Ville — il.  16«.  10c/. 

Villa  db  Walton. 

Dame  Anne  Fairfax  wydo  in  lands  20/ 20«.     Od, 

John  Walker  in  goods  3/ 18c/. 

William  Ellys  in  goods  iOs 12d. 

Robert  Faraud  in  goods  10/ 5«.     Oc/. 

Richard  He  we  in  goods  40« I2d. 

William  Shastun  in  goods  40« 12c/. 

Lyonell  Cowper  profetts  for  wages  20< 4c/. 

William  Snay  lecher  in  goods  40« 12c/L 

Richard  J akson  profetts  for  wages  20« 4c/. 

John  Chamb'  in  goods  40« 12c/. 

Thomas  Thirlthorp  profetts  for  wages  208 4dL 

Summa  hi^us  Ville — 32s,  6d, 
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Villa  de  Acour. 

Thomas  Neuwark  in  lands  20t 20*.    Orf, 

^Elsabeth  Neiiwnrk  in  goods  20  marks           .         ,         .         .  6*.     8d. 

Thomas  MctcalfT  in  lands  W. Zi.     Od. 

Guy  Spacy  in  Innde  'il. 3t.     Orf. 

William  Prynee  in  goods  40*. 12<t 

Robert  Newpayle  profctts  for  wages  20j id. 

Hcrry  Swnyle  in  gooda  51 2m.     6d. 

IVilliam  Russell  in  gooda  W». 12d. 

Ooorge  Oylle  in  gooda  10  mariu 3».     id. 

Tliomoa  Viiscy  iu  goods  40* 12d, 

John  Monkton  in  goods  40«. I2d. 

John  fiwayle  profetta  for  vtgei  20t 4rf, 

George  Smdlok  in  goods  40* 12rf. 

John  Soadiok  for  hta  child's  porflon  40j 12rf. 

Agnea  Clayton  profetta  for  wages  20* 4d, 

Kii:hiird  Holgate  in  lands  5/. 5».     Od. 

Bartylmewe  Herryson  pnifetts  for  wages  20*.           ...  id. 

John  Watt  profetls  for  wages  20* id. 

Summa  hnjus  Ville — 51*.  2d. 

Villa  dz  Hollegatb. 

Thomaa  Hutcbonson  in  gooda  181. g*.     Oi/. 

HuhtTt  Tiillesser  in  goods  20  marks 6*.     8rf. 

Guy  Lorymer  in  gooils  40« 12<f, 

Oriatofer  Biirdui  in  goods  40*. 12^. 

Janiys  Twiie  iti  goods  40:<. \2d. 

Heny  Cowper  in  goods  51.          .         .         .     *   .  2t.     6d. 
[Summa  hnjus  Ville] — 21».  2d. 

[ViLL*   »■]   FOORDB  AND  ACOUKGRANOE. 

Katheryne  W. . .  ett  wydo  in  lands  40* 2*      Orf 

Hobcrt  P in  goods  19^. 9i.     6d. 

liol)ert  S ...  ton  in  goods  SI. 4,'     0(/! 

Kichard  , , .  pton  in  goods  5/, 2*.     6d. 

Richard  , . .  bey  in  goods  40* 1 2A 

Richard  Ca[t!irti)]n  tbelder  in  goods  31.        ...         .  ig^ 

Thomas  U'hitehiiuc*  profetta  for  wages  20*.     ....  4^ 

William  Catarton  yori'.'cr  in  gooda  40*.         ....  12d 

Richard  D.iv  in  i;(.<i.!s  "lli \  j2d 

Thoniaar;,riuri-lii  in  \\:,Qee  20* ^J 

Thomas  Shjpton  in  goods  51.           ...         ,  2s      Gd 

Robert  r^.iiuTi.^h,  i,,;; Is  U '     ■  2«!     Od! 

William  Klly.-ni.ii  in  -ooiis  V>f 12rf 

Alico in  goods  40^ 12d! 

Thomas in  goods  40*. J2rf 

Richard  Caftarton]  yonger  in  gooda  40« J2rf' 

Jt'hu  Catarton  in  wages  20*. ^^l 
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Robert  Righton  in  wages  20« 

John  Lunde  in  lands  26s.  Sd. 

Richard  Marshall  in  goods  4/ 2$. 

Richard  Chase  w^  Katheryne  Wright  in  lands  4  marks     .     .  2s. 

Guy  Wright  in  lands  40< .  2«. 

Robert  Metcham  Gent,  in  goods  40  marks                .         .     .  26«. 

Summaharum  ij"^°»  Villarum— 3/.  7«. 

Villa  de  Marston. 

John  Shau  in  goods  18/ ds,     (k 

Thomas  Spjmk  in  goods  4/ 2s.     Oc 

John  Knoll  in  wages  20« 4c 

Richard  Hill  in  goods  40« 12* 

Thomas  Hudson  in  goods  40«.     .         .         .         .         .         .  12<; 

Thomas  Ellysson  in  goods  3/. ISc 

John  Hudson  profetts  for  wages  30« 7c 

John  Fancehede  in  goods  iOs 12c; 

John  Ellysson  in  goods  40< 12c 

William  Notingham  in  goods  51 2«.     6* 

Edmond  Guiles  in  goods  40« 12c 

John  Bachelar  in  goods  40«.    .         .         .         .                  .     .  12c 

Mighell  servant  to  y*  underwittyn  Mr.  Thwatis  in  wages  20«.  4c 

William  Taillour  profetts  for  wages  20s 4^ 

William  Brayn  profetts  for  wages  20s.          ....  4n 

Willliam  Thwaite  thelder  esquyer  in  lands  42/.         .         .     .  42«.     Od 

William  Thwaite  yonger  esquyer  in  lands  10/.      .         .         .  lOs.     Oa 

Summa  hujus  Ville— 3/.  14«,  lid. 

Vill'  db  Huton  and  Angrdm. 

John  Dightou  in  goods  10  marks    .                  .         .       * .     .  3s.     4d 

William  Dighton  in  goods  3/ 18d 

Herry  Whitehauce  in  goods  3/ 18d 

Henry  Herpar  in  wages  20«.          ......  4d 

Herry  Acome  in  goods  40« 12d 

Thomas  Blyth  in  goods  40* 1 2d 

John  Notingham  in  goods  40« 12d 

Waiiam  Blyth  in  goods  40« 12d 

Thomas  Hill  in  goods  4/ 2s.     Od 

William  Tomson  in  goods  3/ 18d 

Alice  Hill  in  goods  40«.                    .         .         .         .         .     .  12d 

John  Smith  in  goods  40*.   .......  12d 

William  Richardson  in  goods  40« \2d 

Summa  hujus  Ville — 17«.  2d. 

Villa  db  Tokwith. 


William  Wilson  in  goods  40«.     . 
Richard  Staynebume  in  goods  40«. 

John  Carbott  in  goods  iOs 

Summa  hujus  Ville— 3«. 
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Wtlltsthorpb  cum  Skipbryolanb. 

John  Nelson  in  goods  5  marks,  inde  Dfio  Kegi        .         .     .  20<L 

Myles  Appylgarth  in  goods  10/ 6«.     Od, 

William  Watson  in  goods  6/ 3«.     Od, 

Bryan  Richardson  in  goods  40« 12c?. 

William  Grey  in  goods  3/.    .         .         .         .         ,         .         .  18rf. 

Rauff  Nelson  in  goods  5  marks         ......  20dL 

Edmond  Mudde  in  goods  4  marks I6d. 

Summa  hanim  ij«rwn  Villarum — 15«.  2d, 


ViLL*   DB   MOREMONKTON   CUM   SkaOYLTHORPE. 

Joseph  Ughtrede  in  lands  5  marks          .         .         .         .     .  6«.     8d, 

Ilerry  Spynk  in  goods  51 2«.     6d, 

William  Calverd  in  goods  51 2$.     Gd, 

John  North  in  goods  43*.  8d. lid, 

Richard  Talwrey  in  goods  40* I2d, 

John  Bambiyge  in  goods  40«.       . ' I2d. 

William  Swyne  in  goods  40«. I2d, 

Stephen  Shepard  in  goods  40« 12c?. 

Richard  Scaylles  in  goods  40« I2d, 

John  Carre  in  goods  40« I2d, 

Alice  Marshall  in  goods  40< 12c?. 

William  Gray  in  wages  20s id, 

John  Beilby  gent,  in  lands  20/ 20«.     Od. 

Summa  harum  ij«»™m  Villarum — 40*.  2d, 

Villa  de  Hessat. 

Robert  Spynk  in  goods  40« 12c/. 

Robert  Notingham  in  goods  51 2s,     6d. 

William  Marshall  in  goods  40« I2d, 

Bryan  Marshall  in  goods  5/ 2s.     6d, 

William  Notingham  in  goods  5/. 2s,     6d. 

William  Dighton  in  wages  20s 4d. 

Summa  higus  Ville — ds.  lOd. 

ViLLATA   DB   OVERPOPYLTON. 

Brj^an  Middy Iton  in  lands  10  marks Ss,     Sd. 

William  Tomson  in  lands  30s. ISd. 

John  Herryson  in  goods  iOs I2d. 

William  Hampton  in  goods  iOs I2d, 

William  Spynk  in  goods  40* I2d, 

Robert  Day  in  goods  40< .     .  I2d, 

Thomas  Prynce  in  goods  20  marks 6<.     Sd. 

The  same  Thomas  for  a  child's  porcon  of  iOs I2d. 

Richard  Lorymer  in  goods  40* I2d. 

John  Conke  in  goods  20  marks 6*.     8c/. 

Summa  higuB  Villate — 27s,  6d, 
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Villat'  db  Netheupoptlton. 

Thomas  Franklane  in  lands  40«. 2^.0 

Isabell  Franklaue  in  lauds  40« 2^.0 

William  Botre  in  goods  6/. 3<.     0 

Robert  Bland  in  goods  iOs 12 

William  Day  lie  in  goods  3/. 18 

Walter  Wharom  in  goods  3/ 18 

i  I                          John  PeaJlj  in  goods  51 2s.     & 

Robert  Spynk  in  goods  51 2s.     & 

Thomas  Stabyll  in  wages  40« 12 

Robert  Archer  in  wages  20s. 4 

Richard  Colson  in  wages  20s 4 

Summa  istius  Villate — I7s.  8d. 


Villa  db  Knapton. 

Richard  Hobson  in  goods  3/ 18 

John  Webster  in  goods  4/. 2«.     0 

John  Hey  in  goods  40s. 12 

William  Wright  in  goods  4/ 2«.     0 

William  Monkton  in  goods  4/ 2«.     0 

William  Gill  in  goods  40« 12 

John  Hewe  in  wages  20s 4 

William  Hey  in  wages  20s 4 

John  Carre  in  wages  20s.     .......  4 

Richard  Scadlok  for  his  child's  porcon  in  the  hands  of  John 

Webster  40«. 12 

Summa  hujus  Ville — lis.  6d. 


Villa  db  Bylton. 

Seth  Snawsell  esquyer  in  goods  40  marks     ....     26«.     8 

Thomas  Oayton  yonger  in  wages  20« 4 

Thomas  Gayton  thelder  in  wages  20s 4 

Richard  Browue  in  wages  20s. 4 

John  Hogeson  thelder  in  goods  iOs 12 

Herry  Jakson  in  goods  40« 12 

Thomas  Bakhus  in  goods  iOs 12 

Seth  Hogeson  in  goods  40« 12 

Edmond  Gypton  in  wages  20s 4 

John  Beilby  in  wages  20« 4 

Summa  hujus  Ville — 32s.  id. 


Villa  de  Bykerton. 

Robert  Stokes  esquyer  in  lands  40  marks    ....  26«.     8 

Richard  Fletcher  in  goods  40« 12 

Richard  Brignall  in  goods  40« 12 
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James  Gibson  in  goods  40*.     .         .         .         .         .         .     .  I2d. 

Johu  Waryuell  in  goods  40*.        .*....  I2d, 

Sununa  hujus  Ville — 30s.  Sd, 
Summa  Totalis  predicti  Wapdntagij  de  le  Aiusty  — 50/.  \5d. 
Robert  Sedule  "i 

John  Wilson  (    Sub-collectors  of  the  seid 

John  Shau  t  Wapentyke  of  the  Aiusty. 

Thomiis  Huchonson  ) 
Summa  Tottilis  istius  Cedule  Indentate — 242/.  Os.  ll^c/. 

This  eudenture  made  the  9th  day  of  Aprill  in  the  6th  yere  of  the  reign 
of  oure  sovereign  Ijorde  King  Henry  the  8th  by  the  grace  of  god  King  of 
Ingland  and  of  Fraunce  l>>efender  of  the  Faith  and  Lorde  of  Irland 
betwixt  the  right  worshipfull  John  Norman  maier  of  the  City  of  York 
S"^  William  Gascoigne  Knight  Recorder  of  the  same  John  Dogeson  Thomas 
Drawswerde  John  Ualle  William  Wright  Thomas  Parkour  Simon  Vicars 
Thomas  Burton  William  Barker  Peter  Jason  Robert  Wylde  John  Rasyug 
Thomas  Mason  Aldermen  of  the  seid  City  James  Blades  and  Richard 
Hutchonson  Shiriffs  of  the  forseid  City  and  Commissioners  for  oure  seid 
sovereign  Lorde  the  King  named  and  assigned  by  his  commissyon  Datyd 
at  Hampton  Courte  the  30th  day  of  August  in  the  15th  yere  of  his  reign 
within  the  seid  City  of  York  suburbes  of  the  same  and  the  Wapentyke  of 
the  Aynsty  for  the  execucon  of  the  Act  of  Subsidie  graunted  to  oure  seid 
Bovereign  Lorde  in  his  last  parliament  of  this  present  yere  of  that  oone 
paitie  And  John  Mason  Inholder  John  Umfreyson  tapytour  John  Richard- 
son paynter  John  Rayncok  Cordyner  Robert  Cokkett  and  Thomas  Pry  nee 
yomen  named  and  appointed  by  the  aboveseid  Comissyoners  to  be  High 
Collectors  for  our  seid  sovereign  Lorde  the  King  to  ged  levie  and  recey  ve 
all  the  Sommes  of  money  assessed  and  due  to  His  grace  for  the  furst  pay- 
ment of  the  seid  subsidie  within  the  forseid  City  suburbes  and  the  Wa- 
pentyke aboveseid  of  that  other  party  Witnessith  that  the  seid  Commis- 
syoners  hath  delyvered  the  day  and  yere  above  writtyn  unto  the  afore- 
named High  Collectors  a  Cedule  Indented  whereof  the  oone  part  to  the 
oone  party e  of  this  Indenture  remanyng  w*  the  seid  High  Collectors  And 
the  other  part  of  the  seid  Cedule  remanyng  w*  the  seid  Commissyoners  is 
annexed  in  whiche  Cedule  Indented  plainly  is  expressed  and  specifyed  the 
particular  names  and  surnames  of  all  persons  chargeable  to  the  seid  Sub- 
sidie w*  the  valuacon  of  their  goodes  and  lands  and  the  Sommes  where- 
unto  they  and  every  oone  of  thaym  be  presented  taxed  and  sessed 
dwellyng  within  the  City  aforeseid  suburbes  of  the  same  and  the  Wapen- 
tyke of  the  Ainsty  aboveseid.  And  of  all  sub-collectors  and  of  all  suche 
sommes  of  money  in  grosse  as  the  seid  sub-collectors  particularly  be 
charged  within  their  Elstrets  reteinyng  in  your  hands  6d.  of  every  pownde 
f<>r  yours  ours  and  sub -collectors  Fees  according  to  the  seid  Act  the 
whiche  charge  and  sommes  of  money  the  seid  High  Collectors  shall  truely 
accompt  and  make  payment  thereof  uuto  the  Kings  Highnes  at  his  Courte 
of  Eschequar  at  Westmynster  after  the  tenour  of  the  forseid  Act  of  parlia- 
ment In  witnes  whereof  to  either  parte  of  these  Indenturei  the  seid 
Commissyoners  hath  putto  their  seaUs  and  signe  manuells  the  day  and 
yere  al>ovewrittyn. 

(Endorsed)  "Per  manus  Johannis  Castell  de  Scaccario  Domini  Regis 
xxj.  die  Junij  «fec." 
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A  MEMOIR  OF  JOHN  CARR,  ESQ.,  FORMERLY  OF  YORK, 

ARCHITECT. 

By  the  Ute  ROBERT  DAVIES,  F.SJLt 

John  Carr,  of  York,  who  passed  more  than  fifty  years  of 
his  life  in  that  city  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  was 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  provincial 
architects  of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  a  Yorkshireman 
by  birth,  he  may  justly  claim  a  place  among  those  York- 
shire worthies  of  whom  biographical  notices  are  given  in 
the  Journal  of  our  Archaeological  and  Topographical 
Association. 

That  Mr.  Carr  was  born  at  the  village  of  Horbury,  near 
Wakefield,  is  a  fact  he  has  made  widely  known  by  the 
sumptuous  manner  in  which  in  his  latter  days  he  chose  to 
do  honour  to  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  was  the  son  of 
Robert  Carr,  a  stone-mason  livinpc  at  Horbury,  and  was 
baptized  in  the  chapel  of  that  plboe  on  the  15th  of  May» 
1 723.  His  mother's  name  was  Rosa  Lascelles,  whose  father 
is  described  as  John  Lascelles,  esquire,  upon  her  monumental 
tablet  in  Horbury  church. 

The  son  was  brought  up  to  his  father's  business,  having 
received  no  better  education  than  was  usually  afiforded  to 
the  children  of  the  working  classes  at  that  period.  Up  to 
the  time  of  his  quitting  his  native  village,  he  was  in  regular 
employment  as  a  journeyman  stone-mason.  It  is  said  that 
in  early  hfe  he  married  one  of  the  domestics  at  Bretton 
Hall,  where  he  was  working,  but  the  name  of  his  wife  has 
not  transpired. 

When  Sir  Lionel  Pilkington  was  building  a  new  park  wall 
at  Chevet,  John  Carr  was  one  of  the  working  masons,  going 

^  The  Council  is   indebted    to    Mrs.  the  press,  and  the  care  with  wliioh  the 

Davies  for  most  cordially  placing  the  MS.  transcript  for  the  printer  has  been  pc^ 

prepared  by  her  lamented  husband  at  its  pared,  under  Mrs.  Davies's  direciioii  i»» 

disposal.     Written  in  the  year  1874,  it  creases  the  obligation  of  our 
was  left  by  its  author  almost  ready  for 
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from  Horbury  to  his  work  in  a  morning  and  returning  in 
the  evening  ;  and  he  was  employed  in  a  similar  manner  at 
Bretton  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Beaumonts,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  A  story  is  told  of  him,  which  shows 
the  frugal  habits  he  had  acquired  in  his  working  days* 
When  he  went  to  his  work  on  a  Monday  morning,  and  left 
his  home  for  the  week,  he  took  with  him  a  large  meat-pie, 
made  in  a  circular  form,  which  he  divided  with  compasses 
into  six  equal  parts,  so  that  he  might  secure  one  equal  part 
for  each  day's  dinner.  Another  anecdote  of  him  at  this 
period  is  worth  relating.  One  summer's  day  he  happened 
to  be  working  in  a  stone  quarry  near  Horbury,  when  two 
brothers  of  the  name  of  Sykes,  being  on  their  way  to  the 
school  at  Thornhill,  had  to  pass  down  Horbury*quarry-hill. 
Sclioolboy-Hke,  they  loitered  on  the  road,  and  strayed  into 
the  quarry  in  search  of  birds'  nests,  leaving  the  baskets 
containing  their  dinners  snugly  concealed,  as  they  sup- 
posed, beneath  a  stone  in  the  quarry.  Their  movements 
had  not  escaped  the  vigilant  eye  of  Carr,  and  he  took  an 
opportunity  of  slyly  adding  to  his  own  dinner  from  the 
contents  of  the  schoolboys'  basket,  which  were  most  pro^ 
bably  of  a  more  dainty  quality  than  the  homely  fare  pro- 
vided for  himself.  In  Carr's  later  life,  when  he  had  acquired 
wealth  and  fame,  he  would  amuse  his  friends  by  telling 
of  this  youthful  prank  with  great  glee,  and  he  would  then 
speak  of  these  as  having  been  among  his  happiest  days. 

The  earliest  trace  I  have  been  able  to  discover  of  Carr's 
residence  at  York  is  in  the  year  1752,  when  he  was  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  but  it  seems  probable  that  at  that  time 
he  had  been  settled  some  years  in  the  city. 

A  spring  of  beautiful  water,  bearing  the  ancient  name  of 
Pikeing-well,  rises  near  the  New  Walk,  about  half  way 
between  the  rivers  Ouse  and  Foss,  and  the  end  of  the  walk. 
The  well  is  inclosed  within  a  rude  nondescript  sort  of  stone 
structure,  having  the  appearance  of  an  artificial  ruin.  On 
the  9th  of  July,  1752,  the  Corporation  of  York  voted  a  sum 
of  88/.  to  be  laid  out  in  ornamenting  Pikeing-well,  which 
was  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  John  Carr,  who  undertook  to  enclose 
the  well  with  an  ornamental  building.  The  vote  was  ac- 
companied with  a  stipulation  that  25/.  should  be  returned 
by  Carr  as  the  redemption  money  for  his  freedom  of  the 
city.     The  work  was  probably  not  immediately  executed, 
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for  it  appears  from  the  city  register  that  Mr.  Carr  was  not 
admitted  a  freeman  until  the  year  1757.  He  is  described 
in  the  inrolment  as  "Mr.  John  Carr,  stone-cutter."  He  had 
not  yet  assumed  the  more  ambitious  title  of  *  architect* 

The  first  public  building  designed  by  Carr  was  "The 
Grand  Stand  "  upon  Knavesmire,  the  celebrated  race-course 
near  York,  which  was  projected  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  great  patron  of  the  turf  in 
Yorkshire.  The  building  was  completed  in  the  year  1754, 
and  is  generally  admitted  to  be  remarkably  well  adapted  to 
its  intended  purpose.  *'  On  the  ground-floor  of  the  Stand 
arc  convenient  offices  and  rooms  for  general  accommodation ; 
on  the  second  story  is  a  large  handsome  room  with  a  pro- 
jecting balustrade,  the  front  of  which  is  upwards  of  90  feet 
in  length,  supported  by  a  rustic  arcade  15  feet  high,  from 
which  the  company  enjoy  a  fine  view  of  the  races  and  the 
surrounding  scenery."^ 

The  skill  and  ingenuity  displayed  by  Carr  in  the  design 
and  execution  of  the  Grand  Stand  upon  Knavesmire,  brought 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  aristocracy,  not  only  of  Yorkshire, 
but  of  all  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  who  were  then 
in  the  habit  of  attending  York  races.  We  soon  find  bis 
name  associated  with  architectural  works  of  greater  im- 
portance. Previously  to  the  year  1760,  Heath  Hall,  near 
Wakefield,  the  residence  of  John  Smyth,  esquire  ;  Amcliffe 
Hall  in  Cleveland,  the  mansion  of  Thomas  Mauleverer, 
esquire ;  and  Ravenfield  Hall,  near  Rotherham,  with  a 
chapel  there,  had  been  erected  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Carr.  The  first  stone  of  the  splendid 
mansion  of  the  noble  family  of  Lascelles,  now  called  Hare- 
wood  House,  was  laid  in  March,  1 759.  It  was  reputed  to 
have  been  built  from  the  designs  of  Robert  and  James 
Adam,  the  architects  of  King  George  the  Third,  and  well 
known  as  the  brothers  to  whom  the  Adelphi  Buildings  in 
London  owe  their  name.  But  the  original  plans  and  work* 
ing  drawings,  which   are  now  extant,*  show  clearlj  that 

«  History  of  the  British  Turf;  by  J.  and  R.  Morris. 

C.  Whyte,  2  vols.  8vo,  vol  i.  p.  354.     It  '  In  the  poMoarion  of  lf«avi^  J.  & 

is  stated  in  Woolfe  and  Gandcns    Vi-  and  W.  Atkinson,  of  York,  «reliiteete» 

trurius     BHtannicua    that    Carr    built  whose  grand&ither,  Mr.  Fsler 

Kirby  Hall,  near  Boroughbridge,  for  John  succeeded  to  maoy  of  Cair^a 

Thompson,  esquire,   in  the  year  1750,  his  retirement  frtMD  pradioaL 
from  the  designs  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington 
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John  Carr  was  the  architect,  although  the  decorative  parts 
of  the  interior  were  intrusted  to  the  more  refined  taste  of 
the  royal  architects.  Mr.  Dallaway*  unhesitatingly  ascribes 
to  Carr  the  design  of  Harewood  House,  which  he  observes 
"  has  a  grand  elevation."  * 

Carr  now  rapidly  advanced  to  fame  and  fortune.  During 
the  ensuing  thirty  years  many  of  the  more  considerable 
mansions  and  public  buildings,  which  were  erected  in  York- 
shire, and  various  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  from 
his  designs. 

The  following  is  the  most  complete  list  I  have  been  able 
to  form  of  the  works  of  Carr,  with  their  approximate 
dates  : — 

Tabley  Hoiiso,  near  Knutsford,  for  Sir  Peter  Leycester,  Bart.,  about 
1762.     343  feet  froutage. 

Kirby  Hall,  neai*  Great  Ousebum,  in  Yorkshire,  for  John  Thompson, 
es(iuire,  about  the  same  time. 

Constable  Burton,  near  Leybum,  for  Sir  Mai-maduke  Wyvill,  Bart., 
17G2-G8. 

'i'horesby  Lodge,  Notts,  for  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  1762. 

tkst  front  of  Wentworth  Castle,  for  tlie  Earl  ^f  Strafford,  1770. 

Biwildon  Park,  near  Readin;^,  for  Sir  Frcmcis  Sykes,  Bart,  1776. 

The  Debtors'  Prison,  York  Castle,  and  the  Crown  and  Nisi-prius 
Courts,  1765  to  1777. 

The  Town  Hall  and  Assembly  Rooms,  Newark,  1776. 

Ljtham  Hall,  near  Preston,  Lancashire,  for  Talbot  Clifton,  Esq,, 
1757-64.     Cost  about  60,000^. 

Aston  Hall,  near  Rotherham,  for  the  Earl  of  Holdemess,  1772. 

The  County  Lunatic  Asylum  at  York,  1772-77. 

Denton  Park,  in  Wharfedale,  for  Sir  James  Ibbetson,  Bart.,  1778. 

Thomes  House,  near  Wakefield,  for  James  Milnes,  Esq.,  1779. 

Farnley  Hall,  near  Otley,  for  Walter  Hawkesworth  Fawkes,  Esq., 
1786.    (Additions.) 

The  Mausoleum  at  Wentworth,  for  the  Earl  of  Fitzwilliam,  1788. 

The  County  Hall  and  Prison,  Lincoln  Castle,  1786-88. 

The  Crescent  at  Biutton,  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  1779-84. 

Kirkleatham  Hall,  near  Redcar,  for  Sir  Charles  Turner,  Bart. 

The  Town  Hall  at  Chesterfield,  about  1791. 

l^yram  Hall,  near  Ferrybridge,  for  Sir  John  Ramsden,  Bart. 

Paiiton  Hall,  near  Wragby,  in  Lincolnshire,  for  Edmutd  Turnour, 
Kin\.     (Additions.) 

Sand  Hut  ton,  near  York,  for  William  Read,  Esq. 

Pye  Nest,  near  Halifax. 

White  Windows,  near  Halifax. 

House  in  George  Street,  Halifax,  for  Mr.  Rawson. 

The  Bridge  at  Boroughbridge. 

*  Observatuma  on  English  Architecture,  »  The  front  ia  217  feet  in  length. 

P.  220. 
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The  Lodge  and  Gateway  at  Harewood,  begun  in  1801,  probably  one  of 
bis  latest  works. 

In  1770,  as  architect  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York,  Mr.  Carr 
made  a  general  survey  of  the  fabric  of  York  Miuster. 

York  yet  retains  several  adnnirable  specimens  of  street 
architecture,  of  which  Carr  was  the  author.  The  most  re- 
markable is  the  mansion  in  Castlegate,  built  for  the  last  Vis- 
count Fairfax,®  of  Gilling,  which  had  originally  a  very 
imposing  front  elevation  of  red  brick,  with  richly  decorated 
stone  dressings.  The  interior  was  fitted  up  in  a  most  sump- 
tuous manner,  and  the  whole'cost  is  said  to  have  approached 
thirty  thousand  pounds.  A  handsome  mansion,  standing  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  of  Castlegate,  was  built  by 
Carr  for  Peter  Johnson,  esquire,  who  was  recorder  of  York 
from  1759  to  1789.  The  house  which  our  architect  built  for 
his  own  residence^  in  the  street  called  Skeldergate,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river  Ouse,  is  another  excellent  example 
of  a  commodious  family  mansion,  having  a  plain  but  hand* 
some  elevation,  of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings,  and  a  Doric 
portico. 

Dr.  Whitaker  bears  honourable  testimony  to  the  merits 
of  the  York  architect.  "  In  the  designs  of  houses  (he  ob- 
serves) Mr.  Carr  was  eminently  happy  :  no  one  had  more 
studied  or  more  thoroughly  understood  the  arrangement  and 
proportion  of  private  apartments,  nor  are  his  elevations 
devoid  of  grace  and  symmetry."  In  his  description  of  Denton 
Park,  in  Wharfedale,  Whitaker  says,  "  About  fifty  years  ago 
the  Ibbetson  family  demolished  the  old  mansion  of  the  Fair- 
faxes,^ and  built  in  its  place  an  excellent  house,  which  is  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  chefs  dceuvre  of  Mr.  Carr,  the 
architect,  of  York,  to  whose  good  taste,  though  originally 
bred  a  common  mason  at  Horbury,  so  many  families  of  the 
county  of  York  are  indebted  for  the  comforts  and  elegancies 
of  their  dwellings." 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  sumptuous  memorial  erected 
by  Carr  in  his  native  village.  It  was  about  the  year  1790 
when,  "  as  a  monument  at  once  of  his  skill  and  his  bounty," 
he  built  a  handsome  church  at  Horbury,  at  a  cost  of  about 

^  Charles  Gregory,  9th  Viacount  Fair-  rated  to  the  land-tax  in  1769  at  £10  pw 

fax,  ditxl  1771-72.  annum. 

'  Mr.  Carr  purchased  the  site  of  thi«  *  These  were  the  Fairfaxes    of   civil 

hoiiHe  ill  the  year  1705.     The  huiisc  vvas  war  renown, 
completed  a  few  years  afterwanls,  lx?iug 
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8,000Z.^  The  style  of  its  architecture  is  what  is  usually 
terraed  classical  or  Italian,  but  Dr.  Whitaker  criticises  the 
design  with  great  severity.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  edifice, 
by  which  the  architect  more  especially  intended  to  transmit 
his  name  and  fame  to  future  times,  betrays  the  deficiency  of 
his  early  training.  Unacquainted  with  some  of  the  more 
difficult  problems  of  architectural  construction,  he  omitted 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  certain  supporting  arches, 
and  the  consequence  has  been  that,  not  many  years  after  its 
erection,  the  steeple  was  in  danger  of  falling  to  the  ground.^^ 
Mr.  Carr's  constant  devotion  to  his  professional  pursuits 
did  not  prevent  him  from  undertaking  the  duties  that  de- 
volved upon  him  as  a  citizen  of  York,  and  a  member  of  its 
ancient  municipality.  He  was  appointed  to  be  one  of  the 
city  chamberlains  on  the  loth  of  January,  1766,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  elected  one  of  the  sherifis  of  the  city^ 
but  paid  the  usual  fine  to  be  excused  from  serving  that  office.. 
On  the  27th  of  April,  1769,  he  was  elected  alderman^  and  on 
the  ensuing  3rd  of  February  he  was  placed  in  the  civic  chair, 
and  discharged  the  duties  of  the  high  office  of  Lord  Mayor 
with  becoming  dignity  and  hospitality.  In  October,  1785, 
upon  the  death  of  Alderman  James  Woodhouse  in  his 
mayoralty,  Mr.  Alderman  Carr  was  chosen  to  fill  the  civic 
chair  during  the  remainder  of  that  year.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  West  Riding. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Architects'  Club,, 
established  in  London  in  1791.  He  retained  the  office  of 
an  alderman  of  our  venerable  city  as  long  as  he  lived,  but  as 
he  advanced  in  years,  he  resided  principally  at  Askham 
Richard,  a  vilLige  near  York,  where  he  had  purchased  a 
mansion  and  estate.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Askham  Hall, 
of  which  he  had  become  the  owner  and  occupier,  was  one  of 
the  houses  at  which  he  had  worked  as  a  mason.  This  cir- 
cumstance was  very  probably  of  his  own  telUng,  for  he  was 
wholly  free  from  the  affectation  of  desiring  to  conceal  his 
humble  origin  or  the  laborious  employments  of  his  early 
days.  When  he  was  rich  enough  to  spend  thousands  in 
building  a  new  church  for  his  native  town,  those  who  with 

*  He  afterwards  added  an  organ  and  a  were  afterwards  inserted,  and  that  the 

peal  of  bells,  costing  about  £2000  more.  church  is  at  present  in  good  repair  and, 

'^  My  valued  friend  Mr.   Bayldon,  of  preservation. — £L  D. 
Uorbury,  informs  me  that  iron  girders 
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himself  were  watching  its  progress  have  often  heard  him  saj 
that  "  he  was  not  ashamed  of  its  being  known  that  he  hac 
once  been  poor,"  adding,  by  way  of  illustration,  **  I  hav< 
many  a  time  had  to  lie  in  bed  whilst  my  breeches  wen 
mending." 

The  portrait  of  himself,  painted  by  Sir  William  Beechey 
which  now  adorns  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  Mansioi 
House,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Carr  to  the  corporation  o 
York  a  few  years  before  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Ask 
ham  Hall  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1807,  when  he  ha( 
nearly  completed  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

The  protracted  life  and  successful  professional  career  o 
Mr.  Carr  had  enabled  him  to  amass  an  enormous  fortune.  I 
is  said  that  he  died  worth  150,000?.,  which,  as  he  had  m 
children,  he  bequeathed  by  his  will  amongst  his  nephews  an< 
nieces.  To  the  grateful  feelings,  rather  than  to  the  goo^ 
taste,  of  some  of  these  relatives,  are  to  be  ascribed  th 
tributes  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Carr  and  his  parents  whicl 
were  placed  after  his  death  in  the  church  he  built  a 
liorbury. 

Of  tlic\se  monumental  inscriptions  the  following  are  copies:— 

M.  S. 

Johannis  Carr,  armigeri, 
'  De  Askam  parvi  in  com  i tat u  Eboraceusi, 

Qui  optimd  de  republica  meruit, 
Propter  singularem  iudustriam,  suavitatem  momm, 
!  Eximiam  l)cucvoIeDtiam,  et  integritatera  vito). 

I  Architecturse  adeo  diligenter  operara  navavit^ 

I  Ut  inter  celeberrimos  hujusce  ai-tis  magi&trus 

Jure  recenseatur, 
Patriae  decus  et  oruamentum. 
Intra  angustos  hujusce  tabulae  limites 
Verbis  non  exprimi  potest 
Quot  et  quam  splendida  et  magnifica  sedificia 
Tarn  publica  quam  privata, 
Sub  illiiis  auspiciis  feliciter  surrexerunt. 
In  architectorum  Societatem  apud  LondineuBoa 
Honorifice  cooptatus  est. 
Eireuarchae  munus 
Summ4  fide  et  justitia  administravit : 
Bis  erat  praetor  in  civitate  Ebor. 
Si  quajras  lector  quantopere  liberalitate  et  pietate 
yE()ue  ac  ingenio  et  scientia  excellebat 
Sacrosanctam  banc  sedem  aspice, 
Laiidatissima  ejus  nuuiificcntia  exstructam. 
Obiit  vii.  Cal.  Martii  a.d.  mdcccvh.  Mi,  Lxxxni. 
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M.  S. 

Robert!  Carr,  Arcbitecti : 
Viri  non  caducis  Avorum  Titulis, 
Fucatove  Divitiarum  splendore, 
Insignitiy  sed,  ob  pnestautiores 
Animi  ao  iDgenii  Dotes, 
iEtemitate  vere  digni. 
Is  enim  erat,  qui,  ab  ineunte  eetate, 
Optimarum  artium  amore 
Quodam  iuoredibili  flagrans, 
Ingeuitas  NaturcB  vires  adeo  feliciter 
Excoluit,  ut,  dum  quicquid  vel  jacttit 
ArohitectursB,  vel  in  multipHci 
Mathematicorum  arte  delitescit, 
Unice  calluit  et  promovit, 
ScientisB  tantse  gloriam 
lunocentia  singular!,  Morum 
Suavitate,  Pietate  non  simulate. 
Per  totum  VitsB  Curiculum,  exonmret. 
ObiitDie  Decemb.  in.  a.d.  mdcclx. 

iEtatis  8U8B  LXIII. 


Rosa  Carr 
Prajdicti  Robert!  Carr  Vidua 
£t  filia  Johanuis  Lascelles,  Armigcri. 
Obiit  sexto  die  Octob. 

A.D.  MDCCLXXIV. 
iEt.  LXXVII. 

Perhaps  the  only  morsel  of  truth  to  be  found  in  the  fatlier's 
epitaph  is  the  statement  that  he  died  in  the  year  1760,  at 
the  age  of  63,  having  lived  to  enjoy  the  prospect  of  his  son's 
approaching  fame. 

The  present  memoir  may  suflSce  to  show  that  the  subject 
of  it  was  a  remarkable  and  instructive  example  of  one  who, 
by  his  own  natural  taste  and  genius,  cultivated  with  un- 
wearied diligence  and  application,  elevated  himself  from  the 
condition  of  an  ordinary  working  mechanic  to  considerable 
eminence  as  an  artist.  It  is  true  that  the  branch  of  tiie  fine 
arts,  in  which  he  attained  celebrity,  was  not  wholly  foreign  to 
the  occupation  of  his  early  years,  and  probably  the  practical 
knowledge  he  then  acquired  was  essentially  useful  to  him  iu 
the  exercise  of  the  profession  to  which  he  afterwards  devoted 
himself.  But  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  interval  iu 
his  life  in  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  or  gaining 
q,  knowledge  of   the    principles  of  architecture  under  the 
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instructions  of  a  master,  and  I  believe  him  to  have  been  en- 
tirely self-taught. 

It  is  seldom  that  in  the  biographies  of  persons  of  any  note 
instances  are  not  given  of  some  indication  of  talent  having 
appeared  in  early  life,  and  a  story  of  that  sort  is  told  of  Carr. 
Wliilst  his  father  and  he  were  working  together  at  Bretton 
Hall,  a  design  was  wanted  for  a  building  of  a  very  homely 
class,  which  the  other  workmen  were  "hammering"  at  in 
vain,  when  the  elder  Mr.  Carr  called  out,  "  Let  my  lad  try/' 
and  the  result  was  that  the  lad's  attempt  was  successful,  and 
his  plan  adopted.  The  relater  of  this  anecdote  suggests  that 
this  incident  might  form  the  germ  of  those  aspirations  which 
led  to  the  young  stone-cutter's  subsequent  eminence. 

Our  architect's  cheerful  and  convivial  disposition  may,  per- 
haps, have  formed  one  element  of  his  success  in  life.  It  is 
said  that  he  possessed  a  qualification  which  made  his  presence 
in  society  universally  acceptable.  He  was  an  excellent 
singer  ;  and  an  amusing  instance  is  given  of  the  extraordinary 
charm  of  his  vocal  talent.  In  August,  1789,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (afterwards  George  the  Fourth),  and  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  York,  visited  our  city,  and  attended  the  races  upon 
Knavesmire.  During  an  interval  of  the  running,  when  all 
the  distinguished  visitors  to  the  races  were  assembled  in  the 
Grand  Stand,  alderman  Carr,  at  the  command  of  the  royal 
brothers,  stood  between  them  and  delighted  the  company  by 
singing,  with  admirable  spirit  and  sweetness,  the  well-known 
patriotic  ballad  called  "Hearts  of  Oak,"  which  was  very 
popular  at  that  time. 

He  retained  the  vivacity  and  activity  of  both  his  mind  and 
body  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life.  When  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  fourscore,  he  made  a  tour  to  the  north,  accom- 
panied by  two  ladies  of  his  acquaintance,  much  younger  than 
himself.  He  travelled  in  his  own  carriage  with  a  pair  of 
horses,  being  himself  the  driver,  followed  by  a  couple  of  ser- 
vants on  horseback.  To  one  of  the  companions  of  his 
journey  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  anecdote.  Imme- 
diately after  the  arnval  of  the  party  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Carr 
absented  himself  for  a  short  time.  On  his  return  he  told 
them  that  he  had  met  with  a  gentleman  who  had  kindly 
undertaken  to  escort  them  in  their  intended  walks  through 
the  city.  He  said  that  this  gentleman  was  an  entire  stranger 
to  him,  but  that  he  had  entered  into  conversation  with  him 
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whilst  they  were  both  stopping  to  gaze  at  a  building  in  which 
they  seemed  equally  interested.  After  listening  for  some 
time  to  the  expressions  of  admiration  which  fell  from  the 
stranger,  Mr.  Carr  introduced  himself  to  him  as  the  architect 
of  tlie  building  he  was  so  much  pleased  with.  This  led  to 
the  friendly  offer  of  assistance  in  exploring  the  beauties  of 
Edinburgh,  which  Mr.  Carr  had  readily  accepted. 

The  edifice  which,  with  parental  eagerness, the  octogenarian 
architect  had  hastened  to  visit  the  moment  he  set  foot  in  the 
Scottish  capital,  was  a  stone  mansion  in  Saint  Andrew's 
Square,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Board  of  Excise,  but 
originally  built  for  the  residence  of  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas» 
Bart.,  the  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Zetland.  In  the  ordinary 
topographical  accounts  of  Edinburgh,  it  is  described  as  "  a 
very  handsome  building  with  a  pediment  in  front  supported 
by  four  Corinthian  pilasters."  The  design  is  ascribed  to  Sir 
William  Chambers  by  the  topographer,  but  I  have  great  con- 
fidence in  the  accuracy  of  my  story.  The  reputation  of  the 
York  architect  must  have  been  well  known  to  Sir  Lawrence 
Dundas,  whose  son  was  married  to  the  Earl  Fitzwilliara, 
Carr's  great  patron  in  Yorkshire,  so  that  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  his  being  employed  to  build  a  house  for  Sir 
Lawrence  at  Edinburgh. 

From  an  incident  mentioned  in  Allan  Cunningham's 
"  Life  of  Sir  William  Chambers,"  we  may  infer  that  Cham- 
bers and  Carr,  who  were  nearly  of  the  same  age,  were  upon 
friendly  terms.  When  a  tutor  in  architecture  was  wanted 
for  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  King  George  the  Third), 
the  Earl  of  Bute  was  informed  by  John  Carr,  of  York,  whom 
he  consulted,  that  Chambers  was  very  skilful,  and  upon  his 
recommendation  Chambers  was  appointed  the  Prince's  in- 
structor, which  paved  the  way  to  his  future  eminence.  From 
this  anecdote  we  may  conclude  that  the  reputation  of  the 
York  architect  was  not  unknown  to  the  aristocracy  of 
Scotland. 

I  cannot  more  fitly  conclude  my  memoir  of  John  Canv 
than  by  appending  to  it  the  following  transcript  of  a  letter 
written  by  him  from  his  rural  retreat  at  Askbam,  when  ho 
was  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  Wholly  in  his  own 
hand-writing,  it  is  highly  characteristic,  and  displays  to 
advantage  the  cheerful  and  kindly  disposition  of  the  genial 
old  man. 
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My  dear  MiBS  Heatox, — 

Your  very  obliging  letter  has  given  me  inexprefisible 
pleasure,  as  it  gives  me  hopes  that  I  shall  ere  long  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  and  your  dear  Sister  and  Father  (at  my  antient  Mansion), 
to  whom  I  desire  you  will  give  my  most  affectionate  respects. 

You  will  find  my  habitation  and  its  environs  very  antique,  but  com- 
fortable. In  front  is  a  grass  plot  with  a  dial  in  the  center  thereof,  and 
on  each  side  were  a  couple  of  haymakers,  but  as  they  are  not  wanted  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  they  now  guard  the  fish  pond  in  the  garden,  as 
my  old  gardiner,  as  antique  as  every  thing  about  him,  is  become  incap- 
able of  cultivating  more  than  half  the  garden,  and  my  Scruhbfry  and 
Turpentine  walk  are  quite  neglected,  but  if  you  don't  cume  to  see  me 
before  May,  I  will  during  that  mouth  get  them  into  a  little  better  order  ; 
in  June  the  shrubs  are  beautiful ;  my  dear  friends,  I  do  not  mention 
this  by  way  of  saying  when  I  should  wish  to  see  you  (for  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  see  you,  come  when  you  please),  but  at  that  time  Nature  begins 
to  dress  herself  in  her  best  attire  to  receive  her  summer  visitants. 

From  my  gravel  walk  you  ascend  three  steps  into  my  hall,  at  the 
ends  of  which  stands  two  objects  of  very  different  sizes,  the  one  an  oi^n, 
the  other  a  clock  upon  a  table,  and  a  weather  glass  above  it,  so  that  I 
daily  see  how  time  flies  and  the  weather  changes ;  at  one  end  of  the  hall 
is  a  very  small,  but  a  warm  little  parlour,  the  sides  thereof  wainscotted 
with  little  panuels  one  foot  square,  at  the  other  end  an  oak  wainscotted 
library  with  some  books  in  it,  beyond  that  is  a  strong  room  with  an  iron 
door  and  shutters  of  the  same  metal,  answering  to  which  at  the  other 
end  is  the  butler  s  pantry,  so  that  you  will  find  out  I  have  five  rooms  in 
front,  and  over  them  three  bed  chambers  and  thi-ee  dressing  rooms.  On 
the  back  part  behind  the  hall  is  a  pretty  good  dining  room  and  a 
drawing  room,  which  fifty-five  yeai-s  ago  I  added  to  the  fi^nt  part  of  the 
house  for  the  owner  thereof,  beyond  which  is  a  train  of  offices  as  long  as 
any  lady's  gown  in  the  kingdom,  which,  and  also  the  stables,  coach-houses, 
t&c,  were  also  added  by  me  for  the  owner,  Mr.  Garforth.  Now  this  des- 
cription, my  dear  friends,  will  save  me  the  trouble  of  showing  you  my 
premises,  and  you  will  know  your  way  about  the  house  without  a 
conductor  ;  therefore  you  will  be  able  to  chuse  your  own  apartment. 
You  travel  four  miles  beyond  Tadcaster,  York  road,  a  hundred  yards 
more  will  bring  you  to  a  little  ale  house,  by  the  end  of  which  you  turn 
to  your  Left  hand  to  a  gate  which  leads  into  a  field,  keep  the  hedge  side, 
and  in  four  hundred  yards  more  you  will  see  the  grand  village  of  Askam, 
and  my  house  at  the  end  thereof,  and  two  lofty  gates,  which  for  want  of 
a  porter  cannot  be  opened ;  proceed,  however,  towards  that  on  your 
right  hand,  and  go  close  by  the  door  and  palasades  of  a  neat  smalf  house 
on  your  right  hand,  and  by  the  side  of  my  garden  wall  on  your  left,  and 
you  will  see  a  white  garden  door,  there  get  out  and  come  in.  I  generally 
make  a  Tour  during  the  summer  to  some  place  or  other,  and  when  you 
come  here  we  may  perhaps  fix  upon  a  Tour  to  the  Lakes,  Scotland,  or 
some  place  or  other,  but  I  don't  like  to  set  out  before  about  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  June,  the  weather  then  becomes  settled.  I  think  yon 
mentioned  that  you  wished  to  make  a  Tour  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
beeiug  you  at  Wakefield,  and  I  shall  be  very  happy  in  your  company  to 
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any  part  of  the  world,  and  I  have  a  good  neighbour,  whose  daughter, 
your  age,  would  perhaps  go  with  us  two  in  your  chaise,  and  two  in  my 
I)haeton.     Perhaps  you  will  come  here  in  March,  April,  or  May. 

I  think  I  have  nothing  more  to  add  but  my  best  respects  and  re- 
gards to  you  all,  and  I  am,  dear  friends,  your  most  respectful,  hblo. 
servant, 

Jno.  Carb. 
Ask  AM  Hall,  near  Tadcaster, 
January  25th,  1805. 

ROBERT  DAVIES. 

February  2ml,  1874. 
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By  ALFRED  S.  ELLIS. 

(COMTIirUKO  FROM  F.   167.) 

XV.  DROGO   DE  BEVRERE. 

The  Chronicle  of  Meaux  Abbey,^  near  Beverley,  supplies 
nearly  all  the  information  we  have  of '  Drogo  de  la  Bouerer,* 
who,  according  to  it,  was  a  Fleming,  *'  miles  probus  et  in  armis 
probatiis,"  came  over  with  the  Conqueror  and  had  the  *  isle'^ 
of  Holdernesse  given  him  for  his  services.  He  must  have 
come  from  *  La  Beuvriere/  a  parish  near  Bethune,  and  was 
probably  lord  of  that  place,  but,  whether  he  was  at  the 
battle  or  not,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  as  he  first 
occui's  in  the  Survey  twenty  years  afterwards,  when  we  find 
him  in  possession  of  the  territory  of  Holderness : — eighty- 
three  manors.  Seven  of  these  had  been  great  lordships,  five 
of  them  having,  in  King  Edward  s  time,  a  rateable  annual 
value  of  no  less  than  56/.,  but  '  now'  reduced  to  10/.  or  6/. 
Four  of  the  five  had  been  earl  Alorkar's,  the  remaining  one 
(Burstwick)  had  belonged  to  earl  Tostig,  to  his  brother 
(king)  Harold  the  manor  of  Cleeton  (32/.  in  his  time,  now 
6/.)  and  to  Ulf,  Dimlington  (40/.  now  6/.).  The  canons  of 
St.  John  of  Beverley  had  twenty-threo  berwicks  or  farms  in 
Holderness  mixed  up  with  the  lands  of  Drogo,  who  claimed 
them,  and  no  doubt  molested  their  tenants  and  bailiffs,  in 
spite  of  their  having  the  sealed  charters  of  King  Edward 
and  of  King  WiHiam  himself.  Nor  could  William  Malet's 
heir  obtain  peaceable  possession  of  certain  lands  within 
Holdernesse,  which  Drogo,  no  doubt  meant  to  keep  if  pos- 
sible, all  to  himself.     In  Lincolnshire  he  got  twenty-four 

1  Chron.  Monasterii  de  Melaa   (RolLi'       ai[llu('nt  of  the  river  Hull   fims  within 

cc^.)i  i*  ^'*^*  ^'^^^  A  ^^^^  ^^  ^1^®  shore  of  Ui«  Uwouui 

'  it  is  very  uearly  aa  Ulaud,  for  an       ocean. 
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manors  :  three  of  these  were  valuable  and  had  belonged  to 
earlMorkar,  viz.: — Barrow  (on  Humber),  West  (now  Castle) 
Bitham  and  Carlton  (Scroop)  :  at  Hagworthingham  also  he 
had  a  hall.  The  jurors  of  the  wapentake,  perhaps  half  afraid 
of  this  determined  character,  referred  the  claims  which  he 
was  making  over  the  lands  of  earl  Morkar  to  the  king's  court 
for  decision  (fo.  377.  b.). 

The  Meaux  chronicler  says  '  he  built  the  castle  of  Skipsea/ 
This  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Survey,  but  it  was  then  no 
doubt,  as  still,  in  the  manor  of  Cleeton,  now  an  obscure 
hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Skipsea.  At  Skipsea  Burgh  the 
earthworks  may  still  be  traced  of  the  stronghold  of  Drogo's 
predecessor,  with  a  motte  which  the  late  Prof.  Phillips  con- 
sidered a  natural  hillock,^  though  scarped  and  trenched. 
These  remains  are  of  the  same  type  as  those  at  Laughton-en- 
le-Morthen  (see  Mr.  G.  T.Clark  in  Builder,  11th  June,  1874), 
and  were  used  by  Drogo,  the  area  for  the  bailey,  the  mound 
for  the  keep  of  his  castle,  as  Roger  de  Busli  did  at  Tickhill ; 
but  here  there  are  no  remains  of  any  masonry  (6-inch 
Ordnance  Survey,  sheet  180).  Outside  this  is  the  hamlet  of 
Skipsea  Burgh,  the  site  probably  of  a  market  town  Drogo 
intended  to  establish  under  )iis  protection  and  despotic 
sway.  Skipsea  castle  was  dismantled  in  1220  by  the  king's 
writ,  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle, 
so  there  had  been  buildings  in  the  area,  a  hall  and  perhaps 
a  keep.^    At  Burstwick,  no  doubt,  even  earl  Tostig  had  a 


*  But  generally  an  artificial  mound 
made  by  the  earth  thrown  out  of  a  circu- 
lar trench.  The  French  word  **  motte  *' 
(from  terra  nwta  ?)  originally  meant  the 
mound  aiul  trench,  but  afterwards  the 
former  without  reference  to  the  latter, 
but  in  thiri  country  (like  dyke  or  ditch,  a 
word  which  once  embraced  in  one  idea  both 
the  excavation  and  the  heap  thrown  up 
on  one  side)  it  haa  long  been  restricted  to 
the  trench.  The  motte  had  been  adopted 
in  England  as  well  as  Normandy  previous 
to  the  decisive  victory  which  united 
them.  A  remarkable  one  at  Barwick  in 
Elmet  U  called  "  Hall  Tower  Hill,"  per- 
haps the  English  name  for  a  motte. 

**  The  hall  of  the  English  earl  or  thane 
had  been  of  timber,  as  were  those  of  the 
Norse  and  of  the  Normans  themselves, 
until  taught  to  baild  them  in  the  manner 
of  the  churches  in  Neustria  of  stone  for 
safety,  for  in  the  hall  they  all  slept  on 
the  floor  with  the  dread  of  being  burnt 


alive  during  sleep  in  the  dead  of  night,  a 
mode  of  revenge  often  resorted  to.  At 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  even  stone 
halls  were  the  exception.  Quy  of  Bur- 
gundy long  defended  himself  m  one  at 
Brionne  sur  Risle  against  duke  William, 
1047.  The  Conqueror  had  one  at  Lille- 
bonne,  which  remained  until  recently. 
(See  Cotman's  Normandy  for  exterior, 
and  a  bad  interior  in  Baron  Taylor  a 
L'Ancienne  France,  vol  L)  The  hall  of 
William  Fitz  Osbem  yet  exists,  though 
altered,  at  Chepstow ;  and  the  walls  and 
some  of  the  windows  of  the  great  hall  of 
William  Kufus  at  Westminster.  William 
of  Malmsbury  (§  245),  comparing  the 
English  (given  to  feasting  and  drinking) 
with  the  Normans,  says  that  they  "  con- 
sumed their  whole  substance  in  mean 
and  despicable  houses,  unlike  the  Nor- 
mans and  the  French  who,  in  noble  and 
splendid  mansions,  live  with  frugality/' 
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residence.     The  manor-house  here  afterwards  became  the 
caput  of  the  *  seignory/  as  this  district  is  particularly  called. 
At  either  one  or  the  other  must   have   taken  place   that 
tragedy  which  sent  Drogo  in  all  haste  to  court,  before  the 
tale  might  be  told  or  justice  overtake  him.     The  Meaux 
chronicler  relates,  that  Drogo  had  to  wife  a  certain  cousin 
of  the  king's,  whom  he  unhappily  killed,  whether  by  mi&- 
chance  or  passion,  or  premeditation,  he  does   not  tell    us. 
After  her  death  he  went  to  the  king,  pretending  that  with 
her  ho  wislied  to  return  to  (or  rather  visit)  Flanders,  and 
•begged  of  him  sufficient  money  to  be  enabled   to  do  so. 
Having  obtained  the  money  from  the  king,  he  hastened  to 
the  sea-coast  and  embarked.    Now,  when  this  shocking  deed 
and  his  deception  were  made  known  to  the  king,  he  sent 
in  haste  to  apprehend  him,  but  too  late,  for  Drogo,  with  no 
intention  of  returning,  had   already  crossed  the    channel 
Then  the  king  gave  Holdernesse  to  count  Odo  of  Cham- 
pagne, tlie  husband  of  his  own  sister  Adeliza.     This  event 
must  have  taken  place  between  the  end  of  1085  and  1087, 
when  the  Conqueror  died.     Drogo  had  probably  been  dis- 
satisfied  with   this   dreary  and    marshy   district,   and   his 
successor  complained  of  it  .as  a  barren  country  growing 
nothing  but  oats. 

I  have  not  found  Drogo  witnessing  any  of  the  charters  of 
Flanders  after  his  return  (nor  indeed  previously),  but  Theo- 
doric,  or  Thierry  de  Beuera,®  lord  of  that  place  and  castellau 
of  Dixmue,  his  heir  probably,  occurs  several  times  early  in 
the  next  century,  and  married  Beatrix,  daughter  of  Baldwin 
de  Gand  '  le  Grand,'  lord  of  Alost,  nephew  of  Gilbert  de 
Gand  of  the  Survey. 


XVI.   RADULPHUS  DE  MORTEMER. 

Ralph  was  a  son  of  Roger  de  Mortemer,  *  filius  Episcopi/ 
and  therefore  first  cousin  of  William  de  Warenne  (XIII.), 
and  younger  brother  of  Hugh  de  Mortemer,  who  was  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings  (Wace)  representing,  it  would  seem,  his 
aged  father,  then  at  least  seventy-six,  as  son  of  Hugh,  who, 
beconjing  a  cleric,  had  been  made  bishop  of  Coutances,  in 

*  Unlws  Beuvry,  also  Dear  Betliune.    HUt.  Genealogique  dea  Maiaom  da  QainM^  4ig« 
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990.  It  is  very  probable  Ralph  himself  was  present,  sup- 
porting his  brother,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  it.  Ralph's 
surname  was  derived  from  Mortemer-en-Lions  in  the  *  pays 
de  Caux,'  ^  which  had,  no  doubt,  been  the  castle  and  fief  of 
the  father  when  Ralph  was  born,  but  which  was  lost  under 
the  following  circumstances,  in  1055,  when  he  must  have 
been  a  young  boy. 

An  invading  force  of  Henry  I.  of  France  had  been  com- 
pletely routed  by  stratagem  under  the  walls  of  the  castle  by 
Roger  :  among  the  rest  Ralph  de  Montdidier,  count  of  Valois 
and  Amiens,  the  commander  and  the  father  of  his  wife, 
became  his  prisoner,  and,  for  releasing  him  three  days  after 
without  the  duke's  sanction,  and  conducting  him  to  the 
frontier,  he  was  himself  exiled,  and  his  castle  of  Mortemer 
given  to  William  de  Warenne,  his  nephew.  Roger,  however, 
subsequently  made  his  peace  with  the  duke,  and,  being 
allowed  to  retain  other  lands  of  his  fief,  resided  at  his  castle 
of  St.  Victor-en-Caux.  Hawise,  then  his  second  wife,  mother 
of  Ralph  only,  was  daughter  of  the  count,  and  she  had,  it 
seems,  Mers  in  the  county  of  Amiens  as  her  marriage-portion. 
So  late  as  1074  Roger  and  Hawise,  yet  living,  erected  a  cell 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Ouen  (at  Rouen)  beneath  the  castle  into 
an  independent  abbey.  Very  shortly  after  Ralph  himself — 
his  elder  brothers  having  died  without  issue — inherited  the 
patrimonial  fief  in  Normandy.  In  England  he  had  obtained 
manors  in  Hants,  Somersetshire,  and  Leicestershire.  He 
was  evidently  associated  with  Roger  de  Montgomery,  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  in  some  miUtarj'  capacity  on  the  Marches  of 
Wales,  which  required  constantly  guarding  their  whole  length 
from  the  Severn  to  the  Dee,  and  here  was  the  chief  estate 
he  acquired.  Mr.  Eyton,  in  his  most  excellent  and  critical 
History  of  Shropshire  (iv.  195),  says  that  the  forfeiture  of 
earl  Roger  de  Breteuil  in  1074,  and  the  reduction  of  Eadric 
the  Wild,  placed  large  estates  in  Shropshire  and  Hereford- 
shire at  the  redisposal  of  the  king,  and  Ralph  de  Mortemer  as 
the  antagonist  of  Eadric  seems  to  have  acquired  some  of 
these  lands ;  others,  given  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  he 
held  of  him  seemingly  as  his  seneschal.    In  Shropshire  there- 

^  Between    NeufchAtel    and    Aumale,  mortuum  mare,  a  designation  also  given 

near  the    source    of     the  riyer  Aulne.  by  the  Crusaders  to  the  inland  sea  of 

There  are  several  places  called  Mortemer  Palestine.     The  French  still  say   "  Rati 

in  France,  and  so  named,  no  doubt,  from  morte '  for  slack,  or  still  water,  or  low 

a  otauk  or  stagnant  pool  or  tkad  mere —  tide. 

VOL.   IV.  a 
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fore  we  find  he  held  nineteen  manors  of  the  earl,  besidi 
mc»re  than  thirty  others  of  the  crown  in  capite ;  seven 
also  in  Ilerefordahire,  with  the  castle  of  Wigmore,  built  h 
William  Fitz  Osbern,  father  of  its  late  possessor.  Th 
became  his  chief  seat,  and  his  posterity  long  continued  1 
reside  here.  He  had  a  further  grant  of  lands  in  Lincoli 
shire,  including  Edith's  manor  in  Thornton  and  GrimsK 
and  eleven  others  that  had  belonged  to  her  in  the  Bai 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  chief  one  being  in  Alveng  {i.e.  Kii 
Ella)  and  (North)  Ferriby.  He  got  also  Orm's  manor  i 
Scampton  and  Gilling.  Nothing  however  of  him  is  recordc 
in  connection  with  this  county,  though  Hawise  his  daughti 
was  married  to  Stephen  earl  of  Albemarle  (Aumale)  an 
Holdernesse,  who  had  with  her  the  towns  of  Ghorston  an 
Barrow  (Glover's  Colls.). 

In  1088,  that  critical  year  to  Rufus,  when  the  who 
kingdom  was  in  confusion,  Ralph,  the  men  of  the  earl  < 
Shrewsbury  and  others,  "  all  of  them  conspirators,"  with 
mixed  force  of  English,  Normans  and  Welshy  made  an  inroa 
into  the  diocese  of  Worcester  and  threatened  to  burn  the  cit 
but  the  inhabitants,  encouraged  by  bishop  Wulfstau,  sallic 
out  and  signally  defeated  them.  (Chron.,  Florence  of  Wo 
cester.)  The  following  year  he  was  one  of  those  baroi 
north  of  the  Seine  who  garrisoned  their  castles  in  suppo 
and  at  the  cost  of  the  king  in  his  continued  struggle  wit 
duke  Robert.  (Ord.  Vit.,  VUI.  9.)  He  seems  to  have  bee 
loyal  also  to  Henry  L,  for,  in  1104,  two  years  after  tl 
expulsion  of  earl  Robert  of  Shrewsbury,  he  is  mentioned  i 
one  of  the  zealous  partizans  of  the  king  in  Normandy.  M 
Eyton  says  that  the  Wigmore  annalist  records  other  part 
culars  of  Roger,  but,  as  they  are  contradicted  in  alma 
every  essential  detail  by  Ordericus  Vitalis,  cannot  therefoi 
be  trusted,  and  this  is  probably  the  last  authentic  notice  < 
him.  He  had  founded  a  collegiate  church  of  secular  canoi 
at  Wigmore  with  three  prebendaries,  but  by  his  dying  wis 
it  was  changed  by  his  son  Hugh  into  a  priory  of  Austi 
canons.  According  to  the  Wigmore  Register  (Mon.  Ang 
vi.  345),  he  died  on  the  nones  {i.e.  5th)  of  August^  IIC 
(?  read  1104),  in  Normandy,  no  doubt  at  his  castle  of  S 
Victor,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  there.  Melisend 
(Millicent)  was  the  name  of  his  wife,  whom  he  survive 
(Rot.  Norm.  ii.  cxx.)     Besides  the  daughter  Hawise  aboi 
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mentioned,  he  left  two  sons,  Hugh  de  Mortemer  and  William 
de  Mortemer,  who  had  Chilmarsh,  but  died  without  issue. 
Hugh  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Mortimers  of  Wigmore,  earls  of 
March  (^.  ^.,  the  Welsh  march  or  border),  the  third  of  whom 
had  by  Philippa  his  wife,  granddaughter  and  ultimate  heiress 
of  Edward  III.,  a  granddaughter  and  eventual  heiress, 
countess  of  Cambridge,  the  grandmother  of  Edward  IV., 
from  whom  all  the  subsequent  sovereigns  of  England  were 
descended,  excepting  Henry  Yll.  and  William  HI. 


XVn.  RADULPHUS   PAGENEL. 

This  Ralph  was  in  all  probability  a  native  of  Moutiers- 
Hubert,^  in  Calvados  and  near  Lisieux,  and  younger  son  of  a 
seigneur  of  that  fief,  whose  name  has  not  been  recorded,  for 
the  lord  of  that  place,  William  Paganel,  mentioned  by 
Ordericus  Vitalis  (viii.  1)  as  one  of  the  barons  of  Normandy 
who  died  about  the  same  time  as  the  Conqueror,  was,  it  is 
presumed,  his  eldest  brother.  The  surname  of  this  family, 
Painel  or  Paynell,  in  the  Latin  of  the  time  *  Paganellus,'  is 
a  diminutive  of  Pain  or  Paganus,  a  word  which,  having 
become  an  ordinary  Christian  name,  had  lost  its  signifi- 
cance,® and  *  Paynel,'  as  was  the  custom  of  the  time,  was 
no  doubt  first  applied  for  distinction  to  a  Pain  fitz  Pain 
during  his  father's  lifetime,  and  happened,  in  this  case,  to  be 
perpetuated  as  a  surname  by  his  descendants. 

What  part  Ralph  took  in  the  conquest  or  subjugation  of 
England  is  not  known,  nor  in  what  year  he  came  over,  for 
he  is  first  met  with  in  the  Survey.  '  Painal  of  Moustiers- 
Hubert,'  the  father  or  brother,  was,  according  to  the  "  Roman 
do  Rou"  of  Master  Waco  (line  13,630),  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  yet  it  was  Ralph  only  who  had  any  share  in  the 


'  MtniasUrium  (here  meaning  a  church 
or  minuter)  Hubtrtu  There  was  a  caatle 
here,  if  not  at  this  time,  not  long  after- 
wards. 

"  Paganu^  a  countryman  it  rustic,  an 
inhabitant  of  thepagus — French  "pays," 
through  which  word  the  form  Paysan 
and  our  peasant.  As  the  country  folk 
remained  heathen  long  after  the  town 
folk    had   been   Christianized,  "  Pagan " 


acquired  the  meaning  now  attached  to 
it  Pagus  properly  translates  our  *'  hun- 
dred *'  or  "  wapentake/'  being  the  dis- 
trict of  a  community  bound  together  for 
mutual  protection  by  self-imposed  laws. 
The  shire  or  county  being  an  aggregation 
of  thera  as  a  kingdom  was  of  cotmties  or 
earldoms.  The  count  of  Normandy  hatl 
several  vicomtes,  and  the  district  of  each 
was  Gilled  '*  pagus." 

Q  2 
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territorial  spoil.  William,  it  seems  from  this  likely,  desirinj 
to  remain  in  Normandy,  got  as  his  reward  those  lands  ii 
the  Cotentin  which^his  descendants  enjoyed  :  the  Conqueroi 
moreover,  it  is  known,  gave  his  wife  as  dowry  the  fief  c 
Briqueville-sur-Mer.  (Cart.  Mont.  S.  Michel.) 

What  Ralph  obtained  was  the  entire  estate  of  Merles weyi 
who  had  been  sheriflf  of  Lincolnshire  the  year  King  Edwar 
died,  and  he  took  possession  of  it  wherever  it  lay.  The  bul! 
was  in  Lincolnshire,  but  some  portions  were  in  the  soutl 
namely,  in  Somersetshire  five  manors,  in  Devonshire  tec 

with  lands  in  Gloucestershire  and  Northants.    In  this  count 

■ 

he  had  ten  manors,  here  and  there,  in  the  three  Eidingx 
of  little  value,  or  recorded  as  still  waste.  Drax®  he  seem 
to  have  fixed  upon  for  his  residence  in  Yorkshire,  as  ther 
was  a  castle  here  in  King  Stephen's  reign  which  he  ma; 
have  built.  He  was  mostly  connected  with  this  county,  bu 
in  Lincolnshire  was  the  chief  estate  of  Merlesweyn  as  noi 
of  himself,  nine  valuable  manors,  and  he  retained  lands  ii 
demesne  in  four  of  them,  Irnham,  Burton  (Stather),  Roxb; 
and  (West)  Rasen,  residing  at  each  in  turn,  no  doubt,  as  th 
manner  was :  he  had  also  a  mansion  in  Lincoln.  Ralpl 
also  acquired  the  manors  in  Lincolnshire  of  a  thane  name< 
Grinchel,  who  for  treason  had  forfeited  his  rights,  whei 
they  were  given  to  Merlesweyn  the  sheriff*  by  King  Edwar 
the  yeai-  he  died.  Parcel  of  this  thane's  estate  was  Strettoi 
in  the  wapentake  of  Skyrack,  which  Ilbert  de  Laci  gol 
though  we  find  Ralph  (Paynel)  as  his  tenant.  He  was  als 
in  possession  of  earl  Morkar's  lordship  of  Burton  (Coggles 
in  Lincolnshire,  but  under  *  claims '  (fo.  376,  b.)  ;  we  rea< 
that  the  jurors  affirm  it  had  not  belonged  to  Merl 
sweyn,  nor  had  lands  in  Heckington  which  he  also  claimec 
Li  Yorkshire  (fo.  374)  he  seems  to  have  made  good  hi 
right  to  four  bovates  in  (Moor)  Monkton,  which  Osbem  d 
Arches  holds,  because  he  could  prove  they  had  belonged  t 

[I  Merlesweyn.    Ralph  also  held  the  manor  of  Thorpe  (Audlii 

of  Ilbert  de  Laci. 

I  Subsequently  to  the  date  of  the  Survey  he  became  Tlbei 

de  Laci's  tenant  at  Leeds  and  Headingly,  the  former  the 
an  important  place,  and  rated  at  71.  (formerly  6/.),  and  tfa 

^  I)ugdale*B  account  of   the  Pajnels  it  is  curious  that  Drax  for  a  time  ahoii 

(l!ar.)  id  wrung,    as    he    confuseci    two  have  been  given  to  aiioMer  Folk  of  No 

branches.    Kulk,  who  married  the  heiress  mandy  not  descended  from  Ralph. 
of  Dudley,  was  nut  this  Ralph's  son.  But 


■i 
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erection  of  a  castle  there  may  be  attributed  to  him  rather 
than  to  Ilbert.  Lands,  too,  at  Millington  and  Huggate 
he,  it  seems,  afterwards  obtained  from  the  crown,  as  he 
gave  them  to  St.  Mary's  abbey,  but  subsequently  to 
Rufiis'  charter  of  1088-9.  (Charter  of  Henry  IL,  Mon. 
Angl.  iii.  549.) 

Having  acquired  the  desecrated  priory  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  in  Micklegate,*®  York,  and  the  lands  of  the  canons 
lately  in  possession  of  Richard  fitz  Erfast  (q.  v.)  and,  as  he 
himself  says  in  his  charter,  "  inflamed  by  the  fire  of  divine 
love  desiring  to  treasure  up  in  heaven  what  I  can  after  this 
life  receive  hundredfold,"  he  bestowed  them  entire,  with  the 
assent  of  Matilda,  his  wife,  and  his  sons,  William,  Jordan, 
Elias,  and  Alexander,  in  the  reign  of  Rufus,  who  willingly 
authorised  the  gift,  upon  the  monks  of  Marmoutier,  by 
whom  a  cell  or  priory  was  forthwith  established  here.  The 
tithes  and  advowson  of  Leeds  and  many  other  churches,  as 
well  as  lands  and  some  of  the  property  he  seems  to  have 
acquired  with  his  wife,  he  gave  to  them  at  the  same  time, 
altogether  a  princely  gift.  Nor  was  this  all  the  monks  got 
from  him,  for  he  bestowed  on  Selby  abbey  a  meadow  in  a 
bend  of  the  river  Aire  in  his  manor  of  Drax,  called  *  Nesse ' 
{i,e,,  the  nose  or  promontory.)   (Mon.  Angl.  iii.  501.) 

In  1088  we  find  Ralph  Paganel  sheriff*  of  Yorkshire  (the 
successor  probably  of  Erueis  de  Burun),  and  a  zealous  sup- 
porter of  Rufus,  watching  and  frustrating  William  de  St. 
Carilef,  bishop  of  Durham,"  who  accuses  him  of  having 
invaded  the  lands  of  his  church  and  parcelled  them  out ;  of 
refusing  to  provide  him  or  his  retinue  means  of  passing 
peaceably  through  the  county,  on  his  way  to  court  under 
the  king's  safe  conduct ;  of  having  arrested  the  monk  he 
sent  as  messenger  to  court  as  he  was  returning  from  the 
king  ;  and  after  killing  the  horse  he  rode,  of  only  permitting 
him  to  proceed  on  foot ;  and  lastly,  of  having  enjoined  in  the 
king's  name  all  loyal  subjects  to  injure  him.     Soon  after 


^  HiBtorio  details  of  the  priory  of  the 
Holy  Trioity,  its  founder  and  hU  family, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Stapleton,  aa  elaborate 
memoir  of  231  pages  in  the  York  volume 
of  ArchsDol.  Inst.  1846,tracing  the  descent 
more  particularly  of  the  manor  of  Imham 
to  its  posHessor,  Lord  Arundell  of  War- 
dour,  in  whom  and  Lord  Clifford  as  heirs 
general  in  direct  line  the  representation 
of  this  Domesday  Tenant  is  now  vested. 


The  fine  early  English  archway  of  the 
priory  gatehouse  in  Mioklegate,  shown  in 
a  woodcut,  has  been  ruthlessly  destroyed 
since  for  a  new  street.  For  the  site  of 
the  priory  see  map  of  York  by  Mr.  Skaife, 
to  whom  we  shall  shortly  be  indebted  for 
a  critical  translation  of  the  Yorkshire 
part  of  the  Survey. 

**  '*  Unjust  persecution  of  Bishop  Wil- 
liam,** printed  with  Simeon  of  Durham. 
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earls  Alan  and  Odo  and  Roger  le  PoicteTin  made  oath  to 
conduct  the  bishop  to  the  king  and  back  if  justice  vras 
not  done  him.  They  arrived  at  court,  then  at  (old)  Sarum, 
and,  on  2nd  November,  the  bishop  was  heard  before  the 
king  in  council,  and  entreating  to  be  restored  to  his  see, 
archbishop  Lanfranc  told  him  he  had  never  seen  writ  of  the 
king's  to  dispossess  him  of  it ;  but  he  replied,  "  I  have  seen 
Roger  (read  Ralph)  Paganell,  who  is  here  present^  and  he,  by 
the  king's  writ,  dispossessed  me  of  the  whole  of  my  bishopric 
within  the  county  of  York."  During  the  angry  dispute 
which  ensued,  Paganel  (called  here  Reginald)  said  it  were 
fitting  he  (the  king)  held  his  earls  to  their  pledge  made  to 
the  bishop,  but  Rufus  bade  him '  Be  silent,'  and  the  prelate 
was  banished. 

Osbern  de  Arches  seems  to  have  succeeded  him  as  sheriff, 
but  he  was  still  living  when  King  Henry  at  York,  in  his 
presence,  confirmed  his  great  benefaction  to  the  abbey 
of  Marmoutier,  between  1100  and  1108  (when  archbishop 
Gerrard  died  to  whom  the  charter  is  addressed).  How  long 
he  lived  after  this  is  not  known  :  Matilda  his  wife  was  no 
doubt,  as  Mr.  Stapleton  thought,  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
Riclianl  de  SurJeval,  who  held  so  many  of  the  earl  of 
Mortain's  manors  in  this  county,  but  as  Jordan  Paynel,  the 
second  son,  inherited  her  lands,  William,  Ralph's  son  and 
heir  was  probably  by  a  previous  wife,  who  may  have  been 
sister  or  daughter  of  llbert  de  Laci.  This  would  account 
for  his  being  the  tenant  of  so  important  a  place  as  Leeds. 
Alexander  Paynel,  the  youngest  son,  at  length  inherited  the 
lands  of  his  mother  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Jordan 
witiiout  issue.  These  brothel's  had  married  two  sisters,  the 
foimer  Agnes,  the  latter  Gertrude  (widow  of  Robert  Mainill), 
daughters  of  Robert  Fossard,  and  from  Jordan,  younger  son 
of  Alexander,  descended  the  Paynels  of  Boothby  Pagnell, 
Notts,  who  continued  there  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
when  Francis  Paynel  sold  the  estate  to  lord  Burleigh.** 

Ellas,  the  third  son,  brought  up  to  arms,  turned  Bene- 
dictine monk,  became  prior  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  York,  and 
afterwards  abbot  of  Selby,  1143-53.  He  had  also  it  ap- 
pears a  daughter  Agnes,*^  married  to  Robert  de  Brus^  who 

^*  Pedigree  and  noios  from  the  'family  the  descent  of  this  manor  in  tbe  limOj 

cartulary  by  Gerraije  Holies,  Add.   M2i,  of  Brus,   in  the   possession  of  ThomM 

G1  IS,  and  LanH.  MS.  207,  B.  fo.  318.  Metham,  Ksq.,  of  Metham,  whan  copied 

13  Frum  an  ancient  document  giving  by  Dodsworth.    (lion.  AngL   VL   ^BSj) 
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had  with  her  the  manor  of  Carlton,  which  their  descendants, 
with  lands  in  Camblesforth  also,  long  possessed. 

Arms, — These  Paynels  may  have  borne  the  two  lions 
passant  (azure  ?)  found  upon  the  very  early  heraldic  seal 
(1187)  of  their  cousin  Gervase  Paynel  (engraved  Mon. 
Angl,  V.  204),  which  the  de  Sumeris,  derived  from  the 
heiress  of  another  branch  of  the  Paynels,  also  no  douUt  by 
adoption  from  them,  bore;  for,  and  it  is  very  curious,  the 
same  bearings  occur  on  the  seal  of  Robert,  son  of  William 
de  Siclinghale,  parish  of  Kirkby  Overblow,  ^husband  of 
Eufemia  Paynel,'  t.  Henry  III.  (Dodsworth,  Harl.  MS.  245, 
fo.  125.)  This  is  the  only  instance  I  have  found  in  York- 
shire, for  the  descendants  of  Alexander  Paynel  adopted  the 
bend  sable  (as  did  the  Mauleys)  of  the  Fossards,  and  bore 
it,  until  the  match  with  the  heiress  of  Boothby,  in  1308, 
when  they  took  up  the  two  chevrons  of  that  family.  A 
shield  bearing  azure  a  cross  patonce  or,  formerly  in  Selby 
abbey,  was  attributed  to  the  Paynels  (Morreirs  Hist.  Selby, 
p.  58),  but  on  no  good  authority. 


XVIII.   GOISFRIDUS  DE   LA   WIRCE. 

Goisfrid,  Galfrid,  or  Geoffrey,  was  a  young  Breton  of  rank 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and,  probably,  had  a  command 
in  the  contingent  of  Alan  Fergant,  count  of  Brittany,  whose 
host  was  a  third  part  of  the  invading  army.  His  name  was 
derived  from  his  seigneury  of  "  La  Guerche,"  a  town  near 
llennes,  on  the  borders  of  Brittany,  called  so  from  an 
ancient  chapel  of  *  la  guerche.'  (Gallic  for  La  Vierge,  the 
Virgin,  or  Our  Lady.)  There  is  an  account  of  the  seig- 
neurs of  this  place  and  Pouenc6  (which  they  also  held) 
in  the  rare  work  of  Piire  du  Paz,**  from  which  we  learn  that 


It  calls  Agnes,  however,  daughter  of 
Pulk  ;  but  there  U  no  doubt  she  was 
lialph's.  Unlesii  this  manor  of  Carlton 
wa«  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  parcel  of 
the  lorddhip  of  Drax,  as  Camblesforth 
\va8,  it  muHt  be  another,  still  in  the  king's 
handrt,  108<K  and  afterwards  acauired  by 
lialph.  Carlton  still  belongs  to  tne  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  sisters  and  co- 
heirs of  the  last  Baron  de  Urus  of  Skel- 
ton— Lord  Beaumont,  nephew  of  Mr. 
Staplfton. 

'^  Hist.  Qenealogique  de  plusieurs 


sons  illustres  de  Bretdgne,  folio,  Paris, 
1619.  Dugdale  (WarwicksUre,  p.  60) 
refers  to  this  work,  but  does  not  make 
any  use  of  it !  nor  any  other  genealogist 
before  or  since,  so  these  interesting  par- 
ticulars are  made  known  here  for  the  first 
time.  We  also  learn  that  Silvester  was 
living  in  the  time  of  count  Conan  II., 
who,  knowing  that  the  boundary  of  Bre- 
tagne  extended  into  Anjou  as  6kr  as  the 
bridge  of  Mayne  at  Angers,  and  that  the 
counts  of  Anjou  bad  usurped  this  terri- 
tory, assembled  a  force  to  retake  it,  and 
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Geoffrey  was  son  of  Silvester,  lord  of  those  places,  chancellor 
of  Brittany,  who,  becoming  a  churchman  after  bis  wife's 
death,  was,  in  1075,  consecrated  bishop  of  Rennes  and  died 
such,  18th  January,  1096.     When  he  entered  the  church  his 
son  and  heir,  Geoflfrey,  called  '  de  Pouence '  by  du  Paz,  suc- 
ceeded to  liis  estates,  but  died,  vitfi»  patris,  for,  in  1094,  Walter 
called  "  Hay  "  his  son  (?)  and  heir,  then  lord  of  La  Guerche, 
founded  a  priory  at  Pouence.     Walter  had  a  son  Geoffrey, 
but  his  daughter  Emma  inherited  these  two  places,  and  her 
descendants  adopted  the  name  of  La  Guerche,  and  bore 
gules,  three  leopards  passant  or,  which  may  haye  been  the 
coat  of  the   old  stock.     Domitia  de  la  Guerche,  wife   of 
Reginald,  sire  de  Craon,  in  the  same  neighbourhood  (elder 
brother  of  Wide  or  Guy  de  Craon,^^  the  tenant  in  capite  in 
Lincolnshire,  1085),  was  either  daughter  or  sister  of  Geffrey. 
Although  there  is  no  reference  in  this  work  to  Greoffrey's 
coming  over  to  England,  or  having  lands  here,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  Geoffrey,  the  son  of  Silvester, 
with  this  tenant  in  capite. 

Goisfrid  obtained  Medelton  (Melton-Mowbray)  and  twenty- 
six  other  manors  in  Leicestershire,  twelve  in  Warwickshire, 
the  entire  isle  of  Axholme,  with  the  manors  of  Gainsborough, 
Somerby,  and  Blyborough  in  Lincolnshire,  besides  houses  in 
the  towns  of  Warwick,  Leicester,  and  Northampton.  But  in 
this  county  the  solitary  and  remote  manor  of  Adlingfleet,** 
separated  only  from  his  isle  of  Axholme  by  the  river  Don, 
which  here  flowed  (diverted  by  the  Dutch  engineers  in  the 
17th  century,  and  now  a  ditch)  into  the  Trent,  just  before 
it  joins  the  Humber,  but,  from  the  rest  of  Yorkshire  by 
a  moor  of  great  extent,  allowing  only  a  string  of  hamlets 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  Don,  and  Trent,  with  a  causeway 
from  one  to  the  other,  though  by  boat  was  the  chief  mode 
of  communication.  At  the  time  of  the  Survey  Geoffrey  was, 
it  seems,  a  trusty  subject,  for  he  had  the  custody  of  the 
lands  in  Warwickshire  of  count  Alberic  (fo.  239  b.,  see  also 
'  AlbericQS  de  Coci.')     At  Crowle,  in  the  isle  of  Axholme, 


laid  Hiege  to  Silvester  de  la  Querche  in  him  that  his  fellow  knights  oftlled 

liiij  castle  of  Pouenc^.    By  Biirrendering  the '*  king*8  god."    He  abo  got  the  naiott 

8il\'ebter  got  into  great  favour  with  the  of  "  Alim  Opendore/*  becauM  he  kept  ao 

count,  and  became  chancellor  of    Brit-  great  a  house  and  was  ao    ho^iitable. 

tany.  (Leland's  Itin.  i.  126). 

^  Father  of  Alan  de  Croun,  seneschal  **  The  boat -floating  entikiAiStk^  AUmI* 

to  Henry  !.,  and  so  great  a  favourite  with  ing,  or,  perhaps,  of  the  soil  of  Adla. 
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the  Survey  informs  us  (fo.  370),  "a  certain  abbot  of  St. 
German  of  Salebi  has,  under  Geoflfrey,  one  carucate  in 
demesne  and  seven  others,  thirty  acres  of  meadow  and 
31  fisheries."  The  Historia  Selebiensis,  (xix.  and  xx.)  tells 
us  that  the  monk  Benedict  of  Selby,  having  pawned  his  rehc 
for  100  marks  (v.  Erneis  de  Burun)  and  been  at  the  king's 
request  made  an  abbot  by  archbishop  Thomas,  who  freely 
gave  him  Selby  minor  and  Friston,  desired  other  lands  for 
the  endowment  of  the  abbey  he  was  establishing.  He  had 
got  to  know  *  Gaufrid  de  Lauuirce '  familiarly,  and  had 
begged  this  estate  at  Crowle  from  him  by  prayer  and  pur- 
chase, but  the  money  influenced  him  most.  He  acquired 
the  lands  at  Stanford  of  Wido  de  Reincourt  in  the  same 
way,  much  below  their  value,  no  doubt.  The  abbot  then 
went  to  the  king  in  London,  and  obtained  a  charter  of 
privileges  and  confirmation  of  what  by  his  own  statement 
he  had  acquired.  This  document  was  witnessed  by  many 
bishops  and  nobles,  *  the  whole  curia  regis,'  and  Geoflfrey 
de  la  Wirce  himself  (Mon.  Angl.,  iii.  499).  And  no  doubt, 
while  the  abbot  still  remained  in  London,  that  charter  was 
also  obtained  from  Geoflfrey  by  which  he  gmnted  CruU, 
namely,  the  hundred  of  land,  with  sac  and  soke  in  the 
sheriflfwick  *^  (*  vice-comitatu')  of  Lincoln,  for  his  own  soul, 
his  wife's,  and  his  friends\  so  it  is  clear  he  was  then  childless. 
This  interesting  deed  was  "  made  at  London  in  the  solar ^® 
of  the  house  of  Waleran,  in  the  presence  of  Odo  bishop  of 
Bayeux  and  others."  (76.)  These  events  may  be  referred 
to  a  very  short  time  before  the  Survey,  1084  or  5. 

One  other  and  very  interesting  and  dated  charter  of 
GeofliVey's  is  preserved  in  the  Register  of  Burton  Lazars' 
Hospital  (Cotton.  MS.  Nero,  cxii.,  and  printed  in  Nichols' 
Leicestershire,  vol.  ii.,  appendix,  p.  125)  made  at  Kirkby, 
one  of  his  Warwickshire  manors,  kalends  of  July,  1077,  or 
the  twelfth  of  King  William's  reign,  bestowing,  with  the 
consent  of  Alueve  his  wife,  no  mean  share  of  his  lands  and 


^7  Lincolnahire,  so  styled  probably  be- 
cause there  was  no  earl,  the  king  retain- 
ing  the  county  in  his  own  hands. 

'^  llie  Solar  in  a  house  of  this  period 
was  the  principal  chamber  after  the  hall, 
which  it  adjoined  often  at  the  dais  end, 
bt>iiig  the  owner's  o?m  room,  to  which  he 
withdrew  and  used  as  a  parlour  for  pri- 
vate conference.     In  it  was  his  bed,  also 


a  long  carved  seat  among  other  articles. 
It  usually  had  a  store  room  or  oeUar 
under  (Domestic  Arch.  L  86),  and  so  was 
an  upper  chamber,  like  the  "Solarium" 
of  the  Roman  domus  (an  open  tunny  place 
where  the  freah  evening  breese  might  be 
enjoyed,  which  would  not  be  felt  down  in 
the  atrium).  Thus  the  name  survived^ 
though  applied  diflferently. 
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tithes  on  the  monastery  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Angers;  and 
particularly  the  church  of  Kirkby,  which,  being  decayed, 
he  had  rebuilt  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  St.  Denys, 
and  dedicated  that  same  day  in  the  presence  of  Peter  the 
bishop  (of  Lichfield).  The  monks  then  established  a  priory 
or  cell  here,  and  the  place  is  still  known  as  Monks  Kirby. 
He  gave  also  the  isle  of  Sandtoft,  adjoining  Axholme,  to 
St.  Mary's  abbey,  York  ;  but,  it  would  appear,  subsequently 
to  Rufus'  charter,  for  it  is  not  named  therein.  (Mon.  Angl., 
iii.  550.) 

Geoflfrey's  chief  residence  was  no  doubt  at  Melton  (Mow- 
bray), where  he  had  a  market,  and  perhaps  another  atEpworth, 
afterwards  a  seat  of  the  Mowbrays. 

He  was  back  in  lirittany  in  1093,  for,  as  "  Galfridus  de 
Guirchia,"  we  find  him  witnessing  a  deed  of '  Hervey,  son  of 
Goranton,'  (Lobineau's  Hist.  Bretagne,  ii.  217  a.)  and  died 
soon  after,  for  next  year  his  heir  founded  the  priory  at 
Pouence.  Whether  he  left  England  of  his  own  accord,  or 
was  banished  for  implication  in  the  rebellion  in  favour  of 
duke  Robert,  does  not  appear,  but  certain  it  is  in  the  next 
reign  Nigel  de  Albini  was  in  possession  of  all  his  lands, 
cxce{)t  Adlingfleet  (which  Lovetot  got),  and  confirmed  his 
predecessor's  grant  to  Selby  abbey.  *^. 


XIX.  GOISFRIDUS    ALSELIN. 

The  surname  of  Goisfrid  or  Geoffrey  is  undoubtedly  a 
patronymic.  Alselin  itself — not  an  uncommon  name,  and 
found  in  several  families  of  Normandy  and  Brittany — is  a 
possessive  of  Alsi  or  Elsi,^°and  first  borne  for  distinction  by  a 
son  of  one  of  this  name,  in  his  father's  hfetime  only,  often 
dropped  afterwards,  and  not  used  in  formal  documents. 
Thus  Fulc  d'Anou  occurs  with  Fulcoline,  his  son,  in  a 
charter,  but  they  witness  it  as  Fulc,  and  Fulc,  his  son  (Gallia 
Chr.  xi.  Inst.,  col.  61).  M.  D'Anisy  (Recherches  sur  le 
Domesday,  p.  121)  believed  he  was  a  son  of  Asceline,  father 

^'  It  in  necessary  to  notice  an  unwar-  in  Greek    with    -lyot.     So    Paulinas  of 

ranted  BupiKjsition  of  the  late  Archdeacon  Paulus,  Constantinus  of  Coostans»  JoU- 

Stonehouse  (iiist.  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  anus  of  Juliua  among  the  Komans;  and 

p.  323)  tliat  he   was  buried  in  Bel  ton  -iug  in  old  English — Kthelfnil6ng  (son  of 

church,  and  that  an  effigy  there  was  his.  Ethelwulf),  Csu'lovingB  (the  deeoendanta  of 

^  Formed  as  in  LAtin  with  -inus,  and  Carl  or  Charles). 
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also  of  a  Walter  and  Robert  called  *  Pincerna '  (the  Butler) 
who,  by  a  charter  in  which  he  styles  himself  *  son  of 
Asceline,'  gave  to  S.  Michael  in  monte  Tumba,  for  the  health 
of  his  father  and  mother,  his  son  Josceline,  his  brother 
Walter,  and  himself,  all  his  custom  which  by  hereditary  right 
he  was  holding  in  the  castle  of  Dinan.  M.  D'Anisy  thinks 
he  was  a  cadet  or  bastard  of  the  Breton  lords  of  this  place, 
but  was  he  not  rather  their  butler  ?  Ralph,  mentioned  in 
the  Survey  as  nephew  of  Goisfrid  Alselin,  he  also  calls  "  son 
of  Walter,^*  brother  of  Robert  and  Goisfrid,"  but  he  does  not 
give  his  authority  {ib.,  p.  122). 

All  that  is  certainly  known  of  Goisfrid  is  what  we  find  in 
the  Survey ;  that  he  got  the  lands  of  the  English  thane  Tochi, 
son  of  Outi,  in  Northants,  Leicestershire,  Derbyshire  (El- 
vaston  and  four  others),  Notts  and  Lincolnshire,  with  his  hall 
in  Lincoln.  Two  houses  in  Northampton  he  held  in  con- 
junction with  his  nephew  Ralph,  as  also  the  hall  in  Lincoln, 
and  the  very  valuable  manors  of  Ruskington  (rated  at  251. 
but  now  50/.),  and  Westborough  (15Z.  now  251.)  in  Lin- 
cohishire,  reserving  lands  in  demesne  at  both  places.  In 
Notts  Geoffrey  had  Tochi's  manors  of  Lexington  (or  Laxton), 
Shelford,  and  Stoke  (Bardolph),  and,  as  Tochi  happened  to 
have  had  two  manors  in  this  county,  Geoffrey  also  became 
a  Yorkshire  tenant  in  Brampton  and  Cantley,  near  Don- 
caster,  and  Healaugh  and  Wighill ;  he  also  got  Alsi's*^ 
manor  in  the  former  places. 

Lands  of  Tochi  in  Loversall  and  Wadsworth  had  been 
overlooked,  and  Geoffrey  was  satisfying  the  jurors  of  his 
right  to  them.  (Claims,  fo.  373,  h). 

Nothing  is  recorded  of  Geoffrey's  career  before  or  subse- 
quent to  the  Survey,  not  even  the  time  of  his  death ;  nor 
was  he  a  benefactor  to  the  monks.  But  he  evidently  left  a 
daughter  and  heiress  married  to  Robert  de  Calz  or  Caux, 
who  divided  the  barony  with  the  descendants  of  his  nephe  , 
Ralph  Halselyn,  with  whom,  it  seems,  at  the  time  of  the 
Survey,  he  shared  some  of  his  lands,  as  his  heir  male  or  com- 
panion in  arms.  This  daughter  and  heiress  was  recently 
dead,  1 131,  for  Robert  de  Caux,^  her  son,  had  her  lands,  and 

*>  A  Walter  was  Qeoffrey's  tenant  at  Alselin  or  Aaceline  is  not  English.  Elsing 

Lexington.  would  be  that^ 

'^''  TbU  is  curious,  but  could  not  be  "  Robert  de  Gals  married   Isabel  de 

Geoffrey's    own    ancestor,  as   the   form  Ferrars,  sister  of  earl  Robert,  and  had 
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the  same  year  Ralph  Halselin  renders  account  of  200  marks 
of  silver  and  one  of  gold  to  have  relief  of  his  father's  lands 
(Pipe  Roll,  31  Hen.  I.).  This  Ralph  was  evidently  the  heir 
of  the  nephew ;  Mr.  Stapleton  ^  thought  his  grandson,  being 
son  of  Geoffrey,  living  in  1108  (referring  to  a  Survey  of  the 
fiefs  of  Lincolnshire,  printed  in  2nd  vol.  of  Hearne^  ed.  of 
Liber  Niger).  Shelford  Notts  is  considered  the  caput  of  the 
barony  of  Geoffrey  of  the  Survey,  but  the  whole  was  held  in 
moieties  by  the  heirs  of  the  daughter  and  the  nephew.  Mr. 
Hunter  says  (South  Yorks.  i.,  81)  the  honourable  office  of 
forester  of  the  royal  forest  of  Sherwood,  which  was  held  in 
hereditary  right  by  his  descendants  (the  families  of  Birkin 
and  Everingham),  was  probably  at  first  given  to  him  (Greoffrey 
of  the  Survey). 


XX.    WALTERUS  DB  AINCURT. 

Walter  came  it  seems  from  Aincourt  in  the  Norman  Vexin, 
near  Mantes,  for  a  descendant  of  his  gave  the  patronage  of 
the  church  there  to  the  abbey  of  Bee.  (D'Anisy's  Recherches 
sur  le  Domesday,  p.  66),  and  the  fief  was  still  held  by  Olirer 
d'Aincourt  a  century  after. 

He  obtained  several  manors  in  Derbyshire  and  Notting- 
hamshire, but  in  Lincolnshire  sixteen,  of  which  four  were 
more  or  less  valuable,  and  one,  Branston,  was  worth  as  much 
as  26/.,  6Z.  more  than  formerly.  At  Blankney,  near  Slea- 
ford,  as  conveniently  situated,  or  offering  a  good  site,  it  seems 
he  made  his  chief  seat,  as  it  was  the  head  of  the  barony  of 
his  descendants.  He  got  in  this  county  two  manors  in 
Womb  well  and  Rawmarsh  as  they  had  belonged  to  Tori, 
whose  lands  elsewhere  he  had.  Walter  vouches  the  king  for 
his  protector,  and  Henry  de  Ferrieres  as  the  person  who 
delivered  seisin  to  him  of  Wade's  manor  in  Brampton  and 
Wadshelf,  in  Derbyshire  (fo.  276).     Very  little  is  known  of 


Robert  de  Calz  (died  1186)  who,  by  Sybil, 
daughter  of  Richard  Basset  (widow,  set.  60, 
in  the  king's  gift,  1186),  left  an  only  child 
and  heiress,  then  wife  of  Ralph  fitz 
Stephen,  the  chamberlain  (s.  p.).  She 
died  in  1224,  when  John  de  Birkin  got 
her  lands  as  next  heir,  being  son  and 
heir  of  Adam  fitz  Peter  and  Matilda  de 
Cftux,  but  whether  this  was  herself  or 


an  aunt,  as  in  Dodsworth,  Iim  not  hm&a 
decided.— Urn.  MS.  207  A. 

^*  Frehce  to  Liber  dc  AniiquU  Legpntg 
(Camden  Soc-X  p.  zdx.  note.  FWxn  Bom, 
the  daughter  and  heireas  of  Balph,  tho 
son  of  this  second  Ralph,  tbo  author 
himself  was  descended.  This  proiMM  is 
a  very  valuable  genealogioal  mamoir. 
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Walter,  nor  does  he  occur  as  a  benefactor  to  the  monks,  but 
he  was  a  cousin  of  Bishop  Remigius  de  Fescamp,  who  re- 
moved his  see  to  Lincoln,  and  built  the  first  cathedral  there, 
but  died  (7  May,  1092)  on  the  eve  of  its  consecration. 
Therefore  his  family  and  the  bishop's  must  have  been  con- 
nected in  Normandy  before  the  Conquest  brought  them  both 
to  England.  We  may  very  reasonably  suppose  that  Walter 
helped  his  cousin  in  these  works,  more  able  probably  to  assist 
him  in  materials  (stone  or  timber)  than  in  money,  which 
was  not  very  plentiful  with  the  Norman  barons. 

Walter  d'Aiencurt  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  son  (and 
heir  ? )  William,  whilst  he  was  being  educated  in  the  court  of 
King  William,  "  son  of  the  great  King  William  who  conquered 
England.  He  died  3  kalends  of  November  .  .  .  "(n092), 
probably  when  the  court  was  at  Westminster,  and  was 
brought  thence  to  Lincoln.  A  body,  supposed  to  be  his, 
was  discovered  in  1741,  near  the  west  door  of  the  cathedral, 
sewn  up  in  leather,  and  thus  transported  by  a  tedious  journey 
in  those  days  (Archaeologia,  i.  31).  Previously  (in  1670)  a 
small  leaden  tablet  had  been  discovered  with  an  inscription  ^ 
to  his  memory,  from  which  the  above  particulars  are  derived, 
as  well  as  that  his  father  "  was  cousin  of  Remigius,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  who  built  this  church,'*  and  that  he  himself  was 
"  of  royal  lineage."  This  must  have  been  through  his  mother, 
but  who  she  was  has  not  been  discovered  ;  probably  a  rela- 
tion of  the  king's,  which  would  account  for  his  christian 
name,  William.  In  the  seal  of  Edmund,  baron  D'Eyncourt, 
attached  to  the  baron's  letter  to  the  Pope  (1301),  a  lion 
passant  will  be  found  in  the  four  corners  outside  the  shield, 
as  if  a  memorial  of  this  descent. 

Nothing  more  is  recorded  of  Walter,  and  he  probably  died 
soon  after,  and  was  succeeded  by  another  son,  Ralph,  who 
founded  Thurgarton  priory,  Notts  (Mon.  Angl.  ii.  92),  and, 
by  Basilea  his  wife,  left,  with  others,  Walter  de  Aincurt  his 
son  and  heir,  who  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  S.  Mary's 
Abbey,  York,  as  also  was  Matilda,  his  wife  (i6.,  iii.  549). 

For  an  account  of  the  line  of  barons  derived  from  Walter, 
and  existing  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  see  Dugdale's 

^^  Now  in  the  cathedral  library.    First  Arch»ological  Institute,  with  an  article 

engraved  in  Dugdale's  Baronage ;  but  a  by  the  late  Mr.  Albert  Way,  which  haa 

more  faithful  facaimile  will  be  found  in  been  here  made  uae  of. 
the  Lincoln  volume  published  by  the 
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Baronage  (i.  387),  and  Thoroton's  History  of  Nottingham- 
shire (i.  210),  both  good,  but  at  variance  and  incorrect  in 
some  few  details.^ 


XXL   GISLEBERTUS  DE  GAND. 

Although  there  seems  to  be  no  certain  evidence,  the  great 
French  genealogist  Andr^  du  Chesne  ^  was,  no  doubt,  correct 
in  considering  Gilbert  de  Gand  (i.e.  Ghent),  a  younger  son 
of  Ralph  de  Gand,  lord  of  Alost,^®  a  town  near  that  famous 
Flemish  city,  a  descendant  of  its  ancient  counts,  and  one  of 
the  grands  seigneurs  of  Flanders,  in  the  time  of  Count 
Baldwm  de  Lille  (1034—67),  father  of  Queen  Matilda. 
Gisle  was  probably  his  mother ;  as  she  undoubtedly  was 
of  Ralph  de  Gand,  chamberlain  of  Flanders,  another  younger 
son  of  Ralph,  whose  eldest  son  and  successor  was  Baldwin, 
lord  of  A  lost,  who  died  in  1081.  Gilbert  was  related  to 
Queen  Matilda,  but  certainly  not  son  of  her  brother  count 
Baldwin,  as  stated  in  the  '  Descensus  de  Gant,'  ^  and 
fully  believed  by  most  writers  still,  (even  by  Mr.  Planche 
**The  Companions  of  the  Conqueror,"  i.  169,)  nor  probably 
even  nephew  by  an  unknown  sister,  as  has  been  suggested, 
although  it  might  be  so,  as  Du  Chesne  admitted. 

There  is  far  more  certainty  as  to  Gilberts  descent  from 
our  great  king  Alfred,  through  his  daughter  Elfthryth  (*  Elf- 
trude '),  wife  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  and  her  grand- 
daughter Leutgarde,  who  was  married  to  Wichraan, '  count  of 
the  castle  of  Gand'  (living  951),  from  whom  Gilbert  was  6tU 
in  descent  male. 

It  is  not  known  whether  he  was  among  the  Flemings  at 


^  The  uncle  of  the  poet  laureate,  the 
late  Right  Hon.  Charles  Tennyaon  D'Eyn- 
court,  M.P.,  of  Bayon's  Manor,  took  this 
name  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  his 
father,  Mr.  George  Tennyson,  as  a  de- 
scendant of  this  family  (in  the  female 
Hue)  and  possessor  of  an  estate  at  Ain- 
court  (by  purchase). 

-7  Ilist.  Genealixjique  des  maiMM  de 
Guisnes  (f  Anlrcs  de  Gandf  <{*e.,  by 
Audrd  du  Chesne,  Tourangeau;  Geography 
du  Roji,  Paris,  1631,  folio,  livre  iv.,  con- 
tains the  account  of  the  lords  of  Alost  of 
the  name  of  Gand,  who  bore  sable  a  chief 


argent.  Gilbert  must  not  be  confounded 
with  a  nephew  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  also  flourishing  1088,  in  FLmdera, 
and  founded  the  abbey  of  Notre  Dame 
at  Alost. 

^  William  Clito,  count  of  Flmnden, 
the  unfortunate  grandson  and  lawful 
heir  of  the  Conqueror,  died  from  a  wound 
received  while  besieging  the  caetle  of  thia 
town,  9  Aug.  1128.  See  Ord.  Vit  Xll. 
xlv. 

^  A  document  preserred  in  the  Tower 
at  North  Kyme,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1640 
printed  in  Mon.  Angl.  y,  491. 
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the  battle  of  Hastings,  or  there  at  all,  though  probably  he 
was,  and  the  first  record  of  him  is,  that  he  was  left  conjointly 
with  William  Malet  and  Robert  fitz  Richard  by  the  Con- 
queror in  command  of  York,  when  the  city  surrendered  to 
him  in  1068  (Cf.  WilUam  Malet),  afterwards  when  it  was 
taken  by  '  the  Danes,'  21  Sept.  1069,  he  is  named,  but  only 
by  Simeon  of  Durham,  as  one  of  the  few,  who,  with  William 
Malet  the  sherifiF,  were  spared  as  prisoners  of  war  for  ex- 
change or  ransom.  He  was  in  Flanders  1075,  for  he  occurs 
witnessing  a  charter  dated  25  May. 

He  had  obtained  the  valuable  and  extensive  estate  of  Ulf 
the  constable,  chiefly  in  Lincolnshire  and  Notts,^°  with 
Enipingham  in  Rutland,  some  stray  manors  in  the  southern 
counties,  and  his  mansion  in  Lincoln.  Folkingham,  near 
Grantham,  was  the  capital  manor  of  Ulf,  rated  formerly  at 
50/.  per  annum  and  the  same  at  the  time  of  the  Survey. 
Here,  probably,  he  occupied  or  rebuilt  the  hall  of  his  prede- 
cessor, and  it  continued  the  residence  of  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors. In  Lincolnshire  he  also  acquired  the  lands  and 
manors  of  Tunne,  Odincarl,  and  Siward,  making  altogether 
in  that  county  twenty-three  valuable  lordships  with  soke  and 
berwicks. 

The  lands  of  Ulf  the  constable,  wherever  they  lay,  having 
it  would  seem  been  granted  to  him,  we  find  him  claiming,  at 
tlie  time  of  the  Survey,  detached  portions  and  a  carucate  of 
land  in  Birkin  in  this  county,  overlooked  by  the  commis- 
sioners :  the  jurors  say  Gilbert  has  it,  for  it  had  been  Ulf 's. 
(Claims,  fo.  373  h). 

All  that  was  registered  to  Gilbert  in  Yorkshire  was  in 
llunmandby,  on  the  sea  coast,  the  two  manors  of  Carl  and 
Chilbert,  worth  12?.,  but  now  SL  with  soke  and  berwicks: 
tliough,  it  seems,  he  subsequently  acquired  by  gift  of  the 
crown  the  lordship  of  Bridlington,  formerly  belonging  to  earl 
Morkar,  and  worth  321.  but  now  only  8^. !  This  included 
the  port  and  town,  which  had  then  only  four  burgesses  paying 
tax.^* 


^  KDeeAall  and  nine  other  manors  that 
had  been  Ulfs.  Kneesall,  which  he  then 
reU-UDetl  in  demesne  he  seems  to  have 
afterwards  subinfeuded  to  his  son-in-law, 
the  constable  of  Chester,  whose  heirs 
held  it  of  the  old  feoffment. 

'*^  King  Stephen's  writ  to  the  sheriff 
and  his  utficers  requiring  them  to  allow 


the  prior  to  have  and  hold  the  port  of 
Bridlington  as  freely  and  peaceably  as 
Walter  de  Gant  or  OUbeH  his  father  held 
the  tame.  Walter  had  founded  an  AuAtin 
priory  here  about  1120,  and  Wichman, 
the  first  prior,  was  no  doubt  a  kinsman, 
as  bearing  the  name  of  an  ancestor  of 
his.  (y.  Mon.  Angl.  vl  280.) 
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Half  a  hide  of  land  in  Eston  (Northants)  says  the  Survey 
(fo.  227  b.)  Gilbert  himself  has  given  to  (the  abbey  of)  S. 
Peter  sur  Dive.  To  S.  Mary's  abbey,  York,  ho  gave,  subse- 
quently to  the  Survey,  but  before  1088,  ten  bovates  in 
(South)  Ferriby  on  the  Lincolnshire  side  of  the  Humber. 
(Mon.  Angl.  iii.  541). 

At  Bardney  in  Lincolnshire,  one  of  his  most  valuable 
manors,  were  the  remains  of  an  ancient  abbey,  destroyed  by 
the  'Danes/  so  long  before  as  870,  which  he  refounded  and 
endowed,  between  1086  (the  date  of  the  Survey))  and  1089, 
when  archbishop  Lanfranc  died,  who  had  subscribed  the 
foundation  charter,  a  copy  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  con- 
firmation of  his  son  in  1115.  (Mon.  Angl.  i.  629). 

Gilbert  died  during  the  reign  of  Rufus,  about  1094,  M.  le 
Provost  believed,  and  was  buried  in  this  abbey,  having,  ac- 
cording to  the  '  Descensus  de  Gant,*  held  the  lands  of  a  certain 
Dane  named  Tour  (read  Tunne)  for  twenty-eight  years  :  this 
gives  the  date  1094,  if  they  were  granted  him  in  1066, 
(though  it  was  more  likely  the  following  year).  He  had 
by  Alice  his  wife,  daughter  of  Hugh  de  Montfort,  lord 
of  Montfort  sur  Risle,  and  eventually  heiress  of  her  brother, — 

1.  Gilbert  de  Gand,  who  died  without  issue  in  his  lifetime  ; 

2.  Hugh,  who  according  to  the  continuator  of  William  of 
Jumieges,  inheriting  the  extensive  fief  of  his  mother's  family 
in  Normandy,  took  the  name  of  Montfort,  and  was  ancestor 
of  the  lords  of  that  place  and  Cocquainvilliers.  He  married 
Adeline,  sister  of  Waleran,  count  of  Mellent,  and,  being  soon 
after  drawn  with  him  into  the  revolt  in  Normandy  in  favour 
of  William  Clito,  1123,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Ordericus, 
writing  apparently  in  1135,  says,  "he  has  now  groaned  in 
fetters  for  13  years.'*  (Ord.  Vit.,  XII.  xxxiv.  and  xxxix.)  3. 
Walter  de  Gand,  who  succeeded  to  all  his  father's  lands 
in  England,  founded  Bridlington  priory,  married  Matilda, 
daughter  of  earl  Stephen  of  Richmond,  and  was  ancestor 
of  earls  of  Lincoln  ;  4.  Robert  de  Gand,  most  probably 
another  son,  provost  of  Beverley  until  the  celebrated  Thomas 
St  Beckett,  appointed  1138,  dean  of  York  in  1148,  and,  it 
seems,  died  in  1153,  when  a  successor  was  nominated.  He 
had  been  chancellor  to  king  Stephen.  5.  Ralph  de  Gand, 
perhaps  another  son,  besieged  in  the  castle  of  Montfort  sur 
Risle  by  Henry  L,  1123  ;  and  three  daughters  at  least, — 1. 
Kmma,  whom  Alan  de  Percy  had  to  wife  with  the  manor  of 
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ITunmandby  in  frank  marriage  ;  2.  (Agnes  ?)  wife  of  William 
fitz  Nigel,  constable  of  Cliester  to  Earl  Hugh  ;  witness  to  the 
foundation  cliarter  of  Bardney  abbey  and  one  of  the  earliest 
benefactors  to  Bridlington  priory,  giving  to  it  the  church  of 
Khunborough.  Their  son  WiUiam,  constable  of  Chester, 
witnessed,  as  *my  nephew,'  the  charter  of  Walter  de  Gand 
anl  3  ....  ,  married  to  Ivo  de  Grentmesnil.  (Ord. 
Vic,  VIII.  xvi.) 

Among  the  vassals  of  Walter  de  Gant  we  find  Ralph  and 
Gilbert  de  Alost.  Gilbert  married  Erneburgha,  heiress  of 
Burton  in  Holdemess,  widow  of  Ulhert  the  constable  ;  by 
the  latter  she  had  Robert  the  constable,  ancestor  of  the 
family  still  seated  there.  Ulf,  the  lagman  of  Lincoln,  living 
108G  (son  of  Sortibrand  the  thane  and  father  of  Sortibrand, 
who  was  allowed  to  retain  the  manors  of  Burton  by  Lincoln 
and  South  Carlton)  had  a  brother  named  Ulhert.  Ulf  the 
lagman  may  be  the  same  as  Ulf  the  constable,  whose  lands 
Gilbert  de  Gaunt  got. 

It  is  curious  that  several,  not  related,  called  '  le  constable ' 
were,  most  confusingly  to  genealogists  associated  with  the 
Gants  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Bridlington.  There  was 
William  the  constable  of  Chester,  after  him  his  son  William, 
also  Lambert  the  constable,  doubtless  a  relation  of  Walter 
de  Gant,  being  son  or  grandson  of  Lambert  the  castellan  or 
constable  of  Gand,  his  great  uncle. 

Arms.  A  gant  or  glove  might  very  probably  have  been  a 
canting  device  or  badge  of  this  family,  but  it  has  not  been 
found  anywhere.  An  existing  family  of  Gaunt,  in  Stafford- 
shire, claims  descent  from  Gilbert  and  the  earls  of  Lincoln, 
and  bears  their  arms,  viz.,  Barry  of  Six  or  and  azure,  over  all 
a  bend  gules. 


XXII.   GISLEBERTUS  TISON. 

Gilbert  was  certainly  not  an  Englishman  as  two  late  me- 
moranda make  him,  although  the  statement  is  generally 
accepted.  Mr.  SUipleton  ^'^  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  he 
wjis  '  apparently  '  a  member  of  the  family  of  Tesson,  lords  of 
the  clistrict  in  Normandy  called  "Le  Cinglais."     Taisson  was 

•*  VretwoG  to  Plumpton  Correspon  hnct  (Camden  Soc.),  i».  x. 
vou    IV.  K 
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Norman  French  for  badger,  and  consequently,  in  some  of 
their  deeds,  the  name  is  Latinised  "  Taxo."  The  two  me- 
moranda mentioned  before,^  although  both  confusing  persons 
and  details  and  of  late  date,  yet  concur  in  making  a  *  Tyson ' 
(one,  Gilbert  himself,  the  other  William  his  son)  die  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings ;  and,  as  we  know,  Ralph  Tesson  was 
killed  therein,  I  suggest  tliis  statement  may  refer  to  him, 
and  that,  as  the  children  Ralph  left  were  probably  minor.^, 
the  elder  son  Ralph  inheriting  the  estates  in  Normandy, 
Geoffrey  as  a  younger  son  was  the  recipient,  when  he  came 
of  age,  of  some  recognition  of  his  father's  services  :  other- 
wise, as  has  been  remarked,  it  is  strange  tliat  this  distin- 
guished family  should  never  have  had  any  share  in  the  lands  of 
England.^*  Tesson  or  Taisson  is,  however,  never  spelt  Tyson 
or  Tison,  nor  vice  versd,  and  the  favourite  name  of  Ralph 
does  not  occur  in  this  family,  but,  the  fact  that  Geoffrey 
must  have  been  a  young  man  even  at  the  date-  of  the  Survey 
(1086),  to  have  Hved  more  than  40  years  afterwards,  favoui-s 
the  above  supposition. 

Gilbert  Tison  is,  however,  first  met  with  in  the  Survey, 
wherein  we  find  he  had  obtained  a  manor  in  South  Ferriby, 
in  Lincolnshire  on  the  Humber,  and  twenty-nine  manora 
in  Yorkshire.  The  chief  of  these  seems  to  have  been 
Alwine's  lordship  in  Wressle,  with  soke  in  six  neighbouring 
hamlets.  Other  manors  he  had,  in  Kirk  Ella,  Holme  (on 
Spalding  Moor),  Hessle,  Bubwith,  &c.,  twelve  altogether  in 
the  East  Riding,  in  the  West,  eleven,  among  them  Bramhope 
and  Leathley,  and  six  in  the  district  of  Craven  ;  many  of 
them  are  described  as  still  *  waste,'  that  is  uncultivated.  In 
Notts  he  got  seventeen  manors  of  more  value,  including  Fin- 
ningley,  Winkburn,  Aigrum  (Eykering),  Sibthorpe,  Aslackton, 
and  Hickling. 

Gilbert  Tyson,  in  a  charter  to  Selby  abbey,  styles  himself, 
*'  the  high  standard-bearer  to  the  lord  the  king  of  England," 
(sunimus  vexillator),  a  post  of  great  military  honour  and 
renown,  but  confidence  in  this  document  has  been  somewhat 
shaken,  as  a  faithful  copy  of  the  original  without  interpolation 
or  alteration,  for  it  makes  archbishop  Aldred  a  witness  who 

''  Chron.  Aburirl'  Ahbei/f  NewcaBtle  Ralph  Tesson,  seneschal  of  Normandy, 
volumes  ( ii.),  publwhed  by  A  i-chroolrgical  held  the  manors  of  Wheatloy  and  Laugh- 
Institute,  and  Esc  of  8  Kdw.  II.,  quoted  ton  in-le  Morthen  in  this  county,  but 
in  Dug'lale's  Ilaronage,  i.  90.  forfeited  them  on  the  severance  of  ^or- 

**  They  subsequently  acquired  some ;  mandy,  1206. 
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died  ill  1069  ;  and  this  grant  was  not  made  at  the  date  of  the 
Survey  even,  seventeen  years  after.  It  gave  to  the  abbey 
two  carucates  in  Folkerthorpe,  two  in  Bubwith,  one  in 
Writtelowfield  in  Lund  and  a  place  called  Gunnelby  (Mon. 
Angl.,  iii.  500).  By  a  later  deed,  in  which  he  does  not  use 
his  official  rank,  but  adds  the  consent  of  his  wife  and  sons,  he 
made  an  addition  to  his  former  liberal  benefaction  to  the 
monks  of  Selby,  with  the  condition  that  they  should  admit 
him  a  full  brother.^ 

Gilbert  gave  lands  also  to  S.  Mary's  abbey,  but  not  before 
1088 — 9,  in  Kunthorpe  and  Hehneley.     {ib.y  iii.  548 — 9.) 

Gilbert  Tison  has  been  called  'lord  of  Malton  and  Aln- 
wick* (Reg.  of  Alnwick  Priory) ;  and  though  the  former  was 
crown  land  at  the  date  of  the  Survey,  "  it  is  not  improbable,'* 
as  Mr.  Stapleton  remarks,  "  that  the  defence  of  Alnwick 
castle  in  the  turbulent  district  north  of  the  Tyne  was  under- 
taken by  this  great  military  officer,  and  that  he  made  it  the 
caput  of  his  barony  ; "  and,  that  *'  the  influence  of  Roger  de 
]\Iowbray,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  may  have,  in  that 
case,  drawn  him  in  to  share  in  the  rebellion  (1095),  which 
ended  in  the  expulsion  from  their  seigneuries  of  many  Nor- 
man barons,  whom  the  chroniclers  omit  to  name." 

There  is  no  doubt  his  barony  was  escheated  about  this 
time,  and  divided  by  William  Rufus  between  Nigel  de  Albini 
and  Ivo  de  Vesci.  Under  Henry  I.,  Gilbert  could  never 
regain  his  estates,  but  he  continued  to  hold  a  large  share  of 
them  as  tenant  of  the  grantees,  one  of  whom  (Ivo)  it  is  not 
improbable  was  his  son  or  brother-in-law.  With  Lucia,  the 
donor's  wife,  he  witnessed  the  charter  of  Ralph  Meschines, 
giving  to  S.  Mary's,  York,  S.  Michael's  church  and  the  church 
of  S.  Lawrence  in  his  castle  of  Appleby  (Mon.  Angl.  iii.  584). 
Geoffrey,  it  seems,  survived  until  nearly  the  end  of  Henry's 
reign,  and  died  in  debt,  for,  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  31st  year  of 
that  king  (1131)  we  read,  '*  Adam  Tisun  renders  account  of 
the  debts  of  his  father,  and  of  a  fine  not  to  plead  for  his 
lands  until  Nigel  de  Albini's  heir  be  a  knight."  He  left  at 
least  two  sons  ;  the  elder,  Adam  Tison,  mentioned  above, 
succeeded  his  father,  gave  to  Selby  abbey,  with  consent  of 
Emma  his  wife  and  William  his  son,  Atoncroft,  in  the 
wood  of  Holme  (on  Spalding  Moor),  and  to  the  Knight 

-^  Thi8  charter  is  piioted  from  the  original  in  Ecd,  JJocutnetUMf  edited  by  the  late 
Mr.  Uunter  for  Camden  Soc.,  p.  49. 

K  2 
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Hospitallers  his  manor  of  Winkburne.  He  was  also  a 
benefactor  to  the  priories  of  Ixufford  and  Thurgarton. 
The  other  son,  Richard  Tysone,  had  from  his  father,  it  is 
said,  tiie  manor  of  Shilbottel,  in  Nortliumberland,  and  other 
lands  (t'wo  knights'  fees  of  the  barony  of  Ah) wick,  1166). 
He  founded  the  chapel  of  the  nuns  at  Gujzance,  dedicated 
to  S.  Wilfrid,  and  witnessed  the  foundation  charter  of  Aln- 
wick abbey  by  his  feudal  lord  Eustace  fitz  John.  The 
Hiltons  are  descended  from  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  his 
grandson  German  Tyson,  but  Tysons  still  exist,  derived  from 
one  of  the  younger  sons.  William  Tisun  was  living  1166 
(Liber  Niger),  when  he  held  his  inheritance  as  seventeen 
knights'  fees,  fifteen  of  Roger  de  Mowbray  and  two  of  William 
de  Vesci.  He  seems  to  have  left  daughters  and  coheii*s, 
represented  by  Constable  Belver,  and  Amicia,  wife  of  Henry 
de  Hose  (widow  of  ...  .  Constable  ?),  confirmed  the  gilt  of 
Egrum  by  Adam  Tisun  to  Thurgarton  priory. 


XXIII.  RICARDUS  FILIUS  ERFASTL 

All  we  know  of  Richard  is  what  the  Survey  records,  but, 
from  the  uncommon  name  his  father  bore,  he  might  have 
been  a  descendant  of  Herfast  or  Arfast,  brother  of  the 
duchess  Gunnora,  and  grandfather  of  the  famous  WiHiam 
fitz  Osbern,^®  dapifer  of  Normandy  and  earl  of  Here- 
ford, who  was  left  by  the  Conqueror  in  charge  of  the 
additional  fortress  he  built  at  York  in  1068,  (Ord.  Vit. 
IV.,  V.)  Richaid,  in  that  case,  would  have  been  cousin  also 
of  Osbern  de  Arches,  sheriff*  of  York  at  a  later  date,  and,  in 
a  remoter  degree,  of  the  Conqueror  himself.  Richard  may 
have  come  to  York  with  William  fitz  Osbern  and  remained 
with  him  when  left  in  charge  of  that  portion  of  the  city  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Ouse,  where  within  the  wall,  and  east- 
ward of  Micklegate  Bar,  was  a  house  of  secular  canons  dedi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Trinity,  but  called  Christ  Church,  which 

»  Of  this  family  was  Ogbern,  son  of  S.   Evroult,   but    died    27    May,    1066. 

Arfaat,   abbot  of  S.  Evroult,    1001,  de-  Osbern,  bishop  of   Exeter,   1074—1103, 

Bcribeti  by  ( )rdericu8  as  learned,  eloquent,  was  brother  of  William  fitz  Osbern  ;  and 

and  with  a  lively  genius  for  the  arts  of  Erfast,  bishop  of  Thetford,  107U,  was,  do 

sculpture, architecture, copying  M SS. , Ac.  doubt>  related.  , 

He  planned  and  began  the  new  church  of 
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was  deserted  or  partly  destroyed  during  the  siege,  or  occu- 
pied for  military  purposes  on  account  of  its  position.  This, 
llichard  obtained,  with  half  a  carucate  of  land  and  three 
tofts  adjoining,  which  had  been  subject  to  Danegeld,  but  free 
of  all  jurisdiction  even  of  the  earl  or  king,  also  all  the  lan<ls 
of  the  canons,  via.,  in  (Bishop)  Thorpe,  Bilborough,  (Moor) 
Monkton,  and  Knapton  (in  Acomb),  all  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  He  cultivated  himself  the  land  at  York,  and 
got  30^.  from  it  yearly.  All  that  Richard  obtained  besides 
til  is  was  the  manor  of  Haldene  iu  Hessay,  adjoining  his 
other  land  at  Monkton.  In  York  he  acquired  four  houses, 
probably  near  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Richard 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Survey.  In  the  reign  of  William 
llufus,  Ralph  Paynell,  having  acquired  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  which  itself  seems  to  have  survived,  though  it 
had  been  desecrated,  gave  it,  with  a  liberal  grant  of  lands, 
to  the  Benedictine  monks  of  Marmoutier,  who  immediately 
sunt  over  some  brothers  and  established  a  cell  or  priory 
liore.  (Historical  Details  by  Mr.  Stapleton  in  York  vol., 
published  by  Archaool.  Inst.) 


XXIV.  HUGO  PILIUS  BALDRICL 

Of  what  Norman  family  Hugh  came  is  not  known,  nor  who 
Baldric,  his  father,  was.  There  is,  however,  one  record  of 
him  before  he  crossed  the  channel.  Hugh  fitz  Baldric 
witnessed  the  charter  (certainly  before  1067,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability shortly  before  the  expedition  sailed)  of  Ge»old,  who 
styles  himself  'soldier  of  C.hrist/  granting  to  the  nuns  of  S. 
Amand  at  Rouen  the  church  of  his  ft^f  of  Rouraai:e,  con- 
ceding them  also  land  at  Gpnnerville,  tithes  of  the  mills  at 
\hu\  and  Barentin,  and  of  hia  toll  at  Arquea*  for  the  sum  of 
71/.,  of  which  Richard  d©  lnjontville'*  and  Helisendis  his  wife 
had  an  ounce  of  gold  amd  Hugh  fitz  Baldric  34^.  Hugh  perhaps 
farmed  the  toll,  or  had  the  reversion  of  it,  and^  as  has  been 
before  surmised  \i\  the  case  of  Roger  de  Busli,  (q.  v.)  this 
tiansaction  probably  took  place  to  supply  the  parties  with 
Veady  money — not  then  plentiful — to,  defray  their  expenses 
\u  the  expedition  to  England  at  their  own  cost,  but  having 

•^  Fs^ther  of  Nigel  d^  Monvilleof  York.     (Stapleton'ii  Norman  U«»11h.) 
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the  promise  of  lands  if  the  kingdom  were  conquered.  We  do 
not  know  whether  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  or  not, 
probably,  not ;  coining  over,  when  there  was  more  certainty 
of  success,  with  Hugh  Lupus,  William  de  Perci,  and  othei*s, 
who  were  in  time  only  to  share  in  the  lands  in  the  north, 
not  already  allotted.  No  doubt  he  was  in  the  northern  cam- 
paign of  1068,  and  at  the  submission  of  York.  Immediately 
after  the  recapture  of  the  city,  Sept.,  1069,  from  the  'Danes,* 
who  had  taken  it  and  made  the  sheriflF,  William  Malet,  pri- 
soner, and  whilst  they  still  kept  him,  it  seems  Hugh  fitz 
Baldric  was  appointed  to  this  important  office  by  the  king  ; 
proving  thus  the  great  trust  he  had  in  him,  for  there  was  at 
the  time  no  earl  of  the  county  nor  any  one  acting  in  that 
capacity.  He,  no  doubt,  was  a  person  experienced  in  the 
duties  of  this  office,  and  may  have  been  under  sheriff  to 
William  Malet,  or  previously  to  the  viscount  of  Arques  in 
Normandy.  His  jurisdiction  seems  to  have  extended  over 
Nottinghamshire  as  well.  (v.  post,)  In  the  Survey  we  read 
(fo.  298)  that  William  de  Perci  affirmed  that  '*  Hugh  the 
sheriflF,  the  year  after  the  destruction  of  the  castle  (i.  e,,  1070), 
repairing  or  enlarging  the  defences,  had  included  Uchtred's 
house  within  the  fortress,"  denying  the  accusation  of  the 
burgesses  that  he  himself  did  it  after  his  return  from  Scot- 
land. But  before  this,  prior  to  the  end  of  the  preceding 
year,  if  the  Historia  Selbiensis  (xiii.)  may  be  trusted  as  to 
the  date,  sailing  down  the  Ouse,  attended  by  a  strong  guard 
of  soldiers,  as  travelling  was  very  unsafe,  for  the  despoiled 
English  were  rendered  desperate,  passing  the  site  of  Selby 
he  was  attracted  by  a  cross  on  the  low  bank  of  the  river, 
landed  to  see  what  it  meant,  and  found  Benedict,  the  monk 
of  Auxerre,  with  his  relic  of  S.  German,  by  whom  in  vision 
he  pretended  to  have  been  directed  to  this  spot.  (v.  Abbas 
de  Salebi.)  The  sheriflF  left  his  tent  as  temporary  shelter 
for  the  relic,  sending  carpenters  afterwards  to  build  a  chapel, 
and,  moreover,  at  his  suggestion,  Benedict  sought  the  king 
and  obUiined  a  grant  of  that  portion  of  the  royal  manor  on 
which  ho  had  settled.  It  is  strange  the  name  of  Hugh  fitz 
Baldric  does  not  occur  among  the  donors  of  the  abbey  wliich 
he  was  thus  instrumental  in  founding.  It  was  to  Hugh 
fitz  Baldric,  the  sheriflp  in  1074,  the  three  Benedictine 
monks  of  Evesham,  desiring  to  restore  monachism  in  the 
north,  a])])lied  when  they  arrived  at  York  for  a  "guide, '  or 
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rather  escort  and  safe  conduct  on  to  Monkcaster,  (Newcastle, 
then  so  called,)  which  no  doubt  was  granted  them  as  they 
got  there  safely.  (Simeon  of  Durham.)  He  was  succeeded 
as  sheriff  by  Erneis  de  Burun  before  the  date  of  the  Survey. 

We  find  by  the  Survey  he  was  then  farming  the  royal 
manor  of  (Great)  Casterton  in  lluthmd,  rated  formerly  at 
6/.,  *now'  10/.  He  had  obtained  in  Notts  two  manors;  in 
Lincolnshire  six  manors  in  Bonby  and  fourteen  others,  at 
one  of  which,  Claxby,  worth  foimerly  8/.,  *  now '  9/.,  Wido, 
his  son-m-lam^  ('  Wido,  gener  Hug.*)  held  lands  of  him 
as  well  as  at  Stodeby  (fo.  356  b.).  In  this  county  Hugh 
got  Copsi's  numor  in  Coxwold,  which,  with  lands  in 
the  neighbourhood,  was  rated  at  6/.  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward,  'nowM2/.  ;  two  manors  in  Cottingham  and  Pil- 
fi)rth,  (?)  near  Beverley,  (4/.,  '  now'  71.)  and  twenty -one  other 
manors  in  Hessle  hundred  ;  fourteen  manors  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Coxwold  and  fifteen  in  Craven  and  the  North 
Riding,  in  all  fifty-twa  At  Coxwould^  and  Cottingliam 
were  his  chief  residences  apparently  ;  and  he  had  greatly 
improved  the  value  of  these  manors,  as  well  as  those  in 
Lincolnshire,  where  he  retained  demesne  lands.  In  the  city 
of  York  he  had  four  mansions  and  twenty-nine  small  inns 
or  lodging-houses^  ('  minuta  hospitia ')  also  the  church  of  S. 
Andrew  which  he  bought  (fo.  298.) 

When  Hugh  fitz  Baldric  had  been  appointed  sheriff  (of 
Nottinghamshire,  or,  was  that  county  included  within  his 
jurisdiction  while  sheriff  of  Yorkshire?)  he  found  in  the 
town  of  Nottingham  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  men  (bur- 
gesses) ;  but  there  are  sixteen  less  *now/  1086,  although  in 
tlie  new  borough  he  had  built  thirteen  bouses  on  the  earl's 
land  where  none  were  before,  and  placed  them  m  the  rating 
of  tlie  old  borough  (fo.  280.) 

Hugh  gave  to  S.  Mary's  abbey,  York,  before  1068 — 9, 
lands  in  Hoton^  Normanby,  and  Kirkby-Misperton,  and  bis 
charter  is  printed  in  the  Monasticon  (iii.  551.) 

Nothing  more  is  recorded  of  him  or  hia  descendants,  if 
ho  liad  any.  Wido,  his  son-in-law,  Ivas  not  been  identified. 
As  his  lands,  or  most  of  them,  were  afterwards  possessed  by 


**  He  \\v\  liind*  io  a  plac»  of  the  same  the  Survey.  Tho  constarble  of  Cheater 
name  in  I  jijcolnshiro,  ami  there  are  other  heM  Ifalton  in  (Jhe-shire,  and  Hal  ton  in 
exaiin»le«  of  thii*  ciiriouK  circuui^tiiuce  in      Liuci4nrthire,  &c. 
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the  Mowbrays,  he  probably  lost  them,  by  being  on  the  siile 
of  duke  llobert,  in  the  rebellion  of  1106,  as  they  were 
granted  to  Nigel  de  Albini. 


XXV.  ERNEIS  DE  BURUN. 

Erneis,  or  Ernegis,  as  otherwise  written  in  the  Survey, 
was  no  doubt,  as  stated  by  Mr.  WifFen,^^  brother  of  Ralph  de 
Burun,  who  obtained  several  raanora  in  Notts  and  Derby, 
the  ancestor  of  the  lords  Byron,  one  of  whom  has  given  the 
name  a  wide  and  lasting  renown.*®  Erneis  was  probably  the 
elder  of  the  two,  and  ha<l  the  greater  reward.  They  would 
seem  to  have  had  their  name  from  Buron  or  Baron,**  now  a 
(larish  in  the  canton  of  Evrecy,  near  Caen,  and,  as  the 
bisho[)s  of  Bayeux  possessed  the  honour  of  Evrecy  (so  at 
least  in  1133),  this  fief  may  have  been  held  by  Erneis  of 
bisliop  Odo,  both  coming  over  and  fighting  under  his  banner. 
We  finil  an  Erneis,  a  vassal  of  the  bishoj),  holding  a  manor 
in  Netlieton  (Lincolnshire),  who  was  almost  cerUiinly  Krneis 
de  Buron,  as  he  himself  held  in  capite  another  in  the  same 
place.  But  the  only  persons  to  be  found  bt-aring  this  name 
in  Normandy  cannot  be  connected  with  these  brothel's. 
William  de  Buron  (or  Baron)  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Aiul- 
}»hus  de  Foro,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  the  market-place  of  Caen, 
who  founded  in  1138  the  abbey  of  Ardennes,  and  a  Gode- 
Irid  do  Buron  witnesses  a  charter  to  this  abbey  very  soon 
alter  (Gallia  Christiana,  xi.  Inst.  77),  and  may  be  the  sstme 
mentioned  below.  As  the  name  of  Erneis  was  not  a  common 
one,  a  rehitionship    is    suggested    with  the  family   of  fiiz 


"  {llht.  of  the  lIouH  of  RvsneU,  i.  29  ; 
but  be  dofd  net  give  bU  autbority.) 
]{al|>b  was  lord  of  Hucknall,  Nottct, 
wbvre  the  }K>«t  liea  buried  with  his  au- 
ce»t«)r8.  «ind  may  have  been  the  builder 
of  H< instil n  Cxstle,  in  bia  manor  of 
llormjlfV  in  Derbyshire. 

*'  It  is  not  likely  the  brothers  were 
cadets  of  the  lonU  of  Biron,  near  Peri- 
gtieux,  who  bore  the  n.ime  of  (iontaut, 
ancentoiri  of  the  hiench  ducal  family 
Htill  eNi>itiM^.  It  was  a  lady  of  this 
house  the  poet  w.is  intnKluce<l  to  as  a 
n.inu'Hake. 

*^  Stiififfin*'  Monnmnittih  ihi  Ctilrndot^^ 
by  late  M.  ilu  Cuumout,  i.  118.     View  uif 


the  church  with  taily  French  ppire,  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Mary,  the  medi  ty  of  which 
given  to  the  priory  of  ^.  J'>arb«  en  Auge 
by  Hobert  Oouvix,  confirmed  by  halph, 
his  brother.  1  hough  Buron  is  not  in 
the  map  of  Normandy  pretixed  to  the 
Norman  HoUs  edited  by  Mr.  btaplvton,  a 
Burum  is  given  near  !-  oron  on  the 
Drome,  above  Bayeux,  but  as  this 
cannot  be  found  in  any  other  map,  I 
ex))ect  it  is  the  ftumer  misplace^l.  esfie- 
cialiy  as  it  is  omitted  whern  it  ought  to 
be.  '•  Burum  '*  is  the  spelling  of  hmeia* 
name  in  the  Hist.  tSdeOienttiSf  and  the 
charter  to  earl  Kanuulph. 
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Erneia,  a  branch  of  tho  Tessons  and  benefactors  to  the  abbey 
of  Fontenay  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

The  head  of  either  family  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Hoistings  : — Ralph  Tesson  and  Robert  fitz  Erneis  his  first 
cousin,  yet  their  heirs  seem  to  have  gone  unrewarded  in 
England,  unless  Gilbert  Tyson  (q.  v.)  were  one  and  Krneis 
de  Burun  the  other.  Robert  fitz  Erneis,  killed  at  Hastings, 
was  the  first  of  six  generations  of  the  same  name  :  the  6th 
Robert  Fitzerneis,  in  1217,  specifically  confirmed  the  gifts  of 
all  his  ancestors  to  the  abbey  of  Fontenay  in  a  charter 
most  remarkable  for  its  genealogical  information.  (Gallia 
Chr.  xi.  414.)  Erneis,  tho  father  of  Robert,  had  a  son 
Ralph  ;  but  though  two  others  occur  (Eudo  and  William), 
neither  bore  his  own  name. 

The  lands  Erneis  de  Burun  got  in  Yorkshire  were  not  of 
great  value  (fo.  328)  ;  the  manors  of  Bingley,  Hunsingore, 
and  Copmanthorpe  were  the  best.  Altogether  he  had 
twenty-two  manors ;  more  than  half  of  them  were  in 
Burglishire  (now  Claro,  Wapentake).  He  had  also  four 
houses  in  York. 

In  Lincolnshire  Erneis  obtained  the  countess  Godgifu's 
manor  of  Wragby,  worth  10/.,  but  formerly  14/.  ;  and  of 
fifteen  other  manors,  those  at  Ulceby  an»l  Middleton  (now 
Melton-Ross),  rated  formerly  at  6/.  and  5/.,  both  '  now '  8/,, 
were  the  best.  He  had  demesne  lands  at  each  of  these 
three  places. 

We  do  not  find  that  he  made  any  benefactions  to  monks, 
but  the  Historia  Selebiensis  (xviii.)  records  that  the  monk 
Benedict,  who  had  settled  down  at  Selby  with  his  relic,  bent 
upon  founding  a  monastery,  borrowed  100  marks,  or  a 
pound  of  silver,  of  *Erniss  Deburrum'*^  (sic),  then  sheriff, 
leaving  with  him  the  finger  relic  of  S.  German  as  a  pledge, 
first  Uikhig  it,  before  witnesses,  out  of  the  shi-ine,  he  held  it 
up  to  him  by  the  hair  which  yet  adhered,  reminded  him  to 
take  great  care  of  that  which  could  not  have  a  value  set  on 
it,  and  then  placed  it  in  tho  casket  of  the  sheriff.  The 
devout  Ernest  received  and  treated  it  with  great  respect, 
provi<led  two  lamps  always  burning  for  it,  and  allowed  it  to 
be  exhibited  without  fee,  and  he  himself  soon  received  benefit 
fioni  it,  for  his  son  Hugh,  subject  to  epilepsy,  being  desired 

*'  I.abbe's  Noca  BiMlotheca^  MSS.  li-       notice  of  Abbas  de  Salebi.     What  ho  dicl 
biuruui,  vul.  i.     This  was  omitted  in  the       with  the  luouey,  see  '  G.  de  la  Wirce.' 
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to  watch  it  With  prayer  during  the  night,  was  thereby  com- 
pletely cured  of  his  mournful  infirmity, 

Tiiis  probably  took  place  about  1084  or  5,  and  Ernest 
must  have  already  succeeded  Hugh  fitz  Baldric  as  sheriff  of 
Yorkshire,  and  given  place  to  Ralph  Payiiel  before  1088,  in 
which  year  he  (Ernes  de  Burone)  and  Ivo  Taillebosc  were 
commissioned  by  Rufus  to  take  possession  of  Durham  castlo 
(the  bishop  having  been  exiled)  ;  and  his  commands  were 
executed  by  them  on  the  14th  November. 

This  is  the  last  notice  we  have  of  Erneis,  and  as  his  lands 
were  afterwards  given  with  those  of  Robert  Malet  to  the 
eail  of  Chester,  they  also  may  have  been  forfeited  for  diking 
the  side  of  duke  Robert  in  1106  in  that  unsuccessful  struggle 
for  the  throne  which  cost  all  those  engaged  in  it  all  but  either 
life  or  liberty.  Mr.  Stapleton,  however,  thought  his  estates 
reverted  to  the  crown  by  the  extinction  of  his  issue.  (Holy 
Trinity  Priory,  p.  31.) 

However  that  might  have  been,  Henry  I.  granted  his  manor 
of  Bingley  to  William  Paynel,  and  his  other  estates  were  by 
Henry  II.,  when  duke  of  Normandy,  by  a  remarkable  charter 
dated  at  Devizes,  ....  confirnied  to  Ranulph,  earl  of 
Chester,  as  "  the  fief  of  Ernes  de  Burum  as  his  inheritance," 
together  with  the  lands  of  Robert  Malet  and  Alan  de  Lin- 
cohi,  two  uncles  of  his  (the  earls)  mother.  (Dugdales 
Baronage,  p.  39.) 

If  Ernest  had  any  descendants  they  were,  like  those  of 
Gibert  Tyson,  reduced,  in  consequence  of  his  rebellion,  to  bo 
under-tenants.  He  had  lands  in  Goxhill,  or  Gousle,  in 
Lindsey,  where  the  name  (as  Barun)  was  lingering  as  late  as 
1335. 

A  Godfrey  de  Burun  gave  half  a  bovate  in  Whitton  to 
Thornton  abbey,  in  the  next  century,  and  a  Robert  fitz 
Erneis  gave  a  bovate  and  toft  there  also  (Mon.  Angl.,  ii. 
200)  ;  this  same  R.  fitz  Ernis,  generally  called  de  Gousle 
(Goxhill),  gave  the  church  there  to  Bridlington  priory  (/'A., 
vi.  287).  He  held  two  knights'  fees  (in  Gousle  and  Witton) 
of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  1166.  (Liber  Niger.)  Robert  fitz 
Erneis  with  Adeline,  his  wife,  gave  ten  acres  in  Moresdale 
to  Whitby  abbey.  She  was  daughter  and  heiress  of  John 
Yngelram.  In  the  fragment  of  the  Roll  of  ladies,  boys  and 
girls  of  the  king's  gift  ( 1 1 86),  we  find  the  "  wife  of  Simon  de 
Crievequer,  daughter  of  Robert  fitz  Erneis  and  John  Ingel- 
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ram's  daughter's  daugliter,  aged  28,  with  two  sons  (aet.  5 
and  4)  and  two  daugliters.  The  de  Vers  appear  to  have 
iiil)erited  the  manor  of  Gousle  through  another  daughter 
and  coheir  of  Robert  fitz  Erneis.  Hugli,  son  of  Ernesius 
de  Nevil,  quit-claimed  four  oxgangs  in  Gousle  to  Bridling- 
ton priory.  (Burton's  Mon.  Ebor.,  p.  230.)  Goxhili  in 
Holderness  and  Goxhili  in  Lincolnshire  either  belonged  to  the 
same  family  or  were  often  confounded. 

Arms, — We  have  no  clue  to  the  original  arms  of  the  De 
Buruns,  for  the  coat  of  the  descendants  of  Ralph  is  that  of 
Albert  de  Gresle,  lord  of  Manchester,  with  whom  in  the 
time  of  Henry  11.  they  were  connected  feudally,  and  by 
marriage  as  well  beyond  doubt. 


XXVI.   OSBERNUS  DE   ARCHES. 

Although,  as  M.  D'Anisy  (Recherches  sur  le  Domesday, 
p.  196)  pointed  out,  there  are  several  places  called  Arces  or 
Arches  in  Normandy,  an<l,  though  the  Abb^  de  la  Rue 
was  of  opinion  that  Osbern  came  of  a  family  named  from 
Pont  de  TArche,  the  conjunction  of  the  Christian  name  of 
Osbern  with  de  Arcis  is  strong  confirmation  of  the  asser- 
tion fir«t  made  by  Mr.  Slapleton  (On  the  Barony  of  William 
de  Arques,  Archaeologia,  xxxi.  216)  that  he  might  have 
been  a  younger  brother  of  William  de  Arcis,*^  who  occurs 
in  the  Survey  as  holding  the  valuable  manor  of  Folkstone 
in  Kent  of  Odo  bishop  of  Bayeux.  Osbern  would  then 
have  been  younger  son  of  Godfrid,  viscount  of  Arques,  by 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Gozelin,  the  previous  viscount, 
and  founder  of  the  monasteries  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  the 
Mount  and  of  St.  Amand,  both  near  Rouen.  Arques  is 
the  well  known  and  remarkable  castle  near  Dieppe,  and 
was  then  the  capital  of  a  viscounty,  the  name  no  doubt 
being  derived  from  Arx,  a  citadel.  Godfrid  was  a  son  of 
Osbern  de  Bolbec,  husband  of  Aveline,  one  of  the  sisters  of 
the  duchess  Gunnora,  among  the  numerous  descendants  of 
whose  sisters  and  brother  11  er fast  the  name  of  Osbern  so 
frequently  occurs. 

Osbern  de  Arches  is  first  met  with  in  the  Survey,  and  is 

^'^  St^c  note  33,  uuder  Uoburt  Malct 
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found  therein  possessed  of  sixty-six  manors  in  Yorkshire, 
several  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  York,  others  in  Craven, 
nio.stly  of  little  value  ;  but  the  chief  were  at  Thorpe  (TArch)^ 
4/.  formerly,  'now'  10^.  less  ;  Walton,  4/.  formerly,  'now* 
30.V.  less.  (Nun)  Appleton,  Poppleton,  Oglethorpe,  Newton 
(Kyme),**  and  (Nun)  Monkton. 

In  York  he  had  the  two  houses  of  Brua  the  priest,  and  his 
mother,  twelve  lodging  houses,  and  two  houses  of  the  bishop 
of  Coutances. 

In  Thorpe- -4 rcA  we  have  a  memorial  of  him  to  this  day. 
The  men  of  the  wapentakes  of  Barkeston  and  Skyrack 
refuse  the  testimony  of  Osbern  de  Arches,  that  Gulbert  his 
predecessor  had  all  Thorner  as  by  whose  gift  they  know 
not,  and  it  was  within  the  bounds  of  Ilbert  de  Laci's  castell, 
according  to  the  first  survey,  but  without  by  the  latest. 
Osbern  it  appears  was  in  possession  of  lands  in  divers 
places  which  the  jurors  say  had  belonged  to  William  Malet, 
and  ought  now  to  be  his  son's,  but  Osbern  affirms  that 
Gulbert,*^  his  predecessor  ("  antecessor,"  fo.  374),  had  Apple- 
ton  and  all  the  otiier  lands  without  dispute. 

tu  Lincolnshire  he  got  Grimbold's  manor  in  Scalby  and 
Stratton  with  its  berwick  in  Redburne. 

By  a  charter  printed  from  the  original  in  Drake's 
Eboracum,  p.  602,  he  gave  to  S.  Mary's  abbey,  York,  lands 
in  Poppleton,  Appleton,  Hessay,  and  two  houses  with  land  iu 
S.  Saviour  Gate,  York,  and  this  donation  was  confirmed  by 
the  charter  of  WilHam  Rufus,  1088-9.     (Mon.  Ang.,  iii.  547.) 

Osbern  (called  often  Osbert)*®  de  Arches  was  sheriff  of 
Yorkshire  in  the  early  part  of  Henry  I.'s  reign.  Richard  I. 
confirmed  to  Selby  Abbey  lands  in  Acaster  given  by  *  Osbert  * 
the  viscount.  (Mon.  Angl.  iii.  502.)  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  was  Osbern  do  Arches,  as  at  the  time  of  the 


**  Fulk,  the  tenant  of  OBbem  at  New- 
ion  (Kyuie),  Oglethurpe.  TuwUton.  and 
Catterton,  was  son  uf  Heinfrid  (after  a 
monk  and  prior  of  Whitby,  see  **  Wm.de 
Terci"),  and  sewer  to  Alan  de  Perci. 
J(ol*ert,  son  of  Fulk,  married  Adeliza  de. 
iSt  Qtiintin  as  above. 

"*-•  Who  Gulbert  was  does  not  appear — 
j>robably  a  previous  Norman  grantee,  for 
the  name — not  the  same  as  Gilbert— was 
not  known  in  England  ;  a  reUtiou,  per- 
hiip.s  evt'n  father  of  Oabem,  for  there 
WAA  a  (iulberl  («oii  of  Ercheiibald  the 
yi  count),  the  faithful  servant  of  Osbern 


the  dapifer  (father  of  Williimx  fitz  Os- 
bern) BO  grievously  wound*^  when  hii 
master  was  killed  in  the  duke*s  very 
chamber  at  Vaudreuil,  that  he  became  a 
monk  at  thei  monastery  of  the  Uo)j 
Trinity  of  the  Mount.  All  this  is  from 
his  charter  (No  vi.  in  Chartulary.) 

**  The  name  of  Osbert,  often  an  aii(u 
in  error  of  Osbern,  was  not  forgotten,  for 
in  1267  an  Osbert  de  Arche0  was  holding 
lanfU  in  Bridlington  of  Stephen  Meynil, 
and  Maud,  his  widow,  was  wife  of  sir 
William  de  Cantelupe,  in  l*28tf.— Burton> 
J/uu.  Ebor, 
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Survey  he  had  no  lands  there.  When  he  died  is  uncertain, 
but  he  i)robably  left  several  sons.*^  His  eldest  son  was 
William  de  Arches,  who  with  Ivetta,  his  wife,  founded  a 
priory  at  (Nun)  Monkton  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.  (Mon. 
Anp;l.,  iv.  193.)  He  died  without  male  issue  and  the  manor 
of  Thorp  went  to  his  daughter  Ivetta,  married,  first  to  Roger 
de  Flamville  (Mon.  Angl.,  vi.  971),  and  secondly  to  Adam 
de  Brus  of  Skelton  ;  dying  in  his  lifetime,  1152,  she  was 
buried  at  Gisburn  priory.  The  Bruses  had  Thorpe.  Matilda, 
another  daughter,  was  a  nun  and  prioress  of  Monkton^ 
Adeliza  de  St.  Quintin  (founder  of  Nun  Appleton  priory) 
seems  to  have  been  another  co-heiress  in  right  of  her 
mother,  Agnes  de  Arches,  wife  of  Herbert  de  St.  Quintin, 
who  was  married  several  times  and  had  issue  by  Robert 
fitz  Fulk  (see  note  44)  of  Newton,  Robert  dapifer,  her  heir, 
who  by  his  wife  the  countess  Rose  left  two  daughters  and 
coheiresses  married  to  two  brothers,  William  and  Simon  de 
Kyme. 

Arms. — This  family  of  Arches,  or  de  Arcis,  appears  to 
have  borne  three  arches  of  masonry,  but  a  citadel  (arx)  or 
tower  would  have  been  more  appropriate.  They  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  family  of  De  Arcubus  (or  Bowes),  who 
bore  three  bows  (arcus). 


XXVII.   ODO  BALISTARIUS. 

Odo  is  called  •  Arbalistarius '  (Arcu  balistarius,  the  cross- 
bow-man) in  the  Index  List  of  Tenants  in  Capite  in  York- 
si  i  ire,  but,  more  correctly,  '  Balistarius '  at  the  head  of  the 
Survey  of  his  lands  (fo.  329  b.)  for  so  he  styles  himself  in 
his  charter  to  S.  Mary's  abl)ey. 

The  Balistarius  was  the  captain  or  officer  in  charge  of 
the  stone  and  missile-discharging  engines  used  in  sieges 
before  the  artillery  of  fire.*®    Vitruvius  speaks  of  three  kinds 


*^  Gilbert  de  Arcbes,  probably  one.wit- 
ne.«8ed  with  William  the  foundation 
charter  of  Sa)ley  AlA>ey  {Mon,  Ang,  v.  512), 
and  was  probably  anceator  of  the  de 
Arches  of  Grove,  Notts,  and  those  of 
Craven  Thurstan  and  his  son  Wieline. 
of  the  Fountains  Cartulary,  but  Herbert 
de  Arches  must  have  had  his  name  from 
his  mother. 


^  See  sketches  of  them  in  operation 
by  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  in  his  hict.  de 
V Architecture,  voL  i.  p.  3b3,  and  iii.  98 
(representing  the  siege  of  le  chateau 
Gaillard  by  king  I'hilip  AugUHtus,  1203- 
4,  the  fortress  being  bravely  defended  by 
Roger  de  Lacy,  constable  of  Chester  and 
lord  of  Pontefract. 
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(x.,  XV.  and  xvi.),  and  with  modifications  the  construction 
and  use  of  these  were  handed  down  to  mediseval  times  ; 
and  others,  it  seems,  were  devised,  as  the  mangonel  and 
tr^buchet,*^  the  battering-ram  having  been  laid  aside.  Odo 
was,  no  doubt,  the  officer  in  charge  of  these  military  engines 
in  the  castle  of  York,  and  held  the  lands  given  him  by  the 
service  of  transporting  and  working  them  when  required.^ 
As  only  one  Ingeniator  or  Engineer  occura  in  the  Survey 
(Waldinus,  fo.  365  b.)  it  was  probably  the  balistarii  who 
planned  and  superintended  the  works  of  military  engineer- 
ing as  well. 

Odo  must  have  performed  important  services  to  the 
Conqueror  at  the  siege  of  York,  and  elsewhere,  to  have 
been  awarded  twenty-five  manors.  Eleven  were  in  Lincoln- 
shire and  fourteen  in  this  county,  east  of  York,  which  had 
either  belonged  to  Forne  or  Gamel,  of  these  Skirpenbeck, 
formerly  rated  at  3/.,  '  now '  4/.,  was  the  most  valuable, 
and  here  perhaps  he  made  his  chief  residence.  He  re- 
tained lands  in  demesne  in  three  of  his  Lincolnshire  manors. 
In  York  he  had  three  houses  of  Forne  and  Gamel  and  the 
inn  (hospitium)  of  Eilaf,  also  a  church.  He  possessed  him- 
self of  the  lands  of  Orine  and  Bundi  in  Skirpenbeck,  but 
the  jurors  testify  it  ought  to  be  the  king's  still. 

Subsequently  to  the  Survey,  stylitig  liimself  *  Odo  Balista- 
rius,'  he  gave  four  carucates  aiul  a  half  in  Grimston  to  S. 
Mary's  abbey,  before  llufus's  confirmation  (Mon.  Angl.,  iii. 
547),  and,  afterwards,  added  the  tithes  of  Skirpenbeck  and 
Bugthorpe  {ib,,  548) ;  so  he  was  living  subsequently  to 
1088. 

He  does  not  occur  again  anywhere,  and  William  de  Canci 
was  in  possession  of  Skirpenbeck  and  apparently  all  his 
other  lands  in  Yorkshire  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L  ;  *  by 
purchase,'  says  the  family  pedigree  of  Chauncy  (Clutter- 
buck's  Herts.,  ii.  400),  so  perhaps  Odo  was  in  the  un- 
fortunate rebellion  of  llOti  in  support  of  the  claims  of  duke 


*^  The  trdbuchet  waa  a  great  artificial 
arm  of  wood,  wound  back,  and  throwing, 
when  liberated,  a  minaile  out  of  a  sling. 
See  Sketch  Book  of  Wilars  de  Honecourt, 
architect  of  the  13th  century,  and  note 
by  the  edit<ir  (Pn)fe88or  Willis),  p.  195  ; 
also  VioUet-le  Duc'h  J)trt.  Rautonni  de 
r ArchiUclure,  art.  *  Engin.' 


^  In  Testa  de  NevU  (p.  878),  under 
the  heading  of  'Yyrk  Castle,*  Hobert 
lialistarius,  holds  by  sergeanty  lands  in 
Seiiedale  by  the  serrioe  of  1  balista. 
Robert  de  Qeveldale  and  Thomas  de  G. 
hold  all  G.  by  a  balista  at  Xotk  CasUe  : 
(reign  of  Henry  III.) 
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Robert,  and  therein  lost  his  life  or  lands.     We  have  no  clue 
to  what  family  he  belonged. 


XXVJII.   ALBERICUS  DE   COCI. 

He  had  three  manors  in  Yorkshire,  near  Doncaster,  those 
which  had  been  Sweyn's  in  Hickleton  and  Cadeby,  and 
Artor's  (Arthur)  in  the  former  place ;  and  this  is  all  he 
seems  to  have  had  in  this  or  any  other  county,  unless  he  be 
i<lentical  with  that  mysterious  person  called  elsewhere  in 
the  Survey  *  comes  Albericus,'  and,  in  the  Recapitulation  of 
carncates  (fo.  379),  his  name  is  thus  written  as  the  owner 
of  this  property.  It  is  not  probable  that  Albericus  de  Coci 
was  "  of  the  same  family  as  Amfrid  de  Canci,"  as  Mr.  Hunter 
suggested.^*  (S.  Yoiks.,  i.  133.)  I  think  it  is  far  more 
likely  he  was  none  other  than  that  Alberic  de  Coucy,  who 
was  living  at  this  time,  holding  the  castle,  town  and  fief 
of  Coucy  (near  Laon)  of  the  church  of  Rheims,  and  who,  as 
"  Albericus  de  Cociaco,"  attested  letters  of  Philip  king  of 
France,  dated  1067  and  1076.  This  place  at  an  earlier  date 
was  written  *  Codiciacum ;'  subsequently  however  the  family 
occurs  as  "  de  Coci,"  exactly  as  spelt  in  the  Survey.  From 
Du  Chesne's  history  of  the  house  we  learn  that  Alberic  left, 
by  Ada,  his  wife,  heiress  of  Marie,  a  daughter  and  heiress 
married  to  Enguerrand,  sire  de  Boves,  and  from  them  de- 
scended that  proud  and  potent  line  of  nobles,  who  matched 
with  the  daughters  of  the  great  peers  of  France,  and  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XI.  even  aspired  to  the  throne.  Enguerrand 
VII.,  sire  de  Coucy,  married  in  1365  the  princess  Isabel, 
eldest  daughter  of  Edward  III.,  and  was  created  earl  of 
Bedford,  but  left  no  male  issue.  It  was  Enguerrand  III.^^ 
who,  about  1220,  built  the  famous  keep  of  the  castle  of 
Coucy,*^   which   bears   some    resemblance    to    Conisburgh. 


^^  Cussy.  Cusseium,  near  Bayeux,  in 
the  only  place  in  Normandy  with  a  name 
resembling  CocL 

''  The  Chapter  of  Rheims  compLiined 
to  king  Philip  Augustus  of  tlie  ravages 
committed  by  this  baron  in  their  lands. 
He  replied,  *'  I  can  do  no  more  for  you 
than  prai/  the  Sire  de  Cuticy  to  leave  you 
unmolested."    Another  of  them  boasted, 


"  Roi  je  ne  suis, 
Prince,  ni  comte  aussi 
Je  suis  le  sire  de  Coucy.*' 
This  family  held  lands  in  Yorkshire.  See 
Baronage  p.  i.,  761.     Alexander  II.,  King 
of  Scotland,  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Eng^ierrand  III. 

"  See  Viollet-leDuc's  Diet.  Raisonni 
dc  V Architecture  for  plans,  Ac  ,  iL  109, 1 18, 
5,  6 ,  the  keep,  v.  75,  &c. 
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Nothing  more  is  recorded  of  Alberic  de  Coucy,  but  in  case 
of  his  identity  with  count  Alberic  being  proved,  and  there 
are  good  grounds  for  the  supposition,  what  is  known  of 
the  count  is  here  given.  Simeon  of  burliam  says  he  was 
appointed  earl  of  Northumberland  after  the  murder  of 
Walchor,  bishop  of  Durham  (14  May,  1080),  who  had  ad- 
ministered that  ofBce;  but  Alberic  very  soon  after  eitlier 
resigned,  or  being  found  unfit  for  the  clifficulties  of  this 
import^mt  post,  was  removed ;  still  he  must  have  inspired 
the  king  with  confidence  even  to  have  got  it.  As  *  Alberi- 
cus  comes  Nord.anhymbrorum '  following  *  Alanus  comes 
Orientalium  Anglorum,'**  he  witnessed  the  king's  charter 
to  the  abbey  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  dated  Winchester, 
31  May,  1081.  (Mon.  Angl.,  iii.  141.)  The  king,  appa- 
rently on  his  death-bed,  sent  *  count  Alberic '  to  his 
son  Robert,  offering  him  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  (Ord. 
Vit.,  V.  X.)  An  amusing  story  is  told  of  count  Alberic  in 
the  Chronicle  of  John  Brompton,  abbot  of  Jervaulx.  (15th 
century,  X.  Scriptores,  col.  1255.)  Although  a  powerful 
man,  he  was  very  ambitious  and  consulted  the  devil,  who 
told  him  he  should  have  Greece,  whereupon  he  went  to 
that  country,  but  the  people  not  only  would  not  have  him, 
but  desjjoiled  and  drove  him  away.  A  wiser  man  he  at 
last  got  back  to  Normandy,  and  the  king  (Henry,  but  ?) 
gave  him  a  noble  widow  in  marriage.  It  was  only  at  the 
altar  he  learnt  her  name  was  Grecia  (Grace),  when  he 
suddenly  discerned  how  the  devil  had  cajoled  him. 

The  "Albericus  Comes"  of  the  Survey  liad  held  ten 
manors  in  Wilts,  two  in  Oxfordshire,  several  in  Northants, 
all  the  lands  of  Harding  in  Leicestershire  (seventeen  manors), 
and  six  manors  in  Warwickshire,  but  they  are  all  recorded 
as  again  in  the  king's  hands,  except  those  in  Warwickshire, 
which  were  then  in  the  custody  of  Goisfrid  de  Wirce. 

Dugdale(Bar.  i.,  188)  thought  there  was  Httle  doubt  of  his 
being  the  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Oxford,  but  this  is  not  so, 
for  Alberic  de  Vere  occurs  in  the  Survey  and  was  a  different 
person. 

^  This    can  be    no    other  than  earl  and  also  that,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 

Alan  '  Hufus '   of    Hichmond,  as  earl  of  he  was  about  to  be  married  to  Matilda, 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  appointed  no  doubt  daughter  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland, 

after  the    con.Hpiracjr  and  flight  of  mrX  who  afterwaitls  became  queen  of  Uenry  1* 

Knlph  the  (^ael.  1074.     This  should  have  {OnL  Vit,  Vtll.  xziL) 
been  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Alan, 
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By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  FOWLER,  M.A.,  P.8.A. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Jour- 
nal is  an  account  of  the  St.  William  window  in  York  Minster, 
by  my  brother  Mr.  James  Fowler,  F.S.A.,  intended  as  a  first 
instalment  towards  the  carrying  out  of  a  suggestion  made  by 
Mr.  Winston  in  1846,  for  a  complete  description  of  all  the 
York  glass.  The  present  notes  are  offered  as  a  further  con- 
tribution in  the  same  direction. 

The  St.  Cuthbert  window  occupies  the  south  end  of  the 
eastern  transept,  and  corresponds  in  form,  dimensions,  and 
general  arrangement,  with  the  St.  William  window,  whicK  is 
at  the  north  end  of  the  same  transept.  But  the  former  only 
contains,  exclusive  of  tracery  lights,  eighty-five  panels  as 
aj^ainst  one  hundred  and  five  in  the  latter,  the  difference 
being  occasioned  by  St.  Cuthbert's  having  only  two  rows 
under  the  lowest  transom,  the  upper  of  these  rows  with 
lofty  canopies,  and  St.  William's  having  one  extra  row  higher 
up.  In  St.  Cuthbert's,  the  tracery-lights  have  all  disappeared, 
but  Torre  has  preserved  notes  of  those  which  contained 
figures,  twenty-one  in  number. 

In  its  original  condition,  the  window  contained  the  follow- 
ing subjects,  proceeding  from  the  lowest  row  upward,  an 
arrangement  often  adopted  in  works  of  this  description. 

1.  Under  the  lowest  transom  :  The  donors,  or  those  who 
were  associated  with  or  honoured  by  them,  grouped  in  atti- 
tudes of  devotion  around  a  grand  central  figure  of  St. 
Cuthbert. 

2.  From  the  lowest  tracery  to  the  transom  :  Subjects 
beginning  with  the  birth  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  continuing 
through  the  following  periods,  each  with  its  own  miracles  as 
well  as  more  ordinary  events,  a.  His  childhood,  boyhood, 
and  youth.     6.  His  monastic  life  at  Old  Melrose,  Ripon,  and 

VOL.    IV.  I 
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Lindisfame.  c.  His  first  retirement  to  Fame  island,  d.  His 
life  as  bishop  of  Lindisfarne.  e.  His  second  retirement  to 
Fame  island,  and  death  there,  f.  His  shrines,  and  miracles 
after  death. 

3.  In  the  tracery  :  Saints  and  Angels. 

Here  we  may  observe  that  nearly  all  the  St.  Cuthbert  sub- 
jects are  taken  from  his  changeful  and  eventful  Ufe,  and  not 
more  that  three,  or  five  at  the  most,  from  the  period  after 
his  death.  Again,  many  of  the  saints  in  the  tracery  lights 
have  been  persons  with  whom  he  was  more  or  less  connected 
on  earth.  In  the  St,  William  window  it  is  far  otherwise. 
There  was  in  fact  so  little  to  be  said  or  pictured  concern- 
ing his  life,  that  the  designers  of  the  window  were  obliged  to 
take  their  subjects  principally  from  the  mass  of  legend  that 
centred  in  his  dead  body  and  the  local  shrine.  In  the  case 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  there  was  no  lack  of  marvellous  and  pic- 
turesque incident  connected  with  the  lifeless  but  uncormpted 
body.  Where,  however,  so  much  of  his  personal  history  had 
been  recorded  by  the  Venerable  Bede  and  others,  it  was 
but  natural  to  turn  to  their  accounts  for  scenes  characteristic 
of  the  particular  saint.  Healings  at  shrines,  etc.,  which 
abound  in  the  St.  William  window,  might  have  been  kept  in 
stock,  so  as  to  serve  for  one  saint  as  well  as  for  another ;  but 
when  we  see  a  nimbed  figure  of  a  boy  at  play  with  his  head 
downwards  and  his  heels  in  the  air,  or  of  a  monk  remon- 
strating with  the  crows  that  stole  his  thatch,  we  feel  at  once 
that  we  are  in  company  with  none  other  than  St.  Cuthbert 
himself. 

In  the  present  attempt  to  restore  the  panels  to  something 
like  what  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been  their  original 
order,  I  have  been  guided  in  the  first  place  by  the  order  of 
the  subjects  in  the  lives  of  the  saint,  on  which  point  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  presently.  But  there  is  a  further  matter  to 
bQ  attended  to  in  such  a  work  as  this,  namely,  the  alternation 
of  coloured  backgrounds.  These,  which  were  generally 
red  and  blue,  were  so  arranged  in  windows  of  this  style  and 
date,  that  each  light,  irrespective  of  transoms,  was  occupied 
by  backgrounds  of  the  same  colour  from  the  bottom  of  the 
window  to  the  tracery.  When,  as  in  the  present  instances, 
the  number  of  lights  is  uneven,  there  must  have  been  one 
more  light  of  red  backgrounds  than  of  blue,  or  vice  versd. 
In  the  St.  Cuthbert  window,  the  large  predominance'  of  red 
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backgrounds  among  the  existing  panels  shews  that  the  ori- 
ginal order  of  lights  has  been  red,  blue,  red,  blue,  red  ;  while 
in  the  St.  William  window,  it  has  been  blue,  red,  blue,  red, 
blue.  (S.  W.  W.  206.)  *  It  has  accordingly  been  necessary 
to  restore  the  proper  succession  of  backgrounds  as  well  as  a 
historical  sequence  of  subjects  ;  hence  we  have  "  Birth," 
Red  background ;  "  Baptism,'*  Blue,  and  so  on,  each  row 
being  read  from  left  to  right,  and  the  whole  series,  as  above 
stated,  from  the  lowest  row  upward.  Furthermore,  as  is 
also  usual  in  windows  of  this  kind,  the  backgrounds  to  the 
canopies  are  counterchanged  with  those  of  the  lights  below 
them,  which  affords  an  agreeable  contrast  and  variety,  with- 
out interfering  with  the  generally  perpendicular  effect  of  the 
whole  design.  This  effect  of  coloured  backgrounds  is  seen 
to  perfection  in  the  magnificent  east  window  of  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  which  has  fourteen  lights,  the  two  middle  ones 
with  red  backgrounds,  the  rest  red  and  blue  alternately. 

In  the  St.  Cuthbert  window,  as  in  St.  William's,  one  row  of 
compartments  is  now  filled  with  white  glass  and  frag- 
ments ;  five  more  panels  contain  subjects  plainly  not  belong- 
ing to  the  original  series.  In  the  course  of  the  separate 
descri[)tions,  I  have  suggested  ten  subjects  from  St.  Cuthbert's 
life,  «'is  having  possibly  occupied  lost  panels.* 

With  regard  to  the  order  of  the  descriptions,  I  have,  after 
much  consideration,  followed  a  method  differing  from  that 
adopted  in  the  account  of  the  St.  William  window.  There, 
the  panels  are  described  according  to  their  present  confused 
arrangement,  a  plan  which  has  the  advantage  of  being 
convenient  for  comparing  with  the  window  on  the  spot. 
But,  where  one  reader  will  do  this,  many  will  read  the 
account  without  seeing  the  window  ;  and  I  conceive  that  for 
them  it  will  be  better  to  have  the  subjects,  so  far  as  may  be, 
in  their  historical  and  original  sequence. 

I  have  made  a  list  of  the  panels  in  their  present  order 
with  references  to  the  numbers  according  to  the  conjectured 
original  order,  and  the  pages  at  which  the  various  descrip- 
tions may  be  found.     This  will  enable  any  one  to  consult 

'  I  shall  in  future  refer  to  the  iiccount  ing  to  anything  now  in  tlie  window,  and 

of  the  St.  William  window  in  this  abbre-  of  which  I  am  unable  to  give  any  positive 

vL-ited  form,  the  number  referring  to  the  explanation.     They  may  or  may  not  all 

pa^e  in  vol.  iii.  of  this  journal.  have   related    to    original    panels.      Se« 

^  There  are  some  of  Torre's  descrip-  below,  p.  374. 
tions  which  I  cannot  identify  as  belong- 

8  2 
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them  in  connection  with  the  window  itself  with  perfect  ease  ; 
while  in  the  order  adopted  in  this  account,  the  reader 
may  obtain  such  a  connected  and  historical  view  of  the 
whole  series,  as  the  window  was  originally  designed  to 
convey,     (p.  370.) 

A  few  words  may  here  be  said  as  to  what  we  know  of 
successive  disarrangements  and  repaira.  The  first  would  pro- 
bably be  when  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  if  the  tradition  be 
accepted,  took  out  the  glass  to  preserve  it  in  the  civil  war 
time.  (S.  W.  W.  204 — 206.)  Similar  stories,  however,  are 
told  of  King's  College  Chapel,  and,  I  believe,  of  other 
churches  in  which  much  ancient  glass  has  been  preserved. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  the  Puritans  left  much  work  for  the 
glass-destroyers  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  not  only 
in  village  churches,  but  in  Cathedrals,  as  for  example  at 
Durham.  If  the  York  glass  was  taken  out  as  it  is  stated  to 
have  been,  Torre's  notes,  made  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1 7th 
century,  probably  represent  the  order  in  which  the  panels 
were  replaced  at  the  Restoration.  This  order  is  somewhat 
disconnected,  but  in  the  main  historical,  the  childhood  sub- 
jects being  at  the  top,  then  the  earlier  and  then  the  later 
manhood,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  each  case,  and,  lastly,  the 
shrine  subjects  at  the  bottom.  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
reverses  the  order  from  below  upward.  If  however  the 
panels  were  bestowed  in  boxes  after  removal,  from  above 
downward,  in  something  like  their  original  order,  and  the 
glaziers  who  replaced  them,  again  from  above  downward, 
began  at  the  tops  of  the  boxes,  then  those  panels  which  had 
been  at  the  bottom  of  the  window  would  go  to  the  top,  and 
vice  versd,  while  the  middle  ones  would  remain  pretty  nearly 
where  they  were.  In  Gent's  History  of  York  (1730,  p.  155) 
is  a  list  of  the  subjects,  in  which  a  few  can  be  identified,  and 
these  are  almost  invariably  described  as  being  where  they  are  at 
present,  so  that  between  Torre's  time  and  Gent's  many  panels 
must  have  been  taken  out  and  put  back  in  difierent  places. 
But  since  Gent  describes  some  as  being  placed  otherwise 
than  at  present,  there  must  have  been  other  disturbances 
since  1730  or  thereabout.  And  some  at  least  of  these  may 
have  been  in  1775,  when  the  tracery-lights  were  re- 
glazed. 

Each  removal  since  the  first  has  doubtless  been  for  the 
purpose  of  repairs  necessitated  by  the  decay  of  the  lead 
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work  or  by  injury  from  actual  violence.  The  first  removal, 
in  the  civil  war  time,  was  probably  effected  in  great  haste, 
involving  the  unintentional  destruction  of  some  panels,  and 
the  more  or  less  injury  of  all.  Subsequent  repairs  have 
been  executed  in  a  rough  and  unskilful  manner,  as  in  the  St. 
William  window  (S.  W.  W.  206.)  Some  of  the  panels  are 
now  so  patched  that  they  cannot  be  made  out  with  any 
certainty  ;  others  again  could  not  have  been  identified  with- 
out Torre's  notes,  which,  defective  and  ludicrously  beside 
the  mark  as  they  are  in  some  cases,  furnish  particulars  now 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  shew  that  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury the  window  was  in  much  better  condition  than  it  is  at 
present. 

The  Carlisle  subjects,  described  in  connection  with  those 
in  the  present  series  with  which  they  respectively  corres- 
pond, are  painted  on  the  backs  of  the  choir-stalls  in  Car- 
lisle Cathedral,  so  as  to  be  seen  in  the  aisles.  In  the  south 
aisle  are  seventeen  subjects  from  the  legend  of  St.  Anthony, 
and  twenty-two  from  that  of  St.  Augustine,  as  might  well 
have  been  thought  appropriate  in  a  church  of  Austin  Canons ; 
and  in  the  north  aisle,  seventeen  subjects  from  the  legend  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  who  would  naturally  be  honoured  in  a  place 
with  which  he  had  been  connected  during  life.  (See  York 
subjects,  No.  67,  p.  336.)  In  this  aisle  are  also  paintings  of 
the  twelve  Apostles.  All  have  been  figured  in  outline,  though 
very  imperfectly,  and  without  any  of  the  original  character, 
by  Lady  C.  G.  V.  Harcourt.^  I  have  taken  careful  notes  of 
all  the  St.  Cuthbert  paintings  on  the  spot,  and  have  made 
out  some  important  particulars  both  in  the  subjects  and 
in  the  accompanying  rhymed  couplets.  The  general  arrange- 
ment is  that  of  compartments  following  one  another  in  six 
columns  read  from  top  to  bottom,  thus  : — 

^  Legends  of  St   Augustine,   St.  An-      back  of  the  stalls  in  Carlisle  Cathedral, 
thony,  and  St.  Cuthbert,  painted  on  the      Carlisle  :  C.  Thumam  and  Sons.     1868. 
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York  No. 

Paga 

1.  Figure  seated ;  subject  unknown 

2.  Cuthbert  forbid  layks  and  plays 
8.  Angel  curing  his  knee 

4.  Vision  of  St  Aidan*s  soul 

22 
24,  25 

26 

29 
32 
83 

84 
86 

89 

37,88 

23 

61,62 

50,  51,  55 
71 

81 

57 
82! 

283 
285 
287 

291 
295 
296 

299 
801 
805 

803 

284 
832 

318 
339 
852 

824 
856 

5.  With  his  palfrey,  fed  on  journey 

6.  Arrival  at  Melrose 

7.  Entertaining  an  angel 

8.  Boinil's  prophecy 

9.  Preaching 

10.  Praying  in  sea 

11.  Fed  by  eagle 

12.  HolyweU 

13.  Consecration 

14.  Expels  demons  and  builds  in  Fame 

15.  Restores  dying  child 

16.  Dies  in  Fame 

17.  Crows  ask  his  pardon 

18.  His  body  found  whole 

19.  Left  bhuik  from  the  first. 

The  paintings  are  generally  coarse  in  character  ;  the  pre- 
vailing pigments  are,  bright  red,  yellow  ochre,  and  bright 
green.  The  faces  are  much  more  carefully  executed  than 
the  rest  of  the  figures,  etc.,  and  apparently  by  a  superior 
hand.  Some  of  the  subjects  have  evidently  been  purposely 
defaced.  The  first  of  all,  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner, 
shews  nothing  more  than  the  remains  of  a  figure  seated, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  had  an  inscription.  Each  of  the 
othei*s  has  a  couple  of  lines  in  English  verse  painted  over 
it  in  bold  black  letters  with  red  capitals.  Such  illustrative 
couplets  are  found  in  some  windows,  e,g.y  at  All  Saints, 
North  Street,  and  St.  Martin's,  Coney  Street,  York,  but  have 
never  been  introduced  in  the  St.  Cuthbert  and  St.  William 
windows,  or  in  the  great  east  window  of  the  Minster.  Gun- 
ton  has  preserved  a  curious  series  formerly  at  Peterborough. 
A  disadvantage  in  the  use  of  them  is  that  they  break  up  the 
continuity  of  the  lights  too  much,  especially  in  lofty  windows. 

The  two  illuminated  MSS.  wtdch  are  so  often  referred  to 
in  this  article  are  both  of  considerably  earlier  date  than  the 
window.  The  earlier  of  these,  cited  as  "  Oxf.  MS.'*  is  in 
the  Hbrary  of  University  College,  Oxford,  [MS.  clxv.],  and 
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has  probably  come  from  Durham  Abbey.  It  is  beautifully 
written  on  200  leaves  of  vellum,  size  about  8  inches  by 
5,  and  is  in  an  early  binding.  It  contains  Bede's  prose 
life  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  two  miracles  from  his  Eccle- 
siastical History  (iv.  30,  32),  with  seven  supplementary 
chapters,  which  may  be  found  in  substance  in  the  Historia 
Translalionis  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  Martii,  tom.  III.'  p.  127.  etc.) 
and  in  Symeon.  Also  a  life  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  leonine 
verse,  by  an  unknown  author,  printed  in  Biogr.  Misc. 
Surtees  Soc.  vol.  8.  Each  chapter  in  the  prose  portion 
has  a  drawing  in  coloured  outline,  illustrative  of  its  con-* 
tents,  and  there  is  a  frontispiece  in  two  oompartments 
representing  the  scribe  at  his  work,  and  presenting  it 
finished  to  a  monk.  Also  three  initial  letters,  one  with 
a  figure  of  a  monk  reading  at  a  desk,  another  with  a  gro- 
tesque animal,  and  a  third  with  scroll  work.  These, 
and  the  frontispiece,  are  filled  in  with  colour  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  writing  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  several  books  given  by  Bp.  Carileph  to  the 
monastery  of  Durham,  and  therefore  written  previous  to 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  cannot  be  earlier  than 
1080,  the  date  of  the  assassination  of  bishop  Walcher,  men- 
tioned fo.  1 63,  and  the  character  of  the  writing  shews  that 
it  is  not  much  later.  The  pictures  at  the  heads  of  the 
chapters  seem  earlier  in  style  than  the  writing,  and  may 
perhaps  have  been  done  by  an  artist  somewhat  advanced  in 
life.  They  are  drawn  in  clear,  bold  outlines  of  red,  green, 
blue,  and  purple,  without  shading,  on  the  plain  vellum  sur- 
face. The  figures  are  long  and  thin,  often  in  exaggerated 
attitudes,  the  form  of  the  body  and  limbs  being  displayed 
through  the  slight  drapery  in  the  classic  manner.  The 
monks  are  in  monastic  habits,  of  colours  chosen  solely  for 
pictorial  eflFect,  and  tonsured  ;  some  have  blue  hair,  others 
red.  The  laymen  are  in  short  flowing  tunics,  sometimes 
with  cloaks  over  these,  and  they  are  generally  bareheaded, 
but  sometimes  in  conical  caps  ending  in  tassels.  The  build- 
ings are  Romanesque  in  character,  having  low  imbricated 
roofs,  semicircular  headed  openings  and  panels,  voluted 
capitals,  characteristic  turrets,  apsidal  terminations,  etc.  The 
representations  of   the  shrine  in  the  later  illustrations  are 

3  In  future  cited  as ''BoU." 
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peculiarly  interesting.  The  type  ia  a  stone  substructure 
witli  arclied  openings,  plinths,  etc.  On  it  a  cloth  hanging 
loosely  like  a  table-cloth  about  half-way  down ;  and  on  this  a 
feretory  with  arched  openings  or  panels  on  the  side,  and  a 
high  pitched  imbricated  roof  with  gable-crossea  and  cresting. 
In  one  iUustration,  the  same  feretory  is  being  carried  by  two 
men  on  two  poles,  with  the  cloth  hanging  down  below  it. 
Altogether,  though  less  archaic,  tlie  pictures  bear  a  marked 
resemblance  to  those  described  and  copied  in  Arc/iaoloffia, 
xxiv.,  frotQ  the  MS.  Csedmon  of  the  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, in  the  Bodleian  Library.  There  are  very  often  two 
successive  stages  in  one  incident  represented  in  the  same 
picture.  See  our  woodcuts,  from  photographs  of  the 
originals,  taken  on  a  slightly  reduced  scale  by  Mr,  James  Hat), 
of  VVinterton,  pp.  297,  341. 


URHAM  ABBEY  has  pro- 
bably been  also  the  ori- 
ginal home  of  the  other 
volume,  cited  as  "  LawsoD 
MS.,"  which  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Sir  John  Lawson, 
of  Brough  Hall,  Bart. 
Several  leaves  are  want- 
ing ;  it  now  contains  200, 
in  size  about  fl^in.  by 
3fin.,  sadly  cropped  in  a 
later  binding.  The  handwriting  is  of  about  a.d.  1150, 
and  tliure  are  forty-five  illuminations  remaining,  of  which 
eight  are  represented  in  Kaine's  "St.  Cuthbert,"  and  of 
wliich  six,  together  with  the  inilial  letter  at  the  head 
of  this  paragra|)h  from  the  same  MS.,  are  here,  by  the 
kind  permis.sion  of  Canon  Raiiie,  reproduced  fi-om  the 
old  blocks.  The  illustrated  portion  is  contained  in  the 
first  eiglity  leaves,  and  consists  of  Bede's  prose  life,  with 
two  chapters  from  his  Eccl.  Hist.,  as  in  the  Oxford  MS. 
The  remainder  contains  the  seven  supplementary  chapters, 
as  in  Oxford  MS. ;  some  furtlier  miracles  ;  the  "  Jfis- 
iorica  Narratio,"  as  in  Boll.  138  ;  more  miracles,  and 
matter    relating    to    the    history  of  the  church  of  Durham 
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and  its  possessions.  The  pictures,  as  a  rule,  occupy  a 
whole  page,  and  generally  have  rectangular  backgrounds 
of  gol(i,  occupying  about  one-third  of  the  whole  space, 
and  surrounded  by  about  an  inch  of  buff,  red,  or  blue  ; 
these  are  not  indicated  in  the  cuts.  Many  of  them  have 
architectural  canopies,  similar  to  those  in  the  Carlisle 
paintings.  They  are  not  in  outline,  but  painted  in  the  ordi- 
nary style  of  illuminations,  apparently  with  much  more 
attention  to  truthful  detail  than  those  in  the  Oxford  MS., 
though  with  rather  less  artistic  skill  and  effect.  They  are 
diawn  on  a  larger  scale,  and  contain  fewer  figures.  St. 
Cuthbert  and  other  monks  are  in  the  regular  black  Benedic- 
tine habit,  with  leather  boots,  the  former  often  with  his 
crutch-handled  stick  or  prior's  staff,  as  at  York  and  Carlisle. 
Ships,  as  in  the  Oxford  MS.,  have  both  ends  alike,  or  nearly 
so,  with  long  beaked  ends.  Buildings,  again,  are  wholly 
Norman  in  design  and  detail,  and  some  are  drawn  in  close 
accordance  with  Bede's  descriptions.  In  all  the  Fame  island 
scenes,  the  artist  has  been  careful  to  introduce  a  little  fore- 
ground of  sea.  See  Nos.  60,  76,  woodcuts  from  Raine.  The 
tomb  is  represented  as  quite  plain,  without  the  feretory  ;  in 
one  case  it  has  a  ridged  top,  and  in  another  there  is  a  white 
cloth  on  it,  as  in  the  Oxford  MS. 

The  principal  original  sources  of  information  with  regard 
to  St.  Cuthbert,  namely,  the  contemporary  life  by  the  anony- 
mous monk  of  Lindisfarne,  the  better  known  and  somewhat 
later  prose  life  by  Bede,  the  history  of  the  translation  and 
peregrinations  of  the  body  of  the  saint  from  a.d.  875  to 
1080,*  and  the  History  of  the  Translation  of  1104,  are  con- 
tained in  the  Bollandists'  "Acta  SS.  Martii,"  Tom.  III.  The 
fabulous  Irish  Life,  ("  Libellus  de  Ortu,"  etc.)  is  printed  in 
Biog.  Misc.,  Surtees  Soc,,  vol.  8.  Symeon's  History  of  the 
Church  of  Durham  is  best  given  in  the  edition  of  Thomas 
Bedford,  Lond.  1732.  The  ** Libellus"  of  Reginald  is  con- 
tained in  the  first  volume  of  the  Surtees  series ;  it  abounds 
in  posthumous  miracles,  but  these  are  only  very  sparingly 
represented  in  the  window.     See  above,  p.  250.     Capgrave's 

*  The  best  editions  of  these  three  are  tvriana   of  England     (Pre- Reformation 

to  be  found  in  Beda  Opera  Hiatorica  Series).     Smith's  Bede,  fo.  Cantab.  1722 

Minora^   with   Appendix,  published   bj  is  a  very  fine  collection  of  Bede's  his' 

the  English   Historical  Society  in  1849  torical   works,  including    King   Alfred*' 

(vol.  ii.).  Stevenson's  translations  of  Bede  Anglo  Saxon  translation  of  the  Ecclesi" 

and  of  Symeon  are  in  The  Church  His*  astical  History. 
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Life  is  a  mere  compilation,  and  the  lections,  etc.,  in  the 
Breviaries  are  taken  from  or  founded  on  Bede. 

Among  modern  books  on  St.  Cuthbert,  the  most  useful  in 
connection  with  our  present  subject  are,  Raine's  "  St.  Cuth- 
bert," Durham,  1828,  and  Eyre's  "  History  of  St.  Cuthbert/' 
London,  1849.  Both  give  copious  extracts  from  original 
materials,  with  abundance  of  illustrative  matter.  Bede  is 
easily  accessible  to  the  English  reader  in  various  translations, 
and  from  the  point  where  his  Life  begins,  namely,  the  call 
of  the  boy  from  his  "  layks  and  plays,"  it  would  in  itself 
serve  as  almost  a  suflScient  "  guide "  or  "key"  to  the  window. 
There  are  many  Lives  of  St.  Cuthbert,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  but  those  which  have  been  mentioned  are  the  most 
important* 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  descriptions  of  the  various  corn- 
partments,  in  their  supposed  original  order. 


L  FIGURES  GROUPED  AROUND  ST.  CUTHBERT. 

1.  Archbishop  Bowet.® 

(Now  1.)  Before  a  desk,  on  which  Hes  open  a  conven- 
tional book,  kneels  a  mitred  prelsite,  junctis  manibtis,  with  a 
cross  between  his  hands,  in  blue  chasuble  (of  modern  glass), 
with  remains  of  pallium.  At  the  back  are  hangings  of  pink 
and  white  breadths  alternately,  with  green  spots.  The  panel 
is  much  mutilated,  and  consists  to  a  great  extent  of  fragments 
and  patches,  among  which  may  be  discerned  parts  of  an 
inscription,  fragmentary  and  unintelligible. 

t^er ;  fera ;    lorta ;  f)m    . 
Background,  red. 

7'orre,  97  (1)/  "  The  bottom  row  of  all,  and  iu  the  first  light  an  abp. 
robed  B.,  pall,  A.  myter  0.,  kneelu  at  prayer  before  an  altar,  w^**  a  book 


*  The  Nova  Legenda  Anglia  of  Cap- 
grave  would  scarcely  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  designers  of  the  window,  though 
there  is  a  MS.  copy  of  it  now  in  York 
Minster  Library.  Capgrave  was  bom  in 
1393,  and  died  in  14H4.  but  it  is  not 
known  at  what  period  of  his  life  the 
Nova  I^g^nda  was  compiled. 

•  Notices  of  the  persons  represented 


in  this  part  of  the  window  will  be  found 
after  No.  10. 

^  The  numbers  immediately  following 
Torre's  name  are  those  given  by  himself ; 
those  in  parentheses  are  Torre's  numbers 
translated  into  a  series  beginning  at  the 
bottom  of  the  window,  to  correspond 
with  the  other  numberings. 
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there ujx)n  open,  grasping  his  cross-stafif  in  both  his  hands,  having  under- 
neath his  name  thus  written,  Uenricus  Archiepus  Ebor." 

Identified  as  Abp.  Bowet  by  the  pallium,  cross,  and  the 
Christian  name  preserved  by  Torre. 

2.  Cardinal  Beaufort. 

(Now  2.)  A  mitred  bishop  in  red  chasuble  (patched)  with 
gold  orphreys,  the  marginal  one  jewelled  blue,  with  a  rich 
crosier,  is  kneeling  jundis  manibus,  A  portion  of  chain- 
armour  is  seen  as  if  through  a  square  opening  in  the 
chasuble,  and  the  hands  appear  to  be  protected  by  gauntlets. 
This,  however,  may  be  insertion.  Behind  him  hangs  a  car- 
dinal's hat  with  red  cords,  like  that  in  the  representation  of 
St.  Jerome  at  Metliley  (Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal,  ii., 
226).  Floor  of  ornamental  pavers.  Hangings  as  in  No.  1, 
but  blue  and  green,  with  yellow  spots.  Fragments  of  in- 
scription, (tta i%  :  EJB. 

Background,  blue. 

Torre,  98  (2)  '*  In  second  light  kneels  a  bp.,  habited  gu.,  striped  0., 
myter  A.,  crosjer  0.     Underneath  is  written,  Cuthbertus  Epus." 

Identified  by  the  cardinal's  hat,  crosier,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion, which  probably  was  Cardinalis  Wintoniensis.  Torre's 
account  of  it  cannot  be  right. 

3.  Duke  HaMPHKEY. 

(Now  3.)  Before  a  desk,  with  conventional  book,  kneels  a 
mutilated  figure  in  blue  cloak  bordered  white,  over  blue  coat 
with  white  girdle,  with  both  his  hands  elevated  separately. 
On  his  head  some  remains  of  a  coronet.  A  fragment  of 
hangings  as  in  No.  1.     Inscription,  HBuj  ©loucwtrr. 

Background,  red. 

Torre,  99  (3).  "  In  third  light,  the  same  bp.,  habited  B.,  is  again 
kneeling  before  an  altar,  with  a  book  open  upon  it,  and  both  his  hands 
elevated  and  expanded,  and  under  written,  St»»  Cuthbertus." 

Identified  by  the  inscription,  which,  however,  Torre  again 
gives  wrongly.  Has  each  figure  originally  had  Sancte  Cuthberte 
ora  pro  nobis  f 
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4.  Cardinal  Kemp. 

(Now  5.)  Before  a  desk  kneels,  junctis  manibus^  an  arch- 
bishop in  red  chasuble,  with  gold  border,  jewelled  blue  and 
purple,  and  pallium,  below  which  is  shewn  a  green  dalmatic 
over  a  red  tunicle  and  white  alb.  Hangings,  blue  and  green, 
with  yellow  spots.  Cardinal's  hat,  with  red  strings  and 
single  tassels  as  above,  hanging  up.  Inscription,  <$TitDar 
fflartinalKS  ©ftor.  The  word  Edwar(dusj  cannot  have  formed 
any  part  of  the  original  inscription,  and  indeed  looks  like 
a  patch. 

Background,  blue. 

Torrey  101  (5).  "  In  fifth  light  kneels  another  abp.  before  an  altar, 
with  book  open  upon  it,  he  being  habited  A.,  his  cross-staff  0." 

Identified  by  the  pallium,  cross,  cardinal's  hat,  and  the 
words  Cardinalis  Ebor. 

5.  Cardinal  Longley. 

(Now  4.)  Before  a  desk,  on  which  is  a  white  figured  cloth, 
and  over  it  a  red  one,  with  a  conventional  book  lying  open 
upon  it,  kneels  a  mitred  and  bearded  bishop  in  albe  and  blue 
cope,  with  crosier,  and  junctis  manibm.  There  appear  to  be 
some  remains  of  a  cardinal's  hat  and  cords.  Hangings  as  in 
No.  1.     The  following  fragments  of  an  inscription  may  be 

made  out :  te  p  aia  ^Tf)  longirs  i!?pt  liunrim  qui  t^tam  fenestra 
fifii  ffcit. 

Background,  red. 

Tm-re,  100  (4).  "In  fourth  light  kneels  another  abp.,  before  an  altar, 
robed  B.,  jmll  and  myter  A.,  cross-staff  0." 

Identified  by  the  inscription,  crosier,  and  cardinal's  hat. 

Canopies,  1 — 5.  Very  low,  the  central  one  quite  rudi- 
mentary, being  encroached  on  by  the  figure  of  St.  Cuthbert. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  in  these  five  compartments  the 
hangings  alternate,  so  that  pink  and  white  go  with  the  red 
backgrounds,  and  blue  and  green  with  the  blue  ones. 
Browne  thinks  they  allude  to  the  arms  of  Longley,  paly  of 
arg.  and  vert,  but  the  "palewise"  arrangement  is  merely 
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that  of  the  breadths  of  cloth.  In  4,  5,  behind  the  thick  iron 
bar,  are  inserted  scraps  of  streaked  ruby,  etc.,  in  the  hne 
hidden  by  it,  apparently  original. 

6.  Henry  V. 

(Now  6.)  At  a  desk,  with  white  figured  cover  and  con- 
ventional open  book,  kneels  a  king  in  red  mantle  lined  with 
ermine,  and  high  crown ;  with  a  smooth,  youthful,  earnest 
face  ;  both  his  hands  elevated  separately,  and  his  eyes  look- 
ing upward  and  towards  the  central  figure  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
as  do  all  the  faces  in  this  series.  Behind  him  are  hangings 
of  alternate  breadths  of  pale  blue  and  green  figured  cloth, 
each  piece  having  a  row  of  yellow  stars  down  the  middle 
and  down  the  seams,  leaded  in.  On  the  remains  of  a  scroll 
below,  Jftrnric^  ©uintujEJ,  not  "  quartus^  as  wrongly  given  by 
Browne. 

Background,  red. 

Torre,  92  (6)  ?  "  In  the  bottom  lights  are  two  rows  of  imagry,  very 
large.  In  the  first  row  and  first  light  kneels  a  king,  robed  raurry,  furred 
erra.,  crowned  0.,  before  an  altar,  with  a  book  open  upon  it." 

In  Niches  of  Canopy, — 1.  Lower  half  of  a  figure  of  a 
man  ?  mutilated  and  displaced.  2.  Man  in  wliite  over 
green,  and  red  cap.  3.  Man  with  yellow  hair  and  white 
beard,  in  white  over  red.  4.  Angel  with  something  (muti- 
lated). 5.  Christ  seated.  6.  Angel  with  "  crowd/'  or 
instrument  like  a  violin. 

7.  Henry  VI. 

(Now  7.)  At  a  desk  with  figured  white  cover,  on  which 
lies  an  open  book,  inscribed  SSiifitxtxt  met  lieu0  secunlium 
magnam  mt^ettcortitam  tuam,  kneels  a  king,  much  mutilated, 
crowned,  with  a  face  older-looking  than  the  last,  but  smooth, 
unless  there  be  a  small  beard  hidden  by  the  bar.  Hangings 
as  before.  Inscription,  purposely  erased,  but  yet  legible, 
Jftennnws  ^txi^  rex. 

Background^  blue. 

Torrty  93  (7)  1  "  In  second  light  another  king  kneels  before  an  altar, 
with  book  thereupon,  lying  open,  and  his  name  subscribed  thus,  viz., 
Ueuricus  Rex  [quintus  {in  darko'  ink  and  different  hand  f)  ]  " 
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In  Niches  of  Canopy, — 1 — 3.  Destroyed.  4 — 6.  Christ 
standing,  with  cruciferous  nimbus,  robed  in  white  over  blue, 
in  the  central  niche,  and  an  angel  with  "  crowd  "  on  each 
side  of  him. 

8.  St.  Cuthbert. 

(Now  8.)  A  large  full-length  figure  of  St.  Cuthbert,  stand- 
ing and  looking  rather  eastward,  nirabed,  and  wearing  a 
white  mitre,  with  indications  of  jewels  in  outline.  His  head 
and  face  are  represented  with  much  flowing  long  hair  about 
them.  His  right  hand,  with  white  glove  and  jewel  on  back, 
is  held  up  with  two  fingers  extended,  while  with  his  left  he 
holds  the  crowned  and  bearded  head  of  St.  Oswald,  the  crown 
gold  with  blue  jewels.  Some  portions  of  the  yellow  crosier, 
with  knops  at  intervals,  may  be  discerned,  as  if  it  had  leaned 
against  his  left  arm,  but  the  top  is  gone.  The  chasuble  is 
blue,  with  gold  orphrey  set  with  red  and  green  gems  in  the 
marginal  portion.®  The  orphrey  is  of  the  Y  form  above  with 
the  inverted  A  below,  but  with  the  central  band  carried 
through  from  top  to  bottom.  The  dalmatic  is  red,  with  a 
fringe  of  alternate  portions  of  white  and  blue  round  the 
lower  border  and  in  the  side  slits  ;  no  tunicle  visible.  The 
albe  has  an  apparel  of  gold  over  the  feet,  on  which  are  shoes 
of  the  same.     Remains  of  the  inscription,  Saitct^  (Sutbett. 

Background^  red,  diapered  with  white  flowers. 

Torre,  94  (8).  "  In  Z^  light  stand  a  largo  image  of  S*  Cuthbert  robed 
B.,  pall  myter  0.,  w^  one  hand  bored  throu<i;h.  At  his  breast  is  sett 
the  head  of  an  old  king  crowned  0.  Underneath  written — Sanctus 
Cuthbertus." 

Lawson  MS.  As  a  frontispiece,  a  figure  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  low  mitre 
of  white  and  gold,  simple  white  crosier,  shaded  red  and  turned  inward, 
in  the  left  hand,  and  the  right  held  wuth  two  fingers  extended,  ungloved. 
Chasuble  light  blue,  very  thin  and  flowing,  and  without  lining,  or  any 
ornament  save  a  i^ed  collar.  Dalmatic  green,  edged  with  red  at  the 
skirts  and  cuffs.  Stole  and  maniple  red  and  very  narrow,  but  much 
spread  out  at  the  ends  and  fringed,  albe  white,  without  apparels,  shoes 
red.  A  monk  in  black  habit,  omitted  in  the  woodcut,  is  prostrating 
himself  on  the  ground,  and  kissing  the  saint's  right  foot  as  he  holds  it  up 
with  both  hands.     See  Raine's  "  St.  Cuthbert,"  p.  15  ;  "  The  Priory  of 

'  These  are  not  leaded  in  as  the  stars  glass-cement  round  each  piece  of  coloiired 

in  the  hangings  are,  or  as  similar  repre-  glass.     There  is  a  fragment  done  in  the 

sentations  of  gems  are  in  some  windows,  same  way  in  a  window  in  St  Michaers, 

but  fused  on  to  corresponding  places  left  Spurriergate. 
white  in  the  yellow  orphrey,  by  means  of 
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Hexham,"  i.  25 — (Surtees  Soc  voL  44.)     The  block  has  been  mislaid,  or 
would  be  used  here. 

This  figure,  earlier  than  the  one  in  the  window  by  about 
300  yeai-s,  may  be  compared  with  it  in  respect  of  the 
absence  of  St.  Oswald's  head,  and  the  more  simple  vestments. 
It  is  very  like  figures  of  bishops  on  seals  and  tombs  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 

In  a  Niche  of  Canopy,  Christ  standing,  in  white  over 
purple.     The  sides  gone. 

9.  John  of  Gaunt. 

(Now  9.)  At  a  desk,  on  which  lies  an  open  book,  inscribed 

HSomtne  ite  tn  furore  tuo  argua^  me  iteque  in  tra  tua  corrtpta^  me 
Ulis'fre  me(i)liomme  qth  me(r)mujs  sum  jsaita  me  tiom  •  • .,  kneels, 
jimctis  manibusy  a  man,  crowned,  in  light  pink-purple 
ermine-bordered  mantle,  and  under-dress  of  the  same  colour, 
with  white  girdle.  His  face  middle-aged,  smooth,  but  with 
large  beard  on  chin.  Behind  his  head  there  appears  to  be 
something  like  a  white  cloth  hanging  on  a  white  bar. 
Hangings  as  before.  Under  the  figure,  iJJofjejs  tiux  acq'tannie  Sc 
lancaistrte. 

Background,  blue. 

Torre^  96  (10).  "  In  5^  light  kneels  [another  king  erased]  a  duke 
[superscribed! — John  of  Gaunt  [in  margin]  robed  murry,  crowned  0., 
w^*»  both  hands  layd  upon  his  breast.  [Joh^s  Dux  Aquitanie  et  Lauc.  (in 
darker  ink  and  different  handJy*] 

In  Niches  of  Canopy.  Remains  of  figures  in  a  mutilated 
condition,  but  in  the  eastern  lower  one  is  a  perfect  old  man 
in  white  over  purple,  and  green  head-cloth,  holding  a  yellow 
book  with  his  right  hand  under  the  white  robe. 

10.  Henry  IV. 

(Now  10.)  At  a  desk,  with  conventional  book,  kneels, 
junctis  manibus,  a  crowned  king,  with  a  youthful  face  and 
forked  beard,  in  pink-purple  mantle  with  ermine  tippet  and 
edging.  Two  white  cords  with  yellow  tassels  hang  in  front 
of  him.  Hangings  as  before.  Under  the  figure,  Jl^enrteud 
quartu^  ISex,  in  a  shattered  state. 

Background,  red. 
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Torre,  95  (9).  "  In  4^  light  kneels  a  king  robed  murry,  mantle  A., 
crowned  0.,  w^^  prayer  book  open  before  him,  lajed  on  an  altar.  [Ed- 
ward, tertius.  in  a  different  hand,]** 

In  Niches  of  Canopy.  Below,  standing  in  recesses  below 
sub-canopies,  over  pendants,  two  old  men,  bearded,  in  white, 
with  red  caps.  Above,  Christ  seated,  in  white  robe  over 
blue  :  in  his  hand  a  book.  In  the  side  niches,  remains  of 
angels. 

Canopies  6 — 1 0.  Consist  of  very  fine  and  lofty  tabernacle 
work  in  white  glass,  with  niches  and  figures  as  described 
above,  p.  261 — 264.  Backgrounds  of  tabernacle-work,  blue 
and  red,  counterchanged  with  those  of  panels  below. 


HISTORICAL  NOTES  ON  THE  PRECEDING 

SUBJECTS. 

St.  Cuthbert  was  born  in  Northumbria,  of  Anglian 
parentage,  some  time  about  a.d.  637.  Up  to  his  eighth 
year  lie  took  great  delight  in  boyish  sports,  in  which  he 
greatly  excelled,  but  about  that  time  he  had  a  special  call 
from  God,  and  became  grave  and  serious.  When  about 
fifteen  he  forsook  the  world  and  was  admitted  as  a  monk  at 
Old  Melrose,  a.d.  651,  and  a  few  years  after  was  made  guest- 
master  in  Alchfrith's  Monastery  at  Ripon.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, returned  to  Melrose,  where  he  succeeded  Boisil  as 
prior.  There  he  was  famous  for  his  zeal  in  preaching,  and 
for  his  miracles.  Having  been  a  monk  thirteen  years,  he 
was  removed  from  Melrose  to  Lindisfarne,  now  called  Holy 
Island,  off  the  coast  of  Northumberland.  As  prior  of 
Lindisfarne  be  lived  twelve  yeJFirs,  a  model  of  monastic  piety. 
He  then  retired  to  the  neighbouring  islet  of  Fame,  where  he 
remained  as  an  anchorite  for  nine  years.  Having  passed 
this  period  in  solitude,  he  was  with  difficulty  induced  to  be  a 
bishop,  and  was  consecrated  Mar.  26,  a.d.  685.  As  he 
had  been  a  model  monk,  so  was  he  now  a  model  missionary 
bishop  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  two  years,  foreseeing  his 
end  approaching,  he  retired  again  to  his  longed-for  solitude 
in  Fame,  Christmas,  a.d.  686,  where  he  died  about  eleven 
weeks  later.  The  circumstances  of  his  last  illness  and 
decease  are  related  by  Bede,  from  the  oral  account  which  he 
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received  from  Herefrid,  an  eye-witness,  in  a  very  minute 
and  touching  manner.  His  body  was  borne  in  a  boat  to 
Lindisfarne,  and  there  buried  in  a  stone  coflSa  within  the 
church.  Miracles  were  wrought  at  his  tomb.  Eleven  years 
after  his  burial,  the  body  was  found  entire,  flexible,  fresh,  and 
undecayed.  During  the  three  hundred  years  that  followed, 
the  sacred  treasure  was  sometimes  being  carried  from  place 
to  place  by  the  monks  in  their  flights  from  the  Danes  and 
other  enemies,  sometimes  resting  at  one  place,  sometimes  at 
another. 

"  For  southward  did  the  Saint  repair ; 
Chester-le-Street  and  Ripon  saw 
His  holy  corpse,  ere  Wardilaw 

Hailed  him  with  joy  and  fear  ; 
And,  after  many  wanderings  past. 
He  chose  his  lordly  home  at  last 
Where  his  cathedral,  huge  and  vast, 
Looks  down  upon  the  Wear." 

Marmion,  ii.  14. 

After  being  deposited  for  a  short  time  in  a  temporary 
church,  constructed  of  boughs  of  trees,  and  for  three  years 
in  the  **  White  Church,"  both  at  Durham,  the  body  of  the 
saint  was  translated  by  Bishop  Ealdhune  to  the  "  Great 
Church,"  Sept.  4,  A.D.  999.  For  this  and  other  trans- 
lations, see  below,  Nos.  83,  84,  85.  For  the  destruction  of 
the  shrine  and  burial  of  the  body  (a.d.  1537 — 42),  and  the 
examination  in  1 827,  see  Raine's  "  St.  Cuthbert,"  1 72— 228 ; 
Eyre,  177—206;  Baring- Gould's  "  Lives,**  March,  p.  359, 
note. 

St.  Cuthbert's  Life  will  be  discussed  in  further  detail  in 
connection  with  the  various  compartments  described  below. 

When  the  monks  fled  with  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert,  a.d. 
875,  they  carried  the  head  of  St.  Oswald  and  other  relics 
with  it,  which  were  seen  in  the  coffin  in  1104.  In  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon  poem,  De  situ  Dunelmi^  which  has  been  often 
printed  (see  Surtees  Soc,  vol.  51,  p.  153),  St.  Oswald's 
head  is  expressly  descanted  on  among  the  glories  of 
Durham. 

1  ^8  clsene  oyninges  heofud 
Osuualdes,  Engia  hle<S, 

"  And  the  clean  king's  head, 
**  Oswaid^Sy  the  Angles'  protector*"' 

VOL.    lY.  t 
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The  crowned  head  of  St.  Oswald  is  accordingly  the  dis- 
tinguishing attribute  of  St.  Cuthbert,  but  is  not  found  in  the 
earliest  representations  (see  above,  p.  263).  In  the  seal  of 
Bp.  Robert  de  Insula  (1274—83)  the  figure  of  St.  Cuthbert 
appears  with  St.  Oswald's  head,  for  the  first  time,  and  tlien 
it  becomes  a  constant  accompaniment.  The  convent  used  a 
seal  consisting  of  a  beautiful  classic  head  of  Jupiter  Serapis, 
perhaps  picked  up  on  the  site  of  some  Roman  station,  set  in 
a  rim,  with  the  words  +  CAPVT  SANCTI  OSWALDI  REGIS. 

The  other  persons  represented  in  this  lower  portion  of  the 
window  are — (1)  The  three  kings  of  the  House  of  Lancaster, 
viz.,  Henry  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth,  with  their  illus- 
trious fore-elder,  John  of  Gaunt  ;  (2)  Prelates  and  states- 
men connected  with  that  house,  by  blood  or  otherwise, 
including  Longley,  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  donor  of  the 
window.  Browne  accordingly  remarks  that  it  "  may  not 
improperly  be  termed  the  window  of  the  House  of  Lan- 
caster,"*^ Of  the  four  prelates  represented,  two  are  Arch- 
bishops of  York  and  three  Cardinals  and  Lords  Chancelloi*s. 
The  remaining  statesman,  and  a  king's  brother,  is  the  famous 
Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

The  relationship  of  the  Lancastrian  kings  and  their  kins- 
men represented  in  the  window  is  shewn  in  this  table  : — 

1.  Blanche  of  Lancaster^oHK  of  Gaunt,  Duke^2.  Constance  of  CastileTS.  Katharine  Swyn« 

'  Lancaster  (No.  9.)]         and  Leon.  f  ford. 


;r=^OHK 

J"' 


I 


Henry  IV.^Mary  do  Bohun. 
(No.  10.) 


I 


Hekrt  Beaufort.  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  CardinaL 
(No.  2.) 


IIenrv  V.^Katharine  of 
(Mo.  6.)  France. 


I 


HinfPHRCT  Duke  of 

Gloucester. 

(No.  a.) 


IIkxrv  VI. 
(No.  7.) 


John  op  Gaunt,  the  fourth  son  of  Edward  IlL,  was  born 
at  Ghent,  about  1340,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Derby  and 
Duke  of  Lancaster.  The  Duchy  of  Aquitaine  was  granted 
to  him  in  1390.  He  appears  in  the  window  as  father  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster,  and,  moreover,  as  a  famous  Englishman, 
*  Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honoured  Lancaster/  He  died 
at  the  Bishop  of  Ely's  Palace,  in   Holborn,  February  1399, 


«   York  MhiftUr,  p.  234. 
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and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's,  London,  where  there  was  a 
noble  tomb  with  effigies  of  himself  and  of  his  second  wife, 
Constance.  It  is  copied  in  Milman's  "St.  Paul's,"  p.  81, 
from  an  engraving  in  Dugdale.  His  will  is  printed  in  Test. 
Ebor.  i.  223. 

Henry  IV.,  the  first  of  the  three  Lancastrian  Henries, 
who  together  ruled  for  about  sixty  years,  was  the  only  son 
of  John  of  Gaunt  by  his  first  wife  Blanche,  daughter  of 
Henry  Grismond,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  He  was  born  at 
Bolingbroke,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1366,  became  very  popular 
in  consequence  of  his  martial  prowess  when  young,  and  was 
declared  king  Sept.  30,  1399,  about  seven  months  after 
his  father's  death.  This  was  effected  by  a  Parliamentary 
revolution  in  his  favour,  the  deposition  of  Richard  II.,  and  a 
disregard  of  the  strict  rules  of  hereditary  descent,  so  that 
he  was  considered  by  some  as  a  usurper.  He  reigned  four- 
teen years,  marked  by  the  rise  of  Lollardism  and  by  inces- 
sant revolts.  Worn  out  by  disease,  he  was  seized  by  some 
alarming  attack  while  engaged  in  devotion  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  was  carried  into  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  where 
the  famous  scene  of  the  young  Prince  Henry's  removing  the 
crown  may  have  taken  place,  as  represented  by  Shakspeare. 
The  touching  account  of  Henry's  death  is  well  given  in 
Stanley's  '•Westminster,"  1868,  374— 8,  where  the  author 
refers  to  "  the  devotedness  characteristic  of  the  Lancastrian 
House."  Henry  IV.  died  Mar.  20,  1413,  and  was  buried 
at  Canterbury,  as  he  had  directed  in  his  will.  It  was 
asserted  by  the  Yorkists  that  the  body  had  been  thrown 
into  the  Thames  on  the  way,  and  the  empty  coffin  buried 
with  funeral  rites.  In  1832,  however,  the  king's  body  was 
found  to  be  intact,  and  in  wonderful  preservation.  The 
tomb  is  under  one  of  the  arches  that  enclose  the  site  of 
Becket's  shrine,  on  the  north  side  of  Trinity  Chapel,  and 
there  is  a  chantry  projecting  from  the  aisle  close  by. 

Henry  V.,  eldest  son  of  Henry  IV.  and  Mary  de  Bohun, 
was  born  at  Monmouth,  Aug.  9,  1388.  He  was  educated 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  under  the  care  of  his  uncle, 
Henry  Beaufort,  and  has  been  immortalized  by  Shakspeare 
as  the  roystering  "  Prince  Hal."  He  succeeded  to  the 
throne  immediately  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1413,  and 
reigned  nearly  ten  years.  His  marriage  to  the  Princess 
Katharine  of  France  took  place  in  1420,  and  his  reign  was 
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principally  marked  by  the  battle  of  Agincourt  and  other 
conquests  in  France.  He  died  near  Paris,  Aug.  31,  1422, 
and  was  brought  over  with  much  pomp  and  buried  at  West- 
minster, near  St.  Edwards  shrine.  He  had  a  peculiar 
veneration  for  the  Abbey,  as  the  scene  of  his  father's  death 
and  his  own  "conversion,"  for  which  see  Stanley,  145,  377. 
A  great  part  of  the  nave  was  built  by  his  order,  and  by 
reason  of  his  austere  piety  and  his  zeal  against  heresy,  liis 
splendid  tomb  was  regarded  almost  as  that  of  a  saint.  His 
saddle  and  helmet  still  remain — that  bruised  helmet,  pro- 
bably, which  he  refused  to  have  borne  before  him  in  his 
triumphal  procession  after  Agincourt,  for  that  he  would 
have  the  praise  chiefly  given  to  God,  as  Stanley  suggests. 
But  it  is  perhaps  only  a  tilting  helm,  and  not  what  would  be 
worn  in  battle. 

Henry  VI.,  only  son  of  Henry  V.  and  Katharine  of  France, 
'was  born  at  Windsor  on  St.  Nicolas'  day,  1421,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  when  less  than  nine  months  old.  The 
government  was  administered  by  his  uncles,  the  dukes  of 
Bedford  and  Gloucester,  and  his  great  uncle  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  the  two  latter  of  whom  appear  in  the  window, 
(Nos.  3,  2.)  In  1443  he  remodelled  a  small  college  at  Cam- 
bridge which  he  had  founded  in  1441,  and  constituted  it  as 
the  society  now  known  as  King's  College.  He  also  founded 
Eton  College  as  a  nursery  to  it.  He  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert  at  Durham  in  1448,  and  was  entertained 
for  some  days  in  the  castle  by  Bp.  Neville.  After  a  reign  of 
about  forty  years,  during  which  he  had  very  little  share  in 
the  direction  of  public  affairs,  he  was  dethroned  in  favour  of 
Edward,  son  of  Richard,  duke  of  York.  This  was  in  1461, 
and  he  died  in  the  Tower  of  London  in  1471.  He  was  per- 
sonally revered  for  his  private  virtues  and  public  charities, 
and  indeed  was  popularly  regarded  as  a  saint.  He  was 
buried  first  at  Chertsey  Abbey,  where  it  was  said  that 
miracles  were  wrought  at  his  tomb,  and  afterw.irds  in  St. 
George's  Chapel  at  Windsor,  where  the  miracles  were  con- 
tinued. 

Henry  VII.'s  chapel  at  Westminster  was  built  to  receive 
his  shrine  when  the  pope  should  agree  to  his  canonization. 
Henry  VII.  apj)lied  to  Pope  Julius  II.,  who  had  declared  that 
the  obscurity  in  which  Henry's  enemies  had  enveloped  his 
miracles  was  at  last  to  be  dispersed,  for  this  purpose,  and 
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Fuller  gives  a  very  amusing  summary  of  the  papal  re- 
sponse, the  result  of  which  was,  as  Holinshed  says,  that 
**  the  said  king  left  off  his  suit  in  that  behalfe,  thinking 
better  to  save  his  monie  than  to  purchase  a  new  holidaie 
of  St.  Henri  with  so  great  a  price,  remitting  to  God  the 
judgement  of  his  will  and  intent"  {Cliron.  II.  691.) 
Bacon  thought  that  the  pope,  knowing  the  king  was  reputed 
**  but  for  a  simple  man,"  desired  that  there  should  be  "  a  dis- 
tance kept  between  innocents  and  saints."  {^Histmy  of  King 
Henry  VII.)  As  the  king  was  not  canonized,  we  find  no 
provision  for  him  in  the  Missals  or  Breviaries,  but  in  some  of 
the  half-authorized  Horse  and  Primei*s  we  have  "  Suffragium 
de  Beato  Henrico  rege,"  consisting  of  an  Antiphon,  Versicle, 
Response,  and  Collect.  There  were  few  large  towns  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  said,  in  which  an  image  of  him  was  not  set  up  in 
the  principal  church.'®  In  Archbishop  Booth's  Register  is  a 
monition  against  any  persons  venerating  some  image  of  him 
in  York  Minster,  dated  27  Oct.  1479,  when,  perhaps,  his 
name  was  erased  in  the  window  (see  p.  261),  and  his 
image  removed  from  the  choir-screen.  The  order  seems  to 
have  been  issued  mainly  in  deference  to  the  pope,  who  had 
not  canonized  Henry,  and  to  Edward  IV.,  who  had  super- 
seded him  as  king.  {York  Fa&inc  liolis,  SurteesSoc.  vol  35, 
pp.  208,  82  «.) 

It  appears  that  all  the  three  Lancastrian  Henries  had 
more  or  less  reputation  for  sanctity,  and  that  they  should  be 
represented  as  they  are  in  the  window  would  doubtless  be 
felt  very  appropriate  by  Bishop  Longley  the  donor,  and  by 
the  Lancastrian  party  generally,  which  in  Yorkshire  was 
particularly  strong.  The  posthumous  claims  of  Henry  VI., 
it  is  true,  could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  appearing 
in  a  window  executed  during  his  life.  But  such  patrons  of 
learnin;^,  such  friends  to  the  church,  such  foes  to  heresy,  as 
were  all  these  three  Lancastrian  sovereigns,  might  well  be 
thought  worthy  of  places  of  honour  in  one  of  the  noblest 
windows  of  so  great  a  Minster. 


*^  We  have  perhaps  a  memorial  of  the  cottagers  and  othera,  who  boil  it  like 

veneratiun  in  which  this  king  was  held,  spinach.     It  may  have  been  introduced, 

iu  the  name  '*  Good  Henry."  applied  to  and  named  after  **  Good  Henry."     Many 

the  *' Mercury  Qoofie-foot,"  C/tenopodium  plants,  such  as  "St  John's  wort/'  etc.« 

Jioniut  Henrirus.     Botanists  consider  it  appear  to  have  been  named  in  honour  oj 

to  be  "  doubtfidly  native."     It  is  oulti-  recognised  saints, 
vated  and   esteemed  as  a  vegetable  by 
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Hrnry  Beaufort  was  one  of  the  sons  of  John  of  Gaunt 
and  Katharine  Swynford,  who  were  legitimated  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament in  1397.  He  took  Holy  Orders,  and  after  having  been 
dean  of  Wells  and  bishop  of  Lincoln,  succeeded  William  of 
Wykeham  as  bishop  of  Winchester  in  1404.  Afterwards 
he  was  made  cardinal  of  St.  Eusebius,  and  papal  legate,  was 
three  times  chancellor  under  Henry  V.,  and  once  during  the 
minority  of  Henry  VI.  In  1417  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land,  but  on  the  whole  he  was  in  his  habits  more 
the  soldier  and  politician  than  the  bishop.  He  was  frequently 
at  variance  with  his  nephew  and  rival  in  sttitesmanship, 
Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  whose  death  was  laid  to  his 
account,  though  there  is  no  clear  evidence  against  him  in 
the  matter.  Ho  far  from  •'  dying  and  making  no  sign,*'  as 
represented  by  Shakspeare,  the  cardinal  when  about  to  die 
had  the  office  of  the  dead  sung  in  his  presence,  and  his  will 
publicly  read.  On  the  next  morning  a  mass  of  Requiem  was 
celebrated  before  him,  and  his  will  read  again.  He  then  took 
leave  of  his  friends  and  was  carried  back  to  his  chamber  to 
die,  April  11,  1447.  He  was  buried  in  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral, where  his  tomb,  with  an  effigy  in  cardinal's  robes,  still 
remains  in  his  beautiful  though  mutilated  chantry.  He  was 
enormously  wealthy,  and  the  hospital  of  St.  Cross  near 
Winchester  was  refounded  and  rebuilt  by  him.  His  executor 
oflered  the  king  a  gift  of  £2000,  but  Henry  refused  it,  say- 
ing, *'  He  was  always  a  most  kind  uncle  to  me  while  he  lived 
• — God  reward  him,'*  etc.  {Lingard,  ch.  xxiii.  note  116.)  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  left  500  marks  for  the  new 
divinity  schools  there.  Archbishop  Kemp  was  one  of  his 
executors.  [Munim.  Acad.  Oa:on.  Rolls  ser.  p.  333.)  He 
directed  the  Oxford  education  of  his  nephew  Henry  V.  (see 
above),  and  doubtless  has  his  place  in  the  window  as  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  royal  House  of  Lan- 
caster. 

Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester  was  the  fourth  son  of 
Henry  IV.,  by  his  queen  Katharine  of  France,  and  so 
a  younger  brother  of  Henry  V.  He  was  *'  protector  *'  of 
England  during  the  minority  of  his  nephew  Henry  VI.,  and 
was  generally  in  a  state  of  rivalry  and  contention  with  his 
uncle  Cardinal  Beaufort  (see  above).  Dean  Hook  in  his  Life 
of  Abp.  Kemp,  says  that  the  duke  "  was  a  man  utterly  de- 
void of  principle,  both  in  domestic  life  and  in  the  affairs  of 
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state.  Nevertheless,  he  obtained  the  title  of  the  'good 
Duke  Humphrey/  because  he  took  the  popular  side  and  advo- 
cated the  war,  to  which  his  uncle,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  was 
opposed."  {Lives  of  Abps,  of  Canterbury^  vol.  v.,  p.  211.) 
After  the  accession  of  Henry  VI.,  he  was  very  active  in  re- 
pressing Lollardism  and  revolts.  He  also  took  a  leading 
part  in  tliat  long  contest  with  France  which  ended  in  our  loss 
of  that  country.  At  one  time  he  seized  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  books  belonging  to  the  Louvre,  and  this  formed  the 
basis  of  the  fine  library  which  he  presented  to  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  of  which  the  catalogues  are  printed  in  the 
Munimenta  Academica  (Rolls  series),  p.  758.  All  these  books 
were  destroyed  or  dispersed  by  Edward  VI.'s  visitors,  and 
only  two  of  them  are  now  known  to  exist,  one  in  Oriel  and  the 
other  in  Corpus  Library.  He  was  styled  the  founder  of  tlie 
Divinity  School  at  Oxford,  to  which  at  least  he  was  a  prin- 
cipal benefactor.  {Macraya  Annals  of  BodL  Lib.  1 — 12.) 
He  died,  probably  a  natural  death,  Feb.  28,  1447,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  to  the  fraternity  of  which  he 
had  been  admitted  in  1423,  and  where  there  is  an  elaborate 
monument  with  niches  and  statues. 

Henry  Bowbt  was  installed  as.  Archbishop  of  York,  Dec.  9, 
1407,  after  a  vacancy  of  two  years  and  a  half,  during 
which  two  persons  were  nominated ;  Thomas  Longley,  dean 
of  York,  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham,  and  donor  of  the  St. 
Cuthbert  window,  obtained  the  king's  assent  to  his  nomina- 
tion by  the  chapter.  The  pope  appointed  Robert  Halom, 
chancellor  of  Salisbury,  whereat  the  king  was  nmch  dis- 
pleased, and  the  end  of  the  matter  was  that  Henry  Bo  wet, 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  translated  to  York.  He  had 
held  minor  preferments  previously,  and  been  lord  treasurer 
of  England.  The  most  memorable  thing  related  of  him  is, 
that  in  1417,  when  the  Scotch  were  taking  advantage  of 
the  French  war  to  invade  the  north  of  England,  and  had 
already  besieged  Berwick  and  Roxburgh,  the  archbishop, 
though  by  reason  of  age  and  infirmity  unable  to  walk  or  ride, 
had  himself  borne  in  a  chair  with  the  English  army,  and 
by  this  means  so  animated  £liem  that  they  fell  on  the  Scotch- 
men and  drove  them  back  with  great  slaughter.  {Drake^ 
Ehoracum,  p.  440.)  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
brave  old  man  w^is  pictured  in  the  window  while  his  noble 
conduct  was  fresh  in   men's  minds,  and  the  donor  may  w^lV 
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have  felt  that  but  for  this  he  might  have  lost  the  fair  patri- 
mony of  St.  Cuthbert.  Archbishop  Bowet  died  Oct.  20, 1423, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  York  Minster,  where 
one  of  the  most  sumptuous  of  monuments  still  preserres  his 
memory.^^  His  attachment  to  the  House  of  Lancaster  may 
be  inferred  from  his  having  founded  a  chantry  in  which 
Henry  IV.  and  cardinal  Beaufort  were  to  be  prayed  for. 
{Browne,  209.) 

John  Kemp  succeeded  Bowet,  after  another  contention 
with  the  pope,  who  wished  to  prefer  Richard  Fleming,  bishop 
of  Lincoln.  But  the  king,  with  the  dean  and  chapter,  made 
so  strong  an  opposition,  that  the  pope,  as  Drake  says,  '*  was 
glad  to  draw  in  his  horns,'^  and,  in  order  not  to  lose  his 
authority,  sent  a  mandate  to  the  citizens  of  York  directing 
them  to  acknowledge  Kemp,  the  nominee  of  the  chapter,  as 
their  archbishop.  He  was  accordingly  translated  from 
London  in  1426,  having  been  archdeacon  of  Durham,  and 
bishop  of  Rochester  and  of  Chichester  previously.  Longley, 
bp.  of  Durham,  was  one  of  the  prelates  who  attended  at  his 
enthronization.  Seventeen  years  after,  he  was  in  such  favour 
at  Rome  as  to  be  made  cardinal  of  St.  Balbina.  In  1426  he 
was  made  lord  chancellor  of  England,  and  again  in  1450. 
In  1452  he  was  translated  to  Canterbury  and  made  cardinal 
of  St.  Ruiina.  His  chief  ecclesiastical  preferments  are  summed 
up  in  the  line  written  by  his  kinsman  Thomas  Kemp,  bishop 
of  London : — 

"  Bis  primas,  ter  prsesul  erat,  bis  cardine  functus  ;  *' 

to  which  Fuller  added, 

*'  £t  duit  legem  bis  cancellarius  Auglis." 

He  was  a  great  pohtician  and  statesman,  and  at  one  time 
was  the  leader  of  the  Beaufort  party  against  that  of  duke 
Humphrey.  He  doubtless  has  his  niche  in  the  window  both 
as  the  contemporary  archbishop,  and  as  one  of  the  leading 
statesmen  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.     There  is  an  admirable 


11  *'  The  astonishing  number  of  slender  List  of  Engravings  by  William  Fowler, 

prisms,    arches,  pediments,   and    spires,  of  Winterton.     1825.    See  the  engraving 

rising  above,  standing  between,  retiring  of  Bowet's  *'  shrine,*'  in  that  ooUection, 

behind,   or  pendent  before  others,  their  Appendix  No.  2,  from  a  drawing  by  the 

fine  proportions,    and    mysterious    con-  writer's  father,  Joseph  Fowler,  publiabed 

nections,  are  a  maze  which  puziles  every  Deo.  8,  1813. 
visitor  with  its  complicated  formation." — 
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account  of  him  in  Dean  Hook's  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury^  vol.  v.  chap.  xx. 

Thomas  Longley,  whose  name  often  appears  in  the  north 
country  orthography  as  "  Langley,"  was  the  son  of  a  Lan- 
cashire gentleman,  and  was  much  patronized  by  John  of 
Gaunt,  whose  service  he  early  entered.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and,  adopting  Holy  Orders  as  his  profession,  rose 
very  rapidly  in  consequence  of  his  devotion  to  the  House  of 
Lancaster.  In  1400  he  was  a  canon  of  York,  and  in  1401 
dean.  In  1405  he  became  Lord  Chancellor,  and  was  elected 
to  the  see  of  York.  In  consequence  however  of  the  attempts 
of  the  pope  to  force  another  man  on  the  chapter  (see  notice 
of  Bowet)  he  was  never  installed,  but  in  1406  he  obtained 
the  bishopric  of  Durham,  and  ceased  to  be  chancellor.  In 
1411  he  was  made  cardinal ;  from  1417  to  the  death  of 
Henry  V.  in  1422  he  was  again  chancellor,  and  once  more 
from  1423  to  1425.  Of  his  reparation  of  the  GaUlee  at 
Durham,  and  of  other  works  there  and  elsewhere,  notices 
may  be  seen  in  Will,  de  Charabre,  cap.  vi.  {Surtees  Soc. 
vol.  9,  p.  146.)  He  gave  238/.  17^.  towards  the  Durham 
Cloisters,  for  the  glazing  of  which  by  himself  and  bishop 
Skirlaw,  see  on  compartment  11.  He  died  Nov.  20,  1437,  at 
Auckland,  and  was  buried  in  accordance  with  the  provision 
of  his  will  {Scriptores  Tres ;  Surf.  Soc.  vol.  9,  p.  ccxli.)  "  in 
ecclesia  mea  Dunelmensi  in  capella  beatse  Marias  Virginis 
vocata  le  Galilee,  in  loco  ad  hoc  jam  per  me  disposito." 
Here  his  tomb  still  remains,  but  the  "  marble  chantry  "  which 
probably  enclosed  it,  has  long  ago  disappeared.  He  be- 
queathed vestments  to  York  Minster,  and  a  silver  cup  to 
archbishop  Kemp.  But  his  will  makes  no  mention  whatever 
of  the  St.  Cuthbert  window,  which  he  "  fecit  fieri  "  at  York, 
so  that  it  was  probably  ordered  and  begun  during  his  life- 
time. I.e.,  previous  to  Nov.  20,  1437,  perhaps  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  later  than  the  St.  William  window  (S.  W.  W. 
p.  345).  It  must  at  any  rate  be  later  than  1426,  the  date 
of  Kemp's  accession,  as  indeed  its  style  alone  would  suffi- 
ciently indicate. 
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II.  HISTORY  OF   ST.  CUTHBERT. 

11.  Birth. 

(Now  80.)  In  a  bed  with  purple  coverlet  sits  propped  up 
a  woman  with  long  golden  hair,  in  white  night-dress,  holding 
up  a  nimbed  infant  to  a  lady  in  bkie,  with  horned  head- 
dress and  cauls,  who  is  kneeling  to  receive  the  child.  In  the 
background,  a  woman  in  plain  veil,  looking  compassionately 
at  the  mother.  Rays  of  yellow  light  are  coming  down  from 
above,  over  the  child.  The  rest  of  the  panel  is  occupied  by 
a  representation  of  a  building  consisting  of  two  quadrangles, 
with  an  arch  leading  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  lead 
roofs  with  embattled  parapets,  and  the  end  of  a  chapel,  are 
also  shewn.  As  if  looking  out  from  the  parapet  in  the 
direction  of  the  light,  is  a  mitred  bishop  holding  a  crosier  in 
his  left  hand,  conformable  in  size  to  the  rest  of  the  figures, 
while  the  monastery  from  which  he  looks  is  necessarily  on 
a  much  smaller  scale,  in  order  to  be  got  in. 

Background^  red. 

Insertion,  part  of  a  figure  in  an  ermine  tippet,  just  above 
the  rays  of  light. 

Torre,  23  (82).  "  In  2^  light  is  a  great  church,  at  the  far  corner  whereof 
appears  a  bp.'s  head  niytred  A.  &  crosyer  0.  ;  on  his  right  hand  are 
sev""  long  rays  of  golden  light  issuing  from  a  cloud  k  shining  upon  3 
nuns  y*  sitt  underneath,  2  of  them  being  habited  A.,  the  3^  B." 

According  to  the  romantic  Lihellus  de  ortu,  the  mother 
of  St.  Cuthbert  was  the  daughter  of  a  Christian  king  of 
Leinster,  who  was  slain  by  a  heathen  king  of  Connaught 
together  with  his  wife  and  sons.  His  little  daughter  how- 
ever, was  spared,  and  taken  into  the  service  of  the  queen  of 
Connaught.  In  course  of  time  the  king  was  so  struck  by  her 
beauty  that  she  fell  a  victim  to  his  sinful  desires,  "et  secre- 
tioribus  silvis  eductam,  viribus  utens,  oppressit.  Ista  sane 
oppressio  conceptionis  Cuthberti  celebratio  fuerat."  {LibelL 
cap.  V.)  As  her  time  drew  near,  she  was  sent  in  charge  of 
the  king's  mother,  to  a  monastery,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a 
man-child.  No  sooner  was  the  child  born  than  the  house 
was  filled  with  heavenly  light,  and  the  neighbours,  thinking 
it  was  on  fire,  ran  to  put  it  out.  The  bishop  also  saw  the  light 
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while  praying  at  night  in  his  oratory,  and  lie  too.  went  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  Finding  the  house  full  of  fire,  yet 
unconsumed,  he  gave  thanks  to  God  for  so  great  a  miracle, 
and  obtained  leave  from  the  king  to  adopt  the  child. 
[LibelL  cap.  vii.)  With  the  earlier  part  of  this  story  we 
may  compare  the  Keltic  account  of  the  conception  of  St. 
Kentigern,  and  the  light  from  heaven  is  a  regular  incident 
in  connection  with  the  birth  of  saints.  In  the  case  of  St. 
Wilfrid  for  instance,  it  is  told  in  almost  the  same  words,  even 
to  the  neighbours  coming  to  put  out  the  fire.  The  Irish 
story  of  the  origin  of  St.  Cuthbert  was  adopted  by  Capgrave 
and  others  in  the  middle  ages,  and  no  doubt  met  with  general 
acceptance,  though  none  of  it  seems  to  have  found  its  way 
into  the  Breviaries.  At  Durham,  we  are  told  that  Bps. 
Skirlaugh  and  Langley  caused  to  be  set  in  glass  in  the 
windows  of  the  east  alley  of  the  cloister,  the  whole  story  of 
the  life  and  miracles  of  St.  Cuthbert.  "  And  ther  yow  should 
have  sene  and  beholden  his  mother  lying  in  her  child  bedd  ; 
and  how  that  after  she  wa^  delyvered  the  brighte  beames 
dyd  shyne  from  heaven  upon  her  and  upon  the  child,  where 
he  dyd  lye  in  the  cradle,  that  to  every  man's  thinking  the 
Holie  Ghoste  had  overshadowed  hime.  For  every  one  that 
did  se  y t  did  thinke  that  the  house  had  bene  set  all  on  fyre, 
the  beams  dyd  shine  so  bright  overall  the  house,  both  within 
and  without.''  {Rites o/Durlutrn,  Surtees  Soc.  vol.  1 5,  p.  65.) 
There  is  however  nothing  of  this  in  the  Carlisle  series,  which 
seems  to  be  founded  solely  on  Bede's  more  historical 
IHe. 

In  the  York  window,  the  lady  in  blue  is  doubtless  the 
king's  mother  {Lihelt.,  cap.  vi.)  and  the  other  person  the 
midwife.  The  nightdress  of  the  young  mother  is  remark- 
able as  an  early  example  of  not  lying  naked  in  bed.  (See 
S.  W.  W.  225.) 

12.  Baptism. 

(Now  70.)  By  an  octagonal  white  font  filled  with  blue 
water,  stands  a  mitred  bishop  in  red  cope  with  green  collar, 
supporting  on  both  his  hands,  over  the  font,  a  nimbed  and 
naked  infant.  A  tonsured  ecclesiastic  in  surplice  and  white 
fur  almuce  with  pendent  tails,  holds  a  book  open  for  the 
bishop  to  read  from.     There  also  stand  around,  (1^^  a  vaaxs.., 
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bareheaded,  in  blue  gown,  red  tunic,  and  green  hose 
(Torre's  3d)  ;  (2),  a  lady  in  horned  head-dress  and  red 
gown  open  in  front  and  shewing  blue  petticoat,  or  perhaps 
patched  with  blue  glass  (Torre's  1st) ;  (3),  another  lady  in 
horned  head-dress  and  purple  gown  patched  blue,  holding 
a  lighted  taper  (Torre's  4th)  ;  (4),  an  old  woman  in  pale 
green  dress  and  white  kerchief.  Something  like  a  chrisom 
near  the  font,  but  this  is  doubtful. 

Background^  blue. 

Torre,  30  (79).  "  In  4***  light  stands  a  bp.  habited  gu.,  inytred  O., 
baptizing  a  child  w<^^  he  holds  in  his  arms  over  the  font  A.,  a  white  monk 
standing  by  k  holding  open  a  book  before  him  ;  also  4  sureties  stand 
about  the  font,  the  !■'  being  a  man,  habitt  and  leggs  gu.  ;  the  2**  a 
woman  habited  V*;  the  Z\  a  monk  habited  B.,  w^  caul  hanging  down 
his  breast  gu. ;  the  4^*^  a  woman  habited  B." 

"  And  also  the  Bishop  baptized  the  childe  and  did  call 
him  Mullocke,  in  the  Irish  tonnge,  the  which  is  in  Inglishe 
as  much  as  to  saie  Cuthbert.  The  foresaid  Bushop's  name, 
who  baptized  and  had  the  keapinge  of  the  vertuose  and 
Godly  childe  is  called  Ugenius.  The  name  of  the  citie 
that  the  childe  Sainte  Cuthbert  was  baptized  in  is  called 
Hardbrecins."  {Rites,  p.  65,  LibelbiSy  cap.  ix.)  All  this  story 
of  the  infancy  is  rejected  as  fabulous  by  the  Bollandists,  who 
say,  "Servent  Hiberni  suum  NuUuhoc  ejulantem,  etrelin- 
quant  AngloSaxonibus  Cuthbertum"  (Boll.  p.  95),  but  it 
appears  in  Capgrave. 

One  sponsor  of  each  sex  was  the  regular  provision,  though 
sometimes  an  additional  one  of  the  same  sex  as  the  child 
was  allowed  ;  hence  our  present  rule.  The  lighted  candle 
was  placed  by  the  priest  in  the  child's  right  hand,  with  the 
words, "  N.  Accipe  lampadem  ardentem,"  etc.  {York  Manual^ 
Surtees  Soc.y  \o\.  63,  p.  17.)  The  old  woman  in  plain  veil, 
or  kerchief,  who  appears  also  in  No.  11,  is  doubtless  the 
midwife. 

13.  The  boy  Cuthbert  and  his  Mother. 

(Now  81.)  In  a  green  field  with  trees,  small  plants,  and 
white  rocks,  very  conspicuous  on  each  side,  also  a  portion 
of  a  yellow  fence  made  by  entwining  thorns  on  upright 
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posts,  basket  fasliioii,^^  are  two  figures,  viz.  :  1.  A  boy  with 
close  yellow  hair,  nimbed,  in  short  white  tunic  and  blue 
hose,  inclining  and  looking  towards,  2,  a  tall  lady  in  horned 
head-dress  and  gold  cauls,  blue  gown,  and  white  figured 
cloak  traihng  on  the  ground,  inclining  and  holding  both 
liands  towards  the  boy.  In  the  centre  of  the  ground  is  a 
large  patch  of  red,  marked  as  for  grass,  etc.,  evidently 
original. 

Background,  red. 

Torre,  Not  identified. 

The  bishop  who  adopted  Cuthbert  having  died,  both  he 
and  his  mother  were  in  great  distress,  especially  dreading 
lest  they  should  suffer  harm  from  the  king.  The  mother 
proposing  to  her  son  that  they  should  flee  from  that  land, 
he  at  once  consented,  "quia  typo  Domini  salvatoris  suis 
subesse  parentibus  non  omisit."  {LibelL,  xii.)  It  seenls  pretty 
certain  that  this  is  the  subject  of  the  present  panel.  The 
lady  and  boy  are  exactly  as  represented  in  others.  The  red 
patch  is  probably  put  in  solely  for  the  sake  of  variety  in 
colour. 

14.  Learning  the  Psalter. 

(Now  61.)  A  much  mutilated  and  patched  compartment, 
which  couhi  not  have  been  made  out  but  for  Torre's  de- 
scription of  it  when  in  a  more  perfect  condition,  though 
even  then  largely  patched.  What  is  left  of  the  original 
work  seems  to  be,  a  green  field  with  three  or  four  sheep  in 
it,  grazing,  and  a  fine  clump  of  trees  with  white  tops  and 
yellow  trunks.  The  close  brimless  hat,  some  patches  of  red 
and  white  clothing,  a  small  barrel  with  cork  in  bunghole 
slung  to  his  waist,  and  the  booted  leg,  with  the  staff  as  of 
a  crook,  apparently  of  Torre's  shepherd.  In  front  of  him 
stoops  a  figure  in  white,  which  now  looks  like  a  woman  with 
a  white  yellow-edged  hood,  a  vessel  like  a  bucket  on  her 
arm  and  a  triangular  outside  pocket,  with  arms  crossed  on 
breast,  probably  substituted  for  Torre's  man  in  white  at  the 
last  general  repairs. 

Background,  blue  ? 

*'  Like  the  hurdle  in  a  window  at  ThomhiU  ( Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal^ 
I.  108). 
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Insertions.  The  face  of  some  other  man  instead  of  that  of 
the  shepherd,  and  other  patches.  Tlie  female  figure  above 
mentioned,  in  whole  or  in  part.  A  nimbed  man  in  red, 
reclinino;  on  a  sort  of  couch  with  red  and  blue  fringe,  and 
yellow  figured  coverlet.  He  seems  to  hold  a  long  scroll 
with  Surgite  de  et  ecce 

To7Tf,  36  (75).  "  In  5*^  light  sitts  a  saint  habited  gu.  glory  0.,  and 
about  him  sev*^  sheep  feeding,  and  trees  growing  in  a  green  vale.  Be- 
neath stands  a  man  in  white  niyment,  leaning  his  head  downwards  to 
read  in  a  book  held  open  before  him  by  a  certain  shepherd,  w***  a  golden 
crook  in  his  hand,  habited  gu.  k  A." 

The  little  boy,  before  the.  death  of  the  bishop,  had  fully 
learned  the  Creed  and  Psalms  of  David.  {Libell.y  cap.  xiv.) 
He  also  was  employed,  like  David,  among  the  sheepfolds, 
when  called  by  God  to  a  higher  life.  {Bede,  Vit,  S.  CuthL^ 
cap.  iv.  Vit.  Anon.,  i.,  3.)  The  artist  seems  to  have  com- 
bined these,  and  represented  the  boy  Cuthbert  as  learning 
the  Psalter  from  a  shepherd.  On  this  ancient  custom, 
of  learning  the  Psalter  by  heart,  both  in  the  East  and  in 
the  West,  see  Neale  on  the  Psalms,  Introd.,  pp.  4 — 6.  In 
some  old  MS.  breviaries  the  psalms  are  omitted,  being  only 
indicated  by  their  first  words,  as  if  supposed  to  be  known 
by  heart. 

[15.  Losing  his  Psalter  in  the  Sea?] 

[16.  The  lost  Psalter  restored  by  a  Sea-calf?] 

It  is  possible  that  these  fabulous  incidents  of  Cuthbert's 
boyhood  may  have  occupied  two  of  the  lost  panels.  As  he 
and  his  mother  were  embarking  for  Britain,  he  let  his 
Psalter  fall  into  the  sea,  to  the  great  consternation  of  them 
both.  But  it  was  swallowed  by  a  whale,  and  on  their  land- 
ing in  England  was  at  once  vomited  up  uninjured  by  a 
sea-calf.  [LibelL  xiv.,  xviii.)  Simeon  of  Durham  tells  us 
how,  long  after  Cuthbert's  death,  his  book  of  the  Gospels 
was  lost  in  the  sea,  and  three  days  afterwards  was  found 
uninjured  on  the  shore.  {Hist.  EccL  Dunelm.,  xxvi.,  xxvii.) 
This  book  was  one  of  the  most  cherished  possessions  of  the 
Church,  and  now  exists  as  "  Cotton  MS.,  Nero  D.  4."  It 
still  shews  indications  of  having  been  wetted  as  a  book  well 
clasped  and  in  a  leather  bag  would  be,  even  after  a  pro- 
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longed  immemon,  that  is  to  say,  each  leaf  is  stained  by 
wet  for  some  little  distance  from  tlie  edge.  There  are  books 
of  the  same  date  at  Durham  which  present  the  same  appear- 
ance, having  probably  been  wetted  at  the  same  time.  For 
a  greatly  embellished  version  of  Simeon's  account,  see  Rites, 
p.  56.  The  Irish  story  is  probably  founded  on  that  of 
Simeon,  and  on  the  Book  of  Jonah. 


17.  Committed  to  Care  of  Guardian. 

(Now  75.)  In  a  green  field  are  trees  with  white  trunks 
and  white  and  red  tops,  and  a  very  pretty  yellow  leaved 
plant  with  three  bright  red  flowers,  also,  on  a  rising  ground, 
a  post-mill,  shewing  clothed  sails,  steps,  and  doorway.  A 
white  cow  lies  on  the  ground,  and  there  are  the  following 
figures  : — 1.  A  little  boy,  nimbed,  in  white  diapered  tunic, 
yellow  belt,  and  red  hose.  2.  A  bishop  in  blue  with  purple 
tippet  furred  white,  and  mitre  on  his  head,  with  a  crosier 
in  liis  left  hand  and  his  right  held  out  to  the  boy  as  if  to 
introduce  him  to,  3,  a  man  in  diapered  red  tunic  furred 
white,  blue  hose,  and  diapered  green  head-cloth,  with  a 
short  dagger  in  a  sheath  at  his  belt,  and  his  right  hand 
raised  as  if  to  take  the  boy. 

Background,  blue. 

Torre,  Not  identified. 

When  the  bishop  who  adopted  the  child  Cuthbert  was 
near  his  end,  he  committed  him  to  the  care  of  a  man  of 
great  sanctity  and  high  birth,  to  whom  boys  of  noble 
parentage  were  sent  to  be  trained  for  the  service  of  God,  and 
who  was  now  about  to  cross  over  into  Britain  with  his  boys, 
in  order  to  keep  them  away  from  their  relations.  {LibelL  xv.) 

It  is  not  stated  whether  the  guardian  of  Cuthbert  was  a 
layman  or  not,  but  his  being  a  nobleman  seems  to  have 
been  the  leading  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  artist.  In  the 
order  of  time,  this  panel  ought  to  precede  Nos.  13  and  14. 
(See  p.  276.)  Windmills  were  introduced  into  England  by 
the  Crusaders  in  the  13th  century,  and  were  doubtless 
quite  familiar  objects  in  the  15th.  The  one  in  the  window 
is  exactly  like  the  old  post-mills,  the  last  of  which  are  but 
just  now  being  swept  away.     The  head-cloth  is  similar  to 
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that  in  the  well-known  portrait  of  Henry  IV.  in  raany 
editions  of  the  histories  of  England  by  Rapin,  Hume,  and 
Goldsmith,  from  an  original  painting  formerly  at  Hampton 
Court,  in  Herefordshire,  and  now  at  Cassiobury. 

[18.  Vision  of  House  attached  to  Anchor?] 

The  Libellm  (cap.  xvi.,  xvii.)  has  a  long  story  of  a  vision 
of  a  house  attached  to  an  anchor  in  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
which  was  granted  to  the  boy  as  they  crossed  over  to 
Britain.  This  may  have  been  represented  in  one  of  the 
lost  panels,  especially  as  there  is  something  like  an  anchor 
inserted  as  a  patch  in  one  of  the  existing  ones.  (See  No.  56.) 
It  comes  in  the  Irish  Libellns  by  way  of  a  digression  before 
the  embarcatioii,  which  may  account  for  its  being  so  placed 
in  the  window,  if  so  it  was. 

19.  Embarcation  in  Stone  Boat. 

By  some  rocks  with  starfishes  on  them  lies,  as  if  in  the 
water,  a  yellow  wooden  boat  with  oars  in  it.  A  lady  with 
horned  head-dress  and  red  gown,  furred  white  over  blue  under- 
dress,  appears  to  be  conducting  to  the  boat  a  boy  with  close 
yellow  hair  and  nimbed,  in  white  tunic  powdered  with  letters 
n  or  u.  Four  men  stand  by,  of  whose  figures  the  following 
parts  remain  : — 1.  Green  tunic,  white  low  hat  over  close- 
fitting  coif,  and  blue  hose ;  at  his  white  belt  a  sheath  for  a 
short  dagger.  2.  A  pair  of  white  legs.  3.  White  tunic 
spotted  black,  and  green  hose.  4.  Red  tunic,  blue  hose, 
and  green  head-cloth.  The  heads  are  mutilated  and  dis- 
placed. 

Background^  blue. 

Insertions.  A  piece  of  purple  glass  where  the  boy's  legs 
ought  to  be.     A  piece  of  white  with  an  ape  on  it. 

Torre,  40  (69).  **  In  4*^  light  stand  6  persons  together  :  !»*,  a  boy,  habit 
&  glory  A.,  hair  0.,  leggs  purple  ;  2*,  a  lady  habited  gu.,  skirts  B.  ;  3*, 
a  Bouldier  habited  Y\  leggs  B.  ;  4*^,  another  souldier  habited  A.  &  sable  ; 
5^\  a  souldier  habited  A.,  leggs  V^ ;  6^^,  a  souldier  habited  gu.,  sword  by 
his  side  0." 

The  boy  Cuthbert  being  hated  on  account  of  his  miracles, 
there  were  some  who  wished  to  banish  him  from  the  land. 
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To  whom  he  said  that  he  would  go  if  they  would  provide 
him  with  a  mode  of  transit  hitherto  unknown.  They  ac- 
cordingly hewed  him  a  "  corrok  ''  or  boat  out  of  stone,  and 
told  him  to  go  in  that.  Making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over 
it,  he  at  once  went  out  to  sea  in  it,  but  returned  for  his 
mother  and  companions,  and  crossed  over  with  them  by 
night  to  Galloway,  where  the  stone  boat  remained  to  that 
day  {Libell,  xix.).  Here  again  (cp.  Nos.  15,  16)  we  have  an 
"  improved  "  version  of  another  story,  that  of  St.  Cuthbert  s 
body  floating  in  its  stone  coflBin  down  the  river  Tweed.  The 
male  figures  in  the  window  are  probably  those  of  the  noble- 
man and  his  boys,  the  former  distinguished  by  his  dirk, 
head-cloth,  etc.,  as  in  No.  17.  For  the  letters  on  the  boy's 
tunic,  cp.  No.  21. 

[20.  Committed  to  Care  of  St.  Columba?] 

Torrff  43  (62).  "  In  2**  light  stands  another  bp.  habited  B.,  mantle  «k 
skirts  purple,  myter  «k  crosyer  0.  Behind  him  stands  a  young  prince, 
robed  A.,  powdered  with  mulletts  sab.  Behind  him  stand  2  souldiers, 
one  habited  gu.,  leggs  B.,  sword  &  belt  0.,  &  a  woman  standing  behind 
habited  V'." 

When  Cuthbert  and  his  mother  arrived  in  Scotland,  St. 
Columba  was  bishop  in  Dunkeld,  and  took  charge  of  the  boy. 
Lidell.  XXL     See  No.  21. 


21.  Boyhood  with  St.  Columba? 

(Now  21.)  A  much  mutilated  panel,  which  cannot  be 
made  out  in  a  satisfactory  way.  It  Is,  however,  an  out-door 
scene,  in  which  portions  of  grass  and  tree,  and  a  beautiful 
bit  of  pink  herbage  may  be  discerned,  apparently  in  situ. 
There  is  a  very  characteristic  figure  of  the  boy  Cuthbert 
in  white  tunic,  powdered  with  ns  or  tts,  (see  No.  19)  re- 
maining leg  white,  head  uncovered,  the  nimbus  now  replaced 
by  patch  if  there  was  one,  and  with  dagger  in  sheath  at  girdle. 
He  is  stooping,  and  seems  to  be  looking  at  something  like  an 
open  book,  with  yellow  covers  and  clasps,  which  he  holds  in 
his  hands.  Behind  him  is  a  nimbed  and  mitred  bishop  in  albe, 
apparelled  on  the  sleeve,  and  blue  cope,  holding  a  crosier  in 
his  left  hand.  Behind  the  bishop,  remains  of  a  figure  as  of  a 
man  in  white,  with  hood  up. 

VOL.     IV.  \i 
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Background,  red. 

Insertion.  A  man's  head  in  blue  cap,  and  sundry  patches. 

Torre.  Not  identified. 

When  they  reached  Scotland,  Cuthbert's  mother  put  him 
under  the  care  of  St.  Columba,  at  Dunkeld,  to  be  educated 
with  a  Httle  girl  named  Bridget.  There  were  three  English 
clerks  who  were  on  intimate  terms  with  the  bishop,  and  who 
soon  became  jealous  of  the  attention  he  shewed  to  the 
children.  Now  Columba  had  a  pet  blackbird,  which  would 
allow  itself  to  be  stroked,  fed  by  the  hand,  etc.,  and  which 
was  a  great  favourite,  and  these  wicked  clerks  killed  the 
bird  and  laid  the  blame  on  the  children,  in  order  to  get  them 
into  disgrace  with  the  bishop.  But  Cuthbert  prayed  that 
God  would  bring  the  bird  to  life  again,  whereupon  it  imme- 
diately began  to  hop  about  and  play  with  its  friends  in  its 
usual  manner.     LibclL  xxi. 

The  panel  may  represent  Cuthbert  praying  from  a  book  ; 
and  if  the  glass  were  in  a  less  mutilated  state,  we  might  see 
both  Bridget  and  the  blackbird. 

22.  Layks  and  Plays. 

(Now  63.)  A  green  field,  in  which  are  trees  with  white 
trunks  and  red  tops,  and  very  perfect  figures  of  two  boys 
standing  on  their  heads  or  hands.  One  is  nimbed,  in  white 
girded  tunic  diapered  and  edged  with  yellow,  and  white 
hose.  The  skirts  of  his  tunic  stand  upright,  as  does  the  end 
of  his  girdle.  The  other  boy  is  in  blue  tunic  and  white 
hose,  and  is  not  nimbed.  The  skirts  of  his  tunic  have  fallen 
down,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  whole  of  his  white  hose,  with  their 
fastenings.  Another  boy  in  white,  with  a  red  cap,  seems  to 
be  watching  them  ;  also  part  of  another,  in  red.  Among 
fragments  of  drapery,  etc.,  in  the  lower  west  corner  may  be 
discerned  part  of  a  figure  in  white,  diapered  with  black 
sprigs,  kneeling  with  his  hands  spread  out  as  if  entreating. 
A  small  head  just  above,  with  close  yellow  hair  and  earnest 
eyes,  seems  to  belong  to  this  body. 

Background,  blue. 

Insertions,  Two  or  three  heads  and  other  fragments. 
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Torre,  31  (80).  "  In  5^^  light  is  the  representation  of  a  monk  k  young 
prince  hanging  by  the  heels,  w*^  their  heads  downwards,  the  monk 
habited  B.,  leggs  A.,  the  prince  robed  A.,  powdered  w^^  mulletts  sab.  On 
each  side  them  stands  an  executioner,  one  habited  gu.,  the  other  A., 
cap  gu." 

Gent.  (63).  Men  orucify'd  with  their  heads  downwards. 

Carlisle  2. 

''  l^er  atuttibert  toad  forbOi  laptta 

In  a  grass  field  in  which  are  sheep  chewing  the  cud,  a  figure  standing 
on  his  hands  with  his  head  down  and  feet  in  the  air,  much  erased,  but 
the  general  form,  the  arms,  the  hands,  and  the  head,  may  be  pretty  well 
made  out.  Traces  of  another  figure  standing  on  hands,  and  of  one  like 
a  woman,  looking  intently.  The  little  boy  rebuking  Cuthbert  is  repre- 
sented in  yellow  tunic  and  red  skull-cap,  with  bare  legs. 

Oxf,  MS.  A  boy  is  sitting  on  the  ground,  while  two  others  appear  to 
be  persuading  him  to  join  in  the  sports.  One  boy  is  about  to  throw  a 
quoit  or  discus,  another  is  brandishing  a  hockey-stick,  a  third  is  turning 
a  somersault,  and  a  fourth  holding  up  his  left  hand ;  seven  figures  in  all. 

Laioson  MS.  The  picture  has  been  wholly  erased. 

Cuthbert  left  St.  Columba,  and  was  placed  by  his  mother 
with  two  Scottish  bishops,  Meldanus  and  Eatanus,  her  kins- 
men, who  put  him  under  the  guardianship  of  a  religious  man 
of  Lothian,  with  other  boys  of  his  own  age.  Here  Cuthbert 
was  very  fond  of  play,  "  et  cum  jocantibus  ipse  satis  jocun- 
dus  apparuit."  When  other  boys  stood  on  their  heads,  he 
did  the  same ;  but  his  clothes  refused  to  fall  down,  remaining 
about  his  legs,  from  which  first  miracle  in  that  land  the 
place  was  called  Ohildeschirche.     LibelL,  xxxiii. 

The  same  story  is  told  by  Bede  (cap.  i.),  and  by  the  Lin- 
disfarne  monk  {Vit  Anon.,  i.  4),  without  the  embellishment 
relating  to  the  clothes,  but  adding  that  a  little  boy  of  three 
years  old  besought  Cuthbert  with  tears  to  leave  such  vanities, 
addressing  him  as  holy  prelate  and  priest :  "  Fye,  Saint 
Cuthbert !  what,  a  Presbyter  and  a  Bis/wp,  and  playing  among 
boyes  ?  as  if  at  that  tyme  he  had  seene  him  in  his  myter 
and  his  crosier  staflFe."     {Hegg's  Legend  of  St.  Cuthbert) 

The  artist  has  embodied  both  accounts  in  his  representa- 
tion, and  from  this  scene,  with  which  the  narratives  of  Bede 
and  of  the  Lindisfame  monk  begin,  we  shall  find  that  he 
mainly  follows  them,  as  does  Capgrave,  who  also  begins  with 
the  Irish  Life. 
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The  Carlisle  series  begins  with  this  subject,  but  the  picture 
is  so  much  injured  that  it  is  not  easy  to  compare  it  with 
the  York  glass.  So  far,  however,  as  the  figures  of  the  boys 
can  be  discerned,  they  seem  to  be  " nudi*'  as  the Lindisfame 
monk  says  they  were. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  window  the  kneeling  child  is 
represented  in  a  dress  similar  to  that  which  Cuthbert  has  in 
this  and  other  panels,  as  if  he  too  were  what  Torre  calls 
"  a  young  prince." 

Both  the  MSS.  begin  with  this  subject,  as  the  illustration 
to  Bede,  ch.  i. 

23.  Holy  Well  at  Doilwemb. 

(Now  49.)  In  a  green  field  with  trees,  and  a  building 
like  a  church,  with  purple  roofs,  is  a  small  stream  of  white 
water  issuing  from  a  yellowish  rock,  over  which  are  bright 
yellow  rays  issuing  from  a  blue  cloud.  A  woman  in  white 
dress  and  kerchief  kneels  down  and  holds  a  yellow  basin  at 
the  spring.  Another  woman  in  blue  dress  and  white  ker- 
chief is  conversing  with  a  man  in  blue  head-cloth  and  white 
hose,  or  bare  legs ;  the  rest  of  this  figure  is  insertion. 

Background^  red. 

Insertion,  In  the  figure  of  a  man  just  mentioned,  a  yellow 
jerkin  and  broad  ornamented  belt,  below  which  short-spread- 
ing skirts  of  stripes  of  yellow,  and  white  with  blue,  yellow, 
and  black  cross-bars  done  in  enamel. 

Torrey  24  (83).  "  In  3^  light  stands  a  white  castle,  over  w«^  hangs  a 
cloud,  out  of  w*^*»  stream  sev»**  rajcs  of  golden  light  upon  a  woman  habited 
A.,  stooping  to  take  up  a  golden  platter.  At  the  other  end  of  the  castle 
stands  a  woman  &  a  man  talking  together,  w^  their  hands  a  little 
elevated  ;  she  being  habited  B.,  dc  he  A.,  breeches  0." 

Carlisle  12. 

•'  jFregf)  toater  gotr  gent  otot  of  y  fAm 
to  fism  in  fame  $c  befor  toad  non/' 

In  the  front  part  of  a  hilly  ground  covered  with  grass,  red  flowers,  and 
trees,  is  a  yellow  rock,  from  which  is  issuing  a  stream  of  white  water. 
St.  Cuthbert,  in  a  black  monastic  habit,  with  hood  down,  shewing  his 
tonsure  and  red  nimbus,  stands  leaning  on  a  staff  or  spade,  and  pointing 
down  to  the  ground  with  his  finger.  There  are  remains  of  a  figure  in 
red  tunic  and  black  belt  with  yellow  studs,  and  indications  of  something 
attached  to  the  belt 
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Oxf,  MS,  One  monk  is  working  with  a  pick  at  a  rock  from  which  water 
flows,  while  another  holds  a  spade." 

Lawson  MS,  A  monk  and  a  layman  are  digging  with  spades  in  the 
middle  of  a  circular  building  :  water  just  bubbling  up^  and  the  monk 
pointing  to  it. 

Because  the  place  where  he  abode  in  Scotland  (Doilweme) 
was  devoid  of  water,  being  a  rocky  mountain,  the  blessed 
boy  brought  water  from  the  rock  by  his  holy  prayers,  and  in 
such  abundance  that  they  are  obliged  to  keep  a  great  stone 
over  the  mouth  of  the  well,  lest  it  should  inundate  the  whole 
of  Scotland.  {LibelL,  xxiv.)  Being  in  want  of  water  in 
Fame,  he  summoned  the  brethren,  and  they  dug  a  little  well 
in  the  middle  of  his  dwelling,  which  at  once  produced  sweet 
water  out  of  the  rock.  {Bede,  xviii.,  Vit.  Anon,  iii.,  25.) 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  York  artist  has  followed  the  LibeUus^ 
while  at  Carlisle,  Bede's  more  historical  version  of  the  story 
has  been  adopted,  as  also  in  the  MSS.  There  are  now  two 
shallow  wells  in  Fame,  the  water  of  which  is  brackish. 

24.  Angel  on  White  Horse. 

(Now  77.)  A  figure,  much  patched,  but  retaining  purple 
cloak,  and  parts  of  yellow  wings  behind,  riding  on  a  white 
horse.  A  figure  of  a  man  in  blue,  nimbed  but  not  tonsured, 
with  gold  girdle,  kneels  before  the  figure  on  horseback. 
Two  other  men,  one  in  red  robe  and  green  cap,  the  other  in 
red  tunic  and  green  hose,  bare-headed,  with  close  yellow 
hair,  not  nimbed.  Some  indication  of  a  city  gateway  and 
(now  in  another  part  of  the  panel)  a  yellow  portcullis. 

Background,  blue. 

Insertions.  The  head  and  upper  part  of  the  figure  on 
horseback ;  curly  thick  hair  round  the  bald  or  tonsured 
head. 

Torre,  32  (71).  "  3^  Row.  In  3^  lower  row  and  in  the  first  light  an 
angell  rides  on  a  white  horse,  habited  purple,  winged  0.,  before  whom 
sitts  S^  Cuthbert,  habited  B.,  glory  0.  On  either  side  him  stands  a  monk, 
both  habited  gu.,  cap  of  the  1*^  V*." 

Carlisle  3. 

**  Jfter  tfte  Mnqtl  tifti  tism  (cure  ?) 
flntr  matre  figg  gore  to  fiele  $c 1 " 

^  In  the  same  drawing,  one  monk  ia  in  a  circular  building  wiUi  a  circular  hole 
repretiented  washing  the  feet  of  another,      in  the  middle  of  the  rool 
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An  angel  with  wings  extended  sits  on  a  white  horse  with  red  bridle, 
red  saddle,  and  black  crupper.  He  is  arrayed  in  a  white  robe  with  red 
collar  and  red  apparel  on  sleeve.  St.  Cuthbert  is  sitting  in  a  yellow  aeat 
like  a  large  square  easy  chair  placed  on  the  grass,  on  which  the  angel 
rides.  His  face  is  quite  boyish,  and  he  is  holding  out  his  bands  and 
looking  to  the  angel,  shewing  his  kuee  with  blood  running  from  a  wound 
in  it,  the  foot  of  the  same  leg  hanging  down  in  a  helpless  way. 

Oxf,  MS,  A  boy  is  sitting  and  shewing  his  knee  to  an  angel,  who  is 
standing  and  gesticulating ;  his  white  horse  stands  behind  him,  with 
saddle,  stirrups,  etc. 

Lawson  MS,  All  erased  save  the  gilt  border,  and  the  bind  quarters 
of  the  white  horse,  which  project  into  the  margin. 

25.  Angel  curing  Knee. 

(Now  73.)  A  figure  in  blue  is  sitting  in  a  white  chair  with 
gabled  and  crocketed  back,  and  holding  out  one  leg,  bared  up 
to  but  not  above  the  knee,  before  an  angel  in  blue  and  white 
raiment,  nimbed,  with  large  yellow  wings,  holding  in  both 
hands,  as  if  about  to  put  it  on,  a  square  yellowish  patch 
with  indications  of  woven  texture,  like  a  poultice  or  plaister. 
Two  men  are  conversing,  one  in  white,  with  green  cap  and 
long  beard,  the  other  in  a  tunic  green  on  one  side  and  red 
on  tfie  other,  girded  by  a  richly  ornamented  belt  with  its 
pendent  end  ornamented  also,  blue  hose,  and  purple  cap. 
In  the  distance  a  church. 

Background,  red. 

Insertion,  a  crowned  and  nimbed  head  and  shoulders,  in 
the  seated  figure. 

Torre,  34  (70).  <*  In  3^  light  stands  an  angell  robed  R  <fe  A.,  winged 
0.,  lying  a  playster  on  the  sore  legg  of  a  saint  y^  sitts  in  a  chair  before 
him,  habited  B.  Behind  the  chair  stands  an  old  man  habited  A., 
cap  V^,  and  also  a  yomig  man  habited  gu.,  leggs  B.,  cap  purple,  w^^  a 
golden  girdle  about  his  loynes." 

Gent.  (73.)  Angel  curing  a  young  monarch's  leg. 

When  Cuthbert  was  a  boy  he  suflFered  from  a  swollen  knee 
so  that  he  could  not  walk  or  put  his  foot  to  the  ground. 
One  day,  as  he  was  sitting  in  the  sun  in  the  open  air,  having 
been  carried  out  by  his  attendants,  he  saw  some  one  in  white 
garments  riding  towards  him  on  a  horse  of  incomparable 
beauty.  The  stranger  on  his  approach  asked  the  lame  boy  if 
he  would  do  a  service  for  such  a  guest,  to  which  Cuthbert 
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replied  that  he  would  gladly  stand  up  to  serve  him  if  he  could, 
but  that  he  was,  for  his  sins,  bound  a  prisoner  by  his  swollen 
knee.  The  visitor  then  leaping  from  his  horse  examined  the 
knee,  and  told  him  to  boil  some  wheat  flour  in  milk,  and  anoint 
the  knee  with  it  while  warm  ;  immediately  after  this  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  departed.  Cuthbert,  following  his 
directions,  was  healed  in  a  few  days,  and  believed  that  God 
had  sent  His  angel  as  He  did  to  Tobias.  And,  adds  Bede, 
lest  it  should  seem  incredible  to  any  one  that  an  angel  should 
ride  on  horseback,  let  him  read  the  history  of  the  Maccabees  ; 
2  Mac.  iii.  25  ;  v.  2 ;  x.  29.     Bede,  ii. ;  Vit.  Anon.  i.  7. 

These  two  panels  are  both  explained  by  this  account,  and 
it  will  be ,  observed  how  the  Carlisle  artist  has  made  one 
compartment  serve  for  both  subjects.  The  two  men  (in  both 
panels)  are  doubtless  Cuthbert's  attendants,  who  have  carried 
him  out  through  the  gateway  in  his  chair,  into  the  sunshine. 
Their  rich  robes  are  in  keeping  with  Cuthbert's  noble 
birth ;  the  tunic  with  its  two  sides  of  diflFerent  colours  is 
specially  to  be  noted. 

For  tunics,  and  richly  ornamented  girdles,  see  S.  W.  W. 
265. 

26.  Vision  of  Death  of  St.  Aidan. 

(Now  65.)  In  a  bed  with  blue  coverlet  and  tester  and 
hangings  of  figured  green  and  yellow,  with  rings,  on  a  bar, 
lies  a  bishop,  naked  but  mitred,  with  one  arm  lyipg  outside, 
listening  attentively  to  a  tonsured  ecclesiastic  in  surplice  and 
gold  stole,  reading  out  of  a  book  which  is  held  open  by  a 
youth  in  a  surplice  (compare  No.  12.)  At  the  foot  of  the 
bed  stands  a  man  in  a  blue  garment  over  one  of  white 
figured  yellow,  visible  at  the  neck  and  sleeves.  On  his 
head  a  blue  cap  (perhaps  inserted).  Above  the  bed  are  two 
angels  receiving  in  a  white  sheet  a  small  tonsured  and  nude 
figure,  representing  the  soul  of  the  dying  bishop. 

Background^  red. 

Torre,  45  (64).  "  In  4^  light  lyes,  on  a  blew  couch,  a  bp.  mytred  A., 
over  whom  appears  in  a  cloud  Our  Lord  robed  A.,  and  im  angeU  on  each 
side  him  habited  A.,  winged  0,  At  the  bp.'s  foot  kneels  a  monk, 
habited  A,  praying  in  a  book  held  open  by  a  youth  y^  stands  before  him 
habited  A." 

Carlisle  4. 

^^  l^rr  0ato  fte  astiattd  0abl  bp  go 
to  fiebsn  0(50  W.  angels  ttoo/' 
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A  green  field  with  trees  and  white  flowers  in  it ;  in  the  distance,  sea 
and  sky  with  red  stars.  A  boy  in  white  tnnic,  red  hose,  and  black  belt, 
is  taking  by  the  hand  a  man  who  looks  as  if  lying  asleep  on  the  grass. 
Another  figure  in  a  red  robe  is  gazing  up  to  heaven  with  tearful  eyes. 
The  mid-heaven  is  occupied  by  two  augels  much  defaced,  but  with  red 
wings  and  yellow  nimbi,  holding  a  red  aureole  in  which  is  a  figure  seated 
in  a  red  robe,  with  rays  diverging. 

In  Lady  Harcourt's  drawing  there  is  a  sheep. 

Oxf,  MS,  On  one  side  are  two  figures  lying  asleep  and  one  sitting  up 
awake  as  if  listening  to  one  standing  on  the  other  side  and  speaking. 
In  the  middle,  below,  four  horned  sheep,  two  white  and  two  green  ; 
above,  two  angels  bearing  up  the  naked  figure  on  a  sheet  No  aureole, 
but  just  above  the  ''soul/'  a  small  segment  of  a  circle  tinted  red,  as  if 
to  indicate  the  heavens  opened. 

Lawson  MS,  No  picture. 

On  a  certain  night  as  he  was  praying  in  the  fields  by  the 
river  Leder,  his  companion  shepherd[s  being  asleep,  he  saw  a 
sudden  light  from  heaven,  and  choirs  of  angels  taking  a 
bright  soul  up  to  the  heavenly  country.  Waking  up  his 
companions  (see  Carlisle)  he  told  them  what  he  had  seen, 
and  a  few  days  after  {Vit  Anon,),  when  morning  came 
{Bede),  it  was  found  that  Aidan,  bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  had 
depaited  to  the  Lord  at  the  very  time  of  Cuthbert's  vision. 
He  then,  leaving  his  flocks,  resolved  to  enter  a  monastery. 
{Bede,  iv. ;    Vit.  Anon.  i.  8.) 

The  lower  part  of  the  panel  seems  meant  to  represent  the 
scene  of  Aldan's  death-bed,  the  upper  part,  Cuthbert's 
vision.  It  might  possibly  be  supposed  to  represent  Cuthbert's 
own  departure,  but  the  vision  of  Aidan's  soul  was  a  very- 
favourite  subject.  For  a  similar  vision,  see  No.  72.  The 
representation  of  the  departing  soul  as  a  small  nude  figure 
borne  by  angels  or  by  Abraham  on  a  white  sheet,  is  very 
often  seen  in  monuments,  e.g.,  the  Percy  Shrine  at  Beverley  ; 
for  brasses  see  Haines's  Manual,  p.  cvi.  Cp.  No.  81. 

27.  Bringing  back  Ships. 

(Now  85.)  In  white  water  with  waves  is  a  yellow  ship 
with  very  high  prow,  mast  with  "crow's  nest,"  sails,  and 
rope-ladders.  Tlie  arrangement  of  sails  is  obscure,  owing 
to  mutilation.  Some  are  attached  by  rings  to  a  yellow 
bar.  The  top  end  of  a  main-yard  is  seen,  with  cordage 
attached,  and  mainsail  furled.  A  white  anchor  is  hanging 
out  at  the  stern,  and  near  the  anchor  is  a  hawse-hole  with 
yellow  cable  issuing.     About  the  middle  of  the  ship  is  a  port 
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hole,  and  in  the  prow  are  Gothic  details.  On  board  are  two 
men,  one  in  blue,  with  red  cap,  holding  on  to  the  mast, 
the  other  in  red,  bare-headed.  On  the  green  shore  kneels 
a  boy  in  long  red  robe,  with  yellow  hair,  nimbed.  Behind 
him  a  man  in  h\\xe,  and  a  building  like  a  church,  but 
patched. 

Background,  blue. 

Torre.  Not  identified. 

Oxf.  MS.  A  ship  with  one  man  trying  to  regulate  a  flowing  sail,  and 
another  rowing  with  a  large  oar.  By  the  water  side,  a  boy  in  tunic, 
prostrate,  and  behind  him,  two  men  gesticulating  as  if  in  mockeiy. 

Law8on  MS.  (On  two  pages).  A  boy,  nimbed,  is  kneeling  on  the  grass 
by  a  blue  river  with  red  sand,  and  shells  on  its  shore.  Over  his  head,  a 
hand  with  two  fingers  extended,  issuing  from  red,  green,  and  purple 
clouds.  The  river  flows  smoothly  on  and  across  to  the  opposite  page, 
where  it  widens  out  at  its  mouth  into  a  very  tempestuous  sea,  in  which  are 
three  ships  with  men  in  them,  one  rowing,  but  most  apparently  praying. 
By  the  river's  mouth,  Tynemouth  priory,  and  two  monks.going  towards 
its  Norman  doorway.  The  figure  of  St.  Cuthbert  is  the  only  one  in  this 
series  in  which  he  is  nimbed,  and  is  strikingly  like  representations  of 
Christ  in  the  Agony  in  the  Garden. 

Once  when  five  rafts  (rates)  with  timber  for  the  use  of 
the  monastery  were  drifting  out  to  sea,  the  monks  of  Tyne- 
mouth launched  little  ships  {navicuke)  to  help  the  men  on 
the  rafts.  But  the  force  of  the  current  and  the  violence  of 
the  wind  were  so  great  that  their  efforts  were  of  no  avail. 
While  monks  knelt  and  prayed  on  the  nearest  point  of 
land,  the  rafts  drifted  out  to  sea  till  they  looked  like  five  little 
birds,  and  the  common  people  stood  by  in  great  numbers, 
jeering  at  the  life  and  conversation  of  the  monks,  who, 
they  said,  deserved  to  suffer  such  a  calamity  for  having  taken 
away  their  old  worship.  Cuthbert  checked  their  reproaches, 
and  knelt  down  in  prayer  to  the  Lord,  whereupon  the  wind 
changed  and  they  all  came  back  safe  to  land.  Bede,  iii. 
(Not;  in  Vit.  Anon.,  but  Bede  says  he  had  the  account  from  a 
monk  who  had  heard  it,  in  the  presence  of  many  others, 
from  a  monk  of  Tynemouth.) 

This  should  properly  have  come  before  No.  26.  The  one 
ship,  which  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  panel,  appears  to 
do  duty  symbolically  for  all  the  rest,  and  the  rafts. 

The  Bollandists,  Mabillon,  and  Smith,  place  the  scene  at 
Tiningham  in  Lothian,  just  north  of  Dunbar,  but  the  stream 
there  is  now  at  least  scarcely  navigable. 
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28.  Starting  for  Mailros? 

(Now  41.)  This  panel  is  very  much  mutilated  and  of 
doubtful  appropriation,  so  much  so  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  see  what  belongs  to  it  and  what  does  not,  or 
to  describe  its  various  parts  in  any  connection.  We  have  a 
blue  monk  with  nimbed  but  inserted  head,  walking  by  a  white 
horse,  head  and  neck  alone  visible,  and  close  by,  as  if  leading 
the  horse,  a  man  in  white  and  figured  yellow  tunic  with 
red  hose,  and  a  piece  of  yellow  hurdle  as  in  No.  12. 
Approaching  from  the  other  side  are  two  blue  monks,  one 
with  a  crosier,  both  their  heads  inserted.  In  the  background, 
a  building  like  a  church.  There  is  room  for  there  to  have 
been  a  figure  on  the  horse's  back,  but  all  that  part  is  now 
patchwork. 

Backgroundy  red. 

Tcnre,  66  (45).  "In  5^  light  is  a  church,  &  2  monks  habited  R 
standing  before  it,  the  foremost  being  S'  Cuthbert  giving  something  to  a 
young  man  that  stands  by  him  uncovered,  habited  gu.  leggs  B.  Behind 
the  last  appears  the  head  k  shoulders  of  a  lady  mantled  erra,  hooded  R 
Also  a  prince  robed  A.  is  mouhted  on  a  white  horse."  (Doubtful  appro- 
priation). 

Having  made  up  his  mind  to  become  a  monk,  Cuthbert 
was  moved  by  the  reputation  of  Boisil  ("  St.  Boswell ")  to 
seek  admission  into  the  Abbe}"  of  Mailros.  (Bede,  cap.  vi. 
Vit.  Anon.  ii.  11.)  This  was  in  Tweeddale,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  or  two  miles  from  the  later  and  better  known 
foundation  of  Melrose.  It  is  possible  that  some  parts  of  No. 
28  may  have  represented  his  starting  on  this  journey,  espe- 
cially the  man  leading  a  white  horse,  on  which  the  boy 
Cuthbert  (see  Torre)  may  have  been  mounted.  The  figure 
called  by  Torre  "  S*.  Cuthbert  *'  may  be  Boisil,  on  a  journey 
with  another  monk,  and  having  persuaded  Cuthbert  to  join 
them.  The  panel  may,  however,  have  been  made  up  of  two 
quite  distinct  subjects. 

29.  Horse  pulling  down  Bread. 

(Now  59.)  A  white  horse  saddled  and  stirniped  is  tear- 
ing at  the  thatch  of  a  roof  supported  on  four  poles,  so  as  to 
expose  the  rafters.  As  if  falling  from  this  hole  in  the  roof 
is  a  white  cloth  in  which  are  two  polygonal  loaves,  whitQ 
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with  yellow  tops,  but  no  meat  shewn*  Approaching  from  the 
side  of  the  panel  is  the  head  of  another  white  horse,  led  by 
a  man  in  red  head-cloth,  green  sleeves,  and  purple  coat, 
holding  a  yellow  whip.  Kneeling  on  the  ground  is  a  nimbed 
figure  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  red,  with  white  pouch  at  his  side, 
holding  up  his  hand  and  looking  round  at  the  horses,  etc. 
On  the  ground  is  a  fine  clump  of  green  leaves  with  pink 
flowers. 

Backgroundy  blue. 

Insertion  f  A  covered  cup  like  a  ciborium,  in  front  of  the 
kneeling  figure. 

TorrCy  39  (68).  "  In  3^  light  stands  a  white  horse  saddled  under  a 
pavilion  ;  before  him  sitts  S'  Cuthbert  habited  gu.,  glory  0.,  w*^  a  pil- 
grim's scrip  A.  by  his  side." 

Carlisle  5. 

«<  l^er  to  f)9m  tixCt  f)90  palfras 
goli  (anil  t^em  fuHe  in  t)S0  iS^omas/' 

In  a  green  6eld,  a  white  horse  shaded  yellow,  with  red- edged  saddle, 
grey  girths,  etc,  pulling  down  from  a  thatched  roof  supported  on  four 
posts  a  white  sheet  shaded  blue  and  fringed  at  the  bottom.  As  if  falling 
from  the  middle  of  the  sheet,  are  a  yellow  loaf  and  a  red  and  white 
piece  of  meat.  In  one  corner  kneels  St.  Cuthbert  in  a  bluish  habit,  and 
nimbed.     In  the  distance  are  shewn  the  sea  and  sky,  with  red  stars. 

Oxf,  MS.  A  young  man  is  standing  in  timic  and  cloak  holding  up  his 
hands  towards  heaven,  indicated  by  a  small  segment  of  a  circle  within 
which  are  red  stars,  and  looking  towards  his  white  horse,  with  saddle  and 
girths,  pulling  down  a  sheet  in  which  is  a  white  circular  cake,  from  the 
roof  of  a  domical  building  supported  on  slender  pillars  with  Norman 
bases  and  caps,  without  any  indication  of  thatch. 

Lawson  MS.  A  boy  in  lay  attire  is  kneeling  and  looking  roimd  to  his 
white  horse,  with  saddle  and  girths,  pulling  down  a  white  sheet  with 
bread  and  meat,  from  the  red  thatch  of  a  shed  supported  on  four  poles. 

Bede  tells  at  considerable  length  how  when  St.  Cuthbert 
was  journeying  (apparently  to  Mailros)  he  had  long  fasted, 
notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  a  devout  matron  at  whose 
house  he  called,  that  he  would  refresh  himself.  For  it  was 
Friday,  and  he  cared  more  that  his  horse  should  be  fed  than 
that  he  himself  should.  As  he  was  travelling  the  same  night 
he  took  shelter  in  a  shepherd's  hut  or  shealing,  giving  his 
horse  a  bundle  of  hay  to  eat,  which  the  wind  had  blown 
from  the  roof,  and  occupying  himself  in  prayer.  While  so 
engaged  he  saw  the  horse  pulling  at  the  thatch,  so  that 
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there  fell  down  along  with  it  a  folded  napkin.  When  he  had 
finished  his  prayers,  he  examined  the  napkin,  and  found  in 
it  half  of  a  loaf  and  a  piece  of  meat  still  warm,  enough  for  a 
single  meal  for  himself.  But,  hungry  as  he  was,  he  gave  one 
half  of  the  bread  to  the  horse,  and  from  that  time  became  all 
the  more  given  to  fasting,  since  God,  who  had  fed  Elias  by- 
ravens,  had  prepared  for  him  also  a  table  in  the  wilderness. 
Bede  heard  this  from  an  aged  priest  of  Wearmouth  who  had 
heard  it  from  Cuthbert  himself.  {Bede,  v.) 

The  Lindisfarne  monk  says  that  this  happened  as  he  was 
travelling  from  the  south  and  had  arrived  at  a  ford  on  the 
river  Wear,  at  "  Leunckcester,''  said  by  the  BoUandists  to  be 
Lumley  castle,  which  is  probably  a  mere  surmise.  Lan- 
chester  is  about  seven  miles  from  the  Wear.  {ViL 
Anon.  i.  9.) 

The  York  artist  seems  to  have  supposed  that  St.  Cuthbert 
had  an  attendant  with  him  at  the  time,  and  he  puts  in  two 
loaves  and  no  meat,  instead  of  half  a  loaf  (which  adds  to  the 
self-denial  of  Cuthbert  in  dividing  it  with  his  horse)  and  a 
piece  of  meat. 

[30.  Dividing  the  Half  Loaf  with  the  Horse? 
May  have  been  a  companion  panel  to  No.  29.] 

[31.  Giving  up  Horse  and  Spear. 

Bede  says  that  when  he  arrived  at  Mailros  he  leaped  from 
his  horse,  and  gave  it  and  his  spear  to  an  attendant  (for  he 
had  not  yet  laid  by  his  secular  dress)  in  order  to  enter  the 
church  to  pray,  and  then  it  was  that  Boisil  caught  sight  of 
him,  and  said  :  '^  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no 
guile."     Cap.  vi. 

This  may  have  served  to  introduce  the  subject  of  No.  32  ; 
it  is  illustrated  in  the  MSS.     See  No.  32.] 

32.  Reception  at  Old  Melrose. 

(Now  43.)  In  a  field  with  green  and  yellow  globose  trees, 
and  a  very  pretty  yellow  plant  with  red  flowers,  is  an  em- 
battled building,  out  of  the  open  door  of  which  is  coming  a 
bishop  or  abbot  in  blue  monastic  habit  and  red  tippet,  mitred, 
with  crosier  in  left  hand.     On  the  ground  before  him  kneels 
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on  one  knee  a  boy,  bare-headed,  with  close  yellow  hair,  not 
nimbed,  with  red  tunic,  green  hose,  and  white  pouch  at  his 
side;  his  hands  joined,  and  his  eyes  and  ears  much  em- 
phasized, as  if  he  were  paying  the  utmost  reverence  and 
attention.  Between  and  behind  them  stands  a  middle-aged 
man  in  purple  and  green  cap,  with  ornamented  girdle,  holding 
up  his  right  hand. 

Background,  blue. 

Torre,  35  (74).  "  In  4^  light  stands  S*  Cuthbert  in  his  episcopal  robes 
B.,  hood  gu.,  myter  A.,  crosyer  0.,  a  reverent  old  man  in  purple  stands 
before  him,  and  a  young  pilgrim  kneels  habited  gu.  leggs  V^,  his  scripp 
hanging  by  his  side  A." 

Carlisle  6. 

*'  Jl^er  bnto  Mt\\xs^%%t  for  to  conberse 
21281  (t)0l8?)  &ot0le  anli  (lato0  teter0ei)^^ 

In  a  field  by  a  hill  on  which  are  two  trees,  beyond  which  are  sea  and 
sky  with  red  stars,  is  a  church  with  aisles  and  clerestory,  lead  roof  a 
little  spire  with  cross,  a  cross  on  a  gable,  and  a  large  semicircular  headed 
doorway,  occupying  almost  all  the  quasi-east  end.  At  this  doorway 
stands  a  man  in  black  habit  with  hood  up,  as  if  receiving  the  boy 
Cuthbert,  who  is  represented  with  the  same  face  as  in  Carlisle  No.  3 
(see  No.  24),  and  red  dress.  Near  him  is  a  boy  attendant  with  a  yellow 
horse,  on  which  is  a  red  saddle-cloth. 

(Lady  Harcourt's  drawing  shews  another  Bgure  at  the  church- door, 
probably  meant  for  Sigfrid.) 

Oxf.  MS.  A  youth  in  lay  attire,  holding  in  his  right  hand  spear  and 
arrows,  is  alighting  from  his  horse  while  his  attendant  holds  the  stirrup. 
At  the  door  of  a  somewhat  complex  building  stand  three  monksy  one 
speaking  to  the  other  two. 

Lawson  MS,  See  woodcut. 

Sigfrid,  a  devout  priest  used  to  speak  of  this  as  an  eye- 
witness, for  he  was  a  youth  in  the  same  monastery,  and 
standing  by,  when  Boisil  made  the  above  remark  (see  No.  31). 
When  Bede  wrote,  Sigfrid  was  still  living  at  a  great  age  at 
Jarrow.  (Cap.  vi.)  The  Lindisfarne  monk  does  not  mention 
these  incidents,  of  which  perhaps  he  had  not  heard.  (See 
ViL  Anon.  ii.  11.)  The  York  artist  seems  to  have  thought 
that  Boisil  was  Abbot  of  Melrose.  At  Carlisle  he  is  more 
accurately  represented  as  an  ordinary  monk.  Possibly,  liow- 
ever,  the  York  panel  represents  his  reception  by  the  Abbot 
Eata  a  few  days  after,  when  Boisil  obtained  permission  for 
Cuthbert  to  receive  the  tonsure. 
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33.  An  Angel  provides  Bread  at  Ripon. 

(Now  76.)  Seated  on  a  green  chair  at  a  long  table  with 
white  cloth,  furnished  with  two  gold  cups  and  a  brown-hafled 
table-knife,  is  an  angel  with  blue  robe  and  yellow  wings, 
nimbed.  A  blue  monk,  nimbed,  is  taking  two  polygonal 
loaves  out  of  a  domical  oven.  There  are  indications  of  the 
interior  of  a  Gothic  building,  with  hangings  of  alternate 
breadths  of  green  and  purplish  pink  figured  damask,  attached 
by  rings  to  a  long  bar. 

Background^  red. 

Torrcy  33  (72).  "In  2^  light  stands  S*  Cuthbert  in  his  pilgrim  habit 
between  2  pillars  of  a  church,  and,  behind  a  table  furnished  w^  3  golden 
dishes,  sitts  an  angell  robed  Y^  winged  &  crined  0.,  glory  A.  k  0." 

Carlisle  7, 

''  Cf)e  angel  f)e  litti  m  ge0t  ttixta^t 
SHt  mete  anli  tirsnit  Sc  t)S0  fete  toe0f)e/' 

Near  to  an  L-shaped  table  with  white  doth,  edged  with  red  pattern, 
sits  an  angel,  much  defaced,  before  whom  kneels  St.  Cuthbert  in  black, 
with  hood  up,  and  a  long  towel  round  him  like  a  scarf,  holding  the  leg 
of  the  angel  over  a  large  yellow  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  chalice.  Another 
man  in  black  appears  to  be  walking  away  with  hands  raised.  The  top  of 
the  table  is  too  much  defaced  to  shew  whether  there  was  anything  on  it. 

Oxf.  MS.  On  one  side  of  the  picture  a  young  monk  is  sitting  with 
an  angel ;  on  the  other,  the  angel  is  standing  at  a  table  with  white 
cloth,  holding  a  knife  in  one  hand  and  in  the  other  a  circular  cake 
marked  with  a  cross.  On  the  table  are  two  bowls,  and  another  "  cross 
bun.'*  The  monk  is  just  going  out  at  a  doorway  as  if  to  fetch  some- 
thing.    (See  woodcut,  p.  297.) 

Lawson  MS.  (Two  pictures).  I.  An  angel,  nimbed,  and  with  rainbow 
wings,  sitting  by  a  table  with  white  cloth,  on  which  are  a  knife,  a  cup, 
and  a  piece  of  cake.  The  angel  has  one  foot  in  a  red  bowl  with  short 
stem  and  foot,  while  a  monk  with  a  towel  over  his  shoulder  is  drying 
the  other.  2.  A  monk  is  standing  and  holding  up  both  hands  as  if  in 
amazement  at  three  round  white  cakes  on  a  table  with  white  cloth. 

Some  years  after  Cuthbert's  entering  Melrose,  King 
Alchfrith  founded  a  branch  establishment  at  Ripon, 
and  Cuthbert  was  appointed  to  be  guest-master.  Early 
one  winter's  morning  he  found  a  young  man  sitting 
in  the  guest-chamber,  and  welcomed  him  in  the  usual  man* 
ner  by  giving  him  water  for  his  hands,  and  himself  washing 
his  feet,  placing  them  in  his  bosom,  and  humbly  chafing  them 
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with  his  hands,  entreating  him  to  abide  with  them.  After 
Terce  he  offered  him  food,  asking  him  to  wait  till  he  went  to 
fetch  some  hot  bread  from  the  oven.  But  when  he  returned, 
he  found  that  the  guest  had  departed,  and  there  were  no 
footprints  on  the  newly-fallen  snow.  Greatly  wondeiing,  he 
removed  the  table  to  his  cubicle,  on  entering  which,  he  found 
it  filled  with  marvellous  fragrance,  proceeding  from  three  hot 
loaves  of  unwonted  whiteness  and  beauty.  Then  Cuthbert 
perceived  that  it  was  an  angel  of  God,  who  had  come,  not  to 
be  fed,  but  to  feed,  and  had  brought  such  loaves  as  earth 
could  not  produce,  for  they  surpassed  lilies  in  whiteness, 
roses  in  smell,  and  honey  in  flavour,  and  had  evidently  come 
from  Paradise.     {Bede^  vii. ;    ViL  Anon,  ii.  12.) 

34.  Boisil's  Prophecy. 

(Now  72.)  In  a  bed  with  red  hangings  all  round,  gathered 
in  one  corner  into  the  form  of  a  bag,  and  suspended  by  rings 
on  a  pole,  selour  fringed  blue  and  green,  lies  a  tonsured 
man  propped  up  by  pillows,  naked,  holding  up  both  his 
hands,  and  addressing  three  blue  monks,  the  centre  one 
nimbed,  with  his  hands  crossed  on  his  breast.  The  one 
nearest  to  the  head  of  the  bed  is  holding  up  both  his  hands 
and  listening  attentively.  The  floor  of  the  room  is  laid 
with  triangular  black  and  white  pavers. 

Background,  blue. 

Torrff  22  (81).  **  In  the  highest  row  and  in  the  first  light  lyes  an 
old  king  in  a  sick  bed  A.  &  0.,  and  3  monkB  stand  before  him  habited 
B.,  one  whereof  being  S*  Cuthbert  w^*»  his  hands  spread  upon  his  breast." 

Gent.  71,  72.     Visitation  of  the  sick. 

Carlisle  8. 

**  |t}n:  &o0tle  un  fism  s<  tt  must  tie 
anH  after  s-  ^^  (&tsto)p  0ulli  be.'' 

A  largo  building,  with  green  roofs,  and  with  turrets  and  spirelets,  is 
represented  as  thrown  open  by  a  space  the  whole  width  of  it,  trifoliated 
at  the  top.  The  walls  within  are  rudely  painted  with  a  pattern  con- 
sisting of  yellow  and  red  lines  and  patches  disposed  lozenge- wise,  the 
floor  is  paved  red  and  black.  In  a  yellow  boarden  bed,  with  red  quilt, 
sits  an  old  man  in  black  monastic  habit  with  hood  up  ;  in  a  yellow  chair, 
a  young  man  in  the  same  habit  The  two  are  looking  earnestly  at  one 
another. 

X  2 
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Oxf,  MS,  One  monk  is  reclining  on  a  couch  while  another  sits  by  him 
with  a  book  open  on  his  knee. 

LawBon^  MS.    One  monk  is  sitting  up  in  a  boarden  bed  with  blue 
coverlet,  talking  to  a  young  monk  who  sits  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

When  Boisil  felt  his  end  approaching,  he  asked  Cuthbert 
to  read  St.  John's  Gospel  to  liim  in  seven  portions,  one  each 
day,  that  they  might  confer  together  upon  it.  During  tliese 
seven  days,  Boisil,  who  had  the  gift  of  prophec}',  revealed  to 
Cuthbert  all  that  would  happen  to  him,  and,  among  other 
things,  that  he  would  be  made  a  bishop.  Also,  that  the 
pestilence  which  was  then  raging  would  last  for  three  years 
before  it  came  to  the  Abbot  Eata,  his  son,^*  who  however 
would  not  die  of  it,  but  of  dysentery,  all  which  came  to  pass 
as  he  had  said.  Bede,  viii.  The  Lindisfarne  monk  does  not 
mention  this.  Simeon  of  Durham  says,  that  the  book  out 
of  which  Boisil  instructed  Cuthbert  was  preserved  in  the 
Church  of  Durham  in  his  day  (cir.  1229),  and  that  Cuthbert 
succeeded  as  Provost.  Hist.  EccL  Dunelm.  iii.  The  famous 
book  of  the  Gospels  which  wjis  lost  at  sea,  known  as  the 
"Lindisfarne  Gospels,''  and  anciently  as  the  " Liber  Beati 
Cuthberti,"  (see  No.  1 6)  was  a  different  one,  written  ex- 
pressly for  Cuthbert  {Smith's  Bede,  p.  227,  n.)  There  are 
two  books  of  the  Gospel  now  in  Durham  Cathedral 
library,  considered  to  be  of,  at  least,  coeval  date  ;  "  A.  ii.  16," 
and  "  A.  ii.  17/'  The  former  contains  all  four  Gospels,  the 
latter  St.  John,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  Mark.  "  A.  ii.  22,  con- 
tains, at  its  beginning  and  end,  portions  of  a  still  older  copy 
of  the  Gospels."     Raine's  St.  Cuthbert,  p.  35,  n. 

This  subject  of  Boisils  instructing  Cuthbert  was  a  very 
favourite  one,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  short  Northumbrian 
poem  De  situ  Dwielmi  (see  above,  p.  265).  Among  the 
relics  at  Durham  there  descanted  on  was  the  body  of 


*^  The  Bollandists,  and  also  Smith, 
adopt  a  reading  which  omits  the  mention 
of  Kata's  being  Boisil's  ''son."  It  is  not 
likely  that  he  was  Boisil's  son  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and  probably 
nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  he  was 
one  of  the  community  or  *famUm  *  over 
which  Boisil  presided  as  **  abbot."  Even  so 
late  as  the  eleventh  century  marriage  of 
the  secular  clergy  in  the  north  of  Kng« 
land  was,  as  at  present,  the  rule  and  not 


the    exception.     See    Raine'a    fftxham, 
vol.  i.,  pref.  pp.  IL— Ivi.     (Surteea  Soe., 
vol.  xliv.)    The  chapter-house  of  Durham 
Cathedral  was  built  on  the   site  of  Ml 
Anglo-Saxon  cemetery  full  of   boiMS  of 
women  and  children  as  well  as  of  iimb» 
probably  those  of  the  married  dergy  who 
with  their  wives  and  families  wer«  ejected 
when  the  Norman  Bp.  Carilephiutiodvosd 
the  Benedictine  monks. 
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Boisil  abbot, 
t5  clscne  Cfi^berchte  on  giche*5e 
lerde  lustuai,  *)  he  iiis  lara  wel  genom. 

•*  Boisil  abbot, 
"  That  clean  Cuthbert  in  youth 
"  Lustily  learned,  aud  he  his  lore  well  received." 

For  beds  and  their  furniture  see  S.  W.  W.  225,  312. 

[35.  Provost  op  Melrose  1 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  according  to  Simeon, 
Cuthbert  succeeded  Boisil  as  Provost  of  Melrose  (see  No.  34). 
Bode  gives  a  very  full  account  of  how  he  occupied  himself 
in  missionary  work,  hearing  confessions,  rooting  out  heathen 
«uperstitions,  into  which  the  early  converts  were  apt  to 
relfi|)se,  etc.,  as  Boisil  had  been  wont  to  do ;  cap.  vi.,  and  see 
Uhi,  EccL,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxx.  There  may  have  been  a  panel 
representing  some  of  these  occupations,  or  perhaps  No.  45 
or  No.  46  may  have  come  in  here.] 

Canopies,  31 — 35.  Low  tabernacle- work,  each  with  three 
aiigeU  in  white  and  yellow,  j^wc/w  manibtcs,  on  the  top. 

36.  Preachino. 

''.Now  5  k)  In  a  stone  pulpit  stands  a  blue  monk,  nimbed, 
preaching  to  a  mixed  congregation  of  men  and  women,  A 
blue  monk  by  the  pulpit  seems  to  be  enforcing  the  argu- 
ments of  the  preacher  on  a  man  in  red,  with  green  cap. 
Other  figures  are  :  a  man  in  white  powdered  gold,  yellow 
Ci»iiical  cap,  and  beard  ;  the  head  of  a  woman  in  white 
kci  chief ;  a  boy  (?) ;  a  woman  in  green  gown  and  blue  ker- 
chief; a  man  in  white,  sitting  ;  a  man  in  blue  tunic  and 
white  hose,  patched  with  yellow.  The  flashed  ruby  glass  in 
this  panel  much  corroded,  shewing  white  patches. 

Background,  red. 

Torre.  Not  identified. 
Gent  54.  Preach iug. 

CarlisU  9. 

•*  Jjftrr  to  lipjj  ixttixm  &-  prppl  rfte 
tie  ptcclifili  BO^fi0  tDorH*"  mfilti  anti  tndie/^ 
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Background  of  red  with  yellow  hau^ngs.  But  in  a  flowery  meadow 
stands  St.  Cuthbert  in  black  habit,  hood  up,  and  crutch-staff  in  his  right 
hand,  planted  on  the  ground,  as  he  addresses  a  crowd  of  people,  some  in 
lay  cotttume  and  others  in  monastic  habits.  Faces^  as  in  all  the  seriesi 
very  well  painted. 

OxJ,  MS.  A  monk  leaning  on  a  prior's  staff  is  addressing  a  crowd  of 
laymen  in  tunics.  A  little  dog  sitting  up  is  trying  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  one  of  them ;  this  figure  and  the  dog  added  by  a  later  band. 

Lawson  MS.  Much  the  same,  but  the  laymen  in  long  robes. 

While  Cuthbert  was  at  Melrose,  it  was  the  custom  that 
when  a  clerk  or  priest  came  to  a  village,  all  at  his  commaud 
flocked  to  hear  him  preach,  and  Cuthbert  used  to  go  about 
preaching,  as  Boisil  had  done  before  him,  even  to  remote 
villages  in  wild  mountains  fearful  to  behold.  And  by  reason 
of  his  remarkable  powers  of  persuasion  he  was  very  success- 
ful in  calling  back  the  country  folk  to  heavenly  concerns. 
Bede,  ix.  (see  No.  35). 

There  is  nothing  in  the  York  glass  to  shew  whether  the 
preaching  be  in  the  open  air  or  not ;  but  from  the  absence  of 
any  building,  it  would  seem  to  be  so.  The  pulpit  looks  like 
a  stone  one.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  striking  figure  of 
the  nimbed  monk  in  the  pulpit  cannot  be  identified  among 
Torre's  descriptions.  The  Carlisle  artists,  and  those  of  the 
MSS.,  have  probably  come  near  to  the  reality  in  representing 
the  preacher  as  simply  leaning  on  the  top  of  his  staff  (see 
No.  44,  at  the  end).  He  may,  however,  have  intended  to 
represent  Cuthbert's  instructions  at  Lindisfarne ;  see  No.  48. 

37.  Receiving  Fish  from  Boy. 

(Now  51.)  By  a  green  field,  with  a  castle  and  a  church 
in  the  distance,  both  with  light  red  roofs,  runs  a  white  river 
with  a  red  tree,  stem  yellow,  on  its  bank.  By  the  water- 
side stands  a  boy  with  closely -cut  yellow  hair,  not  ninibed» 
in  diapered  white  tunic  and  yellow  hose.  The  sleeves  of  his 
tmiic  are  turned  up  to  the  elbow,  and  shew  the  embroidered 
closely-fitting  sleeves  of  an  under-garment.  This  boy  is 
stooping  somewhat,  and  holding  in  both  hands  a  long  white 
fi.sh  like  a  pike,  at  which  he  is  looking  intently.  Behind  the 
boy  is  a  blue  monk,  nimbed,  with  crutch-st^iff  in  his  lefi 
hand,  and  holding  up  his  right,  expanded  ad  if  in  admira- 
tion, and  behind  him  another  blue  monk,  not  nimbed.     In 
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the  air,  and  as  if  hovering  over  the  fish,  is  a  huge  yellow 
bird.     On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  rocks  and  plants. 

Background^  blue. 

Torre,  50  (59).  "  In  4th  light  stand  3  monks  habited  B.,  the  foremost 
being  S*  Cuthbert,  w**>  a  golden  dove  hovering  over  his  head.  Before 
him  stands  a  young  prince,  robed  A.,  powdered  w^^  mulletts  8ab.|  taking 
up  a  fish  out  of  the  river  w^  runs  bj  a  certain  castle." 

See  No.  38. 


38.  About  to  divide  Fish  with  Bird. 

(Now  42.)  By  a  green  field  with  red  flowers,  in  the  dis- 
tance a  cruciform  building  with  central  tower  and  white 
roufs,  with  gable-cross,  runs  a  white  river,  over  which  bends 
a  1)1  ue  monk  with  inserted  head,  in  his  left  hand  a  crutch- 
6t;iff,  and  in  his  right  the  long  scaly  fish  as  in  No.  37.  As 
it  approaching  him  is  the  same  boy  in  white  tunic  and  red 
hose,  behind  him  a  blue  monk,  and  in  the  air  the  yellow 
bird. 

Background,  red. 

Torre,  53  (52).  '<  In  2<>  light  stand  3  monks  habited  B.,  the  foremost 
being  S*  Cuthbert,  glory  0.,  a  golden  dove  hovering  over  his  head,  he 
leaning  upon  his  pilgiim  staff  and  talking  to  a  prince  y^  stands  by  him^ 
robed  A.,  powdred  w*^  mulletts  sab." 

Carlisle  10. 

''  Ifett  toa0  stjtieli  is  9*  egU  free 
anti  fel)  to«  $«  tielfpne  m  b«  wzJ^ 

Background  a  red,  yellow,  and  green  pattern  under  two  arches^  with 
nu  indiciitiou  of  roof  over  them.  But  on  the  green  bank  of  a  river  stands 
St.  Cuthbert  in  black  habit,  tonsured  with  h(Kxl  up,  holding  his  crutch- 
stick  in  his  left  and  pointing  with  his  right  towards  the  river  bank, 
where  kneels  on  the  ground  a  boy  in  a  sort  of  white  smock,  turning 
round  and  smiling  at  St  Cuthbert  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  half  of 
a  fish  by  the  tail,  and  in  the  right  is  a  yellow-hafted  knife,  with  which 
he  appears  to  have  just  cut  the  fish  in  two.  In  the  air  is  the  eagle  with 
the  head  half  of  the  fish  in  its  mouth,  just  flying  off.  Only  its  head  and 
neck  are  left,  the  plumage  yellow.  On  the  grass,  in  front  of  the  boy, 
something  red,  apparently  the  blood  and  entrails  of  the  fish.  The  fish 
is  bluish  grey,  and  red  Uke  salmon  where  cut 

Oxf.  MS,  A  monk  with  crutch-staff  is  speaking  to  a  boy  with  knobbed 
stick.  In  another  part  of  the  picture  the  boy  is  taking  by  the  tail  a  fish 
on  which  a  white  eagle  is  perched.     There  is  also  a  flying  eagle  above. 
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Lawwn  MS,  A  roonk  with  crutch-staff  is  speaking  to  a  very  prettj 
little  boy  with  golden  hair  and  red  tunic,  kneeling  on  the  ground,  and 
holding  a  headless  fish  nearly  as  large  as  himself  by  the  tail  with  hiii 
left  hand,  while  with  his  right  he  holds  a  large  gold-bladed  knife.  At 
a  little  distance  a  yellow  eagle  is  standing  on  the  head  of  the  fish,  woA 
devouring  it. 

As  St.  Cuthbert  was  on  odo  of  his  preaching  journeys 
among  the  mountains,  accompanied  only  by  a  boy,  in  a 
lonely  place  by  the  river  Tesgeta,  he  asked  his  companion, 
trying  him,  where  he  thought  they  could  find  refreshment. 
The  boy  did  not  know,  but  he  was  very  hungry,  and  did  nol 
relish  the  prospect  of  travelling  much  further  without  food. 
Cuthbert,  however,  told  him  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  to  run 
and  look  where  an  eagle  was  sitting  by  the  bank.  Doing  as 
he  was  bid,  the  boy  found  a  large  fish,  which  the  bird  had 
just  caught,  and  brought  it  back  to  the  man  of  Ood,  who 
rebuked  him  for  not  at  once  sharing  it  with  the  eagle. 
**  Cur  piscaton  no&tro  jejunanti  partem  ad  vescendum  non 
dedisti  ? ''  Then  the  boy  gave  half  to  the  eagle,  and  the 
rest  served  as  a  feast  for  themselves  and  for  the  people  in 
whose  house  they  were  sheltered  when  they  came  to  a 
village.     Bede^  xii. ;  Vit  Anon.  ii.  15,  16. 

The  crutch-staff*  which  Cuthbert  holds  in  these  and  other 
representations  is  like  a  cross-handled  walking-stick,  and  is 
perhaps  a  "prior's  staff,"  indicating  his  rank  as  prior  or 
provost;  '* prrepositus "  (see  No.  34).  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  boy's  dress  is  very  similar  to  that  in  which  the  boy 
Cuthbert  generally  appears.  Monsignor  Eyre,  in  his  **  His- 
tory of  St.  Cuthbert,"  p.  20,  says,  as  if  quoting  Bede  and  the 
Lindisfarne  nionk  :  **  a  boy  whom  he  took  with  him  to  serve 
his  mass,  and  assist  while  he  administered  the  sacraments.'' 
Hut,  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  boy  was  employed 
in  some  such  way,  they  neither  of  them  say  anything  of  the 
kind.  The  story  of  the  eagle  and  fish  has  a  great  air  of 
truth  about  it,  and  the  fishing  tagle,  or  osprey  {Pandum 
halice'etus)  is  still  found  in  Scotland.  The  Carlisle  ai*tist,  in 
his  couj>let,  has  mixed  up  with  this  another  story  of  Cuth* 
bert  and  liis  companions  being  fed  by  some  slices  of  dolphin's 
flesh  which  they  found  {Bede  xi. ;  Vit.  Anon.  ii.  16).  This  is 
illustrated  in  both  the  MSS. 
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39.  Praying  in  the  Sea. 

A  white  stream  of  water,  with  the  head  (tonsured  and 
ninibed),  the  neck,  and  the  hands  of  a  man  visible  above  the 
surface.  Sitting  on  a  yellow  stone  on  the  green  bank,  on 
which  are  trees,  one  white,  another  red,  with  yellow  trunk, 
is  a  man  in  blue  monastic  habit,  niinbed.  On  the  grass  is  a 
large  patch  of  blue,  which  may  be,  or  have  been,  for  the 
habit  of  the  man  in  the  water,  but  it  is  now  patched  and 
doubtful.     In  the  distance  are  two  buildings. 

Background^  blue. 

Torre,  41  ^70).  "  In  5«»  light  S*  Cuthbert  walks  in  a  river,  his  neck 
and  head  only  appearing,  glory  0.  h  A.  Over  ag^  hira  sitts  another 
inuige  of  S^  Cuthbert  again,  in  a  golden  chair,  habit  B.  glory  A.  k  0.'* 

Carlisle  10. 

**  Jfter  0tuTre  fie  ttaftsTr  in  8«  gee 
to  all  liabtli  psalter  jssasti  f)ali  fie/' 

On  one  side  Cuthbert's  head  with  red  nimbus,  appearing  above  the 
waves  cf  tlie  sea.  On  the  other,  two  figures  in  black  habits  with  hoods 
up,  sitting  apart  on  flowery  grass,  the  further  one  eagerly  watching 
Ciichbort,  the  nearer  one  nimbed,  with  red  rays.  The  sea  extends  to  the 
horizon,  where  it  meets  the  sky,  with  red  stars. 

Oxf.  MS.  In  a  sort  of  bank  of  water  stands  a  naked  man,  with  about 
half  his  body  above  the  surface.  By  the  water  side  a  monk  clothed, 
holding  out  his  right  hand  with  two  fingers  extended  towards  two  otters 
or  seals,  which  have  their  noses  at  his  bare  feet.  In  the  distance,  a  man 
stretching  himself  out  at  the  windows  of  a  building. 

Laivson  MS,  A  naked  man  standing  with  a  heap  of  blue  water  all 
round  him,  shewing  the  outline  of  his  body  through,  and  his  head  and 
hands  clear  above  the  top,  in  the  way  the  Baptism  of  Christ  is  repre- 
sented in  some  ancient  pictures.  On  the  grassy  shore,  a  monk  is  sittings 
w  iiile  three  animals  half  in  the  water  and  half  out  appear  as  above.  In 
the  distance,  another  monk  lying  on  the  grass  and  watching  the  man  in 
the  sea. 

While  at  Melrose  he  went  on  a  visit  to  Ebba,  sister  of 
King  Oswiu  and  mother  superior  of  the  monastery  of 
Coldingham,  where  there  were  at  that  time  both  monks  and 
nuns.  Here  it  was  his  habit  to  steal  out  at  night  when 
others  were  asleep  to  pray  alone.  One  night,  one  of  the 
brethren  followed  to  watch  him,  and  saw  him  go  into  the  sea 
up  to  his  neck  and  sing  praises  to  God,  accompanied  by  the 
sound  of  the  waves.     lAovi  when  morning  dawned  he  came 
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out,  and  finished  his  prayers  kneeling  on  the  shore,  and  there 
came  out  of  the  water  two  seals,  which  warmed  his  feet  with 
their  breath,  and  dried  them  with  their  hair.  The  brother 
who  had  witnessed  this,  at  Cuthbert's  earnest  request,  told 
the  vision  to  no  man  during  his  Hfe,  though  he  published  it 
abroad  after  his  death.  Bede^  x. ;  Vit,  Anon.  ii.  13.  In  tlie 
Libellus  we  are  told  that  he  made  for  himself  a  bath  of  stone, 
in  which  he  used  to  pass  sleepless  nights  in  cold  water,  pray- 
ing with  heaven-stretched  hands ;  cap.  xxv.  Praying  in 
water  is  quite  a  common  incident  in  the  lives  of  saints  and 
hermits.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  at  York  and  at  Carlisle 
there  is  a  representation  of  some  person  with  a  nimbus 
sitting  on  the  bank.  It  is  clear  from  the  MSS.  that  this  ia 
St.  Cuthbert  after  he  had  come  out  of  the  water.  Perhaps 
the  two  buildings  are  for  the  monks  and  for  the  nuns  respec- 
tively, in  the  double  monastery  of  Coldingham,  on  St.  Abb's 
Head,  a  few  miles  north  of  Berwick.  [See  Postsci^ipt^  p.  375.] 

40.  Falsely  accused  by  a  Kino's  Daughteb. 

(Now  24.)  The  figures  in  this  panel  will  best  be  described 
in  two  groups.  The  one  consists  of  three  persons,  viz.,  a  tall 
young  lady  in  a  beautiful  white  dress,  figured  with  a  gold 
pattern,  on  her  head  a  very  large  lace  veil  held  up  by  wires, 
and  round  her  body,  which  appears  as  though  she  were  with 
child,  a  girdle  buckled.  On  her  right  stands  a  middle-aged 
woman  in  green  kerchief,  but  all,  save  her  head,  patchwork, 
and  on  her  left  an  oldish  man  with  white  beard  and 
moustache,  and  blue  robe  over  a  figured  white  under-garment, 
a  brown  patch  where  his  cap  should  be.  These  three  are  all 
looking  towards,  as  if  remonstrating  with,  the  foremost  figure 
of  the  other  group,  viz.,  a  youthful  monk,  nimbed,  in  blue 
monastic  habit,  holding  a  prior's  stafi"  in  his  left  hand,  and 
extending  two  fingers  of  his  right  towards  the  opposite  side. 
Behind  him  is  a  blue  monk  talking  to  a  tonsured  man  in  red. 
Between  the  two  groups  is  a  yawning  red  gulf,  with  indica- 
tion of  flames. 

Background,  red. 

Torre,  67  (31).  "  In  the  first  row  &  first  light  stand  7  persoDS  toge- 
ther, 1"^  being  a  nun  habited  purple,  vayled  V^  ;  2^,  a  queen  robed  A^ 
{xiwdred  0. ;  3^,  an  old  man  habited  B. ,  cap  A.  ;  i^\  a  jouiig  mouk  habited 
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B. ;  5^\  another  young  monk  habited  gu.     At  their  feet  lyes  a  woman 
prostrate,  habited  gu.*' 

[Here  are  only  six  figures.  Torre  has  evidently  forgotten 
to  put  down  St.  Cuthbert.  The  "  woman  prostrate,  habited 
gu.,"  is  the  red  gulf.] 

This  is  one  of  the  stories  told  in  the  Lihclbis  to  account  for 
Cuthbert's  dislike  to  women,  which  really  originated  in 
abuses  at  Coldingham,  as  appears  from  Syineon,  Hist.  EccL 
Dtmelm.  lib.  ii.  cap.  vii.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the 
tale  obtained  general  credence,  and  it  is  told  with  all  gravity 
by  the  author  of  the  "  Rites  of  Durham,"  in  whose  inimitable 
words  it  may  perhaps  best  be  related  here. 

''  Blessed  Saint  Cuthbert  for  a  long  tyme  led  a  solitarie  liffe 
in  the  borders  of  the  Picts,  to  which  place  great  concourse  of 
people  daly  used  to  visitt  him,  and  from  whome,  by  the  provi- 
dence and  grace  ofGod,never  any  returned  without  great  cum- 
I'urth  and  consolation.  This  caused  bothyong  and  old  to  resort 
unto  liim,  taking  great  pleasure  both  to  se  him  and  to  heare 
him  speake.  In  the  mean  time  yt  chanced  that  the  daughter 
of  the  kinge  of  that  province  was  gott  with  child  by  some 
yong  man  in  her  father's  house,  whose  belly  swelling  with  her 
birth,  which  when  the  king  perceyvcd,  dyligently  examined 
her  who  was  the  author  of  that  fact.  Upon  dewe  examyna- 
tion  whereof  she  maid  this  answere  :  '  That  soHtarie  young 
man,  who  dwelleth  hereby,  is  he  who  hath  overcum  me,  and 
^Yith  whose  bewty  I  am  thus  desceived.'  Whereupon  the 
king,  furiously  e  enradged,  presentlie  repay  red  with  his  de- 
flowered dawghter,  accumpaned  with  dyvers  knyghtes  unto 
tlie  solitary  place,  where  he  presentlie  spake  unto  the  servant 
of  God  in  this  manner  :  *  What,  art  thowe  he,  who  under 
the  cullour  of  relligion,  prophanest  the  temple  and  sanctuario 
of  God  1  Art  thowe  he,  who,  under  the  title  and  profession 
of  a  solytarie  liffe,  exerciseste  all  filthines  of  the  world  in 
incest  ?  Behould,  here  is  my  dawghter,  whom  thowe  with 
tliy  deceits  hast  corrupted,  not  fearing  to  make  her  dishonest, 
therefore  now,  at  the  last,  openly  confesse  this  thy  fait,  and 
plainly  declaire  heare  before  this  cummpany  in  what  sorte 
thow  seduced  her.'  The  kinges  dawghter,  markinge  the 
ferce  speaches  of  her  father,  more  impodenllye  stepped  furth, 
and  bouldly  aflSrmed  that  it  was  he  which  had  done  that 
wicked   deade.     At   which  thing  the  young  man,   greatly 
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ainased,  perceiving  tliat  this  forgery  pi-oceeded  by  the  iasti- 
gacion  of  the  devell,  wherwith  he  being  browght  into  great 
perplexitie,  applying  his  whole  hart  unto  Almightie  God, 
said  as  followeth  :  *  My  Lord,  my  God,  who  onely  knowest 
and  art  the  sercher  of  all  secretts,  make  manifest  also  this 
work  of  iniquetie,  and  by  some  example  approve  the  same, 
which,  thovvgh  yt  cannott  be  done  by  humane  pollecye,  make 
it  manifest  by  some  dyvine  oracle/  When  as  the  younge 
man,  with  grevous  lamentations  and  teares  incredible  to  be 
reported,  hadde  spoken  thes  words,  evin  soddenlie,  in  the 
self  same  place  wlier  she  stood,  the  earth  ther,  making  a 
hissing  noyse,  presentlie  opened  and  swallowed  her  upe,  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  beholders.  This  place  is  cauled 
Corwen,  where  she  for  her  corruption  was  conveyed  and 
caried  into  hell.  So  sone  as  the  king  perceived  this 
miraculous  chaunce  to  happen,  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
cum  pany,  began  to  be  greatlie  tormented  in  his  mynd,  fearing, 
least  throwghe  his  threates  he  should  him  selfe  encur  the 
like  punyshment.  Whereupon  he,  with  all  his  cumpany, 
humbly  craving  pardon  of  Almightie  God,  with  further  desire 
and  peticion  to  that  good  man  Saint  Cuthbert,  that  by  his 
prayers  he  would  crave  at  God's  hands  to  have  his  dawghter 
again,  to  which  peticion  the  said  holie  father  graunted,  upon 
condicion  that  no  woman  after  that  should  have  resorte  unto 
him.  Whereupon  it  came  that  the  king  did  not  suflfer  any 
woman  to  enter  into  any  church  dedecated  to  that  saint, 
which  to  this  daie  is  dewly  observed  in  all  the  churches  of 
the  Picts  which  weare  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  that  holie 
man/'  Rites  of  Durham,  p.  30.  Libellus,  cap.  xxvii.,  from 
which  the  author  of ''Kites"  has  translated  almost  literally. 
l)r.  Raine  gives  it  in  the  form  of  a  ballad.  St.  Cuihiert^ 
Appx.,  p.  11.  Reginald  has  a  wonderful  story  of  the  trouble 
that  one  Helisend,  chambermaid  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland, 
brought  upon  herself  by  intruding  into  the  churchyard  at 
Durham,  cir.  1150,  cap.  Ixxiv.,  p.  151.  A  blue  cross  in  the 
floor  of  the  nave  now  marks  the  extreme  point  eastward  to 
which  women  might  come  in  later  mediaeval  times.  The 
author  of  **  Kites "  seems  to  have  translated  the  paasage 
about  their  being  excluded  from  churches  of  the  Picts  **  to 
this  daie  "  Quictenus)^  without  thinking  of  what  he  was  saying, 
for  he  wrote  after  the  Dissolution. 

The  mode  of  treatment  adopted  in   the  window  is  very 
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striking  and  dramatic,  the  precise  point  selected  apparent!  v 
being  when  the  young  lady  "  more  impodentlye  stepped 
furth."  1  Lave  placed  this  subject  among  those  connected 
with  Melrose,  as  most  nearly  corresponding  with  it  in  point 
of  time.  There  is  nothing  at  all  like  it  in  Bede  or  the 
LindisOirne  life,  nor  in  Capgrave,  who  accounts  for  Cuth- 
bert's  dislike  of  women  by  the  Coldingham  scandals,  and  by 
a  phantasy  of  a  radiant  woman  that  appeared  and  distracted 
his  hearers  when  he  was  preaching.  This  story,  in  an  earlier 
stage,  will  be  found  under  No.  44.  Symeon  has  a  story  of 
some  Scotchmen  who,  presuming  to  invade  the  liberties  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  were  swallowed  up  quick,  like  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram.  HhL  EccL  Dunelm.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xii.  This  is 
illustrated  in  Oxf.  MS.     Reginald  says  it  was  at  Norham. 

41.  St.  Cuthbert  met  by  Hildmer. 

(Now  47.)  In  a  green  field  with  a  blue  tree,  a  nobleman 
in  rich  white  tunic,  figured  with  gold  flowers,  a  pouch  at  his 
girdle,  and  over  all  a  purple  cloak  hooded  blue,  attended  by 
a  man  in  red  tunic,  with  white  turned-up  cap,  and  another 
like  a  monk  (head  only  visible)  is  with  his  right  hand  taking 
by  the  right  hand  St.  Cuthbert,  nimbed,  with  blue  habit  and 
prior's  staff  in  left  hand,  bowing  somewhat  to  the  nobleman, 
w  ho  stands  erect,  attended  by  a  blue  monk. 

Background^  blue. 

Insertion. — A  piece  of  glass  with  a  lion  passant. 

Torre,  51  (GO).  "  In  S^h  ijght  stand  2  monks  habited  B.,  the  foremost 
being  S'  Cuthbert,  w^  a  pilgrim's  staflf  in  his  hand  0.,  and  shaking  an 
old  man  by  the  hand  y*  stands  by  him,  habited  purple  <fe  A.,  behind 
whom  stand  2  monks  habited  6.,  between  them  a  lyon  paas^  A." 

42.  About  TO  send  Holt  Water  by  a  Pbiest  (to  the  Wife 

OF  Hildmer  X) 

(Now  31.)  A  group  of  some  nine  or  ten  figures,  the 
central  one  being  a  blue  monk,  nimbed,  with  a  long  narrow 
yellow  stole,  very  slightly  widened  and  fringed  at  the  ends, 
worn  pendent  over  both  shoulders.  On  his  right  is  a  blue 
monk  who  seems  to  be  breaking  something  like  a  long  loaf 
with  him,  and  in  his  left  hand  holding  sprinkler  Hke  a 
yellow  club  stuck  with  white  feathers.    Others  are  standing. 
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about  conversing,  or  looking  on,  and  all  may  be  enumerated 
thus,  beginning  at  the  east :  Two  heads,  as  of  a  boy  and  a 
man  in  close  converse  ;  a  bearded  man,  with  purple  cap,  red 
tunic,  green  hose,  yellow  belt  and  pouch  (Hildmer  ?)  ;  monk, 
with  sprinkler,  and  St.  Cuthbert,  as  above  ;  youth,  in  white 
tunic,  sprigged  with  brown,  and  purple  cap,  legs  gone ; 
figure  in  long  red  robe  and  green  tippet,  furred  white  ;  two 
heads  displaced. 

Background^  blue. 

Torre,  Not  identified. 


[43.  Hildmrr's  Wife  recovered? 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  would  form  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  lost  panels ;  she  would  probably  be  represented  taking 
the  bridle  of  St.  Cuthbert's  horse.] 

Oxf,  MS,  On  one  side  of  the  picture  a  monk  seated  and  giving  some- 
thing like  a  square  box  to  a  man  who  kneels  to  receive  it  On  the  other 
side  a  monk  and  a  layman  on  white  horses,  and  a  woman  coming  out  at 
a  door  and  holding  the  bridle  of  the  monk's  horse. 

Lawsan  MS,  A  woman  in  white  nightdress  and  leather  shoes  sitting  up 
on  a  bed,  by  which  stand  a  layman  and  a  monk  with  crutch-staff,  as  if  in 
conversation  with  her. 

The  wife  of  Ilildmer,  an  officer  of  Ecgfrith,  afterwards  king, 
a  lady  much  given  to  almsdeeds  and  other  good  works,  was 
suddenly  possessed  by  a  devil,  anil  giievously  tormented, 
lier  husband  rode  in  haste  to  St.  Cuthbert,  and  besought 
him  to  send  a  priest  to  visit  her,  that  she  might  receive  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord,  also  begging 
that  she  might  be  buried  there  in  the  holy  places,  but  being 
ashamed  to  confess  what  her  illness  was.  Cuthbert  at  first 
considered  what  priest  to  send,  but  suddenly  determined  to 
go  himself.  As  they  went,  Hildmer  wept  at  the  thought  of 
tlie  holy  man  finding  his  wife  in  such  a  state.  Cuthbert  told 
him  he  knew  it  already,  but  knew  also  that  before  they 
arrived,  the  devil  should  be  put  to  flight,  and  she  should 
joyfully  come  out  to  meet  them,  and  in  perfect  mind  take 
the  reins  and  welcome  them  as  of  old.  All  which  came  to 
p?isa.  Bede,  xv.  The  Lindisfarne  monk  makes  St.  Cuthbert 
to  have  been  Prior  of  Lindisfarne  at  the  time,  but  Bede  im- 
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plies  that  he  was  still  at  Melrose.     (See    Vit  Anon,  ii.  2i.) 
Both  speak  of  Hildmer  and  Cuthbert  riding  on  horses. 

I  have  found  great  diflBculty  in  assigning  these  compart- 
ments, but  as  they  seem  to  refer  to  some  period  previous 
to  Cuthbert's  being  made  a  bishop,  they  fit  the  Ilildmer 
stoiy  best.  There  being  no  horses  is,  however,  somewhat 
agninst  it,  and  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  likely  that  Cuthbert's 
being  about  to  send  a  priest  in  the  first  instance  would  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  picture.  No.  42  is  indeed  a  very 
curious  and  interesting  panel,  and  seems  to  represent  St. 
Cuthbert  about  to  send  a  priest  with  holy  water  somewhere. 
There  are  two  accounts  of  his  doing  this  when  bishop.  See 
Bede,  xxv.,  xxix.,  and  Nos.  65,  69,  70.  Torre's  description 
No.  80  (24)  must  refer  to  one  of  them.  No.  42  may  have 
been  another,  and  it  corresponds  very  well  with  Bede,  xxix., 
except  that  Cuthbert  is  not  represented  as  a  bishop  but  as  a 
prior.  The  artist  may  have  had  the  details  of  Bede,  xxix.  in 
his  mind,  and  he  would  naturally  connect  the  use  of  holy 
water  with  the  casting  out  of  devils. 

44.  Putting  out  Phantom  Fire. 

(Now  14.)  Over  a  house  with  red  and  yellow  flames 
issuing  from  roof  and  windows  hovers  a  green  devil  with 
red  wings.  One  man  is  emptying  a  wooden  vessel  made  of 
hoops  and  staves  and  in  form  like  a  bottle,  as  if  about  a 
yard  long,  into  a  yellow  tub,  nearly  full  of  white  water. 
Another  man  is  standing  half  way  up  a  ladder,  receiving 
from  a  (mutilated^  figure  in  blue  a  yellow  basin,  as  if  to 
carry  it  up  to  the  flames.  A  blue  monk,  nimbed,  stands  by, 
holding  a  prior's  staff*  in  his  left  hand,  and  elevating  his 
right.  There  is  a  small  tree  with  red  top.  [See  coloured 
illustration.] 

Background^  blue. 

Torre,  54  (53)  ?  "  In  3^  light  stands  a  raiDOus  white  castle,  and  on  one 
side  is  S^  Cuthbert  habited  E,  glory  &  staff  0. ;  on  the  other  side  a 
woman  habited  B.  &  A.,  w^  a  golden  basin  in  her  hands." 

Oxf,  AfS.  A  house  with  flames  issuing  from  the  roof,  and  a  man  bringing 
out  at  the  door  a  chest  with  four  legs,  a  monk  with  crutch-staff  and  a 
number  of  lay  folk  crowding  round  him  and  gesticulating.  One  man 
seems  to  be  pulling  part  of  the  house  down. 

Latoton  MS,  By  a  house  with  projecting  chimney  and  Norman  door- 
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way  are  three  figures,  a  monk  with  crutch-staff,  and  two  men  in  tuuica, 
with  large  basins  in  their  hands.  Above  the  house  are  indioatious  of 
flame. 

Once  as  Cuthbert  was  preaching,  the  devil  produced  a 
phantom  fire  for  the  purpose  of  distracting  the  fearers. 
They  rushed  off  to  extinguish  the  flames  of  an  apparently 
burning  house,  but  no  water  had  any  effect  on  them,  till,  by 
the  prayer  of  Cuthbert,  the  author  of  the  deceits  was  put  to 
flight,  and,  with  the  seeinino;  fire,  vanished  into  empty  air. 
Bede^  xiii.  ;    ViL  Anon.  ii.  19. 

There  is  a  companion  story  to  this  both  in  Bede  and  in 
the  anonymous  life,  of  Cuthbert's  preserving  the  house  of  his 
old  nurse,  Kenswith,  from  catching  fire,  by  means  of  his 
prayers,  which  obtained  a  change  of  wind,  and  a  diversion 
of  the  real  flames  that  were  blown  from  another  house. 
The  panel  (No.  44)  seems  to  suit  the  phantom-story  the 
better  of  the  two.  The  preaching  subject  (No.  36)  may 
possibly  bave  been  a  companion-panel  to  this,  a  supposj* 
tion  confirmed  by  the  backgrounds  being  different  But  it 
is  quite  as  likely  to  have  been  independent,  as  at  Carlisle. 

This  is  illustrated  in  both  MSS.  In  the  Oxford  MS.  Kens- 
with is  kneehng  at  Cuthbert's  feet,  and  a  man  is  hewing 
at  the  burning  house  with  an  axe.  In  the  Lawson  MS.  it  is 
represented  much  as  the  phantom  fire  is.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  in  none  of  the  four  early  pictures  of  houses  on  fire  are 
any  devils  to  be  seen. 

45.  Journey  with  three  Monks  and  Layman. 

(Now  52.)  Somewhat  patched  and  confused,  but  four  blue 
monks,  one  nimbed  and  holding  prior's  staff  in  right  hand, 
are  walking  together.  The  two  on  the  west  side  seem  to  be 
conversing,  one  with  his  hands  crossed  on  his  breast,  the 
other  with  both  hands  elevated,  while  the  nimbed  figure  is 
looking  at  them.  There  is  also,  as  if  approaching  from  the 
east,  a  man  with  rather  long  hair,  in  purple  tunic,  and  green 
hose,  with  his  thumb  in  his  girdle.  In  the  background  are 
trees,  one  with  green  top  and  yellow  stem,  another  with 
white  top  and  yellow  stem. 

Background,  red. 

Torre,  49  (58).  "  lu  3<*  light  stouds  S'  Cuthbert  m  hiB  monk's  habit 
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(as  before)  &  four  other  monks  stand  before  him,  all  habited  B.,  the  fore- 
most taking  S'  Cuthbert  by  the  hand,  and  behind  him  stands  a  woman 
habited  purple,  skirts  V  <fe  A.'* 

Torre  has  mistaken  the  purple  man  for  a  woman,  and  his 
green  legs  and  the  white  ground  seen  between  them,  for 
green  and  white  skirts.  It  is  not  now  very  apparent  whether 
he  has  been  taking  one  of  the  monks  by  the  hand  or  not. 
There  is  some  appearance,  of  a  fourth  monk  beside  St.  Cuth- 
bert. The  panel  may  possibly  represent  some  journey 
while  Cuthbert  was  prior  of  Melrose  or  of  Lindisfarne,  but 
like  other  journeys  represented,  it  seems  to  be  put  in  by 
way  of  filling  up  and  to  shew  that  he  was  "  in  journeyings 
often,"  rather  than  for  any  particular  scene.  See  Nos. 
46,  52. 

46.    JOQRNEY   WITH   TWO   MONKS. 

(Now  55.)  Three  blue  monks  walking  one  behind  an- 
other, the  foremost  nimbed  and  holding  prior's  staff  in  left 
liand,  turning  round  to  and  addressing  the  other  two,  who 
appear  to  be  listening  attentively.  The  ground  on  which 
they  walk  is  yellow. 

Background,  red. 

Torre,  62  (41).  "  In  the  4ti>  row  &  first  light  stands  S*  Cuthbert  k  2 
monks  together,  all  habited  R,  w***  pilgrim-staves  0.*' 

It  is  probably  through  inadvertency  that. Torre  describes 
all  as  "  w""  pilgrim-staves."  Or  perhaps  this  description 
belongs  to  No.  53,  q.  v.     See  also  on  No.  45. 

47.  Delivering  the  Monastic  Institutes. 

(Now  74.)  In  a  chair,  with  white  pediment  and  pinnacles, 
and  red  back,  sits  a  blue  monk,  not  nimbed,  with  smooth 
youthful  face,  holding  an  open  book  in  his  hand.  Before 
him  are  other  blue  monks  and  nuns  with  open  books  on 
their  knees  as  they  sit  on  a  long  settle.  Two  of  the  latter 
are  veiled  and  nimbed,  but  the  nimbi  look  rather  as  if  cut 
down  for  insertion.  The  whole  panel  has  suffered  a  good 
deal,  and  is  indistinct.  In  the  background  is  a  church  with 
rose  window,  and  part  of  a  green  tree. 

Background,  blue. 
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T(yrr€,  63  (42).  ''  In  2^  light  sitt  3  monks  k  2  nuns  in  a  ohuroh,  all 
habited  B.,  one  of  w^^  being  S^  Cuthbert,  glory  A.  having  a  book  on  his 
knee." 

Oxf,  MS.  Five  monks  are  sitting  on  a  long  bench,  while  one  in  a  chair 
is  addressing  them. 

Lawaon  MS,  See  woodcut. 

On  Cuthbert's  arrival  at  the  church  or  monastery  of  Lindis- 
fame,  he  immediately  delivered  the  monastic  institutes  to 
the  brethren,  both  by  example  and  teaching  **  that  rule,'' 
says  the  Lindisfarne  monk,  "  which  we  observe  to  this  day 
with  the  Benedictine  rule."  ^*  This  seems  to  imply  that 
Cuthbert  gave  them  a  new  rule,  and  he  is  here  probably 
represented  as  instructing  them  out  of  copies  of  it.  The 
figures  of  nuns  mentioned  above  have  a  patched  appearance, 
and  may  originally  have  represented  monks.  {Bede,  xvL ; 
Vit  Anon,  iii.  23.) 

48.  St.  Cuthbert  instructing  Monks  and  Laics. 

(Now  64.)  A  nimbed  blue  monk  is  standing,  with  prior's 
stafif  in  his  left  hand,  and  bis  right  hand  elevated,  aud 
speaking  to  persons  in  front  of  him,  who  are  attentively 
listening,  viz. — A  youthful  blue  monk,  kneeling,  with  the  tips 
of  his  fingers  together,  another  blue  monk,  a  man  in  white, 
with  purple  but  patched  collar,  long  hair,  beard,  etc.,  and 
hands  elevated,  a  man  with  green  coat,  and  close-cut  hair. 
Behind  the  nimbed  monk  is  another,  as  if  in  attendance  on 
him.     Tree  and  flowery  ground  behind. 

Background,  red. 

Insertion, — A  figure  of  a  lady,  with  long  hair,  nimbed, 
perhaps  of  Peckitt's  date. 

Ton-e,  38  (67).  "  In  2^  light  stands  S*  Cuthbert  in  his  pilgrim  habit 
^•9  g^ory  6i  staff  0.  A  monk  stands  at  his  back,  and  two  other  monks 
before  him,  the  foremost  kneeling,  all  habited  B." 

Not  only  did  Cuthbert  instruct  the  brethren  at  Lindis- 
farne, but  stirred  up  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  to 
seek  after  and  desire  heavenly  things.  Bede^  xvL  Carlisle  8 
may  have  been  meant  for  this.     See  No.  36. 

'*  This  mention  of  the  Benedictine  Rule  must  however  be  a  glosa  which  ha«  got 
into  the  text. 
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49.  Remonstrating  in  Chapter? 

(Now  32.)  la  a  canopied  high-backed  chair  sits  a  blue 
monk,  not  nimbed,  with  crosier  in  his  left  hand,  his  right 
hand  raised,  and  his  face  turned  towards  another  blue  monk, 
nimbed,  with  his  hands  spread  out  as  if  earnestly  address- 
ing the  central  figure.  Another  blue  monk  stands  with 
head  bowed  and  hands  crossed  on  breast  as  if  reverently 
attending. 

Background^  blue. 

Torre,  72  (26).  "  2^  Row.  In  2^  under  row  k  first  light  sitts  a  bp. 
enthroned,  habited  B.,  crosjer  0.  On  each  side  him  stands  a  monk, 
both  habited  B." 

There  were  some  at  Lindisfarne  who  chose  rather  to 
follow  their  ancient  customs  than  to  obey  the  new  rule. 
But  by  patiently  and  often  discoursing  upon  the  matter  in 
the  assembly  of  the  brethren,  he  at  last  brought  them  all 
round.  [Bede,  xvi.)  The  figure  in  the  chair  may  be  the 
bishop  or  abbot.  On  the  constitution  of  the  monastery  of 
Lindisfarne  at  this  time,  see  Bede,  xvi.,  at  the  beginning. 

50.  Driving  away  Fiends  from  Farnb. 

(Now  67.)  In  a  green  fields  with  trees  stands  a  nimbed 
blue  monk  with  prior  s  staflF  in  his  left  hand,  holding  up  his 
right  hand  with  two  fingers  extended,  towards  two  white 
demons  half  swine,  half  lions,  with  wings  like  bats,  those  of 
the  one  green  and  those  of  the  other  purple,  both  flying  away 
from  him. 

Background^  red. 

Torre,  60  (49).  «  In  i^  light  stands  S*  Cuthbert  habited  B.,  glory  0. 
k  A.,  staflf  0.,  and  2  spectres  flying  before  him  A.,  the  first  bodyed  like 
a  man  k  headed  like  a  catt,  the  other  is  the  like  body  k  a  boards 
head.'' 

Carlisle  13.  * 

*'  Vin  6b  prafieosj  fmtiB0  obt  fam  gla^f**  «*»• 

Here  however  the  fiends  are  only  introduced  incidentally. 
See  No.  51. 

After  Cuthbert  had  passed  many  (twelve)  years  at  Lindis- 
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fame  he  retired  to  the  island  of  Fame  in  order  to  lead  a 
hermit's  life.  Previous  to  his  arrival,  no  one  had  been  able 
to  dwell  there  on  account  of  its  being  so  infested  by  demons, 
but  the  soldier  of  Christ  by  taking  the  arraour  of  Grod  put 
them  all  to  flight.  Bede,  xvii. ;  Vit.  Anon.  iii.  23.  The 
Lihellus  states  that  the  Old  Enemy  often  appeared  to  him  in 
a  visible  form  in  the  mountain  of  Doilweme  (where  other  of 
the  Fame  scenes  are  placed)  and  tried  in  vain  to  frighten 
him  away  (cap.  xxiv.)  The  fiends  that  Cuthbert  drove  from 
Fame  settled  in  the  adjacent  island  of  Wedum,  where  after- 
wards the  monks  used  to  bury  shipwrecked  sailors.  {ReginaMi 
lihellus,  SurL  Soc.,\o\.  1,  p.  69,  and  note.) 

On  apparitions  of  devils,  see  S.  W.  W.  276.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  '*  demons ''  who  molested  early  hermits, 
etc.,  in  inaccessible  places,  were  in  some  cases  at  least  the 
remnants  of  the  old  inhabitants  driven  thither  by  the 
invaders.  See  Baring-Gould's  Lives  of  the  Saints^  April, 
p.  169. 

51.  Building  Cell  in  Farnb. 

(Now  57.)  A  nimbed  blue  monk  is  somewhat  stooping  and 
looking  intently  as  if  using  a  large  pair  of  compasses  about 
the  length  of  his  arm.  Facing  him  is  a  nimbed  angel  in 
blue,  with  white  wings,  holding  a  yellow  carpenter's  square  in 
both  hands,  one  side  of  it  now  gone,  but  the  angle  just 
visible.     In  the  distance,  a  green  tree. 

Background,  light  pink-purple. 

Insertion,  something  like  an  anchor. 

Torre,  51  (46).  "In  3^  row  &  in  the  first  light  stands  S*  Cuthbert 
habited  B.,  glory  0.,  receiving  a  pair  of  white  compasses  and  a  carpen- 
ter^s  square  from  an  angell  standing  by  him  robed  and  winged  A.** 

Carlisle  14. 

'*  Vttt  &9  prasetd  fenlip0  obt  farn  glati 
ainli  to<  ansel  ^bA%  $90  tou0  mail.'' 

An  angel  in  red  and  white  robe,  and  wings  of  the  same,  is  taking  hold 
of  one  end  of  a  squared  block  of  Carlisle  red  sandstone,  while  a  ton- 
sured figure  in  black  habit  with  hood  down,  takes  the  other,  and  to- 
gether they  are  in  the  act  of  laying  it  in  a  course  of  a  wall,  the  monk 
sitting  on  the  wall,  while  the  angel  is  supported  in  the  air  by  his  wings. 
There   are    remains    of  another   monk.     The    background    is  a  white 
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foliated  pattern  on  a  green  ground  under  a  Bemicircular  arch.  In  each 
spandril  of  this  are  two  little  semicircular  headed  openings,  out  of  one 
of  which  are  flying  two  small  black  demons.  Lady  Haroourt*s  drawing 
shews  the  other  monk  just  mentioned  as  kneeling  in  prayer  under  these, 
so  that  the  artist  has  probably  put  two  subjects  into  his  picture  as  well 
as  into  his  couplet.     (See  Nos.  50,  55.) 

Oxf,  3IS,  An  angel  helping  a  monk  to  lift  a  large  squared  stone,  and 
a  monk  laying  a  similar  stone  in  the  wall  of  a  building  with  a  semi- 
circular-headed doorway,  and  circular  roof  with  round  hole  in  centre. 
No  devils. 

Lmvson  MS,  An  angel  helping  a  monk  to  lay  a  large  squared  stone 
in  a  wall,  and  a  monk  standing  with  hand  and  face  raised  upwards. 
Above  him,  and  in  the  margin  outside  the  border  of  the  picture,  the 
hind  quarters  of  two  small  black  beasts,  cut  away  in  the  binding. 

As  soon  as  Cuthbert  had  put  the  demons  to  flight,  he  made 
himself  a  dwelling-place,  nearly  circular,  sunk  into  the  rock 
and  walled  round  with  unwrought  stones  and  turf,  some  of  the 
stones  being  so  large  that  four  men  could  scarcely  lift  them, 
but  he  was  assisted  by  heavenly  aid.  The  roof  was  formed 
of  rough  beams,  and  thatched  with  straw.  Bede^  xvii. ;  Vit. 
Anon,  iii.  24. 

The  York  artist  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  angel 
helped  Cuthbert  in  the  "  setting  out "  of  his  circular  cell,  or 
perhaps  the  angel  with  square,  and  the  compasses,  are  only 
a  symbolical  mode  of  setting  forth  that  the  holy  man  had 
supernatural  assistance  in  the  work  of  building.  Compasses 
were  apparently  suggested  by  Bede's  account  of  the  cell  as 
circular.  In  an  Italian  miniature  of  the  13th  century,  the 
Creator  is  drawn  as  a  demi-figure  with  cruciferous  nimbus, 
within  seven  fiery  circles,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  balance, 
and  in  his  right  a  pair  of  compasses.  Didron,  Iconog. 
Chrctienne,  Par.  1843,  p.  600.     See  Postscript,  p.  375. 

In  a  window  in  St.  Edmund's  Church,  Salisbury,  there  was 
a  representation  of  "God  the  Father  creating  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  with  a  Pair  of  Compasses  in  his  Hand,  as  if  he  had 
done  it  according  to  some  Geometrical  Rules."  Proceedings 
in  Star-Cham ber  against  Henry  Sherfield,  Esq.,  6  Feb.  1632, 
for  breaking  the  window.  8vo.  Lend.  1717,  pp.  6,  10. 
The  tract  is  in  the  Routh  Library,  Durham,  xlviii.  E.  7. 

It  is  remarkable  that  both  at  York  and  at  Carlisle,  the 
saint  is  represented  as  engaged  on  buildings  of  considerable 
pretension.     (See  No.  55  and  Carl.  14.) 
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The  background  of  this  panel  differs  from  all  the  rest, 
though  having  every  appearance  of  being  original.'*  It  is 
neither  ruby  nor  blue,  but  that  peculiar  pink-purple  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  perpendicular  period. 

Though  Torre  describes  the  angel's  robe  as  "  A/'  it  is  cer- 
tainly blue,  and  always  has  been,  as  in  Nos.  25,  33. 

52.  With  Monks  in  Farne  1 

(Now  27.)  A  blue  nimbed  monk  with  prior's  staff  in  his 
left  hand,  and  his  right  hand  raised,  is  walking  and  turning 
round  to  talk  to  three  blue  monks  who  are  walking  after  him, 
one  with  both  hands  raised,  and  listening  attentively,  another 
with  his  hands  crossed  on  his  breast,  and  the  third  also 
appearing  attentive.  In  the  distance,  two  clumps  of  green 
trees,  with  white  and  yellow  trunks. 

Background^  blue. 

Torre,  58  (47).  "  In  the  1»*  row  &  first  light  stand  3  monks  together, 
all  habited  B.,  the  last  of  them  being  S^  Cuthbert  w***  glory  0.  <fe  A,, 
pilgrim's  staff  0.*' 

This  may  be  intended  for  brethren  in  converse  with  Cuth- 
bert in  Farne,  asking  them  to  bring  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, and  wheat  which  he  might  sow,  as  he  was  seeing 
them  off  to  the  boat  after  one  of  their  visits  with  bread. 
Bede^  xix. 

53.  Cuthbert  and  Monks  sowing  Corn. 

(Now  48.)  In  a  green  field  with  trees,  surrounded  by 
yellow  posts  and  rails,  partly  furrowed,  and  with  large  grains 
of  yellow  corn  lying  like  potatoes  in  the  furrows,  stands  a 
nimbed  blue  monk  with  a  yellow  spade,  giving  directions  to  a 
blue  monk  with  a  yellow  basket  slung  over  his  right  shoulder 
and  so  under  his  left  arm,  which  steadies  it  as  he  takes  corn 
out  of  it  to  sow  with  his  right  hand.  Another  blue  monk 
stands  by,  with  a  yellow  spade.  The  handle  of  St.  Cuthbert's 
spade  is  crutch  shaped,  but  that  of  the  other  one  is  made  by 
splitting  the  top  and  inserting  a  cross-piece,  so  as  to  form  a 
triangular  space  with  the  sides  slightly  curved  inwards. 

»«  See  however  S.  W.  W.,  p.  208. 
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Backgroimdy  red. 

Torre,  62  (41).  "  4^^  Row.  In  the  4^^  row  k  first  light  stands  S*  Cuth- 
bert  &  2  monks  together  all  habited  B.,  w***  pilgrim-staves  0.'* 

Lawson  MS.  Cuthbert  at  the  door  of  his  cell  addressing  three  white 
birds  which  are  flying  away,  and  a  young  man  in  red  tunic  and  green 
hose  sowing  corn  broadcast  from  a  basket  slung  round  his  neck.  Two 
white  birds  are  pecking  at  the  com  on  the  ground.  Blue  water  in  the 
immediate  foreground. 

At  the  beginning  of  Cuthbert's  seclusion  in  Fame  he 
accepted  bread  from  the  monks,  and  drank  of  his  spring,  but 
soon  thought  he  ought  to  live  by  the  labours  of  his  own 
hands.  So  he  asked  some  of  the  brethren  to  bring  imple- 
ments, and  wheat  to  sow.  Bede,  xix.  cp.  Vit,  Anon. 
iii.  27. 

Spades  and  shovels  were  generally  made  of  wood,  shod 
with  iron,  as  occasionally,  and  for  particular  purposes,  at  the 
present  time.  On  shod  shovels,  see  Arch,  Journal,  xxxi. 
53.  Adam  is  represented  with  a  shod  spade  in  the  west 
window  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  the  iron  part  very  dis- 
tinct, and  the  handle  made,  not  by  splitting,  but  with  con- 
vex sides,  as  now.  In  the  two  MSS.  the  spades  are  repre- 
sented as  of  wood  shod  with  iron,  but  the  whole  of  the 
cutting  part  is  on  one  side  of  the  shaft,  the  handles  as  at 
Canterbury.  Torre  seems  to  have  mistaken  the  spades  for 
pilgrims'  staves,  unless  this  description  belongs  to  No.  46, 
q.  V.     See  Raine's  North  Durham,  p.  287  and  note  d. 

54.  Rebuking  the  Birds  that  stole   his  Corn. 

(Now  83.)  In  a  ploughed  field  with  large  grains  lying  in 
furrows  as  in  No.  53,  stands  St.  Cuthbert  as  before,  resting 
his  left  hand  on  a  yellow  walking-stick  with  beaked 
handle,  and  a  ferule,  holding  up  his  right  hand  to  and 
addressing  some  large  birds,  some  flying,  plumage  white, 
legs,  feet,  and  bills  yellow,  one  on  the  ground,  pale  ruby, 
with  yellow  legs.  In  the  distance,  white  buildings  with 
thatched  roofs  patched  with  light  red,  also  some  white 
rocks. 

Dackgroundy  blue. 

Tone.  Not  identified. 
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Oxf,  MS.  Cuthbert  at  the  door  of  his  circular  cell,  addressing  four  large 
birds,  flying  over  com  in  bearded  ear,  and  turning  their  heads  round  as 
if  to  listen  to  him. 

When  midsummer  had  arrived,  the  wheat  at  first  sown 
gave  no  signs  of  producing  a  harvest,  so  he  asked  the  monks 
to  bring  barley,  which  they  did.  This  he  sowed,  long  after 
the  proper  time,  yet  it  sprang  up  rapidly  and  produced  an 
abundant  crop.  Now,  as  it  was  beginning  to  ripen,  the 
birds  came  in  flocks  to  feed  on  it,  but,  as  he  was  accustomed 
cheerfully  to  tell,  he  advanced  towards  the  birds  and  said, 
"  Why  do  you  touch  the  grain  which  you  have  not  sown  1  ** 
etc.  When  they  at  once  departed,  and  came  no  more. 
Bede  xix. 

This  must  be  the  scene  here  represented,  and  it  is  pro- 
bably by  a  mere  mistake  of  the  artist  that  the  corn  is  repre- 
sented as  just  sown  instead  of  being  in  ear.  So  in  Lawson 
MS.  See  No.  53.  It  may,  however,  have  been  assumed  that 
the  reason  why  the  first  sown  corn  did  not  come  to  anything 
was  that  birds  had  eaten  it. 


55.  Building  with  Sea-borne  Plank. 

(Now  84.)  In  the  foreground  are  the  walls  of  a  building 
on  which  three  monks  are  at  work,  represented  as  about  a 
yard  high,  with  basement  mouldings,  multifoil  ornaments, 
etc.  The  monks  are  tonsured,  in  blue  monastic  habits ;  one, 
who  is  nimbed,  is  stooping  to  take  up  a  yellow  basket ; 
another  is  moving  a  yellow  plank,  and  the  third  is  lifting  up 
a  large  white  stone  in  both  hands.  Near  the  building  is  a 
patch  of  red  flowers  and  green  leaves.  In  the  distance, 
trees,  with  green  tops  and  yellow  trunks,  and  a  building 
open  at  one  end,  shewing  spars  of  wood  inside,  and  thatch 
outside  as  well  as  between  the  spars  ;  the  sides  seem  to  be 
of  yellow  timber  with  semicircular-headed  openings,  but  are 
much  patched. 


Background^  red. 


Carlisle  14.     Sec  Nos.  50,  51. 
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Oxf,  MS.  A  monk  speaking  to  two  laymen  in  tunics  and  hose,  and  a 
monk  holding  up  his  hands  at  the  sight  of  a  red  beam  lying  across  green 
water. 

Lawson  MS.  On  the  shore  of  the  sea,  in  which  is  a  boat  close  to  land 
with  three  monks  in  it,  stands  a  monk  with  crutch-staff,  pointing  to  a 
red  beam  laid  across  a  chasm,  and  apparently  speaking  to  the  monks  in 
the  boat. 

When  he  wished  to  build  himself  a  little  cabin  over  a  place 
which  the  waves  had  scooped  out  of  the  rock,  he  required  a 
beam  twelve  feet  long  to  put  across  this  chasm,  and  requested 
the  brethren  to  bring  him  one.  They,  however,  forgot  to  do 
so  ;  but  the  sea  brought  a  beam  of  the  exact  size  required, 
and  washed  it  ashore  exactly  where  it  was  ready  to  be  used 
for  the  building.    Bede^  xxi.  ;  Vit.  Anon.  iii.  26. 

The  artist  has  aimed  at  pictorial  effect  more  than  at  accu- 
racy of  detail  in  the  designing  of  this  panel,  but  the  long 
yellow  plank  places  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  above  is  the 
scene  represented.  The  thatched  building  in  the  distance 
is  the  hospitium,  see  No.  53.  There  is  a  chasm  in  the  rocks 
of  Fame,  into  which  the  sea  has  free  access,  now  called  St. 
Cuthbert's  Gut,  and  it  is  probable  that  St.  Cuthbert  wished  to 
construct  over  it  a  little  camera  privatay  as  Bede  says,  "  quo- 
tidianis  necessitatibus  aptam." 

56.  Rebuking  the  Crows  that  Stole  his  Thatch. 

(Now  58.)  In  a  green  field  with  a  tree  a  blue  nimbed 
monk  with  prior's  staff  is  approaching  a  large  doorway  with 
portcullis  at  the  top  and  steps  at  the  bottom.  One  of  a  pair 
of  yellow  doors  is  opened  inward,  the  other  is  closed.  There 
is  a  large  white  bird,  with  wings  expanded,  over  the  blue 
and  imbricated  roof  of  the  building  in  which  the  doorway  is. 
A  smaller  white  bird  is  perched  below  on  a  projection  of  the 
building,  with  its  head  and  eye  raised  as  if  giving  intelligent 
heed  to  the  monk,  who  is  regarding  it  with  benignant  eyes. 

Background,  red. 

Torre,  64  (43).  "  In  S**  light  is  S*  Cuthbert  walking  to  a  castle  0.,  he 
l)eiug  habited  B.,  glory  k  pilgrim  staff  O.*' 

Two  crows  {corvi)  that  had  been  accustomed  to  settle  on  the 
island,  carried  off  for  their  nest  the  thatch  of  the  place  con- 
structed for  the  monks  when  they  came  to  visit  I    -  ^ 
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He,  seeing  this,  checked  them  by  a  gentle  motion  of  the 
hand,  and  forbade  them  further  to  injure  the  brethren's 
house.  On  their  neglecting  this  injunction  he  bade  them,  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  depart  forthwith,  which  they 
did,  mournfully.  Bede^  xx. ;  ViL  Anon.  iii.  27.  See  Post- 
script,  p.  376. 

57.  Crow  Bringing  a  Piece  op  Fat. 

(Now  68.)  In  a  green  field  is  a  man  in  blue,  digging  with 
a  yellow  spade  with  split  handle,  as  in  No.  53.  On  the 
ground  at  his  feet  is  a  large  white  bird  with  eager  black  eye, 
wings  partly  extended,  and  beak  open,  as  if  speaking.  In 
the  air  are  other  like  birds,  one  flying  towards  the  man  with 
a  triangular  piece  of  a  yellow  and  white  substance  in  its 
beak.  There  are  rocks  as  in  No.  54,  and  among  the  green 
grass  are  flowers,  one  a  large  thistle,  with  white  jagged 
leaves,  and  purple  flowers.  In  the  distance  a  cruciform 
church  with  central  tower,  and  two  light  red  roofs  ridged 
like  lead,  and  an  embattled  wall  like  a  city  wall,  stretching 
across  the  panel. 

Background,  blue. 

Torre.  Not  identified. 
Carlide  17. 

B»  (or  full  \m  fell  at  fipjj  fete.'' 

Standing  at  a  very  disproportionately  large  doorway,  apparently  of  a 
cruciform  church  with  semicircular-headed  windows,  is  St.  Cuthbert  in 
black  monastic  habit,  with  his  left  hand  resting  on  a  prior's  staff,  and  his 
right  pointing  with  two  fingers  towards  two  black  crows  on  the  ground 
with  wings  spread  open.  He  appears  to  be  looking  at  and  speaking  to 
them.  On  the  roof  are  four  more  crows,  two  and  two,  regarding  one 
another.  The  building  is  pink,  as  of  the  local  red  sandstone,  and  the 
roofs  are  covered  with  yellow  thatch.  In  the  foreground  is  green  grass, 
flowery  with  daisies,  and  the  sea  is  shewn  in  the  distance. 

Oxf.  MS,  A  monk  resting  his  left  hand  on  a  one-sided  spade,  and 
pointhig  with  his  right  at  two  black  crows  on  the  roof  of  a  building,  pull- 
ing at  it  with  their  beaks.  On  the  other  side  of  the  building,  the  same 
monk  with  the  spade,  and  a  crow  prostrate  at  his  feet,  looking  at  two 
more  crows  which  are  flying  towards  him  and  holding  in  their  beaks  a 
piece  of  yellow  fat.     (See  woodcut,  page  296.) 

Launon  MS,  A  monk  with  crutch-staff  standing  at  the  door  of  a 
circular  building  with    four  black  crows  on  the  roof,  holding  out  his 
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hand  over  another  crow  fluttering  at  his  feet  with  a  piece  of  yellow 
fat  veined  red  in  its  beak.  In  both  MSS.  the  artists  have  been  care- 
ful to  represent  the  piece  of  fat  as  curved  on  one  side  and  straight 
on  the  other,  in  accordance  with  Bede's  account. 

Three  days  after  St.  Cuthbert  had  sent  the  crows  away, 
one  of  them  returned,  Hghted  before  him,  spread  its  wings, 
bowed  its  head,  uttered  humble  cries,  as  if  asking  for- 
giveness. He,  understanding  its  language,  gave  it  leave 
to  come  back,  and  shortly  after,  having  gone  to  fetch  its 
mate,  they  both  returned,  and  laid  at  his  feet  half  of  a  pig's 
fat,^^  which  he  used  to  shew  to  the  monks  when  they  visited 
him,  and  let  them  grease  their  boots  with  it,  teaching  them 
humility  by  the  example  of  tlie  bird.  Bede,  xx. ;  Vit.  Anon. 
iii.  27. 

The  Lindisfame  monk  has  nothing  about  the  birds  and 
the  corn,  only  the  thatch  story,  which  he  says  he  had  from 
most  faithful  witnesses,  who  had  themselves  greased  their 
shoes  with  some  of  that  very  fat.  His  description  of  the 
crow's  supplication  for  pardon  is  so  quaint  that  it  must  be 
given  in  his  own  words  :  "  Revertens  ante  pedes  hominis 
Dei  fodientis  terram,  supra  sulcum  expansis  alis  et  inclinato 
capite  sedens  et  maerens,  humili  voce  veniam  indulgentiae 
deposcens,  crocitare  coepit."  To  the  simple  minds  of  Cuth- 
bert and  the  brethren  the  bird  might  easily  seem  to  be 
seeking  forgiveness  when  it  was  really  seeking  worms.  And 
the  pig's  fat  was  probably  brought  to  Fame  by  human 
hands,  or  washed  ashore. 

58.  Cuthbert's  Girdle  brought  to  Abbess  ^Elpledb  1 

(Now  82.)  A  lady  crowned  and  nimbed,  in  blue  monastic 
habit,  is  with  her  right  hand  taking  the  right  hand  of  a 
man  in  red  tunic  furred  white,  yellow  belt,  and  blue  hose, 
bare-headed,  holding  up  his  left  hand  open.  The  crowned 
lady  is  looking  back  towards  another  lady  in  blue  monastic 
habit,  white  veil,  and  wimple,  who  seems  to  be  talking  to 
her.  Parts  of  a  white  horse  with  yellow  trappings,  and  of 
his  rider,  in  white,  holding  the  bridle,  may  be  seen,  in  a 
patchy  portion  of  the  panel,  and  behind  the  horse  a  man's 

'7  Bede  says,  ''dimidiam  yidelioet  about  the  kidneys  from  which  lard  ia 
azungiam  pordoam,**  the  Lindiafame  prepared.  The  boots  {caliga)  are  men- 
monk,  "  dimidiam  aula  adipem."  No  tioned  in  the  Benedictine  Hule,  cap.  62, 
doubt  it  means  the  large  mass  of  fat  and  figured  in  Lawson  MS.  passim. 
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head  with  a  blue  cap.  On  the  yellow  ground  are  flowers 
done  in  white,  and  a  clump  of  red  flowers  and  green  leaves. 
In  the  distance,  a  church  with  light  blue  lead  roof  and  white 
pinnacles. 

Background^  red. 

TwTty  66  (45).  "  In  b"^  light  is  a  church,  <fe  2  monks  habited  B. 
standing  before  it,  the  foremost  being  S^  Cuthbert  giving  something  to 
a  young  man  that  stands  by  him  uncovered,  habited  gu.,  leggs  B. 
Behind  the  last  appears  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  lady  mantled 
erm.,  hooded  B.  Also  a  prince  robed  A.  is  mounted  on  a  white 
horse." 

Oxf,  MS.  A  man  in  tunic  and  hose  kneeling  on  his  left  knee  and 
presenting  to  a  lady  reclining  on  a  couch  a  long  girdle.  A  nun  bind- 
ing the  girdle  ronnd  the  head  of  another  who  is  sitting  and  supporting 
her  head  on  her  hand  as  if  in  pain. 

Lawson  MS.  A  monk  in  white  habit  bringing  a  long  green  girdle  to  a 
nun  in  black  habit  over  white  sitting  in  a  fine  Norman  building,  while  a 
young  girl  binds  the  girdle  round  her  head. 

This  is  a  doubtful  appropriation,  but  on  the  whole  seems 
as  probable  as  any  that  can  be  suggested.  There  is  now 
no  appearance  of  Torre's  "  prince  robed  A,"  but  there  has 
been  much  mutilation  in  that  part  of  the  panel.  Nor  is  it 
now  evident  that  the  man  with  head  uncovered  is  giving  or 
receiving  anything.  The  mistake  as  to  sex  in  the  principal 
figures  is  quite  in  Torre's  manner.  It  may  very  possibly 
have  represented  travellers  of  distinction  stopping  to  leave 
Cuthbert's  girdle  with  iElflede ;  for  as  Bede  tells  us,  she 
was  after  a  long  illness  unable  to  move  save  on  all  fours, 
like  a  quadruped,  but  thought  if  she  could  only  have  some- 
thing from  Cuthbert  she  should  be  well.  And  soon  after, 
one  brought  her  a  linen  girdle  sent  by  Cuthbert.  This  she 
girt  round  her  ;  the  next  morning  she  was  able  to  stand 
erect,  and  on  the  third  day  was  quite  well.    Bede,  xxiii. 

The  Abbess  ^Iflede  would  be  crowned  in  allusion  to  her 
royal  lineage  on  both  sides,  for  her  father  was  Oswiu,  King 
of  Bernicia,  and  her  mother,  Eanflede,  daughter  of  Ead- 
wine,  first  Christian  King  of  Deira.  She  was  Abbess  of 
Streanshalch,  now  Whitby,  where  she  succeeded  St.  Hilda, 
the  foundress. 
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59.  Voyage  to  Coquet  Island  ? 

(Now  56.)  In  a  ship  with  one  mast,  crow's  nest,  rope 
ladders,  and  a  very  full  bulging  sail,  is  a  blue  nimbed  monk 
with  prior's  staflF,  held  obliquely  in  his  right  hand,  standing 
in  the  stern.  Also  another  blue  monk  holding  up  his  right 
hand  and  clinging  to  the  rigging  with  his  left,  and  a  man  in 
red  coat  and  inserted  blue  cap,  holding  up  one  hand.  They 
are  close  to  the  green  shore,  on  which  is  a  fine  tree  with 
yellow  trunk  and  white  top. 

Backgroundy  blue. 

Torre^  48  (57).  "  In  2**  light  is  a  ship  w**»  one  mast,  under  sajl,  and  3 
monks  in  her,  the  !■*  S.  Cuthbert  habited  B.,  glory  k  pilgrim  staff  0.  ; 
2\  monk  habited  B. ;  3^,  gu.,  cap  0." 

This  is  another  doubtful  appropriation.  There  is  a  story 
of  Cuthbert's  appearing  long  after  his  death  in  a  storm  at 
sea,  in  pontifical  vestments,  with  his  mitre  on  his  head,  and 
guiding  a  ship  to  Fame  with  his  pastoral  staflF,  as  with  a 
rudder.  Reginald,  cap.  xxiii.  It  seemed  at  first  that  this 
might  be  the  subject  here  represented,  and  that  it  was  a 
mistake  of  the  artist  picturing  him  as  a  monk.  But  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  such  a  mistake  would  be  made,  or  that 
in  such  an  apparition  he  would  be  represented  without  an 
aureole  such  as  surrounds  St.  William  or  St.  John  of  Beverley 
in  the  St.  William  window  (S.  W.  W.  280).  Again,  no  other 
miracle  of  St.  Cuthbert  after  his  death  is  represented  save 
those  at  the  shrine.  So  that  on  the  whole  it  seems  more 
probable  that  this  panel  represents  one  of  his  voyages  during 
life,  and  it  will  suit  his  going  to  meet  iElflede,  when  she 
sent  adjuring  him  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  that  he  would 
come  and  converse  with  her  on  some  pressing  affairs.  So 
he  went  on  board  ship,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  brethren, 
and  came  to  Coquet  Island,  where  was  a  community  of 
monks,  for  there  -filflede  had  requested  him  to  meet  her. 
BedCy  xxiv. ;  ViL  Anon.  iii.  28. 

In  the  MSS.  we  have  illustrations  to  Bede,  ch.  xxi.,  repre- 
senting Cuthbert  speaking  of  his  temptations  to  many  who 
came  to  him.  In  Oxf.  he  is  looking  out  at  the  window  of 
his  cell  and  conversing  with  a  group  of  laymen  in  tunics. 
In  Lawson  he  stands  at  his  door  talking  to  laymen  in  long 
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robes,  standing  on  the  grassy  shore  of  the  blue  sea,  in  which 
part  of  their  boat  is  seen. 

[60.  -^LFLEDE  Questioning  Cuthbert? 

When  Cuthbert  had  arrived  at  Coquet,  the  most  reverend 
-filflede  questioned  him  on  many  points,  e,  g.,  how  long  her 
brother  Ecgfrid  would  reign,  who  would  be  his  successor, 
etc.  She  also  sounded  hira  as  to  whether  he  was  willing  to 
be  a  bishop,  knowing  that  her  brother  Ecgfrid  wished  to 
have  him  consecrated  to  that  oflSce.  Bede,  xxiv. ;  Vit,  Anon. 
iii.  28. 

This  may  possibly  have  been  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
lost  panels.  J 

Torre,  78  (22).  "  In  2^  light  sitts  a  bp.  habited  B.  &  A.,  my  ter  k  crosyer 
0.,  gloiy  A.,  before  whom  stands  a  nun  habited  A.,  cap  B.  ;  behind  him 
another  nun,  habit  and  hood  A.'' 

Oxf,  MS.  Cuthbert  looking  out  at  the  window  of  his  cell,  over  the 
closed  semi-circular-headed  door.  To  the  right  he  is  sitting  on  a  long 
seat  with  Norman  details,  conversing  with  ^Elflede,  both  in  monastic 
habit,  and  he  with  a  crosier  in  his  left  hand. 

Lawson  MS,  (Two  pictures).  1,  -.©flede  in  black  habit  prostrate  on  the 
sea-shore  before  Cuthbert,  who  is  also  in  black  habit,  and  bending  over 
her  as  if  to  raise  her  up.  Behind  him  are  two  black  monks,  and  behind 
her  a  crowd  of  laymen  in  long  robes  of  various  colours ;  2,  Ecgfrith  over- 
coming Cuthbert's  nolo  episcopari.     See  woodcut. 

Canopies  56 — 60.  Tabernacle-work  less  elaborate  than 
that  in  81 — 85,  q.  v.,  and  apparently  re-made.  The  pin- 
nacles are  not  so  tall  or  so  delicate,  and  there  are  only  seven 
of  them  in  each.  One  of  the  red  backgrounds  must  have 
originally  been  blue,  as  there  would  be  three  blues  and  two 
reds  to  counterchange  with  the  panels  below. 

61.  Investiture  by  king  Ecgfrith. 

(Now  33.)  In  the  centre  is  a  man  in  blue  tunic,  the  sleeve 
furred  white,  and  over  it  a  white  figured  mantle.  A  crown  is 
visible  a  little  over  his  head,  but  not  on  it,  as  if  it  were  being 
held  oflf  by  a  mutilated  figure  close  by.  A  blue  nimbed 
monk  stands  at  his  side,  with  a  crosier  in  his  left  hand,  and 
his  right  hand  raised.  The  king  is  also  holding  the  crosier 
or  handing  it  to  the  monk,  towards  whom  the  crook   is 
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directed.  Standing  round  are  three  other  blue  monks ;  a 
man  in  red  tudic,  furred  white,  green-figured  headcloth, 
green  hose,  and  in  his  left  hand  the  handle  of  a  sword,  the 
rest  being  gone  ;  a  man  in  blue  headcloth  holding  a  ra«ace, 
white  with  yellow  hoops.  Over  the  king  s  left  shoulder  is  the 
cruciform  head  of  a  golden  sceptre,  the  lower  part  of  which 
is  gone. 

Background^  red. 

Insertions. — The  blue  of  the  first-mentioned  figure  and 
patchings. 

Torrey  69  (33).  "  lu  3*  light  stands  a  king  robed  A.,  from  his  breast 
downwards  purple,  crowned  and  sceptred  0.  Before  him  stand  3  holj 
men  habited  B.,  glories  O.  k  A.,  the  foremost  holding  a  crosyer  in  his 
hand  0.  A  sword  bearer  stands  behind  the  king,  habited  gu.,  hood  V^, 
sword  erected  0.  Also  behind  him  stand  3  other  monks,  1"^  habited  V^, 
2d  B.,  3d  cap.  A." 

Not  long  after  jElflaed's  conversation  with  Cuthbert  rela- 
tive to  the  bishopric,  he  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Lindisfarne 
at  a  synod  at  Twyford  on  the  Aln,  over  which  Archbishop 
Theodore  presided,  in  the  presence  of  king  Ecgfrith.  When 
after  this  they  were  unable  to  drag  him  from  his  retreat,  the 
king,  bishop  Trumwine,  and  other  religious  and  honourable 
men,  sailed  to  his  island,  dragged  him  to  the  synod,  and 
constrained  him  to  bow  his  neck  to  the  yoke  of  the  bishopric. 
{BedCy  xxiv. ;  Eccl.  Hist  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxviii. ;  Vit.  Anon.  iv. 
30.) 

In  its  present  patched  condition,  the  panel  is  not  very 
intelligible,  but  it  seems  to  represent  Ecgfrith  delivering  the 
crosier  to  Cuthbert,  his  crown  being  held  oflF  his  head  at  the 
time,  probably  while  he  utters  some  sacred  formula.  The 
delivering  or  sending  by  the  sovereign  of  a  bishop's  crosier 
or  an  archbishop's  cross-staflf  was  a  regular  mode  of  investi- 
ture. William  Cumin,  the  would-be  bishop  of  Durham,  was 
prepared  to  receive  the  ring  and  pastoral  staff  from  the 
Empress  Matilda.  (Contin.  Sym.  Dunelm.  cap.  iii.),  and 
Anselm  received  the  cross  from  William  Rufus.  Henry  I. 
gave  up  the  right  of  investiture,  but  it  was  maintained  by 
Henry  V.  against  Pope  Paschal  II.  On  the  quarrels  about 
investitures,  see  Milman's  Lat.  Christianity,  iii.  326  ;  Wad- 
dington's  Hist,  of  the  Church,  ch.  xvii.     May  not  its  iivtco- 
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duction  into  the  window  have  been  intended  as  a  manifesto 
in  favour  of  the  claims  of  the  sovereigns  as  against  the 
popes  ? 

AISS,  See  No.  60. 


62.  Consecration. 

(Now  46.)  Much  mutilated,  but  shows  an  archbishop  and 
five  bishops  in  vestments.  The  archbishop  in  alb,  green 
dalmatic,  red  chasuble,  and  pallium  with  the  cross-headed 
pins,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  crosier,  or  cross,  the  top 
hidden  by  the  lead,  and  blessing  with  his  right.  One  bishop 
is  in  white,  figured,  others  are  in  blue.  In  the  middle  a 
throne,  much  mutilated,  and  one  seated  in  it  having  a  mitre 
put  on  by  one  bishop,  while  another  places  a  crosier  in  his  left 
hand.  With  the  mitred  bishops  is  seen  a  tonsured  bare 
head  behind. 

Background^  blue. 

Torrt,  76  (30).  "  In  5**'  light  sitts  a  young  bp.  habited  A.,  myter  k 
erosyer  O.,  glory  A.,  h  5  monks  kneel  before  him,  2  of  them  being 
habited  gu.,  2  A.,  1  Y^  Also  2  other  monks  stand  behind  him,  one 
habited  purple,  the  other  B." 

Carlide  13— 

**  iRmntaatt  fts^fiop  sat  malie  fiS  f^tt 
off  Isnlit0fatne  iotf)  far  anli  ntu^* 

Very  much  defaced,  but  shews  remains  of  red  and  yellow  pattern 
background,  and  black  and  green  lozengy  floor.  On  the  east,  a  boy 
in  girded  alb  is  holding  up  with  both  hands  a  jewelled  mitre  with  red 
lining,  of  moderate  height.  Next  to  him  is  a  tonsured  figure  in  green 
cope  over  red  tunicle  over  alb  with  green  apparel,  standing  junctU 
manibiu,  and  bowing  towards  a  central  figure  which  is  nearly  all  gone, 
but  seems  to  have  represented  a  man  seated.  There  are  remains  of  hair 
about  the  face,  and  of  the  left  hand  holding  something  (f),  and  of  his 
right  hand  elevated,  as  if  holding  a  crozier.  The  lower  border  of  his 
robe  is  visible.  To  the  west  of  him  stands  a  figure,  with  a  crown  on  his 
head,  yellow  beard,  and  red  robe  with  ermine  tippet  and  ermine  below, 
indicated  by  heraldic  black  ermine-spots  on  white.  In  his  right  hand  is 
a  sceptre  with  trifid  top.  There  are  the  remains  of  two  more  faces  looking 
on.  The  coped  figure  is  wrongly  represented  by  Lady  Harcourt  as 
kneeling,  and  the  central  figure  of  a  bishop  in  her  drawing  is  quite 
imaginary. 

Cuthbert's  "  ordination  '*  took  place  at  York  the  follow- 
ing Easter,  March  26,  i.D.  G85,  in  the  presence  of  King 
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Ecgfrith,  seven  bishops  meeting  at  the  consecration,  among 
whom  was  the  Primate  Theodore.  {Bede,  xxiv. ;  Eccl.  Hist. 
iv.,  xxviiL  ;  Vit.  Anon.  iv.  30.) 

63.  Alhsdeeds. 

(Now  22.)  A  nimbed  and  mitred  bishop  in  white  alb  and 
pink-purple  cope,  with  yellow  edges,  holds  a  crosier  in  his 
left  hand,  while,  with  his  right,  he  is  holding  three  disks  like 
coins,  but  not  marked  by  any  device,  to  one  of  three 
men  who  are  approaching,  and  two  of  them  looking  very 
eagerly.  One  is  bareheaded,  with  long  hair  and  beard, 
another  has  a  narrow-brimmed  close-fitting  green  hat.  The 
foremost  is  in  white,  kneeling  on  the  ground,  and  resting  his 
armpits  on  a  pair  of  crutches,  his  white  hood  is  up,  his  hands 
held  forth  to  the  bishop,  and  his  eyes  closed,  perhaps  blind. 
Behind  the  bishop  are  three  monks,  one  with  an  inserted 
green  cap,  and  one  in  red  with  tippet  furred  white. 

Bofikgrowid,  red. 

Torrt,  75  (29).  "  In  4*^  light  stands  a  bp.  habited  purple,  myter  & 
crosjer  0.,  glory  A.  Before  him  kneels  a  lady,  habit  &  hood  A.,  and 
5  monks  stand  about  him,  4  habited  B.,  one  gu." 

Bede  does  not  specially  mention  Cuthbert's  giving  money 
away  (see  No.  64),  but  this  is  no  doubt  the  subject  here 
represented.  In  the  "Works  of  Mercy"  window  at  All 
Saints,  North  Street,  York,  coins  are  represented  with 
crosses  and  dots  on  them.  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  Torre's 
inaccuracy  that  he  should  describe  the  cripple  on  crutches 
as  ''  a  lady,  habit  &  hood  A.'' 

64.  Works  op  Mercy. 

(Now  35.)  Much  mutilated  and  patched,  but  several  figures 
may  be  made  out  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  condition.  They 
will  best  be  described  in  order,  beginning  at  the  east.  1. 
Man  in  pink,  with  redcap.  2.  Figure  in  blue,  with  inserted 
nimbed  head,  holding  a  white  coat  lined  yellow.  3.  Traces 
of  a  bishop  with  white  chasuble  and  crosier  at  his  feet,  a 
large  round  white  basket,  containing  about  a  dozen  yellow- 
topped  loaves.  4.  Figure  in  green,  with  patches  and  an 
inserted  nimbed  head.     5.  A  naked  figure  standing    with 
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right  hand  up,  and  with  left  holding  a  stick,  or  perhaps  the 
handle  or  strap  of  a  basket  or  pouch.  The  body  is  much 
patched,  but  shews  the  chest  with  collar-bones,  the  arras, 
and  down  to  the  thighs.  6.  Man  in  red,  bareheaded. 
7.  Man  in  loose  white  garment,  with  yellow  stick  (?).  8.  Man 
in  green,  with  green  cap.     9.  Man  in  red,  bareheaded. 

Background,  blue. 

Torre.  Not  identified. 

Cuthbert,  when  a  bishop,  gave  food  to  the  hungry, 
clothing  to  those  who  were  shivering  with  cold,  and  his  whole 
life  was  marked  with  the  other  signs  that  betokened  a  bishop 
indeed.  Bede,  cap.  xxvi.  ;  Vit.  Anon.  iv.  30.  Oxf.  MS.  has 
an  illustration  to  this  chapter,  representing  him  reading  a 
book  on  a  desk,  and  also  addressing  a  number  of  lay  folk,  as 
he  leans  on  his  crutch  and  staff. 

For  bread-basket  see  S.  W.  W.  312. 

65.  Earl  Sibba's  Servant  healed. 

(Now  30.)  In  a  bed,  with  selour  fringed  yellow,  and  white 
coverlet,  figured  with  large  circles  of  yellow  spots  round 
quatrefoils  of  the  same,  and  with  a  very  rich  border,  a  man 
is  lying  on  his  back  as  if  sick,  and  without  nightdress.  At 
the  head  of  the  bed  a  woman  in  white  veil  and  yellow 
dress,  patched,  and  by  the  side  of  it,  bending  towards  the 
sick  person,  a  young-looking  man,  apparently  tonsured,  in 
red  robe,  with  tippet  of  darker  red,  edged  and  collared  with 
white  fur,  holding  a  yellow  basin  towards  the  sick  person, 
who  is  reaching  his  right  hand  towards  it.  Another  man 
stands  by,  in  green  tunic,  blue  hose,  white  turned  up  cap, 
and  belt,  with  short  dagger. 

Background,  red. 

Torre,  71  (35).  "In  6»^  light  lyes  a  lady  in  bed,  by  whom  stands  a 
woman  habited  0.,  and  a  monk  habited  gii.,  administering  to  the  s^  lady 
out  of  a  basin.  Behind  him  sitts  another  man  habited  V^,  leggs  B., 
cap  A.** 

Oxf.  MS.  Cuthbert  is  sitting  bare  headed  in  something  like  a  short 
chasuble  over  a  long  green  robe,  with  crosier  in  left  hand.  One  man  is 
standing  and  speaking  to  him,  while  another,  in  tunic,  kneels  before  him 
with  a  basin.     A  man  is  sitting  up  naked  in  bed,  while  another,  in  a 
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sort  of  doak  over  his  habit  and  tonsured,  is  administering  holj  water  to 
him  with  a  sprinkler  like  a  brush. 

Zawion  MS.  A  leaf  missing. 

Soon  after  Cuthbert  was  made  bishop,  a  certain  earl  of 
king  Egfrid,  named  Sibba,  besought  him  that  he  would  heal 
his  servant,  who  seemed  like  a  dying  man.  Cuthbert  blessed 
some  water,  and  sent  it  by  another  servant  of  the  earl, 
named  Baldhelm,  who  was  living  as  a  priest  at  Lindisfame 
in  Bede's  time,  and  told  him  of  the  miracle,  namely,  that  as 
Baldhelm  was  pouring  a  little  of  the  water  for  the  third 
time  into  the  patient's  mouth,  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  and 
woke  up  quite  well.    {Bede,  xxv. ;  Vit.  Anon.  iv.  36.) 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  Baldhelm  should  be  repre- 
sented in  what  seems  to  be  an  ecclesiastical  garb,  and  tonsured. 
But  he  is  so  in  Oxf.  MS.  also,  and  perhaps  he  was  thought 
to  have  been  a  chaplain  of  Sibba's  household.  The  figure 
with  the  short  dagger  is  probably  meant  for  earl  Sibba 
himsel£ 

66.  Recbivino  Announcement  prom  Angel. 

(Now  50.)  A  much  mutilated  panel,  but  there  is  an  angel 
in  white,  holding  up  a  long  scroll  uninscribed,  to  a  blue 
nimbed  monk  sitting  in  a  stone  chair,  the  angel  looking  as 
if  making  an  announcement  of  some  sort.  Behind  the  chair 
an  old  bearded  man  in  white  tunic,  long  red  cloak,  and  green 
cap,  and  a  portion  of  another  man  in  green  tunic  and  yellow 
belt  In  the  distance,  a  building  like  a  cruciform  church, 
with  yellow  imbricated  roofs. 

Background^  red. 

Torre,  46  (65).  "  In  5^  light  stands  an  angell  in  white,  winged  0., 
glory  0.  &  A.,  w^  an  escrowle  in  his  hand,  before  whom  sitts  a  bp.  in  a 
cbair,  robed  B.  On  either  hand  stands  an  old  monk,  1  habited  Y^,  cap 
purple,  2*  gu.,  cap  V*." 

Torre  describes  the  seated  figure  as  a  bishop  ;  the  head  is 
now  too  much  mutilated  to  shew  anything ;  it  may  have  been 
mitred.  The  subject  may  possibly  be  some  angelic  an- 
nouncement relative  to  Ecgfrith's  death.     See  No.  67. 

67.  Vision  of  Ecgfbith's  death  in  Battle. 
(Now  25.)  A  very  much  mutilated  panel,  evideuU^  x^'^^^- 
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senting  a  battle.  There  are  two  parties  of  soldiers  charpng 
one  another  with  yellow  spears.  The  men  are  in  white 
plate  armour,  and  low  conical  helmets,  and  there  are  portions 
of  armour  lying  on  the  ground.  Among  the  spears  may  be 
discerned  what  appears  to  be  a  crossbow. 

Bojckgroundy  blue. 

Torre,  Not  identified. 

Oxf,  MS,  A  group  of  people,  lay  and  religious,  round  a  well,  one  of 
whom  is  Cuthbert  with  his  crosier,  and  his  head  drooping  to  one  side. 
There  are  two  laymen  in  cloaks  over  tunics,  and  two  monks,  one  in  a 
oloak  over  his  habit ;  these  latter  seem  to  be  supporting  Cuthbert. 

Law9on  MS,  Cuthbert  with  white  mitre  and  crosier,  in  red  cope, 
speaking  to  ^Elflede  in  black  habit  with  hood  up.  Lay  folk  standing 
around,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  foreground  a  circular  well  out  of  which 
water  is  flowing. 

While  king  Ecgfrith  was  fighting  with  the  Picts,  Cuthbert 
was  at  Carlisle,  and  was  going  round  the  city  with  Waga  the 
•*  praepositus  "  and  other  citizens,  to  inspect  the  city  walls,  a 
wonderful  Roman  well,  and  other  curiosities.  While  thus 
engaged,  he  suddenly  became  disturbed  and  sad,  and  ex- 
pressed great  anxiety  lest  the  king  should  be  slain,  for,  as 
was  thought,  he  in  spirit  saw  the  battle  from  afar.  The 
next  day  one  who  had  escaped  came  to  say  the  king  was  slain. 
{Bede,  xxvii. ;  Vit.  Anon,  iv.  37.)     See  Postscript,  p.  376. 

This  panel  may  represent  the  vision  which  Cuthbert  was 
supposed  to  have  had.     The  MSS.  represent  his  seeing  it. 

68.    HiLDMER   HEALED   BT   A   PIECE   OF   BrEAD. 

(Now  71.)  In  a  much  mutilated  bed,  with  figured  coverlet 
and  hangings  of  figured  green  and  purplish  pink,  as  in  No. 
33,  lies  a  man  (?),  with  his  head  tied  up  in  a  white  kerchief. 
By  the  bed  stand  two  or  three  blue  monks  and  a  man  in 
red  tunic  furred  white,  green  hose,  white  belt  and  short 
dagger  in  ornamental  sheath,  and  blue  headcloth,  gold  chain, 
and  forked  beard,  apparently  looking  at  the  person  in  bed. 
One  blue  monk,  with  his  hands  crossed  on  his  breast,  is 
looking  at  the  man  in  red  tunic  ;  another,  nimbed,  is  with 
his  right  hand  giving  a  piece  of  white  bread  (?)  to  the  person 
in  bed,  and  holding  up  two  fingers  of  his  left.  The  sick 
person  is  holding  out  the  right  hand  to  receive  the  bread. 
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Background^  red. 

Torrey  b5  (54).  "  In  4*^  light  lyes  a  lady  sick  iu  bed  0.  &  A. ;  before 
her  stand  4  monks  habited  K,  the  foremost  being  S^  Cuthbert  giving  the 
boste  to  her.       Behind  him  stands  a  woman  habited   gu.,   hood    B., 

leggs  yt." 

Oxf,  MS,  A  man  sitting  up  naked  in  bed,  and  five  laymen  in  tunics 
hastening  towards  him,  the  foremost  with  smiling  countenance  offering  a 
square  piece  of  bread. 

Lawmm  MS.  A  bishop  in  mitre  and  red  cope,  with  crosier  in  left  hand, 
putting  a  piece  of  bread  into  the  mouth  of  a  man  sitting  up  in  bed,  in  a 
white  night-shirt. 

In  Bede's  Slst  chapter,  he  relates  how  Hildmer,  whose 
wife  had  been  healed  previously  (see  Nos.  41-43)  was  him- 
self healed  by  bread  which  had  been  blessed  by  Cuthbert. 
A  little  piece  of  the  loaf,  however,  was  put  into  water,  and 
so  given  to  the  man  to  drink.  There  seems  to  be  nothing 
that  more  nearly  corresponds  with  this  panel.  What 
Torre  calls  *•  the  hoste  "  is  a  fragment  of  some  white  sub- 
stance of  irregular  form,  and  looks  about  the  size  of  one's  # 
fist.  Torre's  "  woman  "  is  certainly'a  man  ;  the  sex  of  the 
person  in  bed  is  not  indicated,  but  the  figure  may  be  meant 
for  Hildmer,  and  the  nimbed  person  giving  him  bread  is 
an  ideal  way  of  representing  that  he  was  healed  in  the 
way  described  by  Bede.     Compare  Lawson  MS. 


[69.  Sending  Holt  Water^to  Hbunna's  Wife? 

Torre,  80  (24).  "  In  4*^*  light  sitts  a  bp.  robed  A.  &  B.,  myter  & 
crosyer  O.,  before  whom  stands  a  monk  habited  A.  &  B.,  w^**  a  golden 
platter  in  his  hand,  behind  him  stands  a  man  habited  gu.,  leggs  B.,  cap 
purple." 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  corresponding  to 
this  now,  but  it  may  be  one  of  the  lost  panels,  and  seems  to 
correspond  with  the  account  in  Bede  xxix.,  of  earl  Heuima 
beseeching  him  to  bless  some  water  to  sprinkle  his  wife  with, 
she  being  hopelessly  sick.  The  man  of  God  at  once  did  so, 
and  gave  it  to  a  priest,  one  Beta,  who  was  living  at  the  time 
when  the  Lindisfarne  monk  wrote,  ordering  him  to  sprinkle 
her  with  it.  The  "  man  habited  gu."  is  probably  the  earl, 
and  this  panel  a  companion  to  No.  70.  For  the  narrative 
see  Vit.  Anon.  iv.  32,  for  particulars  not  in  Bede.| 
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Oxf,  MS.  Cuthbert  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  sitting  on  a  bench  in 
conversation  with  a  layman  in  cloak  over  tunic.  A  tonsured  figure 
sprinkling  a  woman  who  lies  naked  in  bed. 

Lawson  MS.  A  monk  holding  a  holy  water  bucket  in  his  left  and  a 
sprinkler  in  his  right,  standing  by  a  bed  in  which  is  a  woman  in  white 
night-gown. 

70.  Heunna's  Wipe  cured  by  Holy  Water? 

(Now  16.)  In  a  bed  with  red  hangings  on  yellow  poles, 
selour  fringed  green  and  blue,  and  red  coverlet  with  white 
sheet  turned  over,  lies  a  young  person  naked  all  but  the  head, 
on  which  is  a  white  nightkerchief.  The  left  arm  is  lying 
outside  the  coverlet.  A  woman  in  a  figured  white  gown 
supports  the  patient's  head,  while  a  bishop  in  a  blue  habit 
and  blue  tippet  hooded  and  lined  white,  mitred  but  not 
nimbed,  kneels  and  ofiFers  a  yellow  saucer  to  the  patient,  who 
looks  eagerly  at  it.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed  are  three  men, 
one  in  surplice  and  white  fur  almuce  with  golden  morse,  and 
the  usual  small  dark  coloured  ends  to  the  pendent  tails,  hold- 
ing a  yellow  holy-water  pail  in  his  right  hand  and  a  crosier 
in  his  left ;  a  man  in  a  surplice  holding  up  the  bishop's 
white  hood  behind  his  mitre,  and  a  man  in  blue  with  green 
hood,  perhaps  patched. 

Background^  red. 

Torre,  Not  identified. 

See  on  No.  69.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  a  companion 
panel  to  the  last.  Both  Bede  and  the  Lindisfame  monk 
seem  to  imply  that  Cuthbert  was  not  present  at  the  healing, 
and  that  the  priest  Beta  administered  the  holy  water.  The 
mitre  is  perhaps  an  artist's  error,  but  see  No.  68. 


71.  Restoring  a  Dying  Child. 

(Now  1 7.)  A  much  mutilated  panel,  but,  before  a  nimbed 
and  mitred  bishop  in  white  figured  cope,  kneels  on  flowery 
grass  a  lady  in  white,  with  white  veil.  The  bishop  holds  in 
his  arms  a  child  in  a  white  shirt,  while  a  blue  monk  stands 
behind  and  holds  his  crosier.  There  are  also  a  white  monk, 
and  a  man  in  a  red  coat  and  green  cap.  In  the  distance,  a 
church  with  a  lead  roof,  and  a  cross  on  the  gable.     Among 
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the  flowers  is  a  handsome  plant  with  yellow  leaves  and  pink 
blossom. 

Background,  red. 

Torre^  83  (17).  **  In  2^  light  stands  a  bp.  habited  A.  &  purple,  myter 
&  glory  A. ;  before  him  kneels  a  lady  habited  A.,  and  behind  him  stands 
a  monk  habited  B.,  &  the  head  of  a  woman.  Last  of  all  stands  another 
man  habited  gu.,  cap  Y^" 

Carlisle  15 — 

tjtofl^  f)B0  ptaserisj to %  toptfe/' 

« 

Background  of  a  lozengy  red  pattern.  To  the  east  stands  St.  Cuthbert 
as  a  bishop,  with  rich  jewelled  mitre,  and  in  his  left  hand  a  pink  crosier 
with  yellow  crocketed  head.  He  is  vested  in  a  green  cope  over  an  albe 
with  green  apparel,  and  red  shoes.  Standing  on  the  flowery  grass  before 
him  are  two  figures,  one  nearly  gone,  in  greenish  dress,  the  other  a 
woman  in  pink  cloak  over  red  gown,  holding  on  her  two  arms  a  child 
swathed  in  green  but  with  bare  legs. 

Oxf.  MS,  S^  Cuthbert,  with  uncovered  tonsured  head,  receiving  from 
the  mother's  arms  the  child  as  if  to  kiss  it.  Behind  him,  two  monks, 
one  holding  his  crosier.  Near  the  mother  two  other  women.  The  child 
clothed  in  loose  dress. 

LawBon  MS.  The  mother,  with  long  flowing  robes  and  long  yellow 
hair,  holding  the  child  before  S^  Cutlibert,  who  is  in  red  cope  over  green 
dalmatic  bordered  red  over  plain  albe,  with  white  mitre,  and  crosier  in 
left  hand,  holding  his  right  towards  child  with  two  fingers  extended. 
The  child  junctis  manibus,  in  white  nightgown. 

In  a  time  of  pestilence,  while  Cuthbert  was  consoling 
survivors,  he  saw  a  weeping  mother  who  had  lost  one  child, 
with  another  dying  in  her  arms.  Giving  his  blessing,  he 
kissed  the  child,  and  it  recovered.  This  was  told  to  the 
Lindisfarne  monk  by  the  priest  Tidi.  {Bede,  xxxiii. ;  Vit. 
Anon.  iv.  35.) 

72.  Vision  at  ^Elflede's  Table. 

(Now  12.)  A  much  mutilated  ajid  dirty  panel,  but  shews 
indications  of  a  room  with  paved  floor  and  green  hangings 
attached  to  a  crested  cornice.  There  are  remains  of  five 
or  six  figures  sitting  at  a  table  on  which  are  two  yellow 
bowls.  In  clouds  above  are  two  angels  supporting  a  soul 
represented  as  a  white  naked  child  with  golden  hair.  The 
figures  round  the  table  are,  1.  Man  with  beard,  iu  ft^xv^.^ 
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white,  standing.  2.  Tonsured  man  in  red,  with  tippet 
edged  white,  at  the  table.  3 — 6.  Red,  blue,  and  white 
patches,  apparently  costumes  of  persons  at  the  table. 

Background,  blue. 

Torre,  77  (21)  ?  "  In  3^  row  &  !•*  light  sitt  about  a  table  a  bp.  habited 
&  mytred  A.,  and  on  one  hand  him  an  old  father  habited  A.,  cap  B.  ; 
on  the  other  hand  a  young  prince  robed  gu.  At  their  feet  kneels  a 
nun  &  2  monks,  all  habited  B," 

Oxf,  MS,  At  a  table  on  which  are  two  and  a  half  "  cross  buns,"  and 
two  cups,  sits  S^  Cuthbert  nimhed  (the  only  instance  in  the  series),  with 
iElflede  in  monastic  habit  with  hood  up  on  his  right,  and  a  monk  on  his 
left.  A  man  in  tunic  and  cloak  is  saying  something  to  ^flede,  and  a 
knife  is  dropping  from  Cuthbert^s  hand.  At  u  little  distance  is  a  man 
falling  headlong  from  a  tree.     (See  woodcut.) 

Lawson  MS.  (Two  pictures).  1,  Man  falliug  headlong  from  tree  ;  2, 
at  a  table  with  white  diapered  cloth,  on  which  are  a  fish  on  a  dish,  a 
plate,  and  a  covered  cup,  and  a  knife  dropping  from  Cuthl>ert'8  hand, 
stand  he  and  iElflede  as  if  they  had  just  risen.  A  man  in  secular  attire 
is  delivering  a  letter  to  the  abbess,  who  is  in  monastic  habit  with 
hood  up. 

When  Cuthbert,  conscious  of  approaching  death,  resolved 
to  return  to  a  solitary  life,  he  made  a  farewell  visitation  of 
his  diocese  and  acquaintance.  While  thus  engaged,  as  he 
was  sitting  at  meat  with  the  abbess  ^Iflede  in  her  monas- 
tery of  Osingadun,  he  suddenly  turned  his  mind  from  the 
carnal  feast  to  the  contemplation  of  spiritual  things.  His 
limbs  shook,  his  colour  changed,  his  eyes  locked  astounded, 
and  his  knife  dropped.  The  abbess  asked  him  what  he  had 
seen,  and  he  at  first  playfully  dissembled,  asking  her  if  she 
thought  he  could  eat  the  whole  day.  But  as  she  urged  him 
to  reveal  the  vision,  he  said,  "  I  have  seen  the  soul  of  a  cer- 
tain holy  person  borne  up  by  the  hands  of  angels  to  the 
joys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  She  asked,  *'  From  what 
place  was  he  taken  ? "  He  replied,  "  From  your  monastery," 
and  on  her  asking  the  name  of  the  person,  he  said,  "  To- 
moiTOw,  when  I  am  celebrating  mass,  you  shall  yourself  tell 
me  his  name."  She  now  sent  to  her  greater  monastery  to 
make  inquiry,  but  the  messenger  found  all  well  there.  On 
his  return  the  next  day,  however,  he  met  some  persons 
carrying  in  a  cart  the  body  of  a  deceased  brother  to  be 
buried,  and  found  that  it  was  one  of  the  shepherds,  a 
holy  man,  who  had  climbed  a  tree  and  fallen  down,  and  was 
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80  much  injured  that  he  expired  at  the  very  time  when  the 
man  of  God  had  seen  him  borne  up  to  heaven.  The  mes- 
senger at  once  told  the  abbess,  who  immediately  went  to 
the  bishop,  then  engaged  in  dedicating  the  church,  and,  with 
womanlike  astonishment,  "  I  pray  you,"  said  she,  "  my  lord 
bishop,  remember  during  mass  the  soul  of  my  servant 
Haduuald,  who  died  yesterday,  by  falling  from  a  tree."  Thus 
was  manifested  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  the  holy  man. 
{BedCy  xxxiv. ;    Vit.  Anon.  iv.  39.) 

73.  Healing  or  Confirming. 

(Now  45.)  Much  patched  and  injured.  In  a  green  field 
with  trees,  one  with  lavender  top  and  white  trunk,  stands  a 
bishop  in  albe,  red  dalmatic,  and  white  chasuble,  mitred,  with 
crosier  in  left  hand,  holding  his  right  towards  or  over  a  little 
boy  in  red,  kneeling  before  him,  and  apparently  brought  by 
his  parents,  a  bearded  man  in  blue  and  white  and  a  woman 
in  green  with  white  veil  patched  blue.  Behind  the  bishop, 
a.  monk  in  blue  habit  with  green  tippet  and  fur  hood  down, 
and  a  bearded  man,  much  patched,  but  retaining  part  of  his 
blue  cap  and  a  purple  shoulder. 

Background,  red. 

Torre,  26  (85).  "  In  the  5^^  light  stands  a  bp.  habited  A.,  myter  & 
crosyer  0.,  and  a  monk  habited  B. ;  likewise  an  old  man  habited  purple, 
cap  B.  Before  the  bp.  stands  another  old  man  habited  B.  &  A.,  and  a 
hoy  habited  gu.,  also  behind  them  a  young  woman  habited  V^'* 

The  healing  scene  is  thus  represented  in  Oxf.  MS. 

A  young  man  on  a  bier,  raising  himself  as  S^  Cuthbert  touches  him 
with  two  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  while  a  monk  holds  the  crosier. 
Three  spectators. 

Lawson  MS.  Leaf  missing. 

Once  as  Cuthbert  was  travelling  in  a  wild  district,  preach- 
ing and  confirming,  a  young  man  wasted  with  grievous 
sickness,  was  brought  to  him  for  his  blessing,  which,  having 
ordered  all  to  withdraw  to  a  distance,  and  having  recourse 
to  prayer,  he  gave ;  and  forthwith  the  malady,  which  the 
physicians  could  not  cure  with  all  their  compounded  drugs, 
was  driven  away.  {Bede,  xxxii. ;  Vit.  Anon.  iv.  34.) 

On  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable  that  this  represeata 
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confirmation,  which  is  twice  referred  to  by  Bede  in  the  same 
chapter,  though  the  word  itself  is  not  used.  The  bringing 
of  the  youth  to  be  healed  has  perhaps  been  represented  in 
No.  82,  q.  V. 

74.  Preparing  to  celebrate  Mass. 

(Now  29.)  In  bad  condition,  but  there  is  a  bishop  mitred 
and  nimbed,  with  crosier  in  left  hand,  apparently  vested 
in  white  cope  over  blue  dalmatic  and  white  albe.  Before  him 
kneels  a  very  mutilated  figure  in  blue  over  white,  junctis 
manibus,  and  the  bishop  is  holding  his  right  hand  over  his 
head,  with  two  fingers  extended.  A  person  in  white  (very 
obscure  about  the  head),  seems  to  be  placing  on  a  table  with 
a  white  cover,  a  white  super-altar  or  mensa  portatUis  of  the 
usual  shape  and  size,  fastened  by  four  rivets  or  pegs  into  a 
frame  slightly  rounded  at  the  corners,  with  a  cross-crosslet 
in  the  middle,  and  a  simple  cross  at  each  corner.  Another 
figure  in  white,  and  tonsured,  is  holding  a  yellow  coffer 
with  partitions  in  it,  open  in  his  hands.  Also  a  man  in  blue 
tunic,  blue  hose,  red  tippet,  and  purple  cap.  Behind  are  red 
hangings  with  rings  on  a  yellow  pole,  above  which  is  seen  a 
thatched  roof.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  pink-purple,  but  it 
is  uncertain  whether  it  be  the  under  cover  of  the  table  on 
which  the  portable  altar  is  being  placed,  or  an  abnormal 
background,  as  in  No.  51.  Had  the  background  been  red, 
we  might  have  supposed  it  was  the  consecration  of  the 
church  referred  to  under  No.  72,  and  if  the  background 
were  originally  purple,  the  supposition  seems  not  unreason- 
able. 

Background^  blue,  or,  purple  largely  patched  with  blue. 

Torre.  Not  identified. 

Though  Bede  does  not  mention  it,  we  may  safely  assume 
that  Cuthbert  celebrated  mass  while  on  missionary  journeys 
away  from  churches,  and  in  the  15th  century  he  would 
have  been  supposed  to  do  so  every  day.  The  kneeling 
figure  may  be  some  one  who  has  made  confession  pre- 
paratory to  communion.  The  portable  altar  is  such  as  were 
in  use  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  are  still  employed  where  the 
Eucharist  is  celebrated  in  private  houses,  etc.  For  an  ac- 
count of  them  see  Rock,  CA.  of  our  Fathers,  i.  249.     It  is 
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exceedingly  probable  that  one  now  preserved  at  Durham 
was  actually  used  by  St.  Cuthbert.  We  learn  from  the 
anonymous  ^^  Historica  Narratio''  (Boll.  p.  138,  Raine,  p. 
75.)  and  from  Reginald,  cap.  xUi.  Raine,  p.  91.)  that  at  the 
translation  of  1104  was  found  and  replaced  with  the  body, 
among  other  things,  altare  argevdeum^  and  these  are  among 
the  earliest  notices  of  such  a  thing  in  this  country.  In 
1827  a  portable  altar  of  wood,  measuring  six  inches  by  five, 
with  crosses  and  incised  Runic  and  Roman  letters,  cased  in 
thin  silver,  with  crosses,  interlacing  pattern,  and  letters  in 
repousse  work,  was  found.  It  is  described  and  figured  in 
Raine  (p.  199,  pi.  vi.)  and  is  preserved  in  the  Durham 
Chapter  Library,  with  other  relics  found  then  and  in  1104. 
The  letters  on  the  silver  have  not  been  read  so  as  to  make 
any  sense.  On  the  wood  we  have,  in  honor  s  petrv. 
See  Hiibner,  Insc.  Brit  ChristiancB,  p.  82. 

The  coflFer  with  partitions,  figured  in  the  window,  would 
be  for  the  sacred  vessels,  elements,  chrism,  etc. 

75.  Turning  Water  into  Wine  ? 

(Now  18.)  In  a  room  with  green  hangings  on  white  poles 
is  a  long  white  table  with  gold  plates  and  cups,  with  some 
remains  of  figures  at  or  near  it,  but  the  whole  panel  is  so 
confused  and  patched  that  very  little  of  the  original  design 
remains.  Among  the  fragments  is  a  piece  of  a  robe 
powdered  with  ts. 

Backgroundy  red. 

Torrey  84  (18)  ?  See  No.  72.  "  In  3^  light  is  a  table  bearing  several 
golden  dishes,  about  w***  sitts  a  bp.  habited  B.,  myter  0.,  glory  A.  ;  and 
on  the  far  side  him  a  nun  habited  B.,  hood  marry,  vayl  A.  On  the  fore 
side  sitt  2  monks,  one  hooded  gu.,  2^  B.,  and  a  3^  monk  kneeling  be- 
tween them  habited  gu."* 

Oxf,  MS.  Cuthbert  and  the  abbess  Verca  sitting  together  on  a  long 
seat,  he  with  crosier  in  left  hand  and  with  right  receiving  a  cup  from  a 
man  who  presents  it  on  his  knees.  Two  men  standing  together,  one 
with  the  cup  in  his  hand,  and  both  with  the  expression  of  tasting  vividly 
depicted  in  their  faces. 

LawBon  MS,  Cuthbert  and  the  abbess  seated,  he  receiving  with  his 
right  hand  a  cup  from  a  man  in  green  who  presents  it  on  his  knee. 
AjQother  man  in  a  red  cloak,  tonsured,  sits  by  Cuthbert. 

After  his  visitation  of  the  mountainous  districts  he  was 
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honourably  received  by  the  abbess  Verca  at  her  monastery 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  on  the  south  side  ;  while  there 
he  was  thirsty  and  asked  for  water,  which  they  brought  him 
from  the  spring.  Having  blessed  it  and  drank,  he  handed 
it  to  his  priest,  who  gave  it  back  to  the  attendant,  a  priest 
of  the  monastery.  He  tasting  it  found  that  it  had  acquired 
the  flavour  of  wine,  as  did  another  brother  who  also  tried  it. 
Bede,  xxxv.     Not  in  Vit.  Anon,  or  in  Bede's  metrical  life. 

According  to  Bede's  story,  which  he  says  he  had  from  one 
of  those  who  tasted  the  water  that  had  been  changed,  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  a  meal,  but  this  may  never- 
theless have  been  the  artist's  idea.  However,  it  may  just 
as  well  be  any  other  banquet  scene,  except  that  represented 
in  No.  72,  about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake. 

76.  Last  Voyagb  to  Farne. 

(Now  66.)  A  yellow  ship  of  two  masts,  with  two  large 
square  sails  on  yards,  with  rings,  in  which  are  portions  of 
three  figures,  much  confused,  one  in  red.  On  the  shore 
some  blue  monks,  and  a  church,  much  patched.  Some  star- 
fishes and  sea  anemones  are  shewn  as  upon  the  brown  sand. 

Background^  red. 

T&rrey  29  (78).  "  In  3*  light  stand  otber  two  monks  habited  B.,  &  a 
church  by  them,  also  a  ship  of  2  masts,  under  sayl,  w^^  a  monk  in  her 
habited  gu." 

Oxf.  MS.  Two  monks  sitting  and  conversing.  Two  monks  sitting  on 
another  seat  and  conversing. 

Lawson  MS,  See  woodcut.  In  the  MS.,  howeyer,  it  is,  apparently  by 
mistake,  set  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  chapter. 

Insertions.  In  the  ship,  a  head  of  yellow  hair  and  clasped 
hands.  On  the  shore,  the  nimbed  head  of  one  of  the  monks  ? 
Part  of  an  angel  with  yellow  wings. 

When  Cuthbert  went  to  Farne  for  the  last  time,  a  crowd 
of  brethren  saw  him  oflF,  and  one,  strong  in  faith,  asked  him 
when  he  would  return.  To  which  he  replied,  **  When  you 
shall  bring  my  body  hither."     BcdCy  xxxviL 

77.  Washing  of  Feet. 
(Now  62.)  A  nimbed  blue  monk  is  sitting  in  a  white  and 
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Oxf,  MS,  A  wide  archway  under  which  sit  two  monks.  Another  Lb 
standing  speaking  to  them,  and  pointing  to  a  goose  hanging  by  the  neck 
from  the  top  of  the  arch.  As  if  behind  the  building,  and  partly  con- 
cealed by  it,  a  boat  with  mast  and  sail,  and  indication  of  waves. 

Lawton  MS.  leaf  missing. 

One  day,  during  Cuthbert's  last  residence  in  Fame, 
several  persons  having  come  to  visit  him,  he  refreshed  them 
with  words  of  exhortation,  and  concluded  by  telling  them  to 
take  a  goose  {aucd)  which  was  hanging  by  the  wall,  to  cook 
and  eat  it,  and  go  home.  However,  as  they  had  abundance 
of  other  food  with  them,  they  did  not  care  to  touch  the 
goose,  but  refreshed  themselves  with  what  they  had  brought 
and  were  just  preparing  to  go  on  board  their  boat,  when  a 
violent  tempest  arose  and  kept  them  seven  days  on  the 
island,  shut  up  by  the  boiling  waves.  At  last  Cuthbert 
playfully  rebuked  them  for  their  disobedience,  and  told  them 
to  put  the  goose  forthwith  into  the  cauldron.  No  sooner 
did  they  obey  the  man  of  God,  and  the  water  in  the  caul- 
dron began  to  boil,  than  the  waters  of  the  sea  began  to 
cease  from  their  boiling,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  finished 
the  goose  they  were  able  to  return  home  with  joy,  but  at 
the  same  time  with  shame  for  their  disobedience  and  slow- 
ness of  heart.  Bede  says  he  did  not  learn  this  miracle  from 
any  vague  authority,  but  had  it  from  one  Cynemund,  who 
was  still  living  when  he  wrote,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
were  punished  in  the  way  described.  {BedCy  xxxvi.) 

As  the  panel  has  some  indications  of  having  represented 
a  kitchen  scene,  it  may  possibly  have  been  this  cooking  of 
the  goose. 

79.  Last  Illness. 

(Now  20.)  A  mitred  bishop  is  lying  in  a  bed  and  placing 
his  left  hand  on  the  head  of  a  blue  monk,  who  is  kneeling 
beside  it.  There  are  other  figures  standing  by,  one  in  red, 
with  red  tippet-edged  white,  with  one  hand  on  what  looks 
like  a  parchment  document  lying  unrolled  on  the  bed.  He 
is  looking  piously  at  the  bishop,  whose  eyes  seem  to  meet 
his. 

Background^  blue. 

Turre,  Not  identified. 
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(hf,  MS.  A  raonk  lying  down  in  his  habit,  and  partly  under  a  coverlet. 
One  monk  sits  and  another  stands  by  him. 

Law9on  MS.  The  last  voyage  to  Fame.    See  p.  346. 

When  Cuthbert  was  first  attacked  by  his  last  illness,  Here- 
frid,  abbot  of  Lindisfarne,  came  with  others  to  visit  him. 
They  besought  his  blessing,  and  received  his  directions  con- 
cerning his  bmiah     {Bede  xxxvii. — xxxix.) 

80.  Vexed  by  Demons  on  Deathbed. 

(Now  19.)  In  a  bed  lies  a  nimbed  and  mitred  bishop, 
looking  calmly  at  a  frightful  red  and  winged  demon,  stand- 
ing on  the  bed  foot  and  bending  over  him.  On  the  paved 
floor  stands  a  shaggy  green  demon.  Walking  away,  but 
looking  back  with  a  malicious  expression,  as  if  to  say  he  was 
going  to  fetch  other  spirits  more  wicked  than  himself,  is  a 
shaggy  white  demon  with  long  upper  tusks  pointing  down- 
ward, a  pair  of  blue  horns,  pendulous  ears,  a  hand  consisting 
of  two  huge  claws  with  a  rudimentary  thumb,  and  having 
faces  on  the  groin  and  knees.  By  the  bedside  is  a  smaller 
white  and  winged  demon.  The  bed  is  seen  as  if  in  a  build- 
ing with  blue  lead  roof,  thrown  open  to  display  the  interior. 
No.  33  is  managed  in  a  similar  way,  also  Carlisle  7,  see 
No.  34.  There  are  hangings  of  light  blue  with  green  spots 
produced  by  yellow  stain.     [See  coloured  illustration.] 

Background^  red. 

Torrej  85  (19).  "  In  4'*>  light  sitts  an  holy  man  habited  A.,  skirts 
O.,  before  whom  appears  2  specters,  one  gu.,  like  (blank),  the  other 
V*.,  like  a  bear." 

During  Cuthbett's  last  illness  in  Fame  he  said  to  Here- 
frid,  "Never  have  my  enemies,  during  all  the  time  I  have 
abode  in  this  island,  assailed  me  with  so  many  persecutions 
as  during  these  five  days.''     {Bede  xxxvii.) 

He  was  probably  referring  to  temptations^  afterwards 
imagined  or  at  least  pictorially  represented  as  demons,  so 
that  we  have  here  nothing  inconsistent  with  his  having 
expelled  all  the  demons  on  his  first  arrival.  They  would  be 
of  a  different  class,  and  are  in  fact  differently  represented, 
See  No.  50,  and  Postscript,  p.  376. 
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81.  Deathbed. 

(Now  2&.)  Consists  entirely  of  fragments,  but  there  are 
indications  of  a  mitred  but  naked  bishop  lying  as  on  a  bed, 
and  a  blue  monk  kneeling  at  it  praying  out  of  an  open  book 
which  lies  on  the  coverlet.  The  following  fragments  may 
also  be  noted  :  Parts  of  a  blue  monk,  tonsured,  with  hands 
crossed  on  breast,  and  of  a  figure  in  white  ;  some  rays  of 
yellow  light,  inverted  ;  some  pink-purple  drapery  ;  parts  of 
the  face  and  of  the  yellow  wings  of  an  angel ;  Christ  in  the 
clouds,  with  cruciferous  nimbus. 

Background,  much  patched  with  blue,  but  some  small 
portions  of  red  appear  to  be  in  situ. 

Torre,  Not  identified. 
Carlisle  16 — 

**  HmfiOf  ttoo  ^ers0  to^en  te  tali  be^n 
in  fame  f^t  liieli  boti)  t)0ls  anli  clene/' 

To  the  east,  in  a  yellow  chair,  placed  on  a  floor  of  green  lozenge -shaped 
pavers,  sits  St.  Cuthbert  in  green  robe,  with  his  nimbed  head  thrown 
back,  and  jurictis  monibiu.  Behind  him,  under  a  waggon-headed  canopy, 
yellow  outside  and  in  at  the  top,  but  lined  with  red  below,  stands  a  ton- 
sured figure  in  alb,  apparelled  red,  as  if  supporting  the  dying  saint.  In 
front  a  tonsured  figure  in  alb  with  red  apparel  and  girdle,  holding  a 
yellow  ciborium  with  cover.  In  the  air  above,  traces  of  two  angels  with 
red  wings,  bearing  up  the  soul,  in  a  red  aureole,  into  the  sky  with  red 
stars. 

Oxf,  MS,  No  picture. 

Lawson  MS.  See  woodcut.  Cuthbert's  outer  robe  is  black,  and  the 
inner  white.  The  ministers  are  in  long  surplices,  chalice  gold.  Angels' 
wings  like  the  rainbow.  « 

In  the  account  of  Cuthbert's  last  hours  which  Herefrid 
gave  to  Bede,  he  says  :  "  When  the  wonted  time  of  nocturn 
prayers  was  come,  after  having  received  the  salutary  sacra- 
ments at  my  hands,  he  fortified  his  departure,  which  he 
knew  had  now  come,  by  the  Communion  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Our  Lord  ;  and  having  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  extended  his  hands  on  high,  his  soul,  intent  on  heavenly 
praises,  departed  to  the  joys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven/' 
{Bede  xxxix.). 

It  seems  pretty  certain  that  this  York  subject,  like  Car- 
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lisle  16  and  Lawson  MS.,  has  been  that  of  Cuthbert's  soul 
being  borne  to  the  presence  of  Christ. 

Both  MSS.  have  illustrations  of  the  brethren  giving  signals 
from  Fame  to  Lindis&rne  by  holding  up  lighted  torches 
when  the  soul  departed.     {Bede  xl.) 

82.  BoDT  Wrapped  in  Vehca's  Sheet.  ? 

(Now  23.)  Consists  entirely  of  fragments,  but  there  is 
some  appearance  of  a  number  of  persons  wrapping  a  body  in 
a  white  sheet.  One  knee  of  the  body,  however,  is  raised, 
unlike  that  of  a  dead  body,  unless  held  up.  There  are  at 
least  eight  figures  in  all»  much  confused,  in  a  grass  field  with 
yellow  and  blue  trees.  The  people  all  look  like  lay  folk, 
but  there  is  a  nimbed  and  mitred  head  out  of  its  place.  A 
woman  in  a  blue  hood  seems  to  be  doing  something  at  the 
feet  of  the  body,  and  a  man  in  red  with  tippet-edged  white 
has  his  right  hand  on  one  of  the  knees.  The  body  seems 
more  or  less  enveloped  in  a  white  sheet.  The  following 
figures  or  fragments  of  figures  may  be  discerned  :  Man 
standing,  in  blue  tunic,  green  cap,  and  white  hose ;  head  of 
man  with  large  white  beard,  etc.,  and  white  headcloth,  near 
the  ground  ;  person  in  yellow  cap  ;  man  in  red  cap  ;  head 
with  cap  of  delicate  pink-purple. 

Background^  blue. 

Torre,  Not  identified. 

When  Cuthbert  gave  charge  concerning  his  burial,  he  told 
Herefrid  of  a  [stonej  coffin  hidden  by  sods,  which  the  Abbot 
Cudda  had  given  him,  in  which  he  desired  that  his  body 
should  be  placed,  wrapped  in  the  fine  linen  which  would  be 
found  therein.  "  I  would  not  indeed  be  clothed  in  it  while 
living,*'  he  siaid,  **  but  for  the  love  of  the  God-beloved  woman 
who  sent  it  to  me,  the  Abbess  Verca  to  wit,  I  have  taken 
care  to  preserve  it  to  wrap  my  body."     {Bede  xxxvii.) 

The  great  reason  against  this  panel  having  represented  the 
winding  of  Cuthbert's  body  is,  that  all  the  persons  em- 
ployed seem  to  be  lay  folk.  It  may  possibly  have  repre- 
sented a  helpless  young  man  brought  to  St.  Cuthbert  to  be 
healed.  See  No.  73.  And  we  ought  here  to  have  the  find- 
ing of  the  uncorrupt  body,  which  forms  the  subject  of  Car- 
lisle 18,  thus  : — 
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•*  IF  )n  after  p*  tersTi  toag  fte 
sat  fanli  tfint  tole  as;  reli  mas  ^^''^ 

Background,  a  red  and  yellow  pattern.  Throe  tonsured  black  monks 
are  represented  looking  intently  at  the  body.  One  is  lifting  a  black  or 
dark  grey  marble  slab  off  a  tomb  of  the  same,  and  exposing  the  dead 
body  of  St  Cuthbert,  with  his  eyes  closed  as  if  asleep,  vested  in  red 
over  an  albe  with  red  apparels  on  the  sleeves ;  on  his  head  is  a  yellow 
mitre,  jewelled,  and  on  his  breast  stands  a  covered  chalice  or  ciborium. 
His  hands  are  laid  upon  his  body,  not  crossed. 

Also  illustrated  in  the  MSS. 

Oxf,  MS,  Two  monks  lifting  the  cover  off  a  tomb,  in  which  is  a  body 
wrapped  up.  Another  holds  doth  in  his  hands^  and  two  more  are  in  atti- 
tudes of  astonishment. 

Latoson  MS,  See  woodcut,  Raine,  p.  38.  The  block  has  been  mislaid, 
or  would  have  been  used  here. 


83.  Miracles  at  the  First  Tomb. 

(Now  34.)  On  a  tomb  shewing  two  arched  openings  on  its 
side,  and  one  at  each  end,  lies  a  mitred  bishop  in  blue,  junciis 
manibus.  Over  him  is  a  roof-like  canopy  with  crockets, 
cresting,  and  finials,  supported  by  four  pillars  which  rest  on 
the  tomb  and  end  in  pinnacles.  Four  of  the  arched  open- 
ings are  shewn,  each  with  a  figure  kneeling  at  it  as  if  to 
touch  the  body  within.  One  of  these  is  naked,  and  has  got 
partly  through  the  hole ;  another  is  patched,  another  red, 
and  another  blue.  A  roan  in  white  tunic  and  green  hose  is 
approaching  by  the  aid  of  two  yellow  crutches  ;  his  head  is 
inserted. 

Background^  red. 

Torre,  86  (20)  %  "  In  5^  light  a  monk  habited  B.  kneels  before  an 
altar,  k  sev^^  others  stand  about  it,  one  whereof  is  habited  A.,  two  gu., 
two  B."  ^» 

Oxf,  MS,  (Cap.  xliii.)  Two  monks  are  placing  a  body  wound  up  in 
grave-clothes  in  a  tomb  with  a  plinth  under  which  there  is  room  for 
another  body. 

(Cap.  xliv.)  A  man  prostrate  before  a  tomb  with  arched  openings,  on 
the  top  of  which  is  a  cloth,  and  on  that  a  feretory  with  imbricated  roof^ 
find  gable  crosses.     Two  men  standing  by ;  and  a  Romanesque  building. 

><>  Torre's  86,  88,  91  (90, 12, 15)  leem      83,  84,  85,  but  their  separate  identifica- 
to  refer  to  the  three  shrine  subjects,  Noa.      tion  is  perhi^M  imponible. 


Baduthegn  henled  of  a  palsy  at  St  Cuthbert'a  tombu 
From  the  Lawaon  MS. 
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Laufs&n  MS.  (Cap.  tliil)  Leaf  missing. 

(Cap.  xliv.)  By  a  plain  oblong  tomb  kneels  a  man  with  a  crutch,  in 
lay  costume ;  at  one  end  sits  a  monk  reading.  Over  the  tomb  a  bum- 
ing  lamp  is  hanging  in  a  Norman  buUding. 

When  Bishop  Eadbert  died  at  Lindisfarne,  soon  after  the 
exhumation  of  Cuthbert,  they  placed  his  body  in  the  saint's 
tomb,  oyer  the  chest  in  which  they  had  deposited  the  un- 
corrupted  body,  where  in  Bede's  time  miraculous  signs  ceased 
not  to  be  manifested.     {Bede  xliii.  Vit.  Anon,  iv.  44.) 

This  panel  appears  to  be  meant  for  the  first  tomb,  with 
Eadbert  above  alid  Cuthbert  below.  The  apertures  for 
creeping  through  or  putting  limbs  through  to  the  sacred 
body  within  are  a  regular  feature  in  shrines  of  this  sort. 
They  are  very  clearly  represented  in  painted  glass  in  the 
windows  of  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Canterbury, 
where  the  artist  seems  to  have  copied  from  the  original 
shrine  of  Becket,  even  to  the  colours  and  peculiar  markings 
of  the  marble,  which  now  forms  the  pavement  of  the  site, 
several  pieces  of  which,  if  not  all,  have  evidently  formed  a 
structure  such  as  is  represented  in  the  windows.  For  St. 
Alban's  shrine,  lately  reconstructed,  see  Mr.  Micklethwaite's 
account,  etc.,  in  Archaeological  Journal,  and  on  St.  William  s 
and  other  shrines,  S.  W.  W.  255.  For  Becket's,  Stanley's 
Canterbury,  4th  ed.  p.  297. 

The  MSS.  have  the  following  illustrations  of  other  miracles 
belonging  to  this  period  : — A  paralytic  healed  by  having  one 
of  Cuthbert's  boots  put  on.  (Both  MSS.)  Felgeld  healed  of  a 
tumour  by  a  calfs  hide  witn  which  Cuthbert  had  stopped  a 
hole  in  his  cell.  (Oxf.)  Baduthegn  healed  of  a  palsy  at  the 
tomb  (Both  :  in  Lawson,  St.  Cuthbert's  hand  is  issuing  forth 
to  touch  him ;  Oxf.  has  two  lamps  suspended  over  tomb  with 
roof  and  gable-crosses  ;  Lawson,  one  lamp,  burning,  over  plain 
tomb).  A  certain  youth  cured  of  a  swelled  eyelid  by  hair 
of  St  Cuthbert,  taken  from  a  reliquary.  (Both.)  St.  Cuthbert 
appearing  to  King  Alfred  in  the  guise  of  a  pilgrim.  (Oxf.) 
The  attempt  to  carry  the  feretory  over  to  Ireland,  when 
three  waves  were  turned  into  blood.  (Oxf.)  The  Pagan 
Onlafbal  sticking  fast  on  the  threshold  of  St.  Cuthbert's 
Church  at  Durham.  (Oxf.)  An  army  of  Scots  sw^allowed  up 
like  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  (Oxf.)  Earl  Tosti's  servant 
Barcuith  struck  dead  on  his  attempting  to  violate  the  sanc- 
tuary.  (Oxf.)     The  sea  allowing  the  bearers  of  the  feretory 
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to  pass  over  to  Lindisfarne  dry-shod.  (Oxf.)     A  sacrilegious 
Norman  perishing  miserably.     (Oxf.     See  p.  341.) 

84.  Enshrinembnt. 

(Now  15.)  At  the  west  side  of  the  p&nel  is  seen  the  end 
of  a  feretory,  not  very  richly  ornamented.  In  it  is  a  door, 
which  a  tonsured  figure  in  white  is  opening  with  a  key. 
Behind  him  is  something  like  a  body  wrapped  in  white  cloth 
figured  with  gold,  borne  by  means  of  two  poles  on  the 
shoulders  of  four  blue  monks.  Standing  by  are  a  tonsured 
figure  in  white,  with  mouth  open  as  if  singing,  and  two  men 
conversing,  one  in  a  small  yellow  cap,  and  the  other  in  a 
large  green  cap  and  red  tunic.  On  the  floor,  below  the 
body,  something  like  a  bed  with  a  white  rug  upon  it. 

Background^  blue. 

Torre^  88  (12).  "In  2^  light  is  a  priest  habited  A.,  kneeling  at  his 
devotions  before  a  church ;  behind  him  also  a  woman  kneels  in  white 
habit,  <&  3  other  men,  one  habited  B.,  another  gu." 

This  must  be  one  of  the  translations,  but  which,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say.  Probably  the  last,  in  1104,  after  the  investi- 
gation which  arose  out  of  the  incredulity  of  Bishop  Flambard 
and  others,  when  the  most  incredulous  confessed  that  they 
were  satisfied,  and  Te  Deum  was  chanted  accordingly.  See 
the  "  Historica  Narratio,'*  Boll.  138,  and  Reginald,  cap.  xl. 
— xliii.,  translated  in  Raine,  75 — 94,  and  in  Eyre,  149 — 
175.  The  feast  of  the  Translation  of  St.  Cuthbert  on  the 
4th  of  September  commemorated  the  translation  by  Bishop 
Ealdhune  of  the  Saint's  body  from  the  **  White  Church  "  to 
the  "  Great  Church,"  the  predecessor  of  the  present  Cathe- 
dral, Sept.  4,  AD.  999.     (See  Eyre,  p.  141). 

85.  Sick  Healed  at  Shrine. 

(Now  11.)  A  much  mutilated  tomb  with  arched  openings 
(see  No.  83),  at  which  are  remains  of  two  kneeUng  figures 
in  pink-purple.  At  one  end  stands  a  blue  monk ;  at  the 
other  approach  three  lay-folK,  one  in  pink-purple,  with  yellow 
girdle  and  pale  blue  cap,  another  in  blue,  with  yellow  hair,  bare- 
headed, and  a  third  with  bald  head  and  anxious  expression 
of  countenance.     On  the  tomb  stands  a  very  fine  gold  fere- 
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tory,  with  roof  cresting,  crockets,  and  finials,  all  very  rich, 
as  also  the  roof  itself,  which  is  covered  with  ornamental 
panelling  of  lozenge  pattern,  with  roses  at  the  intersections. 
The  visible  side  consists  of  three  enriched  ogee-headed  panels 
or  niches,  between  which  are  buttresses  ending  in  tall  pin- 
nacles. The  panels  are  occupied  by  figures  of  saints,  viz.  : 
a  crowned  and  nimbed  figure  with  book  in  left  hand  and 
sceptre  in  right ;  a  mitred  and  nimbed  figure  with  crosier 
and  cope ;  a  crowned  and  nimbed  figure  with  sceptre  and 
ermine  tippet.  The  end  panel  seems  to  have  a  figure  in  it, 
but  it  is  too  much  shattered  and  leaded  to  be  seen  clearly. 
Attached  to  tbis  end  is  a  small  altar  with  white  cloth  on  it, 
as  in  S.  W.  W.  freciuently.  (See  Plates,  S.  W.  W.  pp.  303, 
318.) 

*  Background,  red. 

Torrfy  91  (15).  "In  5***  light  is  a  church  &  3  men  standing  about 
it,  2  being  habited  B.  and  one  sanguine.*' 

Doubtless  meant  for  the  last  shrine,  of  which  we  have  a 
full  account  in  the  " Rites  of  Duiham."  It  was  **  a  fair  and 
sumptuous  shrine,"  "of  fine  and  costly  [green  H.^^  45,  and 
Dav.^^]  marble,  all  limned  and  guilted  with  gold,  havinge 
foure  seates  or  places  convenient  under  the  shrine  for  the 
pilgrims  or  lame  men  sittinge  on  theire  knees  to  leane  and 
rest  on,  in  time  of  theire  devout  offeringes  and  fervent 
prayers  to  Grod  and  holy  Saint  Cuthbert  for  his  miraculous 
reliefe  and  succour."  At  the  west  end  *'  was  a  little  altar 
adjoyned  to  it,  for  masse  to  be  said  on,  only  uppon  the  great 
and  holy  feast  of  Saint  Cuthbert's  day  in  Lent."  There  was 
a  cover  to  the  shrine,  drawn  up  on  particular  occasions, 
"all  gilded  over;  and  ofeythersyde  was  painted  foure  lively 
images,  curious  to  the  beholders ;  and  on  the  east  end  was 
painted  the  picture  of  our  Saviour  sittinge  on  a  rainbowe  to 
geive  judgment,  very  lively  to  the  behoulders  ;  and  on  the 
west  end  of  itt  was  the  picture  of  our  Lady,  and  our  Saviour 
on  her  knee.  And  on  the  topp  of  the  covei*,  from  end  to 
end,  was  most  fine  [brattishing  of  Ed.  H.*^]  carved  worke, 
cutt  owte  with  dragons  and  other  beasts,  most  artificially 
wrought,  and  the  inside  was  vernished  with  a  t'y lie  sanguine 

"  HuDter  MS.  *^  Hunter's  edition. 

^  Davies's  edition. 

VOL.    IV.  ^  ^ 
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colour  that  itt  might  be  more  perspicuous  to  the  behoulders  ; 
and  att  every  corner  of  the  cover  was  a  locke  to  keepe  itt 
close,  but  att  such  tymes  as  was  fitt  to  shew  itt,  H.  45]  that 
the  beholders  might  see  the  glorye  and  ornaments  thereof." 
RiteSy  Surtees  Soc.  vol.  15,  p.  4. 

The  shrine  represented  in  this  panel  is  of  the  same  form 
as  those  in  the  St.  William  window,  but  is  more  elaborate  in 
its  details,  and  of  a  rich  golden  colour, — though  there  are 
some  points  of  correspondence  between  the  description  of 
the  cover  of  the  Durham  shrine  and  this  representation,  it  is 
probably  for  the  most  part  ideal.  The  figures  on  the  sides 
however,  may  be  recollections  brought  away  after  some  visit 
of  the  artist  to  Durham.  A  blue  monk  is  the  feretrar  or 
shrine-keeper  or  his  clerk  showing  the  shrine  to  6trangei*s. 
The  oflBce  of  the  former  was,  that  when  any  man  of  honour 
or  woi'ship  came  to  pray  or  offer  at  the  shrine  and  requested 
to  see  it,  "  then  straightway  the  clerk  of  the  feretory  .... 
did  give  intelligence  to  his  master,  the  keeper  of  the  feretory. 
And  then  the  said  master  did  bring  the  keys  of  the  shrine 
with  him,  giving  them  to  the  clerk  to  open  the  locks  of  the 
shrine."     (See  No.  84.)  Rites,  p.  5. 

The  shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert  was  a  fixed  or  "  standing  " 
shrine,  not  a  feretory  properly  so  called.  The  feretory  of 
St.  Bede  was  carried  in  processions  {RiteSy  p.  88),  but  not  St. 
Cuthbert's. 

One  of  the  most  perfect  shrines  now  remaining  is  that  of 
St.  Sebald  at  Nuremberg,  of  which  there  is  a  full-sized  model 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  See  Pugin's  Glossary, 
s.  V.  Shrine,  and  the  same  s.  v.  Feretory. 

Canopies,  81 — 85.  81  and  85  are  not  original,  but  have 
come  from  some  other  window.  The  others  have  each  about 
ten  delicate  white  spirelets  and  a  low-crowned  arch,  in  fact 
an  almost  horizontal  row  of  archlets  forming  the  upper 
margin  of  the  panel,  and  not  like  those  in  S.  W.  W.  with  a 
wide  arch  and  a  coloured  interior  distinct  from  the  panel- 
background  below,  and  the  tabernacle-background  above. 

Ranel'Canojyies.  Each  panel  which  does  not  come  in  a 
top  row  and  so  under  one  of  the  canopies  already  described, 
lias  a  distinct  canopy  of  its  own.  In  the  St.  William  window 
these  are  quite  rudimentary,  or  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist 
(see  Engravings,  S.  W.  W.,  pp.  303,  309)  ;  whereas  in  the 
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St.  Cuthbert  window  there  seem  to  have  been  at  least  eiglit 
different  patterns  of  these  originally,  probably  more.  They 
consist  of  different  combinations  of  archlets,  pendents,  etc., 
drawn  with  much  spirit  and  freedom,  shewing  projections  in 
the  form  of  oriel  windows,  etc.  In  one  pattern  lions  in  yellow 
stain  are  introduced. 


III.  TRACERY-LIGHTS. 

None  of  the  original  glazing  of  these  remains ;  they  aie 
filled  with  harlequin  glaziers'  work  of  blue  and  modern 
streaked  ruby  such  as  Peckitt  made,  more  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  a  curious  window  in  St.  Martin -cum-Gregory  Church, 
Micklegate,  designed  by  his  widow  and  doubtless  constructed 
of  glass  which  he  left  in  stock.  The  date  1 775  is  inserted 
in  the  glazing  of  the  St.  Cuthbert  window  tracery. 

Seyeral  of  the  upper  lights  remained  in  Torre's  time,  and 
his  descriptions,  which  here  follow,  are  tlie  only  means  we 
have  of  knowing  what  they  were.  Gent  says,  "  The 
tracery  of  this  large  window  is  much  the  same  in  the  highest 
Article  as  that  North  of  the  Altar^* ;  the  rest  are  saints,  &c. 
as  indeed  are  almost  numberless  are  the  small  Figures  in 
the  Arches  of  the  Windows  through  the  whole  Church.'' 
Hist  of  York,  1730,  155. 

Torre,  12-U  (86-88).  ''S^  Row.  In  the  next  lower  row  were  10 
images,  viz. : — 

12,  13,  U.     "The  first,  2^  <fe  3^  out,  &  filled  w^i*  white  glass. 

15  (89).  **  In  4**»  stands  a  queen,  robed  B.,  crowned  O.,  having  a  book 
open  in  her  right  <&  and  a  crosyer  staff  in  her  left  hand." 

Probably  St.  Etheldieda. 

16  (90).  "In  5^*»  stands  a  royall  young  saint,  robed  gu.,  scepter  & 
crown  O.,  glory  A." 

17  (91).  "In  6'**  stands  a  female  saint,  robed  purple,  skirts  V^,  glory 
A.,  and  a  white  dove  hovers  at  her  mouth." 

Probably  St.  Oswald,  with  the  dove  or  raven  bringing 
chrismatory  and  letter,  or  ring. 

18  (92).  "In  7^**  stands  another  female  saint  habited  B.,  hood  sab., 
glory  0.,  Holding  in  one  hand  a  crosyer  staff  0.,  «fe  in  the  other  a  book 
shut  A.** 

"  The  St.  WiUiam  window. 

li  ^  'L 
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Probably  the  abbess  JElflede.     See  Nos.  58,  59,  60,  61. 

19  (93).  "In  8'*»  stands  a  youthfull  saint  robed  gu.,  glory  A.,  w**» 
a  book  open  at  his  breast,  and  a  naked  sword  run  through  his  throat." 

Perhaps  St.  Alban,  protomartyr  of  Britain. 

20  (94).  "  In  9***  is  a  female  saint  habited  B.,  glory  A.,  w^*»  a  sword 
run  through  her  breast. 

21  (95).  "  In  10^*»  another  saint  robed  B.  &  purple,  glory  A.,  w^*"  a  book 
open  in  his  hand." 

"  Below  the  last  are  6  in  a  row,  viz.  : — 

l«t  Jc  ond  (96^  97),  ur^^Q  first  &  2»»d  fiUed  w^h  white  glass. 

3  (98^.  "  In  3**  stands  a  saint,  robed  B.  &  V^,  glory  0. 

4  (99).  "  In  V^  another  saint,  robed  murry  <fe  B.,  glory  A. 

5  (100).  "  In  5^  another  saint  robed  gu.,  having  a  book  open  before 

him.'' 

Probably  St.  Jerome,  patron  of  sacred  learning. 

**  6  (101).  In  6^*»  sitts  St.  Katherine,  robed  B.,  crowned  0.,  glory 
A.,  w^  a  golden  wheel  by  her.'* 

Patroness  of  secular  learning. 

**  In  the  upper  row  are  these  4  images,  viz.  : — 

**  2,  5  (102,  105).  In  1*^  and  last  stands  an  angell  robed  A.,  winged 

B.,  glory  0." 
**  3  (103).  In  2**  is  a  church,  and  a  young  king  sitting  by  it  robed 

purple,  mantle  erm.,  crowned  0." 

Doubtless  Eadwine  king  of  Northumbria,  founder  of  York 
Minster. 

"  4  (104).  In  3^  sitts  an  old  king,  robed  purple  <fe  A.,  crowned  0." 

Torre's  notes,  which  vre  have  taken  from  below  upward, 
begin  thus  :— 

"  St.  Cross  window"  or  St.  Cuthbert's." 
The  4^^  window  in  the  south  quire  is  the  cross  window,  and  contains  5 
lights. 

"  1  (105).  The  top  of  aU  is  of  white  glass."  »• 

We  have  now  pursued  the  whole  series  of  subjects  in 
this  remarkable  window,  in  what  we  may  conceive  to  have 
been  something  like  their  original  order.  And  notwith- 
standing the  grievously  mutilated  condition  in  which  most 

1*  The  louth  window  of  the  eMtem  "  Torre's  York  Mimter  MS^  p.  85. 

tranaept. 
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of  the  panels  now  are,  we  have  found  much  that  is  full  of 
historical  and  artistic  interest,  and  particularly  so  in  connec- 
tion with  the  consecutive  narrative  of  Bede,  and  with  other 
pictorial  illustrations  of  the  same  biography.  In  the  lower 
compartments  we  have  noted  the  costumes  and  surround- 
ings of  kings,  prelates,  and  nobles,  themselves  grouped  round 
the  grand  central  figure  of  St.  Cuthbert,  with  the  head  of  St. 
Oswald  in  his  hand.  In  the  main  body  of  the  window  we 
have  traced  the  history  of  the  saint  from  his  birth  to  his 
last  shrine,  and  in  so  doing  have  seen  him  as  an  infant,  as  a 
boy  of  noble  birth,  as  a  young  man  forsaking  the  world,  as  a 
monk,  as  a  bishop,  and  as  a  saint  enshrined. 

In  the  many  and  varied  scenes  which  have  been  brought 
before  us,  we  have  observed  the  various  costumes  of  layfolk, 
whether  men,  women,  or  children  ;  of  monks  and  nuns  ;  of 
bishops  and  other  clerics.  And  these  representations,  though 
more  or  less  idealized,  or  modified  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  material  in  which  they  are  executed,  fairly  re- 
produce what  we  know  to  have  been  the  costumes  of  the 
period  in  which  the  window  was  designed.  As  the  Benedic- 
tine habit  could  not  be  shewn  black  in  glass  of  this  kind,  a 
beautiful  light  blue  has  been  adopted,  with  much  better  effect, 
as  the  writer  considers^  than  the  dark  purple  employed  in  the 
same  way  in  some  ancient  and  in  most  modern  windows. 
We  have  seen  angels  and  fiends,  beasts  of  the  earth, 
fowls  of  the  air,  and  fishes  of  the  sea,  trees  and  flowers, 
introduced  in  various  ways.  Some  of  the  most  peculiar  or 
otherwise  note-worthy  matters  will  be  found  by  the  follow- 
ing references  : — 

Albe,  and  apparels,  Nos.  8,  21.  Almuce,  12,  70.  Anchor, 
18,  27,  51.  Altar  at  shrine,  85,  portable,  74.  Angels,  25, 
26,  33,  51,  66,  72,  81.  Armour,  2,  67.  Aureole,  26. 
Banquets,  33,  72,  75.  Barrel,  14.  Basin,  23,  64.  Baskets, 
14?,  53,  55,  64.  Battle,  67.  Beds,  11,  26,  34,  64,  68,  70, 
79,  80,  81,  84.  Bier,  73.  Birds,  21,  31,  38,  53,  54,  56,  57. 
Blackbird,  21.  Boat,  19.  Books,  lower  panels  and,  12,  16, 
21,  26,  34,  37,  47,  81.  Boots,  14, 57,  77.  Boys'  sports,  22. 
Brass  pots,  78.  Bread,  29,  33,  42 1,  64,  68,  70.  Buildings, 
11,  23,  25,  27,  28,  29,  32,  33,  34,  37,  38,  39,  44,  47,  51,  54, 
57.  60,  66,  76,  77,  83.  Cabin,  55.  Canopies,  after  10,  35, 
60,   85.     Cardinal's  hat,  2,  4,  5.     Cauls,  11,  13.     Chain- 
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armour,  2.  Chairs,  25,  33,  47,  48,  49,  66,  77,  81,  Appendix, 
p.  373.  Chalice,  81,  82.  Chrisom  1  12.  Ciboriurn,  29, 81, 
82.  Coffer,  74.  Coffin,  19,  82.  Coins,  63.  Compasses, 
51.  Corrok,  19.  Cow,  17.  Crossbow,  67.  Cross  buna, 
33,  72.  Cross-staves,  1,  4,  62.  Crows,  56,  57.  Crutch  staff, 
38,  etc.  Crutches,  63,  83.  Cups,  33,  72,  75.  Daisies,  57. 
Dalmatic,  8,  etc. — see  tunicle.  Dog,  36.  Earth  opening, 
40.  Fat,  piece  of,  57.  Fiends,  44,  50,  51,  80.  Fishes,  37, 
38.  Flowers,  13,  17,  21,  26,  29,  32,  37,  38,  39,  48,  55,  57, 
58,  71.  Font,  12.  Gateway,  24.  Gauntlets,  2.  Gems, 
8  n.  Girdle,  58.  Glove,  8.  Goose,  78.  Hangings,  lower 
panels  and,  33,  68,  72,  74,  75,  80.  Hat,  14,  63.  Head  of 
St.  Oswald,  8.  Headcloth,  17,  19,  61.  Hockey  stick,  22. 
Holy  water  appliances,  42,  69,  70.  Holy  well,  23.  Horned 
head-dress,  11,  12,  40.      Horses,  24,  28,  29,  42.     Hurdles, 

1 3,  28.  Inscriptions,  lower  panels  and  14  ;  pp.  373,  374.  In- 
vestiture, 61.  Jackdaws,  p.  375.  Jewel  on  glove,  8.  Key,  84. 
Knives,  33,  38,  72.  Ladder,  44.  Lamp,  83.  Leggings,  77. 
Letters  on  tunic,  21,  75.  Light  from  heaven,  11,  23.  Long 
settle,  47.  Mace,  61.  Maundy,  77.  Midwife,  12.  Morse,  70. 
Orphreys,  2,  4,  8.  Osprey,  37,  38.  Otters,  39.  Oven,  33. 
Pail,  70.  Pallium,  1,  4,  62.  Parchment  roll,  79.  Pick- 
axe, 23.  Plank,  55.  Pocket,  14,  29.  Portable  altar,  74. 
Portcullis,  24.  56.  Posts  and  rails,  53.  Poultice,  25. 
Prior's  staff.  38,  etc.  Psalter,  14.  Pulpit,  36.  Quoit,  22. 
Hafts,  27.  Red  sandstone,  57.  Rocks,  13,  19,  23,  37,  54, 
57.  Rowing,  27.  Saddle,  etc.,  24,  29,  32.  Saints,  with 
emblems,  in  tracery-lights,  p.  363.  Saucer,  70.  Sceptre, 
61,  62,  85.  Scroll,  66.  Sea  anemones,  76,  Seals,  39. 
Sheep,  14,  22,  26.  Sheet,  82.  Shells,  27.  Ships,  27,  59, 
76.     Shoes,  8.     Shrines.  83,  84,  85.     Souls  taken  up,  26, 

72,  81.  Sowing  corn,  53.  Spades,  23, 53,  57.  Spears,  32, 
67.  Sprinkler,  42,  64.  Square,  51.  Starfishes,  19,  76. 
Stole,  26,  42.  Superaltar,  74.  Surplice,  12,  26,  70.  Tables, 
33.     Taper,   12.     Thistle,  57.     Tomb,  82,  83.     Trees,  13, 

14,  17,  23,  32,  37,  41,  45,  47,  48,  50,  52,  53,  55,  56,  59, 

73,  77,  82.  Tub,  44.  Tumour  on  foot,  77.  Washing  on 
Maundy  Thursday,  77.  Well,  holy,  23 ;  Roman,  67, 
Windmill,  17. 

As  regards  the  style  in  which  the  window  is  executed,  it 
is,  fi)r  the  general,  sufficient  to  say  that  it  possesses  the  fea- 
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tares  of  a  work  of  towards  the  middle  of  the  15th  century, 
to  which  period,  indeed,  we  have  other  reasons  for  assigning 
it  See  p.  273.  Though  closely  resembling  the  St.  William 
window,  it  bears  marks  of  being,  distinctly,  later  in  execu- 
tion. Thus,  the  general  eflfect,  independently  of  the  greater 
brilliancy  produced  by  a  southern  aspect,  is  decidedly 
brighter  and  more  sparkling  ;  due,  partly  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  red  (warm)  background  instead  of  blue  (cool),  and 
partly  to  the' gaiety  and  liveliness  imparted  by  a  freer  use  of 
those  intermediate  tints  which  are  so  characteristic  of  later 
15th  century  glass-paintings.  The  red  is  of  the  same  even 
texture  and  rich,  full,  bright-scarlet  hue.  The  blue  is  similar, 
but  being  lighted  better,  looks  brighter,  and  has  a  fine  re- 
poseful effect  in  the  draperies,  for  which  it  is  used  rather 
extensively,  being  employed,  as  just  mentioned,  to  represent 
the  black  Benedictine  habit  in  which  so  many  figures  appear. 
The  yellow  pot-metal  is  a  rich  clear  colour.  The  yellow 
stain,  used  freely  throughout  on  the  white  glass  for  imparting 
richness  and  emphasizing  details,  is  also  used  in  several 
places  for  breaking  and  ranging  the  tint  of  the  blue,  which 
takes  the  stain  remarkably  well.  The  green  is  of  a  par- 
ticularly pure,  rich,  soft,  full,  pleasing  hue,  like  that  of  a  May 
pasture  after  rain.  The  light-pink,  or  rose-coloured  pot- 
metal,  of  great  delicacy,  and  a  gold  stain,  sparingly — but 
most  effectively — used,  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
commoner  red-purple  manganese  stain,  which  though  often 
a  fine  colour,  is  never  entirely  free  from  inkiness  or  dulness. 
Answering  to  this  greater  delicacy  and  breadth  of  colouring, 
is  a  more  refined  and  finished  execution.  The  figure  drawing 
is,  technically,  just  sufficiently  superior  to  be  interesting  on 
comparing  the  two  windows.  The  attitudes  are  easy  and 
natural  for  a  work  of  this  period,  and  the  faces  are  many  of 
them  remarkably  expressive.  There  is  a  greater  fulness  of 
detail  without  confusion  ;  and  a  sensibly  riper  and  more 
juicy  shading,  imparting  greater  finish,  more  rotundity,  and 
higher  relief  without  opacity.  The  folds  of  the  draperies 
are  disposed  simply  and  naturally.  The  foliage  of  the  trees 
and  the  herbage  which  strews  the  ground  are  in  many  places 
particularly  pleasing,  notwithstanding  the  quaintness  (or 
license,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  necessary  effect  of 
colour)  in  the  former  of  representing  the  leaves  and  branches 
red,  blue,  etc.,  and  in  the  latter  of  making  the  leafing  and 
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flowering  of  the  various  ornamental  plants  wholly  conven- 
tional and  ideal.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  rich  gem-like 
effect  of,  for  instance,  the  little  pot-metal  sparkling  ruby 
flowers  set  in  the  midst  of  the  clumps  of  green  or  yellow 
leafage.  Such  details,  of  which  a  thousand  might  be  speci- 
fied, point  to  a  period  when  art  was  naturalized,  and  the 
poetry  of  colour  perceived  intuitively.  *'  Art  was  in  them 
incarnate  and  self-existing,"  to  use  the  remarkable  language 
of  Paracelsus,  "  so  that  they  needed  not  learn  it  from  any 
man,  but  were  so  by  nature,  even  as  roses  and  other  flowera.'* 

The  two  coloured  illustrations  are  reduced  from  tracings 
made  by  Mr.  Knowles  of  York  from  the  original  glass. 
More  suitable  panels  might  perhaps  have  been  chosen,  but 
the  expense  of  scaffolding,  which  had  to  be  erected  on 
purpose,  was  so  great  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  panels 
as  low  down  as  possible. 

The  woodcuts  have  been  referred  to  elsewhere  (p.  256). 

I  have  now  to  express  my  obligations  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  York,  and  to  their  clerk  of  the  works,  for 
facilities  granted  in  several  ascents  to  the  stone  bridge 
over  the  eastern  transept,  from  which  alone,  and  by  the 
aid  of  a  good  glass,  the  details  of  the  window  can  be 
studied  in  a  satisfactory  way  ;  to  Canon  Raine,  in  parti- 
cular, for  the  use  of  the  wood-blocks  originally  cut  for 
his  fathers  "St.  Cuthbert;"  to  Mr.  11.  H.  Skaife,  for  a 
careful  transcript  of  Torre's  notes ;  to  the  Master  and 
Fellows  of  University  College,  Oxford,  nnd  to  Sir  John  Law- 
son,  Hart.,  for  the  loan  of  the  valuable  MSS.,  of  which  I  have 
made  such  extensive  use. 
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Presumed  Original  Order. 

In  this  list  the  subjects  are 

named  as  they  occur  in 

the 

foregoing  pages  :— 

- 

No. 

Page 

No. 

Page 

Abp.  Bowet 

1 

258 

Starting  for  Melrose    . 

28 

290 

Card.  Beaufort        .     , 

2 

259 

Horse  and  Bread 

29 

290 

Duke  Humphrey 

3 

259 

[Dividing  loaf]        .     . 

30 

292 

Card.  Kemp  .         .     . 

4 

266 

Card.  Longlej    . 

.       5 

260 

[Giving  up  horse] 

31 

292 

Reception  at  Melrose  . 

32 

292 

Henry  V.        ,        .     , 

6 

261 

Entertaining  Angel 

33 

296 

Henry  VI. 

7 

261 

Boisil's  prophecy    .     . 

34 

299 

St.  Cuthbert         .     . 

8 

262 

Provost  of  Melrose 

35 

301 

Johu  of  Gaunt     . 

9 

263 

Henry  IV. 

.     10 

263 

Preaching      .         .     . 

36 

301 

Receiving  fish 

37 

302 

Birth          .         . 

.     11 

274 

Dividing  fish           .     . 

38 

303 

Baptism 

.     12 

275 

Praying  in  sea     . 

39 

305 

With  Mother      . 

.     13 

276 

Falsely  accused       .     . 

40 

306 

Learning  Psalter    .     , 

.     U 

277 

[Losing  Psalter] 

.     15 

278 

Met  by  Hildmer 

41 

309 

• 

Sending  holy  water 

42 

309 

[Psalter  restored]    . 

.     16 

278 

[Hildmer*s  wife] 

43 

310 

Commended  to   Guar 

Phantom  fire           .     . 

44 

311 

dian 

.     17 

279 

Journey 

45 

312 

[Vision  of  house]     .     , 
Embarcation 

.     18 

280 

.     19 

280 

Journey          .         .     . 

46 

313 

[Commended  to  St  Col 

- 

Delivering  Rule  . 

47 

313 

umba]         .         .     , 

,     20 

281 

Instructing     .         .     . 

48 

314 

In  Chapter 

49 

317 

With  St.  Columba 

.     21 

281 

Expelling  demons  .     . 

50 

317 

Tiayks  and  Plays 

.     22 

282 

Holy  Well . 

.     23 

284 

Building  cell 

51 

318 

Angel  on  horse       .     . 

24 

285 

With  monks  .         .     . 

52 

320 

Curing  Knee 

.     25 

286 

Sowing  com 

53 

• 

320 

Rebuking  birds       .     . 

54 

321 

Death  of  St.  Aidan 

26 

287 

Seaborne  plank  . 

55 

322 

Helping  Ships    . 

.     27 

288 
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No. 

Page 

No. 

Page 

Rebuking  crows      .     . 

66 

323 

iElflede's  table        .    . 

72 

339 

Crows*  submission 

.57 

324 

Confirming  1 

73 

343 

Girdle  sent     .         .     . 

58 

325 

Preparation  for  Mass  . 

74 

344 

Voyage  to  Coquet 

59 

327 

Water  to  wine     .         . 

75 

345 

[iElflede*s  questions]  . 

60 

328 

Voyage  to  Fame    .     . 

76 

346 

Investiture 

61 

328 

Washing  feet 

77 

347 

Consecration .         ,     . 

62 

332 

Cooking  goose         .     . 

78 

349 

Alms-deeds 

63 

333 

Last  illness 

79 

350 

Works  of  Mercy     ,     . 

64 

333 

Vexed  by  demons  .     . 

80 

351 

Earl  Sibba's  servant    . 

65 

334  , 

Death-bed  . 

81 

352 

Angel  and  scroll     •     . 

66 

335 

Verca's  sheet          .     . 

82 

355 

Ecgfrith's  death  . 

67 

335 

First  tomb 

83 

356 

Hildmer  healed      .     . 

68 

336 

Enshrinement         .     . 

84 

360 

[Sending  holy-water]  . 
Heunna's  wife         .     . 

69 

337 

Sick  healed 

85 

360 

70 

338 

Saints,  eta  .        .86— 

•105 

363 

Pying  child 

71 

338 

Present  Order. 

The  following  list  of  subjects  begins  with  the  lowest  row, 
counting  each  row  from  left  to  right.  In  the  first  column 
the  present  order  is  given  ;  in  the  others,  the  presumed 
original  order,  the  pages  at  which  the  desci-iptions  may  be 
found,  and  the  order  in  Torre's  and  Gent  s  notes,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  ascertained.^^ 


Present  Order. 

Presumed 

original 

order. 

Torre. 

Gent. 

Page. 

1.  Abp.  Bowet  .... 

2.  Card.  Beaufort .         ... 

3.  Duke  Humphrey   . 

4.  Card.  Longley  .         .         .     . 

5.  Card.  Kemp  .... 

1 

2 
3 
5 

4 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6? 
7? 
8 

10 
9 

6 

8 

10 

258 

259 
259 
260 
260 

6.  Henry  V.          .... 

7.  Henry  VI 

8.  St.  Cuthbbrt   .        •        .    . 

9.  John  of  Gaunt 

la  Henry  IV 

261 
261 
262 
263 
263 

>'  Theie  are  here  nambered  from  below  upwards,  ao  as  to  shew  their  correspondence 
with  the  present  order. 
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Presumed 

Present  Order. 

original 
order. 

Torre. 

Qent. 

Page. 

Transom. 

11.  Tiwt  shrine    .... 

85 

15 

360 

12.  Vision  at  iEiaede'sl  .         .     . 

72 

21 

339 

13.  Cooking  goose  ? 

78 

349 

14.  Fire  put  out      .         .         .     . 

44 

53 

311 

15. 
16. 

Enshrinement 

84 
70 

12 
23 

16 

360 

Healing  Heunna's  wife       .     . 

338 

17.  Healing  dying  child 

71 

17 

338 

18.  Turning  water  to  wine        .     . 

75 

18 

345 

19.  Vexed  by  demons  . 

80 

19 

351 

20.  Blessing  some  one      .         .     . 

79 

1 

- 

350 

21.  With  St.  Columba 

21 

281 

22.  Almsgiving 

63 

29 

333 

23.  Body  wrapped  in  sheet  . 

82 

355 

24.  Falsely  accused          .         .     . 

40 

31 

306 

25.  Vision  of  Kcgfrith's  death 

67 

335 

V 

26.  Herefrid  at  death  bed        .     . 

81 

352 

27.  In  Fame  with  three  monks     . 

52 

47 

320 

28.  [Woman  before  judge]    . 

373 

29.  Private  celebration  of  mass 

74 

344 

30.  Healing  sick      .         .         .     . 

65 

35 

334 

31.  About  to  send  holy- water 

42 

309 

32.  Remonstrating  with  L.  monk. 

49 

26 

317 

33.  Investiture  by  Ecgfrith  . 

61 

33 

328 

34.  The  first  tomb  .... 

83 

20 

356 

35.  Works  of  mercy     . 

64 

333 

Transom. 

30.] 

36 

36 

37. 

37 

37 

38. 

)  Blank 

38 

38 

39. 

39 

39 

40.  J 

28 

40 
45 

40 

41. 

Starting  for  Melrose  ?        .     . 

290 

42.  Sharing  fish  with  eagle  . 

38 

52 

303 

43.  Reception  at  Melrose         .     . 

32 

74 

292 

44.  [St.  Catharine]      . 

373 

45.  Healing  a  boy )          ... 

73 

85 

343 

46.  Consecration 

62 

332 

47. 

Summoned  by  Hildmer     .     . 

41 

60 

309 
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• 
Presumed 

Present  Order. 

orifiinal 
order. 

Torre. 

Qent 

Page. 

48.  Sowing  coru  .... 

53 

41 

320 

49.  Holywell          .        . 

23 

284 

50.  Angel  and  scroll    . 

66 
37 

65 
59 

51 

335 

51.  Receiving  the  fish      .         .     . 

302 

52.  Journey  with  monks  and  lay- 

man ..... 

45 

58 

52 

312 

53.  [Cinque-cento  panel]  .         .     . 

55 

53 

373 

54.  Preaching  in  pulpit 

36 

54 

301 

55.  With  two  monks  on  joiuiiey  . 

46 
59 

56 
57 

55 
56 

31» 

56.  Voyage  to  Coquet 

327 

57.  Angel  and  compasses          .     . 

51 

46 

318 

58.  Rebuking  crows     . 

56 

43 

58 

323 

59.  Horse  pidling  down  bread 

29 

68 

290 

60.  [Cinque-oento  panel]           .     . 

50 

374 

Transom. 

61.  Learning  Psalter   . 

14 

75 

277 

62.  Feet  washed                       .     . 

77 

347 

63.  Layks  and  plays    . 

22 

80 

63 

282 

64.  Instructing  monks  and  laics   . 

48 

67 

314 

65.  Vision  of  St.  Aidan's  death     . 

26 
76 

64 
78 

65 

287 

66.  Last  voyage  to  Fame          .     . 

346 

67.  Expelling  demons  . 

50 

49 

67 

317 

68.  Crow  begging  pardon          .     . 

57 

68 

324 

69.  Embarcation  in  stone  boat 

19 

69 

280 

70.  Baptism 

12 
68 

79 
54 

71 

275 

71.  Sick  healed  by  bread 

336 

72.  BoisiPs  dying  words  .         .     . 

34 

81 

72 

299 

73.  Angel  curing  leg     . 

25 

73 

73 

286 

74.  Discussing  Rule         .         .     . 

47 

42 

74 

313 

75.  Committed  to  great  man 

17 
33 

72 

279 

76.  Entertaining  Angel  .         .     . 

296 

77.  Angel  on  white  horse 

24 

71 

285 

78.  Praying  in  the  sea     .         .     . 

39 

70 

305 

79.  [Invocation  of  St.  William]     . 

80.  Birth 

76 

374 

11 
13 

8 

274 

81.  With  mother  in  field 

276 

82.  Girdle  brought  to  Mlfiede  .     . 

58 

45 

82 

325 

83.  Driving  birds  from  com  . 

54 

51 

321 

84.  Building  with  plank  .         .     . 

55 

48 

322 

85.  Ships  brought  to  land 

27 

85 
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The  following  panels  appear  not  to  have  originally  be- 
longed to  the  window. 

28.  On  a  bench  or  chair  with  overhanging  back  sits  a  man 
in  blue  robe,  red  tippet,  and  red  cap,  with  long  hair  and 
beard,  bending  a  little  forward  and  holding  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  together,  as  if  laying  down  the  law  to  a  rather  young 
woman  in  blue  gown  with  white  fur  cuff,  red  tippet  and 
white  head-dress,  with  her  hands  held  out  separately  and  in 
an  attitude  of  attention.  Figures  of  men  behind,  one  in 
white  figured  tunic  buttoned  up  the  front,  and  with  a  jewelled 
chaplet  on  his  head.  The  canopy  is  like  those  in  S.  W.  W., 
to  the  character  of  which  the  whole  panel  bears  a  strong 
resemblance.  There  is  a  very  similar  canopied  chair  in  the 
same  window,  panel  52,  p.  268. 

Background^  blue. 

Torre,  Not  identified. 

It  apparently  represents  some  judicial  proceeding,  and  is 
doubtless  an  importation  from  some  other  window. 

44.  A  mutilated  panel  containing  St.  Catharine  crowned 
and  nimbed,  with  wheel  in  left  hand  and  sword  in  right. 
Before  her,  lying  on  a  fringed  cushion  of  figured  white,  is  a 
book  inscribed  HBommf  la&ta  mea  Wftxm  iHt  00  mea  anndcta 
.....  lif  ttia,  the  rest  mutilated.  The  rest  is  wholly  made 
up  of  fragments,  e.^.,  portion  of  man  in  almuce.  Scroll  with 
glla  in  txtt\%\%  in  small  black  letter.  Fragment  with  locut^ 
ejjt  in  larger  characters. 

Background,  red.     (No  canopy.) 

T(yrrt.  Not  identified. 

Doubtless  brought  from  some  other  window  like  the  St. 
Agnes  described  by  Torre  (see  below),  which  latter  is  now 
gone. 

53.  A  cinque-cento  panel  in  which  is  represented  a  man 
in  light  purple  gown,  and  black  cap,  with  yellow  hair,  hold- 
ing a  book  on  his  knee  with  his  left  hand  and  pointing  to  it 
with  his  right.  Before  him  a  little  boy  in  green  stands  as 
if  learning  his  lesson.  A  lady  is  standing  by  and  looking 
on.     Cinque-cento  detail  around. 
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Torre,  56  (55).  "In  5*^  light  ia  an  altar  0.  &  A.  w^^  a  book  upon  it, 
clasped,  before  it  sitts  a  doctor,  habited  purple,  crined  0.,  cap  sab.  w^^  a 
book  open  on  his  knee  ;  by  him  stands  a  ladj  habited  V^  &  B.,  leading 
ai  little  boy  by  the  hand  habited  V*." 

60.  A  cinque-cento  panel  in  which  are  two  female  figures 
apparently  disembarking  from  a  ship,  also  a  boy  or  youth  in 
blue,  laying  a  plank  across  to  the  shore  for  them  to  walk  on. 
The  sea  in  the  background.  An  elegant  canopy-pillar  on 
either  side,  and  an  otuamentiBd  pavement. 

tcrre^  61  ^0).  "In  5*  light  stands  upon  certain  stepps  a  queen  robed 
A.,  muny  k  K,  and  a  king  by  her  crowned  A.  k  0.  Behind  them  is  a 
golden  ship  w^^  one  mast  k  sayl  k  a  woman  and  a  monk  therein,  she 
being  habited  V^,  bare  brested,  taking  hold  of  the  mast ;  he  habited  B., 
casting  over-board  a  long  square  box  0.*' 

79.  At  a  desk  with  white  cover  diapered  yellow,  on  which 
lies  an  open  book  with  conventional  lines,  kneels  a  tonsured 
or  perhaps  bald  man  in  white  (surplice  %)  and  over  it  a 
blue  (cope  X)  lined  and  hooded  red.  In  his  hand  he  holds 
a  scroll  with  Sb^t  92Stllmf  ora  p  •  •  •  am  rot)e(rtt).  Canopy 
(Juite  different  froni  the  rest  in  this  or  in  S.  W.  W. 

Backgroundy  red. 

Torre.  Not  identified. 

It  is  not  dear  whether  the  man  be  a  layman  or  an 
ecclesiastic,  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  panel  is  an 
insertion. 

The  following  descriptions  in  Torres  MS.  have  not  yet 
been  identified  with  anything  now  remaining  in  the 
window. 

«  2*  Row.  27  (76).  In  2*'  under  row  and  in  the  first  light  is  a  church 
and  a  bp.  standing  w^  his  back  on  it  habited  B.,  mantle  purjjle,  nlyter 
O.  ;  before  him  stands  a  fair  lady  habited  B.,  and  a  monk  habited  gu., 
hoodV*. 

'^  28  (77).  In  2^  light  stand  two  white  monks  giving  something  to 
the  other. 

"  ^^  Row.  37  (66).  In  4^»»  row  k  in  the  first  light  sitts  St.  Cuthbert  in 
a  white  chair,  habited  R,  before  whom  stands  a  king  robed  A.,  cix>w])ed 
O.,  and  a  monk  habited  B.,  also  2  nuns,  one  of  w^  being  habited  purple, 
mantle  V^,  vaylcd  0.     Besides,  another  monk  sitts  at  the   bp.'s   feet, 
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habited  go.,  cap  Y^,  bertween  two  other  nuns,  one  habited  A.,  the  other 
Bw,  on  whose  knee  the  monk  leans  his  head. 

"5*^  Row.  42  (61).  In  the  5^  under  row  &  in  the  first  light  is  a 
church,  &  a  bp.  standing  by  it,  habited  B.,  crosjer  0.  Behind  him 
stand  2  monks  habited  B.,  &  before  him  a  noble  man,  habited  A., 
powdred  0.,  leggs  gu.,  reverently  bowing  to  the  s^  bp.  Behind  the  last 
stands  a  nun  habited  B.,  hood  0.,  vayl  V^. 

«<  44  (63).  In  3^  light  is  a  ship  w^  2  masts,  under  sayl,  &  3  monks 
therein,  the  1"^  habited  B.,  cap  gu.,  2^  gu.,  3^  V^,  and  2  women  kneeling 
at  the  helm,  one  habited  A.,  the  other  gu.,  hair  0.,  glory  A. 

''74  (28).  In  3^  light  sitts  an  abp.  inthroned,  robed  purple,  pall  A., 
myter  &  crosyer  0.  On  each  side  kneels  another  bp.,  one  habited  gu., 
the  other  B.,  both  crosa-staves  0.- 

"  80  (24).  See  above.    No.  69,  p.  337. 

"  81  (25).  Not  plain. 

"  87  (1 1).  In  5"»  row  &  first  light  sitts  an  old  man  habited  R  &  murry, 
cap  B.,  w^  a  book  Ijing  open  on  his  knee  ;  before  him  kneels  another 
man  habited  B. ;  and  behind  him  kneel  3^4  women,  one  whereof  being 
habited  &  hooded  B.,  another  habited  A. 

"  89  (13).  In  3*  light  lyes  a  king  in  bed,  covered  B.,  &  sev»^  persons 
stand  about  him. 

"90(14).  Notplam.*' 

25  (84).  Is  not  described  at  all  by  Torre. 

**  68  (32).  In  2**  light  sitts  a  woman  in  a  golden  chair  habited  sanguine, 
holding  a  book  in  her  hand ;  on  one  side  stands  an  executioner,  habit  & 
leggs  B.,  running  a  sword  into  her  throat ;  behind  her  stands  an  old 
monk,  habit  &  cap  B.,  hood  V^" 

Probably  the  passion  of  St.  Agnes,  brought  from  some  other 
window. 


Postscript. 

Page  306.    The   original  monastery   was   on   the   Head 

itself,  not  at  the  village  of  Coldingham,  the 
site  of  the  later  foundation.  There  is  a 
little  inlet  of  the  sea  just  at  the  north  side 
of  the  Head,  exactly  suited  for  St.  Cuthbert's 
midnight  orisons.  In  a  recent  hasty  visit  to 
the  place,  I  saw  no  other  spot  where  he 
could  well  have  got  into  the  water,  so  high 
and  precipitous  are  the  rocks. 

„       319.  In  an  illuminatcil  MS.  of  the  French  paraphrase 

of  the  Bible  by  Guiars  de  Moulins,  of  the 
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13th  century,  in  the  collection  of  Thomas 
Brooke,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  a  Vice-President  of 
this  Association,  the  Creator  is  represented 
as  a  human  figure  with  plain  nimbus,  apply- 
ing a  pair  of  compasses  to  a  blue  sphere. 
The  same  idea  is  introduced  by  Milton,  in 
Par.  L.  vii.  221 — 231,  and  adopted  in  the 
extraordinary  frontispiece  to  Comber's  "Com- 
panion to  the  Temple,"  Lond.  fo.  1684. 

Page  324.  The  fishermen  say  that  crows  are  never  seen 

on  the  Fame  islands  now.  Jackdaws,  how- 
ever, abound,  building  in  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks,  and  robbing  the  sea-fowl  of  their  eggs 
and  young  ones. 

„       336.  Carlisle  is  the  LuguvaUium  of  the  Romans,  a 

station  on  the  great  Roman  Wall,  which, 
from  Bede's  account,  appears  to  have  been 
in  a  tolerably  perfect  condition  in  his  time. 
There  were  doubtless  many  such  remarkable 
buildings,  walls,  and  gateways,  as  may  even 
now  be  seen  in  ruins  at  some  of  the  stations, 
at  the  time  of  St.  Cuthbert's  visit.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Dr.  Stukely,  writing  in 
1725,  speaks  of  "several  square  wells  of 
Roman  workmanship.'* 

„       351.  Compare  "Pilgrim's  Progress,*'  part  ii.,  near 

the  beginning,  where  Christiana  has  a  dream 
in  which  her  sins  are  brought  before  her. 

*^  After  this  she  thought  she  saw  two  very  ill-favoured  ones  standing 
by  her  bed-side,  and  saying.  What  shall  we  do  with  this  woman  f  for  she 
cries  out  for  mercy  waking  and  sleeping  ;  if  she  be  suffered  to  go  on  as 
Rhe  begins,  we  shall  lose  her  as  we  have  lost  her  husband." 
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REV.  THOMAS  BROUQHTON.» 

(Communicated  by  CHARLES  JACKSON,  Doncaster.) 


Pres.  in  vita 
Fr[aiicisci]  Ju[nii]. 


Fr[anciscus]  Junius*  wrote  his  own 
life  himself,  in  which  he  avers  to  shew 
Ood*s  mercy  in  the  various  passages  of 
his  miserable  life  (as  he  terms  it).  Without  making  com- 
parison of  my  unworthy  self  to  that  worthy  and  learned 
man  (any  otherwise  than  because  I  have  been  tossed  up  and 
down,  and  led  a  life  as  obnoxious  to  miseryes  as  his  was  all 
his  life),  I  shall,  in  imitation  of  him,  it  beeing  no  pressump- 
tion  to  imitate  the  best,  seeing,  though  I  follow  him,  'tis  like 
to  be  at  so  great  a  distance  as  none  will  imagine,  I  dream  of 
beeing  like  him  in  the  lest,  say  what  I  know  trew  of  myself. 
I  was  born  at  Bentley,  near  Doncaster,  a  noted  corpora- 
tion in  Yorkshire,  where  my  father,  Th.  Broughton,  was 
preacher  for  about  seven  yeares  ;  soon  after,  beeing  a  child, 
in  the  year  1634, 1  was  carryed  to  Chilford^  (in  Suffolk,  near 
the  burrow  of  Orford,  twelve  miles  beyond  Ipswich),  to  the 
rectory  of  which  my  father  being  presented  betook  himself 
from  all  his  kindred  and  native  soyle,  with  ray  mother  and 
three  of  my  sisters.  My  mother  would  usually  say  she  had 
prayed  to  God,  and  ment  to  use  all  meanes  she  could  y*  I 
might  be  brought  up  a  scholar,  and  as  all  her  life  she  desired 
it  of  God,  she  was  not  unmindful  to  blesse  Him  at  her  death. 


'  Taken,  by  pennissioB,  from  a  MS.  in 
the  poflseenon  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Raine, 
M.A.,  York. 

'  FVanciacufl  Junius,  or  Franc  Juanus 
or  Dujon,  waa  bom  at  Bourges,  May  1, 
1545,  and  studied  the  law  there;  and 
having  embraced  Protestantism  he  retired 
to  Geneva,  where  he  professed  the  learned 
languages  and  divinity,  and  coming  into 
the  Low  Countries,  he  was  minister  of 
the  French  church  at  Antwerp,  Ghent, 
Bruges,  Umburg,  and  elsewhere,  till,  in 

VOL,   IV. 


1 592,  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Divinity 
at  Leyden,  where  he  died  of  the  plague 
October  18th,  1602,  being  57  years  of  age. 
He  translated  the  Bible  into  Latin,  with 
Tremellius,  and  wrote  Commentaries  upon 
Genesis,  the  Book  of  Psalms,  Kzekiel, 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  ftc  :  also  a  Trea- 
tise against  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  and 
another  against  Cardinal  Bellarmine. 

^  Chillesford,  a  parish  in  the  eastern 
division  of  Suffolk,  3  miles  W.K.W.  from 
Orford. 

c  c 
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above  any  thing  of  this  world,  y*  she  had  lived  to  see  me  a 
Bonn  of  the  church,  as  she  wrote  a  litle  before  her  death,  in 
w^  she  nearly  resembled  Monica,  S.  Augustin's  mother,  who 
desired  above  all  to  se  one  thing  ut  catholicum  stianum  te 
viderem,  but  of  this  she  gave  litle  appearance  of  hope  of  any 
such  thing. 

I  was  educated  with  my  father  and  mother  for  the  space 
of  seven  yeares  at  Chilford,  in  SuflFolk,  and  by  them  taught 
all  1  there  learned,  save  that  for  the  space  of  one  yeare  I 
was  at  a  schole  at  Orford,  under  one  Mr.  Dodson,  fellow 
collegian  with  my  father  in  Christ  coUedge  ;*  with  him  I 
learned  in  that  year  my  Latin  grammar,  Virgill's  ten 
eclogues,  which  was  the  first  book  I  read  after  my  grammar, 
and  now  and  then  some  of  Esop's  fables,  Terentes  Comedy, 
Adelphi,  and  part  of  Ovid'sMetamorphosis,  TuUy 's  Offices,  &c. 

In  the  year  1642  my  father  was  sequestred,  and  in  the 
year  following  ejected  from  his  living,  and  betook  himself 
with  our  family  beeing  then  five  children  :  three  dyed  in 
their  infancy,  one  after  another,  at  approach  of  the  miserable 
times  then  about  to  come  upon  us,  God  in  mercy  taking 
them  away  as  not  able  to  undergo  the  misery  we  were  better 
able  to  bear.  At  Orford,  in  an  hired  hous,  I  lived  with  our 
family  till  the  year  1646,  upon  what  of  our  housh  [old] 
goods  we  had  to  sell,  and  what  some  good  friends  now  and 
then  gave  us  to  keep  us  alive,  my  father  being  all  the  while 
a  prisoner  at  Ipswich,  in  the  county  gaol,  save  when  he  had 
liberty  to  be  at  home  he  taught  me  Virgill's  Georgics,  first 
book  onely,  the  scholmaster  having  lefl  ofi*  to  teach. 

In  the  year  1646,  all  we  ever  had  to  live  upon  being  neare 
spent  in  the  four  years  excluded  from  all  profit  of  his  liveing, 
no  visible  appearance  of  any  other  than  black  stormes  and 
clouds  of  misery  that  hung  over  the  church,  growing  blacker 
and  blacker  every  day,  my  father,  mother,  with  us  five  chil- 
dren betook  ourselves  into  Yorkshire,  to  our  friends  there  at 
Bentley,'^  in  hopes  to  ride  it  out  with  more  comfort ;  the  onely 
friend   there   was   Mr.   Jerey  Wilbore,*  my  mother's  own 


*  There  iff  no  record  or  notice  of  his 
■dmiflBion  after  16^0,  the  eariicBt  date 
extant  of  the  admission  books  of  this 
coUege. 

*  A  township  in  the  pariah  of  Arksey, 
about  two  miles  from  Doncaster. 

*  9  April,  165P.  —  WiU  of  Jeremiah 
Wilbore,  of  IJentley,  gent. — To  my  sister 


Anne,  wife  of  John  Bower,  citizen  of 
London,  a  messuage,  &c.  in  Bentley,  in 
occupation  of  Gervas  Bosrile,  of  Bentley, 
gent,  for  her  life, —remainder  to  Thomas 
Broughton,  son  of  Tho'  B.,  of  Bentley, 
clerk,  and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body, — re- 
mainder to  my  niece  ElijEabeth,  wife  of 
John  Cotton,  and  to  the  heirs  of  her 
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brother,  beeing  a  single  man  at  80"  p.  ann.  in  estate.  He 
received  us,  and  after  placed  us  in  a  house  of  his  in  the  town, 
and  there  at  Arksey  I  went  another  year  to  schole  taught 
by  Mr.  Justice ;  under  him  I  learnd  my  Greek  grammar, 
eight  chapters  of  Greek  testament,  some  of  TuUey,  Justinus, 
Virgill  and  Ovid.  I  being  then  with  my  uncle,  after  this 
year  was  expired  Mr.  Justice  gives  over  his  schole.  My 
father,  the  better  to  maintain  himself  and  family,  taught  in 
the  hous  where  he  dwelt  until  0.  Cromwell,  the  more  to  em- 
bitter the  cup  of  affliction  to  him  of  which  he  had  drunken 
80  libraly,  by  a  minister-destroying  ordinance,  as  it  was 
called,  prohibited  all  sequestred  ministers  from  service  or 
teaching  either  publicly  scholes  or  gentlemen's  children  in 
private  houses.  During  the  time  he  taught,  I  read  Juvenal, 
Persius,  Seneca's  tragedies ;  when  he  left  of  I  betook  myself 
wholly  to  my  uncle,  went  about  his  affairs  to  grounds,  mer- 
cats,  and  husbandry ;  whenever  I  had  time,  and  by  nights 
I  read  over  what  I  had  learned,  and  mornings  or  nights  got 
most  of  the  skill  in  arithmetic  out  of  books  that  I  ever 
attained  to. 

And  now,  there  appearing  no  hopes  of  times  changing. 


body ; — ^rem.  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of 
M&ry  Blacker  (under  21),  grandchild  of 
Baid  Tho»  Broughton,  clerk, — rem.  to  God- 
frey W^ilbore,  of  Bentley,  clerk,  his  heirs 
and  assigns  for  ever, —  A  messuage  in 
Hallgate  and  Backstergate,  Doncaster,  to 
my  niece  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Cotton, 
and  dau.  of  s^  Tho*  Broughton,  derk,  and 
to  the  heirs  of  her  body, — rem.  to  Mair 
Blacker  afores**, — rem.  to  Godfrey  Wil- 
bore  aforesaid. — To  my  sister  Mary,  wife 
of  y*  above  Thomas  Broughton. of  Bentley, 
clerk,— for  her  life— the  house,  Ac  in 
which  the  said  Tho"  and  Mary  now  live. — 
50«.  to  Mary  Wilbore,  widow,  mother  of 
the  above  Godfrey  W. — Small  legacies  to 
Robert  Wilbore,  Edmond  W.,  woollen- 
draper,  and  Ursula  W.,  spinster,  all  of 
Bentley;  also  to  Hob*  Wilbore,  of  Balne, 
gent.— All  my  lands,  tenements,  &a  in 
Doncaster  (except  before  excepted)  to  my 
nephew  Thomas  Broughton,  son  of  above- 
mentioned  Tho*  Broughton,  clerk,  his 
heirs  and  ass,  for  ever. — If  he  duly  carry 
out  provisions  of  testator  s  will,  then  the 
residue  of  my  lands,  &c.,  at  Bentley,  to 
the  said  Thomas,  and  to  the  heirs  of  his 
body, — rem.  to  Elizabeth  Etton, — rem.  to 
Mary  Blacker, — rem.  to  Godfrey  Wilbore 
aforesaid,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever. — 


Said  Tho*  Broughton  sole  executor.  Su- 
pervisors, Robert  Wilbore,  of  Balne,  gent, 
Peter  Burton,  alderman  of  Doncaster, 
Godfrey  Wilbore,  of  Bentley,  clerk,  and 
Robert  >Vilbore,  of  same  place,  mercer. 

Proved  5  June,  1661,  adm.  to  Tho* 
Broughton,  of  Bentley,  clerk,  nephew  of 
said  deceased,  the  sole  ex^— (From  Mr. 
R.  H.  ^^kaife*s  collections.  "  1 659.  Jere- 
miah Wilbore  of  Bentley,  gent.,  was 
buryed  April  IS***." — {Arlcsey  register,) 

The  Wildbores,  or  Wilbores,  had  a 
capital  messuage  "ad  pedem  pontis,*' 
near  the  foot  of  the  bridge  entering  Don- 
caster from  the  north,  and  which  is  still 
standing.  Mr.  Jackson  has  in  his  pos- 
session a  coat  of  arms,  carved  in  stone, 
which  once  was  over  the  doorway  of  a 
dove-cote  in  the  garden  there,  and  fell 
from  its  place  a  few  years  ago,  viz.,  on  a 
fess  between  two  wild  boars  passant  a 
trefoil;  crest  a  boar's  head  erased.  "Ed- 
mund WUdbore,  1690.- 

Hunter  gives  a  few  monumental  in- 
scriptions of  the  family  in  vol.  i..  South 
YoAsMre^  329.  Some  of  the  name  were 
at  Pontefract  and  Knottingley,  of  whom 
a  short  pedigree  is  given  in  HarL  MS. 
4630,  p.  709. 
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and  all  hopes  of  my  becoming  a  scholar  being  taken  away, 
my  father  considering  how  I  grew  up  in  years  and  had  [no] 
more  certain  calling  to  follow  all  my  life  than  we  had  place 
of  abode,  thought  to  put  me  an  apprentice  to  a  drugest  in 
London  to  whom  he  was  (1)  unci,  but  because  he  had  not 
such  a  sum  to  give  with  me  as  that  trade  requires,  he 
required  to  have  me  bound  for  ten  years,  to  whom  my  uncle 
would  by  no  means  give  way,  neither  were  my  parents  other 
than  sorrowfuU  I  should  be  constrained  to  undergo  so  long 
an  apprenticeship  ;  so  I,  still  living  with  my  uncle,  and 
studdying  such  books  as  I  knew  the  head  scholars  of  Don- 
caster  school  learned,  I  continued  till  the  year  1652,  at 
which  time  the  school-master  of  Doncaster,  Mr.  Mar[maduke] 
Cook,^  had  made  fit  his  two  brothers  and  some  four  more  for 
the  University.  My  uncle  was  then  in  Doncaster  the  night 
before  they  were  to  take  their  journey  towards  Cambridge, 
and  being  to  take  his  leave  of  one  of  them  with  whom  ho 
was  acquainted,  and  congratulating  his  happiness  th»t  he 
was  fit  to  become  a  scholar,  one  chanced  to  say,  "  if  you  are 
so  much  taken  with  scholars,  make  one  of  your  cousin  T. 
Broughton  "  (which  was  myself) ;  he  replyd  I  was  not  fit ; 
then  he  urged  to  send  him  as  he  is.  Next  day,  he  asked  me 
if  I  durst  venture  to  go  to  Cambridge,  he  would  maintain 
me  there,  and  after  I  embraced  his  prop[osal]  w*  all  thank- 
fulness, as  did  my  parents,  endeavor  was  used  to  get  me 
admitted  under  Mr.  Ralph  Widdington,  then  president  of 
C.  Coll.,  and  University  Orator.     I  stayed  still  with  my 


7  Robert  Cooke,  of  CampBall  (son  of 
Hugh  Cooke,  of  that  place)  and  afterwards 
of  Stainton,  co.  York,  gent.,  had  issue  six 
sons,  who  were  all  clergymen ;  of  these 
one  was  Marmaduke  Cooke.  D.D.,  of  Ca- 
therine-hall, Cambridge,  some  time  the 
schoolmaster  of  Doncaster,  rector  of  Kirk- 
Bramwith,  16tfO,  and  afterwards,  1663, 
yicar  of  Leeds,  where  he  died  in  1684, 
at  the  age  of  59.  Thoresby,  who  gives 
an  imperfect  pedigree  {Ducattu  LeocL,  p. 
72)  states  that  he  was  bom  at  Doncaster. 
In  the  register  of  Hooton-Pagnell,  about 
7  miles  from  Doncaster,  occurs  the  bap- 
tism of  Marmaduke,  son  of  Kol-ert  Cooke, 
13*^  Dec.  1625.  He  married,  first,  at 
Doncaster,  24'^  June,  1667,  Mary  Blad- 
worth,  who  died  in  1 667.  and  secondly, 
5'^  Jan.  1668,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward Atkinson  of  Leeds,  by  both  of  whom 
he  had  issue.     Hia  brothers  and  sisters 


were,  Hugh  Cooke,  at  Gray's-Inn  1637 
and  1638,  living  1661 ;  William,  LL.D., 
President  of  Jesus  college,  Cambridge, and 
Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Ely.  died 
1707;  Thomas,  fellow  of  St.  John's  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  died  1668;  John,  curate 
of  Bramwith,  master  of  the  Free  School, 
Oainsbro',  and  vicar  of  Beckiugham, 
Notts ;  Nathan,  in  holy  orders  at  Bram- 
with, lti(J8  to  167u,  died  about  1684; 
Richard,  M.A.  of  Jesus  coll.  Cambridge, 
died  I6t8  ;  Dorothy,  wife  of  .  .  .  Map- 
plebeck ;  Jane ;  Alice,  wife  of  Thomas 
Wildbore  of  Cawood ;  and  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  Ueorge  Pashley  of  ^tainton.  Tho- 
resby,  in  whose  muneum  was  the  original 
patent;  says  that  the  arms  granted  by 
Dugdale  to  Marmaduke  Cooke  and  his 
brother  William  were,  arg  nt,  on  a  ffva 
azurCf  bchcecn  thru  cruccnts  guhs^  a5  many 
di/vcs  or. 
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uncle  and  set  hard  to  my  Hebrew  grammar,  of  which  I  knew 
nothing,  for  two  months  time  studying  that  and  Homer's 
Iliad.  In  January  13,  1652,  I  set  forward  towards  Cam- 
bridge with  my  father,  who  delivering  letters  to  my  honoured 
tutor,  I  was  admitted  under  him,^  and  I  ever  accounted  it 
one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  content  y*  it  was  my  good  hap 
to  be  pupill  to  such  a  tutour.  By  his  meanes  in  one  year's 
time  I  was  admitted  scholar  of  the  house,  which  place  found 
me  my  diet. 


GENEALOGICAL  NOTICES  OF  THE  BROUGHTON  FAMILY. 

The  name  of  Broughton  is  of  long  standing  amongst  the 
yeomanry  of  Arksey  and  Bentley.  The  following  notes 
from  monumental  inscriptions  may  possibly  be  useful. 

Here  lyeth  Isaac,  the  son  of  Thomas  Broughton,  who 
died  March  21,  1693. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thomas  Broughton,  and  daughter  of 
Kichard  Hall,  who  died  in  child-bed,  and  was  buried  the 
22°*^  of  February,  169|,  aetatis  suae  42. 

Dorothy  Broughton,  April  4,  1706,  aged  4*^  years. 

Thomas  Broughton,  late  of  Bentley,  January  11***  1708, 
Ml  52.     Genitor  vestigia  pressit, 

James,  the  son  of  John  Broughton,  of  Bentley,  who  died 
April  12,  1736,  the  youngest  of  7  that's  buried  here.  Also 
John  Broughton,  father  of  the  above  said  children,  June  12th 
...  7,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age. 

(Brass  plate.)  Gervase  Broughton,  of  Bentley,  senior, 
7***  August  1727,  aged  59. 

William  Broughton  of  Arksey,  January  5^  1761,  aet  64. 

John,  y*  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Broughton,  of  Bentley, 
January  4***  1708,  aat  25,  Dtupfuit  ipse  vice. 

Elizabeth  Broughton,  wife  of  William  Broughton,  of 
Arksey,  Sept.  24***  1 759,  aged  58  ;  also  5  of  their  children. 
Also  Godfrey  Broughton,  of  Bentley,  son  to  the  above,  who 
died  January  5^  1791,  aged  68. 

*  Extract  from  the  AdmlBsion  Book  of  Christ's  college,  Cambridge : — 

Jun:  1652 

Thomas  Broughton 
Bboraoensia. 

Sizator  sub  Mag"*  Widdringtoo. 
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Daniel  Broughton,  of  this  town,  who  died  12**"  November, 
1778,  aged  42. 

Mary  Broughton,  of  Arksey,  who  died  May  27,  .  .  36, 
aged  68  years. 

Thomas  Broughton,  of  Bentley,  died  3*^  July  in  1746, 
aged  57  years. 

James  Broughton,  citizen  and  innholder  of  London,  by 
the  remsuns  of  his  father  and  mother  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
Broughton  of  this  parish,  6  brothers  and  sisters,  all  interred 
near  this  place,  who  died  June  26,  1778,  in  the  77*^  year 
of  his  age. 

Ralph  Broughton,  of  Bentley,  March  6"^  1800,  aged  26. 

William  Broughton,  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Brough- 
ton, of  Bentley,  January  2"*^  1827,  aged  26  years.  He  was 
universally  respected,  and  will  be  long  regretted  by  his 
acquaintances  and  friends. 

William  Broughton,  .of  Arksey,  November  26^^  1836, 
aged  83. 

Jane,  wife  of  William  Broughton,  of  Bentley,  April  7^^ 
1820,  aged  66. 

Joshua  Broughton,  late  of  Doncaster,  8  May  1840,  aged 
77.     Mary,  wife  of  the  above,  October  2°^  1840,  aged  73. 

Mary  Ann,  wife  of  Philip  Goddard,  of  London,  and  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr.  William  Broughton,  of  this  place,  who  died 
at  Arksey,  Sept  18"^  1858,  aged  31. 

Abiah,  wife  of  William  Broughton  of  Bentley,  tailor, 
Nov.  8*^  1844,  aged  68.  Also  William  Broughton,  born 
May  22,  1771,  died  Feb.  21,  1832. 

Thomas  Broughton,  of  Bentley,  who  died  August  13, 
1854,  aged  49.  William,  son  of  the  above,  April  19,  1841, 
aged  9  months.  Thomas  Wainwright,  son  of  above,  May  14, 
1851,  aged  eight  years. 

William,  youngest  son  of  William  and  Mary  Broughton, 
March  17,  1857,  aged  28  years.  Also  the  said  Mary  B., 
April  11,  1860,  aged  66.  Also  William  Broughton,  May 
12,  1861,  aged  66.  Henry,  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth  B., 
January  26,  1855,  aged  7  years  and  11  months.  Also 
above-named  Elizabeth  B.,  Sept.  13,  1862,  aged  55.  Also 
James  Broughton,  late  of  High  Fields,  19  May,  1868,  aged 
70  years. 
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By  ALFRRD  8.  ELLIS. 

(OOKHKUKD    FROM    P.  243). 

XXIX.  GOSPATRIC. 

Although  there  may  have  been  others  of  this  name,  only 
two  are  known  by  the  chroniclers  to  have  been  adults  at  this 
time ;  they  were  cousins,  nearly  related  to,  and  no  doubt 
named  after,  Gospatric,  third  son  of  Uchtred,  earl  of  North- 
umberland, who  was  treacherously  killed  .by  order  of  queen 
Eadgith,  at  the  king's  court,  on  the  fourth  of  Christmas,  1065, 
for  her  brother  Tostig's  sake.  He  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  of  this  strange  name — Patrick — with  a  prefix  said  to 
mean  boy  or  disciple,  but  latinised  by  some  of  the  chroniclers 
as  "  Gains  Patricius." 

Of  the  two  cousins,  one  made  his  peace  with  the  Conqueror, 
and  had  influence  and  wealth  enough  to  get  by  purchase  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland,  after  earl  Copsi's  death,  but  he 
was  soon  after  (1072)  deprived  of  it,  and  ^^  retired**  into 
Scotland,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  king  Malcolm,  and  ob- 
tained the  lands  of  Dunbar.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
earls  of  Dunbar  and  several  other  Scotch  families.  (See  Mr. 
Drummond's  British  Families.)  The  date  of  his  death  is 
not  known,  but  he  was  buried  at  Durham,  where  he  had 
great  influence,  though  south  of  the  Tees  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  possessions. 

The  entries  under  this  name  in  the  Survey  seem,  however, 
all  of  them  to  refer  to  one  man — the  other  cousin — Gospa- 
tric, son  of  the  thane  Arkill.  In  1068  this  Arkill,  being  the 
most  powerful  chief  of  the  Northumbrians,  made  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Conqueror,  who  accepted  his  son  as  a  hostage 
for  his  fidelity.  (Ordericus,  IV.  iv.)  This  son  was  'prohaJbly 
the  Gospatric  of  the  Survey,  even  then  a  man,  for  he  had 
been  a  landowner  in  the  days  of  king  Edward,  as  will  be 
seen.     Not  long  after,  Arkill,  joining  Merlesweyn,  Gospatric 
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(afterwards  earl),  Edgar  Atheling,  the  four  sons  of  Karl,  and 
Others,  with  the  assistance  of  the  burghers  of  York,  made  a 
desperate  attack  on  the  royal  fortress  there,  of  which 
William  Malet  was  governor,  but  they  were  surprised  by  the 
active  king  and  surrounded.  Many  were  slain  and  many 
were  taken  prisoners,  but  Arkill  was  among  those  who 
escaped  by  flight  (76.  IV.  v.)  Arkill's  estates  were  no 
doubt  then  forfeited,  and  Gospatric,  probably  still  his 
father's  hostage,  would  have  been  sacrificed  had  he  not 
found  favour  in  the  king's  eyes.  Again,  Arkill  and  the 
others,  assisted  by  the  Danes,  attacked  York,  1069  ;  this 
time  the  city  was  taken  and  sacked,  but  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences were  as  disastrous  as  before,  and  we  do  not  hear  of 
him  again.  It  is  said  he  escaped  to  Scotland,  and  king 
Malcolm  granted  him  the  lands  which  afterwards  constituted 
the  earldom  of  Lennox,  his  grandson  Alwyne,  son  of  his  son 
Arkill,  being  the  firet  earl.^  What  further  we  know  of  his 
son,  Grospatric,  is  recorded  by  Simeon  of  Durham,  who 
states  that  his  mother  was  Sigrida,  (daughter  of  the  York- 
shire thane,  Kilvert,  son  of  Ligulf ),  who  had  been  the  wife 
of  another  Arkill,  (son  of  Fridgist),  and  also  of  earl  Eadulf. 
Arkill  had  with  this  wife,  who  was  a  granddaughter  of  bishop 
Aldun,  certain  lands  of  the  see  of  Durham,  which  he  gave 
back  to  St.  Cuthbert  after  her  death.  Gospatric  took  to 
wife  a  daughter  of  Dolfin,  son  of  Thorfin,  and  had  a  son, 
Gospatric,  who  "of  late  ought  to  have  fought  with"  (his 
cousin)  Waltheof,  son  of  Eilsi  of  Tees,  perhaps  about  some 
of  those  lands  of  the  see  of  Durham,  which  bishop  Aldun  had 
given  his  daughter,  from  whom  they  were  both  descended. 
This  tenant  in  capite  was  the  only  Englishman  in  York- 
shire who  found  suflBcient  favour  with  the  Conqueror  to  be 
allowed  to  keep  any  of  his  private  estate  : — some,  as  we  shall 
see,  were  permitted  to  retain  their  thane-lands,  but  all  of 
them,  with  this  exception,  were  deprived  of  their  own  pro- 
perty. Gospatric  himself  was  probably  the  king's  thane  of 
that  name,  who  retained  lauds  as  such  in  Holdeu  and 
Heworth,  for  in  the  latter  place  he  had  also  another  estate. 

'  It  ia  not  improbable  that  Arkill  the  been  another  member  of    this  family ; 

king's  thane  {v.  post)   may  have   been  alao  Hermer,  son  of  Arkil,  a  benefactor 

Gospatric's    younger    brother,    and    re-  to   St.  Mary's  Abbey,    whose    daughter 

ceived    into    favour    by    his    influence.  Outherith,  was  grandmother  of  Torfin 

Copsi,  son  of  Archil,  who  witnessed  a  de  Manfield. 
charter  of  earl  Alan,  (c.  1135),  may  have 
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Gospatric  continued  to  hold,  besides  certain  lands,  thirty- 
two  manors  (distinctly  so  named),  which  had  been  his  in  the 
days  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor  ;  some  twenty  or  more 
of  these  were  in  that  part  of  Burghshire  (now  Claro  Wapen- 
take) between  the  rivers  Ure  and  Nidd,  and  between  the 
towns  of  Ripon,  Aldborough,  Knaresborough,  and  Pateley 
Bridge.  In  this  district  his  lands  were  intermixed  with 
those  of  William  de  Perci  and  Gilbert  Tison,  chiefly  the 
former.  We  need  only  notice  the  following,  as  affording 
some  means  of  identifying  him  and  his  descendants,  among 
whom  some  of  his  lands  seem  to  havo  been  distributed.  At 
Marton  he  had  twelve  carucates,  the  largest  area  held  by  him 
at  any  one  place ;  it  was  formerly  rated  at  only  40s.,  and 
now  at  20s.,and  perhaps  he  had  a  hall  there.  Farnham  is  the 
only  place  in  the  whole  number  stated  to  have  had  a  church. 
At  Stanley  (South  T)  he  had  a  manor  and  eight  carucates  ; 
at  Stolley  (Staveley  or  Studley  ?),  a  manor  and  lands,  but 
they  were  waste.  In  three  other  places,  Aldfield,  Bickerton, 
and  Burton,  he  had  obtained  manors,  formerly  belonging  to 
Arkill,  his  father  ;  only,  however,  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
latter's  former  estate.  In  Weardley,  he  had  the  manors  of 
Ligulf  and  Saxulf,  whose  heir  he  may  have  been,  through  his 
mother,  daughter  of  the  thane  Kilvert,  son  of  Liulph,  or 
Ligulf.  We  also  find  that  he  retained  a  manor  of  nine  caru- 
cates of  land  and  100  acres  of  meadow  in  Sledmere,  an  out- 
lying estate  which,  no  doubt,  had  come  to  him  through  his 
mother,  for  Kilvert,  and  Thorfin  also,  had  held  a  manor  here, 
which  the  earl  of  Mortain  obtained.  Gospatric  had  a  few 
other  manors  out  of  Burghshire,  but  adjoining  it,  and  the  fief 
of  most  if  not  of  all  of  these  lands,  Nigel  de  Albini,  or  Roger 
de  Mowbray  obtained  with  others  from  Henry  I.  Alan,  son 
of  Thurstan,^  son  of  Gospatric,  exchanged  with  archbishop 
Roger  all  the  lands  which  his  father  and  ancestors  held  in 
Stanley  (see  above)  of  the  archbishop's  fief,  for  lands  in 
Bishopton  and  Ripshire,  by  deed  dated  at  Ripon,  in  the 
archbishop's  court,  "  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  king  Henry 
nephew  of  king  Henry,"  1173.  (Mon.  A^ngl.  vi.  1191.)  The 
descendants  of  another  son,  Dolphin,  it  is  said,  retained 
Staveley. 

'  A  godson,  moAt  likely,  of  archbiBhop      Survey   the    archbUhop    had    lands    in 
Thurstan   (1119-44),   whence  wc  get  a      Stanley, 
clue   to   his   age.     At   the   time  of   the 
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In  Langburgh  wapentake,  and  other  parts  of  the  Noi-th 
Riding,  Gospatric  (the  same  no  doubt)  had  held  Braflferton, 
Harton,  Ulveston,  and  fourteen  other  manors,  but  the  king 
was  retaining  them  in  his  own  hands.  At  Ulveston  this 
tenant  in  capite  holds  also  another  manor,  not  retained  by 
the  king,  which  serves  to  identify  him  as  the  same  Gospa- 
tric. Among  the  fourteen  others,  we  find  Cayton  and 
AUerston,  which  his  descendants  afterwards  held,  although 
they  were  retained  by  the  king  at  the  date  of  the  Survey. 
TJctred  de  Alverstain,  (AUerston),  son  of  Gospatric,  gave  to 
prior  Serlo  (ob.  c.  1102),  and  the  monks  of  Whitby,  two 
carucates  of  land  in  Kaiton  (all  which,  by  the  Survey,  Gos- 
patric had  there  in  the  days  of  king  Edward),  on  condition 
they  would  receive  him  into  their  house,  should  he  choose  at 
any  time  to  leave  the  world ;  and  Thorfin,  his  son,  gave  them 
the  church  at  Crosby-Ravenswart,  in  Westmorland,  about 
1140.  Thorfin's  son,  Alan,  left  a  daughter  and  heiress, 
Helen,  whom  Thomas  de  Hastings  married,  and  their  present 
representative  in  the  male  line  is  tlie  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don. Nor  was  this  all  Gospatric's  former  estate,  for  his 
manor  of  Masham  had  been  given  to  Ernes  de  Burun ;  three 
others  to  Roger  the  Poictevin  count ;  two  to  the  earl  of 
Mortain ;  and  four,  with  lands  in  Thoresby  and  other  places, 
to  earl  Alan,  who  allowed  him  to  hold  them  under  him,  as 
also  to  succeed  Arkill  as  his  tenant  in  eight  others.  These 
lands  in  Thoresby,  if  we  may  trust  that  fine  old  "  Rotulus 
Historico-Genealogicus  "  of  Henry  VI.'s  time,'  descended  by 
another  son,  Dolfin,  to  the  family  called  de  Thoresby,  which 
produced  an  archbishop  of  York,  and  our  genial  old  anti- 
quary of  Leeds,  who  was  not  a  little  proud  of  his  long 
pedigree, 

"  series  longissima 

Per  tot  ducta  viros  antiqui  ab  origine  gentis." 

Gospatric's  property  was,  it  seems,  divided  among  his  sons, 
who  sunk  to  be  under-tenants  of  what  they  retained.  They 
were  Gospatric,  only  mentioned  by  Simeon  of  Durham,  but 
perhaps  the  father  of  Thurstan  named  above ;  Uchtred  of 
Allerstou  and  Kayton,  and  Dolfin  of  Staveley  (?)  and 
Thoresby.* 

'  Cottonian  Coll.   engraved   in   Qale'i  ^  The  exact  affiliation  of  the  various 

K/rfwlrum  IJnnorix  dc  llkhmund.  DolfinH  and   Uctrecls,  Ac,  must  always 
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XXX.    TERRA  TAINORUM  REGIS. 

The  Thegns  or  Thanes  had  originally  been  personal  ser- 
vants, military  retainers  or  household  officials  of  the  kings, 
earls  and  bishops,  and  had  obtained  lands  from  them  in  re- 
ward or  payment  for  their  services.  These  lands,  in  coui*se  of 
time,  their  descendants  continued  to  enjoy,  performing  the 
services,  which  the  grand  sergeanty  of  later  times  may  be 
said  to  represent.  Probably  every  bishop  and  earl,  as  well 
as  the  king,  had  his  mass-thane  or  chaplain,  his  dish-thane, 
his  staller  or  horse-thane,  &c.  The  king's  thanes  became  a 
powerful  class  when  England  was  consolidated  into  one  king- 
dom, the  eorldermen  taking  the  place  of  the  lesser  kings, 
and  the  king's  thanes  taking  apparently  theirs,  administer- 
ing local  justice  and  having  other  privileges  of  rank  when 
residing  on  their  benefices.  When  attending  the  king 
they  were  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  royal  hall.  There  are 
some  particularly  interesting  passages  in  the  Survey  referiing 
to  the  king's  thanes  and  their  lands,  showing  how  the  sons, 
sometimes,  divided  the  lands  of  their  father,  taking  it  in 
turn  to  perform  the  required  service,  those  who  remained  at 
home  attending  to  the  affairs  of  the  one  absent  on  duty, 
but  the  eldest  only  was  the  "  king's  man."  (Claims.  Lincoln, 
fo.  375,/5.) 

The  Survey  of  the  land  of  the  king's  thanes  has  this 
heading,  "  Terra  Tainorum  Regis,"  but  in  the  Recapitulation 
of  Carucates  (fo.  379)  ih^king  ("  Rex")  stands  as  the  owner 
of  the  whole,  except  of  the  land  of  Ernwine.  It  is  probable 
therefore  that  the  full  extent  of  what  they  held  officially  is 
stated,  though  many  of  them  had  in  addition  private  estates 
by  inheritance  or  by  acquisition  ;  still  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  identify  an  individual  with  certainty,  in  different  parts  of 
the  Survey  by  name  only,  without  any  other  distinction, 
though  this  may  be  done  sometimes  where  it  is  found  that  the 
Norman  grantee  had  the  entire  estate  of  his  predecessor,  as 
in  the  case  of  Merlesweyn  ;  by  which  it  is  proved  that  where- 
ever  that  name  occurs  in  the  Survey  whether  in  Lincolnshire, 
Yorkshire,  or  even  Someraetshire,  it  refers  everywhere  to  the 

remain   uncertain  :  this  DoI6n  is  made  but  this  view  is  less  likely  to  be  correct 

the  son  of  earl  Gosi>atric  of  that  name  (see   Dolfin,  the  king's  thane).     Dolfin's 

in  some  pedigrees  (See  Surtees'  Dtirfiam^  son,  Uchtred,  was  ancestor  of  the  do  Heb- 

iv.  167,  and  Drummond*8  Brit  Families),  dens,  beuefacton  to  Fountains  Abbey. 
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same  person.     Some  thane-lands  retained  by  the  crown  are 
mentioned  under  "  Terra  Regis.'* 

The  following — alphabetically  rearranged  for  convenience 
— are  those  king's  thanes  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  make 
terms  with  the  Conqueror.  They  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
tenants  in  capite,  but  were  rather  occupiers  of  royal  demesne 
or  of  land  reserved  by  the  crown,  of  which  when  subse- 
quently granted,  soon  after  the  date  of  the  Survey,  they  then 
became  undertenants.  Perhaps  in  some  cases  they  may 
have  been  allowed  to  choose  a  mesne  lord,  as  in  the  case  of 
Ingemundy  who  seems  to  have  subjected  his  own  land  to 
Earl  Alan,  holding  also  other  lands  under  him.  (Claims. 
Line.  fo.  376.) 

Some  new  names  occur  among  the  thanes  of  persons  who 
were  not  landowners  in  the  days  of  king  Edward,  and  who 
must  have  been  grantees  or  inherited  subsequently,  but 
Landric  was  probably  a  Norman. 

As  will  be  noticed,  the  king's  thanes,  with  the  exception  of 
Gospatric,  assuming  him  to  be  the  same  as  the  preceding, 
lost  aU  their  private  estates  except  in  cases  where  the  Norman 
grantees  accepted  them  as  undertenants  of  their  former  pro- 
perty. This  earl  Alan  and  Ilbert  de  Laci  notably  did  ; 
Gospatric  it  would  seem  only  managed  to  retain  a  part  of 
his  estates,  and  to  acquire  some  part  of  his  father's. 

The  king's  thane-lands,  in  two  instances,  notably  in  the 
parishes  of  Wath  near  Doncaster  and  Burnsall  in  Craven,  had 
formerly  been  royal  lordships  of  great  extent  and  divided 
among  several  thanes,  whose  portions  are  styled  manors.  In 
Burnsall  parish  were  eight  such  manors.  Those  in  Wath  as  well 
as  most^  if  not  all,  those  in  Craven  were  afterwards  parcel  of 
the  honour  of  Skipton. 

The  Survey  (fo.  299)  states  that  "  those  thanes  who  held 
more  than  six  manors  had  relief  of  their  lands  now  only 
from  the  king,  paying  82."  It  does  not  appear  that  there 
were  any  holding  so  much  in  Yorkshire  unless  their  private 
estate  was  counted  in.  They  would  be  tenants  in  capite. 
Those  who  had  six  manors  or  less  had  relief  from  the  sheriff 
for  three  marks  of  silver. 

Alsi  (iElisige)  is  a  name  occurring  in  many  counties.  He 
was  holding  it  seems  two  manors  in  Darfield  ;  one  had  been 
his  own,  the  other  Chetelbert's.  He  had  been  a  considerable 
landowner  in  this  part  of   Yorkshire,  and  Ilbert  de  Laci 
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acquired  most  of  his  estates,  particularly  Campsal  (rated  at 
4Z.  *then  and  now*),  Darrington  and  Shepton  (Shafton) ;  and 
Roger  de  Busli,  his  valuable  manors  in  Kimbcrworth  and 
Brodsworth.  Six  manors  in  Lincolnshire  of  an  Alsi,  perhaps 
the  same,  fell  to  William  de  Perci. 

Alured,*  the  Norman  way  of  writing  Alfred,  a  name 
which  had  reached  Normandy  and  Brittany  long  before  this. 
It  seems  to  have  furtively  lingered  on,  right  through  the 
middle  ages  in  Yorkshire,  from  the  days  of  our  noble  king, 
if  not  from  those  of  the  earlier  Alcfrid  of  Northumberland. 
He  retained  his  manor  of  Weeton. 

Archill  still  held  his  manors  of  Whipley,®  Ripley,  Rigton 
and  Bilton  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Knaresborough,  and,  if 
the  same  person,  his  manor  of  Marten  in  Cleveland  with  its 
berwick  in  Tollesby.  This  name — generally  spelt  in  the  hard 
northern  English  Arkill — so  frequently  occurs  in  the  Survey, 
and  was  so  very  common  at  the  time,  that  there  can  be  no 
certainty  about  the  identity  of  this  particular  Archill.  He 
has  been  considered  to  be  the  father  of  Gospatric,  who 
survived  the  Conquest ;  but,  if  he  were  living  at  this 
date,  it  was  rather  as  an  outlaw  in  Scotland,  where  he  is 
claimed  as  the  progenitor  of  the  earls  of  Lennox.  It  is 
more  likely  that  this  thane  was  the  Archel  son  of  Ulf,  whose 
lands  in  Hagenby  and  Leathley  William  de  Perci  acquired 
and  allowed  him  to  be  his  tenant  at  Studley. 

Aregrim,  or  more  correctly  Arnegrim,  (eagle  visage  ?) 
managed  to  retain  his  manors  and  lands  of  Thorpe  and 
Kirkby  (Underdale)  near  Pocklington.  His  name  does  not 
occur  elsewhere,  nor  was  it  common,  so  he  may  have  been  a 
grandson  of  Earngrim,  mentioned  by  Simeon  of  Durham  as 
the  father  of  Sigeferth  and  Morkar  the  chief  thanes  of  the 
seven  boroughs,  slain  in  1016  by  order  of  the  perfidious 
Edric  Streona.  The  queen  of  Edmund  Ironside  was  Algitha, 
Sigeferth's  widow.     Hernegrim,  this  same  thane,  became  a 


*  Thifl  name  was  borne  by  five  genera- 
iionB  of  the  family  of  de  Lincoln.  It  got 
rare  in  the  16th  century,  but  we  have 
Alfred  de  Manston  of  Manston  in  Ber- 
wick-in*Elmet,  nephew  of  judge  Ga«- 
coigne  (see  Test,  Ebar.),  and  in  1514 
Alh-ed  Elys  of  that  same  parish  (Brewer's 
Letters,  Ac,  i.  7^3).  AIvery,a  name  with 
the  Copleys,  seems  to  be  a  corrupted  form. 
The  prevalence  of  Alfred  at  the  present  day 
is  an  unconnected  resuscitation.  Allerton 


is  Alfred'ston,  and  Alfreton  in  Derby- 
shire was  formerly  Alfredington. 

*  The  family  of  Simpson  of  Knares- 
borough daims  descent  from  this  thane, 
having  been  for  many  generations  resi- 
dent in  the  parish  of  Clint,  in  which 
Whipley  is.  A  Simon  living  in  the  time 
of  Edward  I.  originated  the  surname,  and 
this  name  was  certainly  used  onoe  or 
twice  by  the  descendants  of  Qospatric. 
{LandUd  Gentry.) 
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monk,  and  gave  to  St.  Mary's  abbey,  York,  the  church  of 
Kirkby,  "  Hundelvesdale "  (the  place  mentioned  above) ; 
this  must  have  been  subsequently  to  1088-9,  as  it  is  not 
named  in  Rufus's  charter.     (Mon.  Angl.  iii.  549.) 

Artor  presbyter,  perhaps  more  correctly  a  mass-thane, 
continued  to  hold  his  manor  in  Melton  and  Brampton,  in  the 
parifiih  of  Wath,  with  its  four  berwicks,  also  lands  in  Billing- 
ley.  Another  estate  of  Artor's,  in  Brampton,  the  earl  of 
Mortain  obtained  ;  Alberic  de  Coci,  his  manor  in  Hickleton, 
and  Ilbert  de  Laci,  his  manor  in  Sraeaton,  though  he  is  not 
in  these  cases  styled  a  priest.  This  is  probably  the  same 
name  as  Arthur,  which  the  Celtic  Solar  Myth  has  made  so 
famous,  and  was  borne  by  several  kinglets  of  South  Wales  in 
the  6th  century,  whose  charters  may  be  found  in  that 
remarkable  collection  of  early  documents,  "  The  Book  of 
LlandaflF.'' 

AuTBERT  retained  his  manor  in  Dalton,  apparently  North 
Dalton,  on  the  Wolds  between  Pocklington  and  Great  Drif- 
field. As  this  name  does  not  occur  anywhere  else,  the  single 
carucate  he  had  held  here  as  king's  thane  and  managed  to 
keep,  was,  it  seems,  all  the  land  he  possessed. 

Carle,  the  hard  northern  English  for  Charles,  a  distinc- 
tion preserved  in  Carlton  and  Charlton  still.  He  continued 
to  hold  his  manor  in  Bolton  (-Fleming?),  but  what  was  the  ex- 
tent of  the  estate  be  forfeited  it  is  difficult  to  tell,  for  the  name 
frequently  occurs,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  all  the  entries 
refer  to  one  person.^  He  was  probably  of  the  same  family 
as  Carl  the  son  of  Thorbrand  the  Hold,  who  slew  earl  Aldred 
in  Rise  wood.  (Qu.  Rise  in  Holderness,  where  Cnut  held  five 
carucates  in  king  Edward's  time,  and  was  no  doubt  Carl's  son 
of  that  name  mentioned  by  Simeon.) 

Chetel,  a  common  name,  occurring  frequently  in  many 
counties.  This  particular  one  acquired  Arkill's  manor  in 
Coniston  in  Craven,  and  was  perhaps  the  same  who  had 
been  deprived  of  manors  in  Appletreewick,  Holden,  and 
other  places.  Chetel  retained  a  thane's  manor  in  Hompton 
( ?  where).  A  Chetel  was  also  Ilbert  de  Laci's  tenant  at 
Bradley,  and,  though  not  the  former  owner  of  that  place,  he 
was  perhaps  the  same  person  as  the  Chetel  whose  lands  in 
Almondbury  Ilbert  obtained. 

7  Carle  held  in  LincolxiBhire  a  manor  in  Carlby. 
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Clibert,  perhaps  the  same  as  Chilbert,  that  is  Ketelbert, 
often  written  Kilvert  and  Chilvert,®  held  and  continued  to 
hold  four  manors  by  thaneship,  one  each  in  Flamborough, 
Marton,  Helperthorpe,  and  Siwardby.  His  manor  in  Bug- 
thorpe,  the  archbishop,  or  rather  the  canons,  of  St.  Peter 
obtained.  Although  the  Survey  seems  to  make  a  distinction, 
Chilbert  (probably  the  same  person)  had  held  as  king's  thane 
three  manors,  one  in  Wharram  and  two  in  Camaby,  which 
two  farmers  hold.  The  king  retained  Chilbert's  lands  at 
Thwing  and  other  places.  At  Colhan  he  and  his  brother 
held  two  manors. 

The  count  of  Mortain  obtained  most  of  his  estate,  in- 
cluding his  manor  at  Wharram,  rated  at  100s.,  and  five 
others.  His  two  manors  in  Hunmanby  with  several  berwicks 
rated  at  1 2/.,  fell  to  Gilbert  de  Gand,  and  as  this  was  his 
chief  lordship,  he  might  be  called  Chilbert  of  Hunmanby. 

The  manor  in  Sledmere,  which  fell  to  the  earl  of  Mortain, 
had  been  held  (jointly)  by  Chilbert  and  Torfin,  and  they  also 
each  had  a  manor  ia  Kirkby.     They  were  perhaps  brothers. 

Simeon  of  Durham  says  a  certain  Yorkshire  thane  Kil- 
vert, son  of  Ligulf,  took  Ecgfrida,  daughter  of  bishop  Aldun 
(990 — 1020)  to  wife,  when  earl  Uchtred  sent  her  away. 
By  him  she  had  a  daughter,  Sigrida,  whom  the  thane  Arkill 
married  and  had  by  her,  Gospatric  (q.  v.) 

Kilvert  also  repudiated  his  wife,  so  she  returned  to  her 
father,  the  bishop,  became  a  nun  and  was  buried  in  the 
minster  yard  at  Durham.  Chilbert,  of  the  Survey,  was 
perhaps  a  son  or  grandson  of  this  Kilvert  by  another  wife. 
But  it  is  observable,  however,  that  names  more  frequently 
recur,  and  are  better  kept  up  in  the  female  lines. 

DoLFiN  continued  to  hold  three  manors  in  the  parish  of 
Burnsal  in  Craven,  namely,  in  A  ppletreewick,  Hartlington, 
and  Rilleston ;  the  two  latter  had  belonged  to  Almund,  in 
king  Edward's  time.  His  lands  seem  to  have  been  acquired 
or  inherited  after  the  Conquest,  though  a  Dolfin  held  in  the 
late  reign  half  a  carucate  of  land  in  Aldfield,  also,  if  the 
same  person  be  meant,  lands,  as  a  king's  thane,  at  Tapton 
in  Derbyshire  (fo.  278  b.),  and  he  was  still  living,  claiming 
lands  in  Calow  (lb.).  Ubert  de  Laci  acquired  Dolfin's 
manor  in  Bradley.     This  Dolfin,  however,  was    evidently 

"  Two  of  this  name,  so  spelt,  bad  two  manors  in  (Nun)keeling  in  Holderness. 
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the  ancestor  of  the  family  of  'de  Hebden,'  benefactors 
to  Fountains  Abbey,  and  father  of  Uctrecl,  to  whom 
Robert  de  Bulmer  granted,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L,  one 
carucate  of  land  in  Burnsal  with  the  mediety  of  the  advow- 
son,  and  Roger  de  Mowbray,  the  manor  of  Hebden  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  This  Dolfin  is  said  to  have  been  a  son 
of  Gospatric,  son  of  Arkill  (whose  wife  Simeon  informs  us 
was  a  daughter  of  Dolfin^  son  of  Thorfin),  but  dates  would 
rather  make  him  his  brother.  Earl  Gospatric  also  had  a  son  of 
this  name,  and  a  Dolfin,  one  of  these,  no  doubt,  governor  of 
Carlisle,  was  driven  out  by  Rufus,  1092.    (Anglo  Sax.  Chron.) 

Elric.  Egelric  or  Ethelric,  had  obtained  lands  in  Whitley 
in  the  soke  of  Snaith,  which  appear  to  have  belonged  to 
Ragenald  and  Wige.  He  may  or  may  not  have  been  the 
same  with  Alric  of  Cawthorne,  whose  broad  lands  Ilbert  de 
Laci  acquired,  allowing  him  to  be  his  tenant  of  some  of 
them  :  the  father  of  Suuen,  the  king's  thane  (q.  v.). 

Ernwinb  presbyter  probably  had  been  one  of  king  Ed- 
ward's chaplains  or  mass  thanes,  but  he  has  not  been 
found  attesting  any  charters  of  that  reign.  He  was  no 
doubt  a  man  of  high  family  and  a  great  pluraHst  of  benefices 
as  such  were  at  that  time.  As  king's  thane  he  was  still 
retaining  two  manors  he  held  in  king  Edward's  days,  viz., 
in  Kilham,  Gransmore  and  Harpham,  an  estate  near  Great 
Driffield,  rated  formerly  at  15/.,  but  now  waste.  In  the 
Recapitulation  of  Carucates  he  alone  of  all  the  king's  thanes 
is  named  as  owner  of  his  lands,  in  all  other  cases  we  find, 
*  Rex.'  He  had  also  acquired  three  manors  which  had 
belonged  to  three  thanes,  namel3%  Iiigred's  in  Hugget, 
Ulchil's  in  Ernulfsthorpe,  and  Crucan's  in  Camblesforth. 
The  manor  in  Betham,  formerly  earl  Tostig's,  Roger  of 
Poictou  '  now '  has  and  Ernuin  the  priest  under  him.  Osbern 
de  Arcis  had  some  of  his  property  and  was  holding  other 
lands  which  the  jurors  affirm  belonged  to  Malet,  but  that 
Ernwine  the  priest  was  the  lawful  owner.  He  had  a  con- 
siderable private  estate,  and  was  claiming  land  in  Grimstoii, 
also  land  in  Aughton,  which  the  jurors  say  ought  to  be  his, 
but  Nigel  Fossard  claims  it  for  earl  Robert,  and  appeals  to 
the  king  (fo.  273  a.).  This  seems  to  show  that  he  wjis 
identical  with  Ernui,  whose  manor  here  was  given  to  the 
earl  and  held  by  Nigel.  It  follows,  then,  that  he  might  have 
been  the  same  Ernui  whose  manors  in  Garforth,  Brierlev  and 

VOL.    IV.  D   D 
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Snidal  had  been  given  to  Ilbert  de  Laci.  But  there  were  at 
least  two  of  this  name  mentioned  in  the  Survey  of  Yorkshire, 
as  Robert  Malet  had  among  others,  the  houses  of  Ernuin  and 
another  Ernuin.  The  land  of  Ernwine  in  York  Hugh,  the 
sheriff,  delivered  to  Walcher,  bishop  of  Durham,  pursuant  to 
the  king's  writ  (fo.  298).  Ernwine  held  lands  also  in  Notts, 
Lincolnshire,  and  Bedfordshire,  and  we  can  gather  from  the 
Survey  some  interesting  particulars  about  him.  He  must 
have  found  great  favour  with  the  Conqueror,  for  he  obtained 
earl  Morkar  s  mansion  in  Lincoln,  and  "  holds  it  of  the  king, 
*  he  says,'  the  same  as  Morkar  held  it,  with  sac  and  soke." 

Ernwine,  in  king  Edward's  days,  had  twenty -two  houses 
and  two  churches,  with  land  in  the  town  of  Stamford,  but 
they  were  given  to  Eudo  dapifer.  Ernwine  was  the  heir  of 
Godric,  son  of  Garewine,  and,  as  such,  claimed  the  church 
and  lands  of  All  Saints  in  Lincoln  against  the  abbot  of 
Peterborough,  who  obtained  them  when  Godric  became  a 
monk  (there  X)  ;  but  the  burgesses  say  that  such  an  aliena- 
tion from  kindred  and  the  city  could  not  be  made  without 
the  king  s  leave  (fo.  336). 

In  Lincolnshire  he  held  six  bovates  in  South  Witham 
under  the  king  in  alms,  also  other  lands  there,  but  a  manor 
in  Fillingham,  which  he  had  held  under  the  queen,  the  king 
then  had ;  though  the  manor  of  Ingham,  formerly  Sweyn's, 
Ernwin  still '  holds'  under  the  king  and  queen.  Perhaps  he  was 
or  had  been  the  queen's  chaplain,  almoner,  or  clerk.  That  he 
did  not  tamely  submit  to  the  Conqueror,  appears  from  this 
passage  (fo.  347  b.)  : — William  Blund  had  Eculf's  land  in 
Beesby  "  on  the  day  Ernwine  the  priest  was  taken  and  before 
that."  Ernwine  was  holding  lands  in  Bedfordshire  which 
he  inherited  from  his  father,  who  was  *  king  Edward's  man,' 
(i.  e.  thane).  He  might  have  been  a  son  of  either  Godric  or 
Garewine,  whose  heir  we  have  seen  he  was :  more  probably 
of  the  latter,  if  he  were  the  Ernui,  whOy  with  Godric  (the 
same  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  his  brother)  conjointly  held  a 
manor  in  Shippon  and  Stretton  near  Leeds,  which  Ilbert  de 
Laci  obtained  with  other  lands  of  theirs  not  held  in  common. 

EsNEBERN  held  a  manor  in  Studley  by  thaneship  in  king 
Edward's  days,  and  'still  retains  it,  though  waste.'  The 
land  was  seven  oxgangs.  This  is  all  he  seems  to  have  had, 
as  the  name  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Survey. 

FoRNB  acquired,  when  or  how  does  not  appear,  a  manor 
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in  (Nun-)Burnholm,  near  Pocklington,  which  had  been  held 
in  common  by  three  thanes  (Morkar,  Turvet,  and  Turchil, 
brothers,  no  doubt)  in  the  late  reign.  This  was  certainly 
Forne  of  Skirpenbec,  dispossessed  of  all  his  estates,  but  given 
this  by  the  crown.  The  best  of  his  property,  seven  manors, 
including  Skirpenbec,  his  chief  lordship,  had  been  given  to 
Odo  Balistarius  with  his  house  or  residence  in  York.  Drogo 
de  Bevrere  got  his  manor  of  Sproatley  in  Holderness,  and 
Ilbert  de  Laci  his  manor  of  Kirkby,  but  the  king  still  re- 
tained in  his  own  hands  his  lands  in  Anlaby,  if  this  all  refer 
to  him;  but  there  was  another  Forne  ("Fargrim''),  whose 
lands  in  Scornby  had  been  given  to  W.  de  Perci.  Forne  had, 
it  seems,  also  land  in  Hope,  in  Gloucestershire,  which  William 
fitz  Baderon  received  (fo.  167).  What  rank  he  had  in  king 
Edward's  reign  is  not  apparent,  as  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  a  king's  thane  then.  He  was  very  probably  (more 
cannot  be  said)  the  same  who,  as  Forne,  son  of  Sigulf,  wit- 
nessed the  charter  of  Rannulf  Meschyn,  founding  a  priory  at 
Wetherall,  in  Cumberland,  as  a  cell  to  St.  Mar}^'s  abbey,  in 
the  time  of  abbot  Stephen,  and  probably  about  1090  (Mon. 
Angl.  iii.  580).  It  has  been  said  that  this  Rannulf,  after- 
wards earl  of  Chester,  had  granted  to  Llulph,  his  father,  the 
lordship  of  Graystock,  in  Cumberland,  and  that  Henry  I. 
confirmed  it  to  Forne.  Liulph  was  therefore  hving  at  the 
date  of  the  Survey,  may  be  the  king's  thane  of  this  name  to 
be  mentioned  below,  and  the  same  Ligulf  whose  manor  in 
Fomeihovip  (now  incorrectly  called  Thornthorp,  near  Malton) 
had  been  given,  with  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  the 
earl  of  Mortain.  This  is  interesting,  and  seems  to  show 
that  Forne  was  an  old  name  in  this  family.  Forne  appears  to 
have  been  in  favour  with  Henry  I.,^  as  was  also  his  dauirhter 
Edith,  who  had  been  one  of  the  king's  mistresses,  and  was 
mother  of  Robert  fitz  Edith,  but  afterwards  married  to 
Robert  d'Oyley,  of  Hooknorton,  in  Oxfordshire.  This  Forne 
can  hardly  be  the  same  who  died  in  1131  (Pipe  Roll),  when 
Ivo,  his  son,  paid  100s.  to  have  his  father's  lands;  he  would 
more  probably  be  his  grandson,  son  of  **  Ulf  Fornesson,"^® 

*  He  witnessed,  as  FomofiliusSigulfi,  a  the  Saxon    -ing    in    the    south.      Like 

charter  of  Henry  I.  dated  at  Nottingham,  that,  it   was    a  sufBx,    as  it  still  is  in 

but  rather  doubtful — ^rrAflPo^^ia,  vi.  49.  Danish,  but  the  word  sunu  was  also  in- 

'®  ''•son"  was  introduced  into  the  north  dependently  used.  All  surnames  like 
of  England  by  the  None  and  Danes,  and  Johnson  originated  in  the  north  and  din- 
Jong  before  it  altogether  supplanted  tinctly  E}vjU}>h  parts  of  this  country. 

D  D  2 
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who  gave  a  carucate  of  land  in  Skirpenbec,  the  church  and 
one  carucate  in  Hawkeswell,  to  St.  Mar}^'s  abbey,  after  1088 
(Mon.  Angl.  iii.  549).  This  is  interesting,  for  we  thus  find 
Forne's  heirs  holding  lands  under  the  Norman  grantee  of  his 
manor,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  continued  long  after. 

Tlie  descendants  of  Forne  flourished  at  Gray  stock  until 
1305,  and  bore  the  strange  coat,  gules,  three  cushions,  two 
and  one,  argent,  perhaps  a  canting  device. 

Game  is  not  the  same  as  Gamel,  which  seems  a  diminu- 
tive of  it.  Presuming  all  the  entries  to  refer  to  one  man, 
he  retained  his  manors  in  Tibthorpe  on  the  Wold  and 
Garraby.  In  Thoralby,  in  king  Edwards  time,  he,  his 
mother  and  his  brother,  held  three  manors,  one  each ;  the 
whole  seems  to  have  come  to  him,  *  which  he  now  lets.'  He 
acquired  the  manor  of  Norman  and  Asa  in  Lowthorp. 
Hugh  fitz  Baldric  had  some  of  the  lands  of  Game  as  well  as 
of  Game),  but  they  were  sometimes  confused,  as  in  the  case 
of  Cottingham  and  Cave.  William  Malet  had  Game's  manor 
in  Cave,  formerly  rated  at  12/. 

Gamel  managed  to  retain  his  manor  at  Walkington,  near 
Beverley,  alone  out  of  all  his  former  possessions  in  king 
Edward's  time.  This  he  held  as  king's  thane.  There  can  be 
httle  doubt,  though  no  certainty,  that  he  was  the  same  Gamel 
who  sold  four  carucates  in  Risby,  adjoining,  to  archbishop 
Aldred,  in  king  William's  time,  therefore,  between  1066 — 9; 
and  the  same  Gamel,  son  of  Osbert,^^  who  had  sac  and  soke 
and  other  privileges,  but  in  Cottingham  only  (fo.  298b.), 
which  had  therefore  probably  been  his  chief  seat.  His  lord- 
ship there,  valued  in  the  previous  reign  at  4/.,  had  been 
given  with  other  of  his  lands  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire  to 
Hugh  fitz  Baldric;  among  them,  the  manor  of  Grimston. 
Gamel  of  Grimston,  himself,  or  a  grandson  perhaps,  gave 
four  bovates  in  Kirkby  to  St.  Mary's  abbey  after  1088 
(Henry  II. 's  charter,  Mon.  Angl.  iii.  549).  Gamel,  son  of 
Ketel  of  Melsa,  also,  was  far  more  likely  to  have  been  of 
this  family  than  to  have  come,  as  the  Meaux  chronicler 
imagined,  "from  Meaux,  in  France,  which  name  he  gave  to 
this  place,"  for  it  is  found  in  the  Survey. 

Gospatric  had  a  manor  in  Holden,  in  Craven,  which  he 

"  So  distirjguished  in  the  Survey,  had  lands  in  Haslewood  (fo.  373).  Gamel- 
because  there  were  others  of  the  name  tliorpe  (n<»w  Ganthorpe),  near  Terrin^^n, 
mentione<l,  &»  Qamel  sou  of  Osmund,  who       belonged  to  a  Gamel,  t.  r.  Edw. 
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held  as  king's  thane,  and  so 'continues' ;  also  one  carucate  of 
land  in  Heworth.  This  is  no  doubt,  Gospatric  son  of  Arkill, 
tbe  subject  of  the  previous  article. 

Hakdulp  was  allowed  to  continue  in  possession  of  his 
manor  in  Burnsall  (in  Craven),  wherein  so  many  king's 
thanes  had  lands.  He  was,  perhaps,  of  the  same  family  as 
Glonieorn,  son  of  Heardulf,  mentioned  by  Florence  of  Wor- 
cester, as  one  of  the  thanes  who  entered  York,  3  Oct.  1065, 
and  revenged  the  murder  of  Gospatric,  Gamel,  and  Ulf. 
Robert  de  Bulmer  seems  to  have  obtained  Hardulf  s  manor. 
Ardulf  s  manors  of  Riddlesden  and  Morton  the  king  re- 
tained.    Addlethorp  is  in  the  Survey,  Ardulfesthorp. 

Landric  acquired,  how  it  does  not  appear,  Basin's  manor 
in  Badthorpe,  and  Chetel's  in  Acaster.  And  as  this  name  does 
not  occur  among  the  landowners  before  the  Conquest,  he 
probably  was  a  new  comer,  and  may  be  the  same  as  Landric 
of  Hornby,  the  tenant  of  earl  Alan,  whose  son,  Wigan,  gave 
the  church  there  to  St.  Mary's  abbey,  (Mon.  Angl.  iii.  551)  ; 
or  more  likely,  unless  all  refer  to  one  man,  Landric  the  car- 
penier,^^  who  had  ten  houses  and  a  half  in  York  made  over 
to  him  by  the  sheriflF  (by  the  King's  writ)  fo.  298.  He  was 
perhaps  master  carpenter  of  the  castle  and  defences  of  the 
city,  which  might  make  him  a  king's  thane. 

Landric,  at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  was  holding  lands 
which  the  jurors  say  were  William  Malet's  (fo.  374). 

LiGULP,  or  Liulf,  retained  his  manor  in  lli(g)ton,  and  had 
a  priest  there.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  the  king's 
thane  of  this  name  who  had  Kildale,  or  the  one  who  had 
Rudston,  or  how  many  Liulfs  there  were.  As  the  last-named 
was  succeeded  at  Rudston  by  Uctred,  he  may  be  the  one  killed 
in  Durham  who  heads  the  tree  of  the  noble  family  of  Lumley, 
and  had  a  son  of  this  name  who  carried  on  the  line.  Liulf  of 
Fornethorp,  mentioned  under  '  Forne,'  was  a  benefactor  to 
St.  Mary's,  and  must  be  one  of  these.  There  were  several  of 
this  name,  for  two  Ligulfs  had  two  manors  in  Newhouse. 


*'  The  carpentariiiH  of  this  dat«  as  now 
was  one  who  prepared  and  fixed  tbe 
rough  timbtu'  u^e<l  in  the  constnietioii  of 
roofs.  Ac. ;  and  in  military  works,  the  pali- 
sades, boarding,  ibrawbridges,  &c. ;  pro- 
bAbly  also  the  engines  of  war,  under  the 
direction  of  the  balistariuH,  and  the 
movable  toworn,  calloil*' Malvoi.sin^,'- set 
up  in  regular  sieges,  when  he  would  be 


actively  employed  under  the  Ingeniator. 
Wooden  bridges  were  aUo  part  of  his 
work.  Originally  the  Roman  carpen- 
tarius  had  been  a  maker  of  carpeuta, 
two-wheeloil  carts  or  wagons  with  a  peyi- 
(fent  covering  of  8kin.«i,  which  necessity 
may  hiive  invented  in  a  remote  nomadic 
age,  when  the  early  Aryans  were  moving 
acrosA  the  plains  of  western  Asia. 
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Malcolun  had  acquired  the  two  manors  of  Maccus  and 
Orm  in  Ouseburn,  and  as  he  does  not  occur  as  a  landowner 
before  the  Conquest,  these  may  have  come  to  him  by  inheri- 
tance. Maccus  may  have  been  liis  father,  bearing,  like  him, 
a  Scotch  name,  but  not  so  common  as  Malcolm*'  (the  devotee 
of  St.  Columba).  We  find  these  names  associated  in  973, 
Malcolm,  King  of  the  Scots,  and  Maccus,  King  of  the  Isles, 
being  among  those  who  were  tributary  to  Edgar,  and  rowed 
him  on  the  Dee.  A  Macus  had  held  lands  in  Lincolnshire 
which  Alured  of  Lincoln  got  (fo.  358b.),  otherwise  this  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  Survey.  William  Malet  had  all  the 
land  of  Norman,  so7i  of  Malcolumbe,  in  the  East  Riding 
(Claims,  fo.  373),  which  seems  to  have  been  only  a  manor  in 
Drewton. 

Maldrrd  acquired  Altor's  manor  at  Wilton,  in  Cleveland, 
*  worth  20^.  now  as  formerly.'  'J  his  name  does  not  occur 
again  in  the  Survey.  The  De  Bulmers  were  afterwards 
lords  of  this  manor,  so  the  means  of  identifying  Maldred  are 
destroyed. 

This  was  the  name  of  the  father  of  the  Earl  Gospatric, 
and  if  this  Maldred  were  descended  from  him,  royal  English 
blood  was  in  his  veins.  A  century  later  a  Maldred  was  lord 
of  Raby,  and  progenitor  of  the  great  house  of  Nevil,  and  the 
name  for  a  while  fitfully  lingered  in  the  dales  at  Afa/ham 
and  other  places. 

Norman  continued  to  hold  his  manor  in  Hartlington  in 
Burnsal  in  Craven,  which  he  had  before  the  Conquest.  This 
was  a  common  name  in  England,  and  was  also  used  by  the 
Normans.  It  is  evident  there  was  more  than  one  in  York- 
shire, so  it  is  diflBcult  to  identify  him. 

0km  still  held  Ormsby  in  Cleveland,  a  manor  held  in 
common  in  the  late  reign  by  '  four  thanes,'  himself  and 
brothers  or  his  father  and  uncles.  This  place  bears  the 
name  of  his  ancestor  rather  than  himself,  but  indicates  his 
Danish  extraction,  and  means  Orm's  abode.  Whether  he 
was  the  same  Orm  who  continued  to  hold  and  held  as  king's 
tliane  a  manor  in  Azerley,  or  the  Orm,  who  acquired  a 
manor  in  Appletreewick  in  Craven,  which  had  belonged  to 

'■'  Macoug.  however,  wa«  rather  a  name  Mngmis.      Maccus,    son   of    Onlaf,   slew 

.'ulopted  from   the  Norse  by  the  Scotch,  Kiric,  the  last  king  of  Northumbrian  950. 

atul  ha-s  nothing  to  do  with    the  Gaelic  (Simeon  of  Durham.) 
ilac-,    but  8iii<l    to    be  a   corruption   of 
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Chetel  cannot  be  decided,  but  he  was  probably  the  Orm 
who,  in  thaneship,  held  Ligulf  s  manor  in  Kildale  in  Cleve- 
land, which  Bruce  afterwards  obtained,  as  well  as  Orm's  late 
manor  in  Appleton-on-Wisk,  at  the  date  of  the  Survey  in 
the  king's  hands.  He  may  have  been  the  Orm,  whose  lands 
were  given  to  Hugh  Fitz  Baldric  ;  eight  manors,  two  of 
them  of  considerable  value,  Hovingham  and  Bagby. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  it  was  this  Orm  of 
Ormsby,  who  is  mentioned  by  Simeon  of  Durham  as  Orm 
son  of  Gamel,  and  that  he  married  Etheldritha,  daughter  of 
earl  Aldred,  and  had  a  daughter  and  heiress  Ecgfrida,  whose 
husband  Eilsi  of  Tees  had,  with  her,  some  of  the  lands  of 
the  see  of  Durham.  It  was  Orm's  father,  Gamel,  son  of 
Orm,  who  was  murdered  by  earl  Tostig  in  his  chamber  at 
York,  1064.     (Florence  of  Wore.) 

OswARD  retained  his  manor  of  five  carucates  in  Heslerton 
(near  Malton),  *  but  it  is  now  waste ;'  he  also  got  a  manor  in 
Grimston  that  had  belonged  apparently  to  Godritha,  his 
mother  perhaps. 

Ramechil,  if  not  identical  with  Ravenchil,  for  the  names 
are  the  same  really,  retained  his  two  manors  in  Scotton  and 
Ripley. 

Ravenchil,  or,  at  length,  Ravenchetel,  sometimes  spelt 
Ravechill,  Ranchill,  and  Ramechil,  is  a  name  to  be  compared 
with  Ravengar,  Ravenswart.  He  continued  to  possess  his 
manor  in  Rilleston  in  Craven,  also,  jointly  with  Torchil,  one 
manor  in  Thorpe. 

Whether  he  was  the  Ravenchill  whose  lands  in  Holderness 
Drogo  got,  or  he  whose  lands  Ubert  got,  is  uncertain. 

Roger  fil.  Ranchill  was  one  of  the  *  homines '  of  (Stephen) 
count  of  Mortain,  between  the  Ribble  and  the  Mersey,  1131 
(Pipe  Roll.) 

RoDMUND  acquired  (Anduid's)  manor  in  Grimston.  This 
name  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Survey. 

SuUBN,  or  Sweyn,  as  it  is  more  generally  spelt,  as  king  s 
thane  continued  to  hold  his  manor  in  Melton  in  Watli,  with 
its  four  ber  wicks  in  Hoy  land,  Thorpe,  Went  worth,  and 
Brampton.  This  Sweyn  can  be  iilentified  as  the  son  of  Ailric, 
who  was  himself  still  living,  but  retaining,  out  of  all  the  land 
he  formerly  possessed,  only  Cawthorne  with  its  dependencies 
in  Silkston,  Hoyland,  and  Clayton,  and  that  under  Ilbort 
de   Laci,    who    had   obtained   most  of   his   former   estate. 
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If  this  Sweyn  were  the  former  lord  of  Sprotborough,  he  must 
liave  been  a  great  landowner  even  in  king  Edward's  time, 
this,  however,  is  hardly  likely,  but  he  still  held  Dodworth, 
'now'  under  Ilbert.  On  his  father's  death  he  succeeded  to 
Cawthorne  and,  as  '  Sweyn  son  of  Ailrick,'  gave  the  church 
of  Silkston  with  the  chapel  at  Cawthorne  and  lands  at  both 
places  to  the  monks  of  Pontefract,  calling  on  God  to  witness 
Ms  deed.  (Original  in  possession  of  Mr.  Wentworth.  Hunter's 
S.  Yorks.  ii.  221.)  His  son  Adam  fitz  Sweyn  was  one  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  county  in  his  da}' ;  farmed  the  royal  town 
of  Doiicaster  and  founded  Bretton  priory,  giving, /wfer  a//a, 
lands  in  Cadeby  which  Sweyn  held,  t.  Edw.  Confessor. 
Sweyn's  wife,  Adam's  mother,  survived,  and  died  about 
1131,  when  her  son  renders  account  of  five  marks  of 
silver  to  have  the  lands  which  she  had  had  in  dower. 
(Pipe  Roll.)  As  Adam  died,  1158,  it  must  be  noted  that 
though  there  is  better  evidence  than  usual  in  proof  of  these 
three  generations,  they  extend  over  almost  too  long  a  period. 

Sweyn,  son  of  Aih'ic,  subsequently  to  the  Survey  acquired 
Colling  and  three  other  manors  in  Craven.  (Whitaker's 
Hist.  p.  11.) 

ToNA  acquired  Thorkil's  manor  in  Acaster  and  may  be  the 
same  whose  manor  in  Appleton  Osbern  de  Arcis  obtained. 

Tor  (more  correctly  Tori)  retained  his  manor  in  Womb- 
w^ell  and  Middleton  as  king's  thane,  but  his  other  lands  there 
had  been  given  to  Walter  de  Aincourt,  as  well  as  a  manor  in 
Rawmarsh  ('*  Stori's,"  a  clerical  error  of  the  scribe),  and 
several  others  in  Notts,  wherein  his  estate  chiefly  was  situated, 
besides  four  in  Lincolnshire.  It  is  not  probable  he  was 
the  Tor,  who  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  Survey  of  Yorkshire, 
but  he  might  have  been  the  father  of  Sweyn,  who,  with  his 
son  Jordan,  witnessed  the  foundation  charter  of  Roche  abbey 
c.  1147.     (Mon.  Angl.  v.  503.) 

ToKBER,  Thorbert,  still  held  with  Uctred  one  manor  in 
Newhouse  (Newsome?)  which  he  had  before  the  Conquest. 
They  were  probably  brothers  holding  a  joint  estate.  It  is 
evident  there  are  others  of  the  name  mentioned. 

TuRBERN,  Thorbern,  retained  his  manors  in  Branton  and 
Grafton  near  Aldborough,  both  now  waste.  His  manor  in 
Hornton,  it  seems,  the  king  retained. 

TuKCHiL,  Torkil  or  Thurketyl.  This  name  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  Survey  of  Yorkshire,  but  it  is  doubtful  how 
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many  there  were.  This  Turchil  managed  to  retain  his 
manor  in  Badthorpe  held  as  king's  thane,  and  the  manor  of 
Eschul  in  Anlaby,  if  the  same  person,  which  is  not  very  pro- 
bable. Jointly  with  Ravenchil,  Torchil  (perhaps  another) 
heiil  and  retained  their  manor  in  Thorpe. 

ToRED  was  allowed  to  retain  his  manor  in  Watton  near 
Beverley.  He  was  perhaps  the  same,  whose  manor  in  Cave 
Robert  Malet  got. 

UcHTRED  acquired  Hawart's  lordship  of  Stokesley  in 
Cleveland  with  soke  over  nine  hamlets  rated  at  8/.,  formerly 
24 Z.,  and  was  thus  the  most  valuable  estate  held  by  any  of 
the  king's  thanes.  We  find  it  not  long  afterwards  belonging 
to  the  Baliols.  Uchtred,  hardly  the  same,  obtained  Carle's 
manor  in  Fraisingthorpe,  Ligulfs  in  Rudston  (v.  "Ligulf"), 
and  Gospatric's  in  Heslerton.  Erneburgha,  heiress  of  Bur- 
ton, who  married  1  Ulbert  the  constable,  2  Gilbert  de  Alost, 
gave  lands  of  her  inheritance  in  Fraisingthorpe  to  Swine 
priory.  Another  Uchtred  held  a  manor  jointly  with  Torber 
(q.  v.). 

Ulchel,  a  very  common  name,  more  generally  spelt 
Ulkill,  originally  Ulfketyl.  It  is  evident  there  were  several 
thanes  of  this  name.  One  retained  his  manor  in  Acomb, 
another  had  Wiga  s  manor  of  Carlton  (in  Skyrack  Wapentake), 
and  was  possibly  the  Ulkil,  who  held  Royston  of  Ilbert  de 
Laci,  and  also  Lindley.  Ulchil  of  Bramhope  still  held  his 
manor  there  of  Gilbert  Tison,  to  whom  it  had  been  given. 
This  was  probably  the  Ulchil  whose  thane-manors  in  Allerton, 
Lareton,  and  Weeton,  were  still  held  by  him.  In  Keswick 
Ulchil  had  four  carucates  of  land,  *now  he  and  his  wife  have 
there  lands  as  two  manors.'  Another  Ulchil  retained  his 
manor  in  Birdsal  and  Sutton. 

Ulf  was  holding  Camel's  manor  in  Kilnsey  in  Burnsal, 
and  may  have  been  his  son  and,  perhaps,  father  of  Eadulf  of 
Kilnsey,  to  whom  Alice  de  Rumeli  lady  of  Skipton  gave  six 
bovates  in  Appletreewick  in  the  same  parish. 

Ulsi  continued  to  hold  his  manor  in  Wath  with  its  three 
berwicks  in  Melton,  Wentworth,  and  Aldburgh. 

Ulkic  retained  his  manor  in  Lareton  held  in  thaneship,  as 
also  Uchil  did  another  in  the  same  place. 
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ROGERIUS  PICTAVENSIS. 

This  name  is  registered  at  the  close  of  the  Survey  of  York- 
shire, because  the  possession  of  the  great  estate  given  to  this 
younger  son  of  the  powerful  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was 
still  living,  was  at  the  time,  in  some  counties,  doubtful,  and  in 
others  apparently  forfeited. 

He  soon  afterwards  regained  all  his  lands,  and  retained 
them  until  his  banishment  in  ,1101. 

He  was  the  third  son  of  Roger  de  Montgomery,  earl  of 
Shrewsbury  (ob.  27  July,  1094),  by  the  notorious  countess 
Mabel,  heiress  of  Aleu^on,  and  had  for  his  elder  brothers, 
Robert  de  Belesme,  count  of  Alencjon,  and  Hugh  de  Mont- 
gomery, second  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Robert,  count  of  Mor- 
tain  and  earl  of  Cornwall,  the  Conqueror's  half  brother,  was 
the  husband  of  his  sister  Matilda.  For  this  Roger  and 
Arnulph,  his  youngest  sons,  Ordericus  tells  us,  the  prudent 
old  earl  had  obtained,  each,  the  hand  of  an  heiress  (as  well  as 
estates  from  the  crown),  and  he  therefore  left  them  no  share 
of  his  domains. 

Roger  got  the  name  of  **  the  Poictevin,"  from  the  rich 
and  noble  lady  of  Poictou,  found  for  him,  namely,  Almodis, 
only  daughter  of  Aldebert  HI.,  count  of  La  Marche,**  in 
France,  and  sole  heiress  of  her  brother,  count  Boson  HI., 
who  was  killed  in  1091,  when  Roger  became  count  of  La 
Marche,  in  right  of  his  wife,  though  he  still  continued  to 
reside  chiefly  in  England.  (L'Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  x. 
227.)  Though  young,  he  must,  from  his  name,  have  been 
married  to  this  lady  before  the  date  of  the  Survey,  1086. 

Roger  obtained  fifty-two  manors  in  Yorkshire,  mostly  in 
the  district  of  Craven,  and  adjoining  Lancashire,  wherein  the 
chief  part  of  his  fief  lay.  His  most  valuable  properties  in 
Yorkshire  were,  earl  Tostig's  manors  in  Grindleton  and 
Betham,  and  those  of  Giggleswick  and  Barnoldswick.  Two 
carucates  in  Couiston  William  de  Perci  had,  Roger  *  now ' 


*  *  The  province  of  *'  La  Marche  **  was, 
as  its  natue  implies,  a  march  or  border 
land,  separating  Poictou  and  Berri.  It 
wa-s  anciently  divided  into  '*  La  Haute 
Marche"  and  "La  Basse  Marche,"  and 
e;ioh  had  its  count;  but  the  counts  of 
Charroux  afterwards  had  both.  The 
abbey    of    Ahuu     mentioned     in     this 


article  was  found«^d  in  997  by  eount 
Boson  IL,  and  a  priory  was  founded  by 
the  countess  Almotiis  in  1115,  with  the 
asseut  of  her  sons  Aldebert  and  Boson,  at 
Chastain.  These  were  both  in  this  pro- 
vince, as  well  as  the  castle  of  Charroux, 
which  remained  the  chief  seat  of  the 
counts. 
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lias,  says  the  Survey ;  and  land  in  Barnoldswick  Berengar  de 
Todeni  had,  but  it  is  *now'  within  the  castellate  of  Roger. 
In  various  other  counties  extensive  estates  had  been  granted 
to  him,  but,  excepting  those  in  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire/^ 
Essex,  and  SuflFolk,  they  are  described  in  the  Survey  as  no 
longer  his.  It  was  so  with  the  great  territory  he  *  had ' 
possessed  between  the  Ribble  and  the  Mersey,  in  Lancashire, 
wherein  he  had,  it  seems,  fixed  upon  Clitheroe  as  the  caput  of 
his  honor,  and  built  the  castle  there  before  the  date  of  the 
Survey,  for  his  Yorkshire  lands  were  held  of  it,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  passage  above  cited.  He  gave  Blackburn- 
shire,  before  the  date  of  the  Survey,  to  Roger  de  Busli  and 
Albert  Greslet.  So  great  was  Roger's  estate  and  influence 
in  Lancashire  that  he  has  been  called  by  some  writers,  but 
without  authority,  earl  of  Lancaster.  That  county  did  not 
exist  at  this  date,  and  the  Survey  includes  Agemuiidrenesse 
in  Yorkshire.  This  district  was  then  '  Terra  Regis,'  but 
Roger  had  held  the  great  lordship  of  Preston.  It  is  not  stated 
that  he  held  either  Halton  or  Whittington,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  he,  in  the  next  reign,  was  lord  also  of  these,  and  had 
fixed  upon  Lancaster  in  the  former,  then  an  all  but  deserted 
Roman  site,  for  another  castle.  In  1094,  as  "  Rogerus  comes 
Pictavensis,"  he  gave  for  his  own  soul,  and  the  souls  of  Roger 
of  Shrewsbury,  his  father,  countess  Mabel,  his  mother,  and 
his  brethren,  to  St.  Martin's  abbey,  at  Sees,  in  Normandy, 
the  church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Lancaster,  with  lands,  &c.  His 
daughter,  Sibil,  witnessed  the  charter  with  him.  (Cartulary, 
Harl.  MS.,  3764,  fo.  1.)  This  was  really  the  foundation  of 
an  alien  priory  here.  He  gave  other  advowsons  and  lands 
in  Lancashire  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter,  at  Shrewsbury, 
founded  by  his  father,  on  condition  one  mass  was  daily  said 


'^  Bloxholm  and  thirty  one  other  ma^ 
nors.  Among  hits  '  men '  in  Lincoln- 
ahire,  we  find  '  Blanchard '  holding  lands 
under  him  in  Nettleton  and  two  other 
places ;  he  was  probably  a  relative  of 
iiobert  Blanchard,  monk  of  Beo,  who  had 
accompanied  the  Conqueror,  and  was 
nominated  first  abbot  of  Battle,  but  waa 
drowned  recroasing  the  channel.  The 
hlanchards  were  still  remaining  at  Kettle- 
ton  and  Clissby  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
HI.,  and  they  were  no  doubt  the  parent 
stock  of  the  Blanshards  of  Howdenshire 
and  the  hundred  of  Ouse  and  Uerwent  in 
this  county.     Those  of  the  name  reiuain- 


ing  in  Normandy  bore  8  crescents  (2 
and  1 ),  which  those  of  Lincolnshire  may 
also  have  used.  Ordericus  (XII.  xvi.) 
pleasingly  records  what  befel  a  lad  named 
William  Blanchard  and  his  little  sister  in 
a  thunderstorm  on  the  eve  of  St.  Law- 
rence, 1134.  *  Hois  Blancart'  is  named 
among  the  dowry  lands  in  the  marriage 
contract  of  Richard  II.  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  Judith  of  Rennes,  997  (Mar- 
ten's  Thesaur.  i.  122).  This  name  is 
rather  of  the  same  class  as  Richard,  than, 
as  has  been  suggested,  originally  a  sobri- 
quet for  one  who  wore  white  clothes, 
tranches  hardes. 
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for  himself,  his  wife,  his  father,  and  mother.  (Moii.  Angl., 
i.  380.)  Rannulph,  earl  of  Chester,  confirmed  to  the  monks 
of  Evesham,  Hockwick,  (Hawkswick,  near  Kettlewell),  given 
to  them  by  "count  Roger  the  Poictevin.''  {Ih.  iii.  420.)  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  other  donation  out  of  his 
Yorkshire  manors,  nor  benefited  St.  Mary's  nor  Selby. 

In  the  reign  of  Rufus,  Roger,  acting  with  his  brother,  the 
count  of  Alen^on,  appears  upon  the  page  of  history.  These 
bi'others  became  too  powerful  to  remain  long  faithful  subjects 
of  the  king,  with  whom  they  ranked  among  the  great  feuda- 
tories of  France.  It  was  found  that  their  influence  was 
sufficient  to  give  preponderance  to  the  side  they  espoused, 
and  Henry  I.  must  have  been  greatly  relieved  when  he  was 
able  to  banish  them  from  England. 

Simeon  of  Durham  mentions  *  Roger  the  Poictevin  count ' 
as  being  at  Durham  on  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  Mary, 
(8  Sept.),  1088,  and  that,  with  earls  Alan  and  Odo,  he 
pledged  himself  to  conduct  the  contumacious  bishop  to  the 
king's  court  at  (Old)  Sarum,  and  they  arrived  there  on  the 
2nd  November. 

In  1090,  Roger  and  Arnulph  were  in  Normandy,  assisting 
their  brother,  the  count  Alen^on,  in  his  raids  upon  his 
neighbours  in  the  Hi^mois,  whence  a  war  gradually  developed 
between  the  parties  of  duke  Robert  and  Rufus,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  king  with  a  fleet  from  England  put  an  end  to 
hostilities.     (Ordericus  V.,  VIII.  xvi.) 

In  1 101,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry  I.,  Roger  and 
his  brother  Arnulph  forfeited  all  their  honours  and  estates,  by 
joining  in  the  abortive  rebellion  of  the  count  of  Alen^on, 
their  eldest  brother,  then  also  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  William 
de  Warenne,  second  earl  of  Surrey,  and  Robert  fitz  Ilbert  de 
Laci,  were  also  implicated.  Outlawed,  and  banished  from 
England,  the  two  brothers  naturally  went  to  the  count,  a  man 
of  vast  resources  and  wealth,  having  no  less  than  thirty-four 
strong  castles  in  his  county  of  Alen^on  alone  ;  however,  they 
were  but  ill  received  by  him,  though  it  was  to  their  support 
of  him  that  they  owed  all  their  misfortune.  Roger  then 
retired  to  the  castle  of  Charroux,  near  Civray,  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  right  of  his  wife,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  ever 
visited  England  again.  His  troubles,  however,  did  not  cease, 
for  Hugh  the  devil,  lord  of  Lusignan,  son  of  his  wife's  aunt, 
disputed  the  county  of  La  Marche  with  him,  and  there  were 
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constant  hostilities  between  them,  which,  as  a  feud,  their 
descendants  continued.  Almodis  died  1116,  but  Roger  was 
surviving  in  1123,  being  present  at  the  installation  of  Clarus, 
abbot  of  Ahun.  (Gallia  Christiana,  ii.  col.  619.)  By 
Almodis,  Roger  had  three  sons  : — count  Aldebert  IV.,  Eudo, 
and  count  Boson  IV.,  and  the  French  genealogists  say  also 
two  daughters,  Ponce,  wife  of  Wulfgrim,  *Taillefer'  IL^ 
count  of  Angoulesme,  and  Marquise,  wife  of  Guy  IV.,  vis- 
count of  Limoges.  Unknown  to  them  was  the  Sybil  men- 
tioned above,  and  Mr.  Planch^  (Conq.  and  his  Companions, 
ii.  269)  suggests  that  Adehno  of  Lancaster,  wife  of  William 
Peverell  of  Nottino^ham,  was  also  a  dauorhter  of  Ro<2:er.  She 
was  the  mother  of  the  second  William  Peverell,  and,  sur- 
viving her  husband,  was  Hving,  1131. 

The  lands  of  Roger  in  England  were  given,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  by  Henry  I.  to  his  nephew,  count  Stephen,  who 
afterwards,  when  king,  granted  to  Rannulf,  earl  of  Chester, 
by  charter,  long  preserved  at  Pontefract  (Baronage,  i.  39), 
all  these  lands  from  Northampton  to  Scotland,  except  what 
belonged  to  Roger  de  Montebegon  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the 
territory  between  the  Ribble  and  the  Mersey. 

In  the  ratification  of  this  grant,  extorted  by  this  too 
powerful  subject  from  Henry  duke  of  Normandy,  heir  to 
the  throne,  what  he  obtained  is  described  as  "all  the 
honour  of  Count  Roger  of  Poictou  wheresoever  it  lai/."^^ 
However,  it  is  certain  Roger  de  Montebegon  retained  what 
he  acquired,  and,  it  seems,  Robert  de  Laci  obtained  the 
honour  of  Clitheroe  from  Henry  I.,  who,  by  charter,  cer- 
tainly granted  Bowland  to  him,  to  be  held  m  capite  as  it 
had  been  formerly  of  Roger  of  Poictou  (Baronage,  i.  99). 
Robert  de  Rumeli  and  (Alan  ?)  de  Perci  seem  to  have 
acquired  the  lands  of  his  fief  in  Craven. ^^ 


**  This  is  the  same  charter  dated  at 
Devizes  (1152),  and  preserved  ia  the 
Cottonian  Coll.  ;  referred  to  before  as 
giving  to  the  earl  also  the  lands  of  Emeis 
de  Burun,  Robert  Malet,  and  Alan  de 
Lincoln. 

*7  Rogerus  Pictavensis,  a  feudatory  of 
the  Lacis  in  the  time  of  Kufus,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  count,  for  though 
his  contemporary  and  namesake,  he  was 
in   no   way   related,  and    was   probably 


called  so  because  he  was  a  native  of 
Poictou,  which  the  count  was  not.  He 
witnessed  the  foundation  charter  of  Pon- 
tefi-act  Priory,  and  before  had  given  2 
garbs  in  Altofts  to  St.  Clement's  cbapel 
in  the  castle.  The  Peytefins  (so  the  name 
in  time  got  corrupted)  of  Normanton  and 
those  of  Burgh- Wallis  and  Headingley, 
were,  no  doubt,  his  descendants.  (See 
account  of  them  in  Ucr.  and  Oen.  v.  235. ) 
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ROTBERTUS  DE  BRUIS. 

He  is  not  in  the  Index  List,  nor  is  he  named  in  the 
*  Recapitulation  ; '  but  immediately  following  the  survey  of 
the  lands  of  Roger  the  Poictevin,  we  read,  **  This  is  the  fief  of 
Rotbert  de  Bruis,  which  was  given  him  after  the  Book  of 
Winton  was  written." 

Great  interest  attaches  now  to  Robert  de  Bruis,  as  he 
was  the  ancestor  of  his  famous  namesake,  the  unfortunate 
King  of  Scotland,  whose  birth  and  pretentions  brought  on 
him  a  sea  of  troubles,  which  he  battled  against  *  with  in- 
vincible courage  and  constanc}'  of  mind/ 

That  Robert  de  Bruis  came  from  Bruis  now  Brix  near 
Valognes^®  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  and  he  himself  was 
probably  lord  of  that  place  ;  his  grandson  Adam  de  Bruis 
appears  to  have  been  so,  for  in  the  cartulary  of  the  abbey  of 
S.  Sauveur  le  Vicomte,  Mr.  Stapleton  found  two  charters 
(dated  1153  and  5)  recording  that  Peter  de  Bruis,  son  of 
William,  gave  to  that  abbey,  inter  alia,  the  church  of  Bruis, 
by  the  desire  of  Adam  de  Bruis  his  lord  and  cousin.  (Bowies' 
Lacock  Abbey,  p.  76,  note.) 

What  part  Robert  took  in  the  Conquest  does  not  appear, 
nor  when  he  came  over,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  he  was  at 
Hastings,  as  so  few  of  those  were,  who  acquired  lands  ow/y 
in  the  north.  If  the  document  may  be  entirely  trusted,  he 
first  occurs  in  England,  in  this  county,  witnessing  the  charter, 
which  seems  to  have  been  made  at  York,  of  Hugh  earl  of 
Chester  granting  the  conventual  church  at  Whitby  to  prior 
Reinfrid  (1074-8).  It  is  therefore  strange,  that  he  was  not 
rewarded  with  lands  before  the  date  of  the  Survey  ten  years 
or  so  afterwards,  and  that  he  does  not  occur  even  as  an  under- 
tenant. It  would  seem  that  directly  after  the  Returns  of  the 
Survey  had  been  arranged  and  transcribed  at  Winchester,  a 
fief  was  made   up,  chiefly  in  Cleveland  and  mostly  out  of 


*•  William  de  Braiosa,  the  great  Sus- 
sex teiiant  in  Dome«day  Book,  was  cer- 
tainly in  no  laay  reUUed  to  Kobert,  al- 
though actually  made  his  son  in  the 
Bruce  pedigree  in  Mr.  Drummond's 
"British  Families.*'  He  no  doubt  had 
his  name  from  Briouse,  between  Dom- 
front  and  Falaise,  aud  it  was  long  after- 
wards that  theae  two   names    got  con- 


founded. It  is  curious,  however,  that 
the  lion  rampant  (azure,  or  field  of  that 
tincture),  the  arujs  of  de  Bniis,  should 
also  have  been  used  once  or  twice  by  the 
descendants  of  de  Braio^e.  In  the  above 
splendid  work  may  be  seen  an  ingenious, 
but  no  doubt  fictitious,  descent  for  Hobert, 
from  the  Norse  eirU  of  Orkney,  also 
printed  in  Ord's  **  Cleveland." 
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lands  as  yet  reserved  by  the  king,  and  given  to  him.  In  Onnsby 
(12  carucates),  Danby  (6  car.),  where  a  castle  was  built,  either 
by  Robert  or  his  son,  and  lands  in  many  other  places  in  the 
same  district ;  manors,  no  doubt,  though  not  styled  so.  In 
the  East  Riding  earl  Morkar's  great  lordship  of  Burton,  with 
soke  and  berwicks,  formerly  rated  at  24/.,  twenty-five 
carucates  being  taxed ;  in  Burnhouse  (Kirk  Burn)  and  Tib- 
thorp  32  carucates  of  land  (but  part  of  this  is  of  the  fief  of 
Robei't  Fossard) ;  *^  lands  in  several  other  places  in  the  East 
Ridincr,  and  in  Burghshire,  now  Claro  Wapentake  in  the 
West  Riding,  were  added.  But  Skelton,  where  either  Robert 
or  his  son  built  or  found  a  castle  which  he  made  the  caput 
of  the  barony  together  with  Guisborough,  where  a  priory  was 
afterwards  founded,  and  other  lands  in  Cleveland  belonging 
to  the  earl  of  Mortain  at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  must  have 
been  acquired  after  the  count's  banishment  in  1088  or  his 
son's  final  forfeiture  in  1106. 

When  he  died  is  not  recorded.  It  is  not  very  likely^^  that 
he  was  the  Robert  de  Bruis  so  constantly  attending  Henry  I., 
or  the  *  venerable '  Robert  de  Bruis  who  was  at  the  battle 
of  the  Standard,  1138,  and  died  three  years  after  (11  May, 
1141).  That  was,  no  doubt,  his  son  and  successor,  who 
was  about  the  same  age  as  David,  king  of  Scotland  (born 
1080),  for  they  had  been  "brought  up  together"  at  court. 
He  appears  to  have  had  another  son,  the  William  de  Bruis, 
father  of  Peter,^^  who  gave  the  church  of  Bruis  to  the  abbey 
of  S.  Sauveur  as  before  mentioned. 

It  was,  then,  Robert  II.  who  founded  Guisborough  priory, 
gave  lands  to  the  monks  of  St.  Mary's  and  Whitby,  and 
to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  •  He  married  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Ralph  (not  Fulk)   Paynel,   by  whom  he  had, 


^*  Robert  Foesard  was  the  son  and  heir 
of  Nigel  Foesard,  who  held  so  many  of 
the  count  of  Mortain's  manors  in  this 
county,  and  must  have  died  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  date  of  the  Survey  and 
the  insertion  of  this  passage.  Robert  de 
Bruis  may  have  married  a  daughter  of 
his.  Two  daughters  married  Jordan  and 
Alexander  Payne!  (v.  Rad.  Paganell). 

^  All  but  impossible  if  it  were  he  who 
witnessed  the  earl  of  Chester's  charter 
(1074-8),  but  supposing    him    to  have 


been  25  at  the  date  of  the  Survey,  he 
would  have  been  80  when  he  died  in 
1141.  This  matter  must  be  left  in  doubt 
until  decisive  evidence  be  forthcoming. 

2»  This  is  the  Peter  of  the  Fountains 
Cartulary,  who  had  married  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Stephen  earl  of  Albemarle 
and  holdemesse,  widow  of  William  de 
Koumare  (ob.  ll/>2).  Dugdale  mistook 
(Bar.  i.  449)  him  fur  the  younger  son  of 
Adam  and  Ivetta.  See  Mr.  Staple  ton's 
note. 
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Adara  de  Bruis,  whose  wife  was  Ivetta  de  Arches  (v. 
Osbern  de  A.).  By  another  wife,  heiress  of  Annandale  in 
Scotland,  it  is  said,  he  was  father  of  Robert  (ancestor  of 
the  king),  who,  being  with  king  David,  was  opposed  to  him 
in  the  battle  of  the  Standard. 

Amu.  This  family  bore  at  an  early  date  a  lion  rampant 
azure,  which  the  Scottish  branch  moved  up  into  a  chief  and 
placed  a  saltire  in  the  field.  The  saltire  must  have  been 
adopted  from  either  the  heiress  of  Annandale  or  from  Isabel 
of  Huntingdon,  in  whose  right  Robert  Bruce  claimed  the 
throne  of  Scotland.  The  saltire  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  the 
national  emblem  of  Scotland,  became  associated  with  the 
Norman  name  of  Nevill  when  Robert  fitz  Maldred,  of  the  line 
of  earl  Gospatric,  married  the  heiress,  and  it  supei-seded  the 
former  canting  device  of  the  Nevills — a  skiflF,  called  in  Nor- 
man French  *' Navile^' which  appears  on  the  seal  of  Henry 
de  Nevill,  t.  of  John. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  Sir  Henry  Ellis  has  included 
in  his  Index  to  the  Tenants  in  capite,  the  following,  to  whom 
had  been  granted  houses  in  the  city  of  York,  but  nothing 
else  in  this  county.  They  were  probably  farmers  of  the  tolls, 
or  crown  officials  of  some  sort,  and  so,  distinct  from  the  bur- 
gesses of  the  city.  The  account  of  York  in  the  Survey  is 
neither  so  full  nor  so  explicit  as  that  of  Lincoln  and  some 
other  towns. 

NiGELLUS  DE  MoNNEViLE  '  has '  the  house  of  a  certain 
moneyer  in  York,  but  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Survey. 
He  was  the  son  of  Ralph  de  Monteville  (a  vill  in  the  Rou- 
mois),  who  was  a  party,  with  Helisendis  his  wife  and  Hugh 
fitz  Baldric  (q.  v.),  to  the  deed  of  his  kinsman  Gerold 
(de  Roumare),  'soldier  of  Christ'  Ralph's  sons,  Ralph, 
this  Nigel,  and  William,  with  their  mother  Avicia,  gave 
the  churches  and  tithes  of  Beaucamp  and  Anxetot  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  George  de  Boscherville,^  founded  by  Ralph  de 
Tancardville,  the  chamberlain  of  Normandy,  to  whom  this 
family  was  also  related.     William  de  Tancardville  (Ralph's 

"  Stapleton's  Norman  Roll*,  II.  clii.     Helisendi.*)  was  probably  Gerold's  daughter, 
aa  this  aUu  waa  his  wif«  a  uaiue. 
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son)  and  Nigel  had  married  two  sisters  (see  note  38  to 
*  Robert  Malet '),  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  William  de 
Arcis,  who  held  Folkestone  under  bishop  Odo.  Emma, 
Nigel's  wife,  inherited  her  father's  lands  in  England,  as  well 
as  Redingfield  in  Suffolk  which  her  mother  (Beatrix  daughter 
of  William  Malet)  had.  Nigel  de  Monville  and  Emma  gave, 
in  1095,  the  church  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Eanswith  in  Folke- 
stone castle  to  Lonlay  abbey  in  Normandy,  and  it  was  made 
a  priory.  (Mon.  Angl.  vi.  673.)  Nigel  was  living  when 
Henry  I.  came  to  the  throne  and  witnessed  that  king's 
charter  to  Tewkesbury  abbey  (ib.  ii.  65),  but  was  dead, 
not  long  after,  leaving  by  Emma  his  widow,  who  married 
afterwards  Manasses,  count  of  Ghisnes,  a  daughter  and 
heiress,  Matilda,  given  by  Henry  I.,  with  the  lordship  of 
Folkestone,  in  marriage  to  Riwallon  de  Avranches. 

The  descent  of  the  house  in  York  is  not  recorded.  The 
Mundeviles  of  Berkswell,  in  Warwickshire,  were  either  de- 
scended from  a  son  of  Nigel  by  another  wife,  or  from  one  of 
his  brothers.     (Dugdale's  Warwicksh.,  491  and  980.) 

Waldinus  *has'  two  houses  in  York,  and  for  one,  that  had 
belonged  to  Sterre,  he  has  taken  possession  of  two  houses  of 
Ketel  the  priest.  If  this  were  Walden  the  engineer  (inge- 
niator),  who  had  Willoughton  near  Gainsborough  and  eight 
other  manors  in  Lincolnshire  given  to  him,  he  may  have  ob- 
tained these  for  special  services  in  connection  with  those 
military  works,  by  which  York  was  strengthened  after  the 
city  had  been  retaken  from  the  Danes  in  1069.  These,  we 
may  infer  from  a  passage  in  the  Survey,  were  executed  the 
year  after,  under  the  direction  of  Hugh  (fitz  Baldric)  the 
sheriff.  William  de  Perci  had  a  tenant  of  this  name  in  Lin- 
colnshire. A  *  Walding  *  gave  a  carucate  of  land,  in  Sprox- 
ton,  to  St.  Mary's  abbey,  after  1088.  (Henry  XL's  Charter, 
Mon.  Angl.  iii.  549.) 

Hamblinus  (a  name  formed  from  Harao)  *  has '  one  house 
in  the  ditch  of  the  city  (wall)  and  this  was  all ;  but  no  doubt 
he  was  the  same  Hameline,  whom  the  jurors  found  retaining 
by  force  lands  he  had  taken  possession  of  in  Middleton,  in 
the  soke  of  DriflBield  (Claims,  fo.  273)  ;  and  perhaps  also  he 
was  Ilbert  de  Laci's  tenant  at  Ferry,  of  this  name,  which  does 
not  occur  elsewhere. 

RiCARDUS  DE  SuRDEVAL '  has '  the  houses  of  Turchil  and 
Ravechil.     This  is  the  same  man,  who  held  so  many  of  the 
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count  of  Mortain's  manors  in  this  county,  and  an  account  of 
him  will  be  given  among  the  *  Under-Tenants/ 

NiGELLUs  FossARD  (the  ditcher  ?  Fossor)  took  possession  of 
two  houses  in  York,  "  but  it  is  said  he  restored  them  to  the 
bishop  of  Coutances,"  and,  it  would  appear,  that  he  had  done 
so,  if  they  were  the  same  two  which  further  on  are  men- 
tioned as  held  or  rented  by  Osbern  de  Arcis  of  the  bishop. 
Perhaps  from  this  it  may  be  considered  that  that  celebrated 
personage,  bishop,  soldier,  and  statesman,  Geoffrey  de  Mont- 
bray,  bishop  of  Coutances,  ought  to  have  been  included 
among  the  Yorkshire  tenants  in  capite.  His  niece's  son, 
Roger  de  Mowbray,  had  a  great  estate  in  this  county,  and 
was  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Norfolk.  This  Nigel  was  the 
other  great  under-tenant  of  the  count  of  Mortain  in  this 
county,  and  an  account  of  him  is  also  reserved.  As  his  son 
Kobert  is  mentioned  in  the  Recapitulation,  Nigel  must  have 
died  soon  after  the  Survey  was  made. 

GiSLEBEKTUS  Maminot  '  has '  the  three  houses  which  had 
belonged  to  Meuidoch.  We  find,  by  the  Recapitulation  of 
Carucates,  that  the  king,  between  the  date  of  the  Survey  and 
the  compilation  of  this  abstract,  had  given  him  one  carucate 
in  Thorpe  (near  New  Malton  ?).  This  is  all  he  held  in 
capite  ;  but  he  held  three  virgates  (about  180  acres)  in  the 
royal  manor  of  Windsor  (56  b.),  being  probably  a  sergeant  or 
official  of  the  court  or  castle.  Under  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux 
and  earl  of  Kent,  he  held  two  manors  in  Kent  and  Lechamp- 
stead,  Bucks.  Afterwards  it  is  snid  he  had  Deptford,  near 
London,  and  other  lands  given  to  him,  to  be  held  by  the  ser- 
vice of  castle-guard  at  Dover,  and  he  himself  built  a  castle 
at  Deptford  (now  Say's  court)  which  ho  made  the  caput  of 
his  barony.  The  descendants  of  Geoffrey  de  Say,  who 
married  his  great  grand<laughter  and  heiress,  bore.  Quarterly 
or  and  gules,  which,  Hasted  (Hist,  of  Kent,  i.  2  and  118) 
says,  they  adopted  from  the  *  Magminots.'  Gilbert  was  no 
doubt  nephew  of  Gilbert  also  called  *  Maminot,'  one  of  the 
king's  chaplains  and  also  his  physician,  bishop  of  Lisieux, 
1077  (ob.  1096).  The  bishop  had  three  manors  in  Glouces- 
tershire given  to  him,  which  Hugh  Maminot,  doubtless  an- 
other nephew,  held  of  him.  The  bishop  was  son  of  Robert 
de  Courbe[)ine,  a  brave  knight,  an<l  Ordericus  (v.  iii.)  gives  a 
graphic  description  of  him.  Ralph  de  Courbepine,  (father  of 
this  Gilbert  ?)  held  several  manors  in  Kent  of  bishop  .Odo, 
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wliich  came,  Hasted  says,  mostlj"  to  Gilbert.  A  place  called 
Curbespine  (from  a  crooked  thorn)  near  Bernai,  in  the  de- 
partement  of  the  Eure,  was  the  fief  of  tliis  family  ;  whence 
its  name,  and  not  from  any  personal  deformity.  Hasted 
makes  out  that  Walkelin  Maminot,  who  garrisoned  Dover  for 
the  empress  against  Stephen,  1138,  was  a  son  of  Hugh  son  of 
this  Gilbert. 

HuBEBTUS  DE  MoNT  Canisi  had  the  house  of  Bundus  in 
York,  and,  in  Suffolk,  the  manor  of  Wyverston  (near  Ix- 
worth),  and  this  was  all  he  held  in  capite ;  but,  as  under- 
tenant to  Robert  Malet,  he  held  lands  in  two  if  not  more 
places  in  that  county.  He  witnessed  Robert  Malet's  charter 
founding  Eye  priory,  and  himself  gave  his  inn  (hospitium) 
and  land  at  Jakesley  to  it.     (Mon.  Angl.  iii.  405.) 

According  to  a  pedigree  of  Montchensy  in  Harl.  MS. 
2188  (fo.  69),  Hubert  had  a  son  Warin,  whose  heirs  male 
continued  until  1287  ;  but  Hubert  de  Montecaniso  of  the  Pipe 
Roll,  1131,  and  benefactor  to  Thetford  priory  (Mon.  Angl. 
V.  149)  was  more  probably  his  grandson.  One  of  this 
family,  Warin  de  Montchensi,  was  so  wealthy,  he  was  called 
the  English  Croesus,  and,  according  to  Camden,  died  worth 
200,000  marks. 

The  name  of  Hubert  Walter,  the  celebrated  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  may  be  traced  to  this  tenant  in  capite. 

Landricus  Carpentaruts  has  been  presumed  to  be  the 
same  as  Landric  the  king  s  thane,  to  which  refer. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

Before  closing  these  notes  a  few  additional  remarks  seem 
desirable,  in  order  to  rectify  errors  and  clear  away  ambi- 
guities which,  to  the  regret  of  the  writer,  have  escaped  the 
less  careful  scrutiny  of  a  first  perusal. 

The  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  have  been  but  briefly  noticed, 
chiefly  because  justice  has  already  been  done  to  their  memory 
elsewhere.  The  best  account  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  will 
l)e  found  in  the  *  Fasti  Eboracenses  '  of  canon  Raine.  He  is 
considered  to  have  been  a  son  of  Osbert,  a  canon  of  Bayeux, 
but  Mr.  Planch^  (Companions  of  the  Conqueror,  ii.  272) 
cites  a  charter  of  the  king,  which  Archbishop  Thomas  wit- 
nessed as  "Jilius  regiSy   and  infers  that  he  was  a  natural  son 
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of  the  Conqueror  ;  if  so,  he  must  have  been  very  young  at 
tlie  time.  Simeon  of  Durham  may  be  referred  to  for  an 
account  of  the  bishop  of  Durham.  Leobwine  was  not  dean^ 
as  stated,  p.  119,  but  bishop's  chaplain.  For  'abbot  Ebsi,' 
p.  120,  read  'Elfsi.'     (See  Anglo-Saxon  Chron.  A°-  1013.) 

Of  the  two  abbots,  a  fuller  account  might  have  been  given, 
as  their  lives  were  less  known.  The  date  of  Saint  Mary's 
abbey  is  given  by  Simeon  of  Durham  as  1078,  but  that 
seems  too  early. 

Further  particulars  of  abbot  Benedict  of  Selby  will  be  found 
in  the  notices  of  Goisfridus  de  la  Wirce,  p.  225,  and  of  Erneis 
de  Burun,  p.  240  ;  a  full  account,  well  told,  of  his  personal 
adventures,  realised  schemes  and  hopes,  but  bad  end,  would 
be  very  interesting. 

In  the  account  of  'Hugo  Comes,*  p.  126,  for  'sheriffs' 
read  '  bailiffs '  of  earl  Harold. 

'Alanus  Comes'  is  mentioned  by  the  Norman  French 
ihyming  Chronicler,  Master  Geoffrey  Gaimar,  but  the  pas- 
sage cannot  be  accepted  as  evidence  that  he  was  at  the  battle 
of  Hastings.  He  was  however  earl  of  the  East  Angles  in 
1081,  and  possibly  up  to  his  death,  and  was  buried  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  within  his  earldom.  He  was  to  have  married 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  who  after- 
wards became  queen  of  Henry  I.     (Ord.  Vit.  VIII.,  xxii.) 

In  1083,  Earl  Alan  the  Red  was  in  Normandy,  and  left 
by  the  king  in  command  of  troops  in  a  fortified  camp,  to 
check  the  raids  made  by  Herbert,  viscount  of  Maine,  from  his 
impregnable  fortress  of  Ste  Suzanne  ;  but  the  garrison  of  the 
camp  proved  inferior  to  that  of  the  fortress,  both  in  valour 
and  in  number.  Hervey,  who  succeeded  the  earl  in  this 
post,  may  have  been  his  tenant  of  that  name.     (lb.  vii.  x.) 

Berengar  de  Toeneye  survived  the  Conqueror  and  was  a 
witness  to  Ivo  Taillebois'  charter  to  Spalding  Abbey,  between 
1087-92.  (Mon.  Angl.  iii.  217.)  The  Buckton  at  which  he 
had  his  most  valuable  estate  appears  to  have  been  some 
place,  now  lost  or  absorbed  in  some  other  place,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Settrington,  near  New  Malton,  and  not  Buckton 
(in  Bridlington)  as  stated,  p.  137. 

Ilbert  de  Laci  had  probably  acquired  his  fief  before  the 
Conqueror's  detention  for  three  weeks  in  November  1069,  by 
the  floods  in  the  river  Aire,  which  rendered  the  passage  of 
the  stream  iin])ossible,  at  the  point  uhere  the  Roman  Road, 
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WatUng  Street,  had  formerly  crossed  it  by  a  stone  bridge. 
If  the  piers  of  this  bridge  were  still  remaining,  the  check 
must  have  been  very  tantalizing  to  the  king,  who  was  in 
haste  to  relieve  York  :  he  would  not,  however,  allow  his  en- 
gineers to  construct  a  bridge,  presumably  a  wooden  one — for 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that,  after  the  departure  of  the 
Romans  any  one  could  have  built  a  stone  bridge — as  he 
thought  such  a  course  inexpedient.     (Ord.  Vit.  IV.,  v.) 

It  may  be  inferred  the  site  of  the  castle  was  fixed 
upon  at  this  time  by  Ilbert,  under  the  advice  of  the  king 
and  his  engineers  for  the  protection  of  this  important 
passage  of  the  river,  and  that  it  was  named  from  this  broken 
bridge. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  he  was  the  *  Ilbert '  who  held  so 
many  of  the  bishop  of  Bayeux's  manors  in  Lincolnshire  ;  for 
he  held  under  him  (and  in  these  instances  his  name  is  given 
in  full)  also  lands  in  Oxfordshire  and  Bucks.  In  the  latter 
*  Tedenwiche '  (fo.  145)  now  Tingewick  near  Buckingham,  I 
have  been  able  to  identify  as  the  '  Tuiswicz  '  of  his  interest- 
ing charter  referred  to  p.  140.  This  grant  was  not  known  to 
Lipscomb  (Hist,  of  Bucks,  iii.  123).  The  monks  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  of  the  Mount,  it  seems,  subsequently  increased  their 
property  there,  and  retained  the  manor  and  advowson  until 
1375.  These  formed  part  of  William  of  Wykeham's  endow- 
ment of  New  College  and  Winchester  College,  and  thus  this 
charter  came  into  the  archives  of  the  latter,  where  it  still  re- 
mains. 

It  was  Guillebert  and  Henry  de  Lacey  who  were  holding 
the  fief  of  Lassi  of  the  bishop  of  Bayeux,  not  Ilbert  and 
Gilbert  as  stated,  p.  133.  (D'Anisy's  Chartes  Anglo-Nor- 
mandes,  ii.  428.) 

Roger  de  Busli.  As  they  were  identical  in  plan,  Tickhill 
castle  should  be  compared  with  Lincoln  castle  built  before 
the  Survey,  on  a  new  site,  for  136  houses  had  been  rased  to 
clear  the  space.  See  Lincoln  volume  of  Proceedings  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute. 

Robert  Malet  must  have  succeeded  his  father  in  1071, 
not  1069,  as  stated,  p.  147.  As  a  family  called  de  Gerard- 
ville  was  enfeoffed  of  lands  in  Suffolk  by  the  Malets  at  an 
early  date,  it  is  therefore  probable  they  were  already  pos- 
sessed of  their  fief  (Graville — i.e.  Gerardville)  in  Normandy, 
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where  they  continued  for  so  many  generations.  William 
Malet,  '  n\j  heir/  Robert  and  Ralph,  his  brothers,  and 
William,  *  my  nephew,'  witness  a  charter  of  Gilbert  Malet, 
who  styles  himself  'dapifer  regis/  (Glover's  Colls.,  quoted 
by  Mr.  Planch6,  Companions  of  the  Conqr.  ii.  99.) 

William  de  Tancardville  was  not  chamberlain  of  Nor- 
mandy y?/r^  i/cTom,  as  in  note  38,  but  inherited  the  oflSce 
from  his  father. 

William  de  Perci  witnessed  the  charter  of  Osmund, 
bishop  of  Sarum,  dated  1091,  with  the  king  and  those 
atten<iing  the  court  at  the  time,  Ralph  Paynel  among  them. 
(Mon.  Angl.  vi.  10.)  He  died  in  June,  1099,  if  he  were 
with  duke  Robert  and  the  crusaders  when  they  arrived 
at  Mountjoy  in  sight  of  Jerusalem. 

Goiffrid  de  la  Wirce  and  William  de  Perci,  among  others 
at  the  king  s  court,  witnessed  Rufus'  charter  for  Remigiiis 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  dated  1090,  at  Lincoln  (?)  {ib.  vi.  1271). 

Gilbert  Tison  was  represented  by  the  families  of  Con- 
stable and  Belver,  not  Constable  Belver,  as  stated  at  p.  236. 

Richard  Fitz  Erfast  was,  it  seems,  the  son  of  Arfast, 
bishop  of  Thetford,  named  in  note  36,  for  William  Bigot, 
tlie  kings  dapifer,  confirmed,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L,  to 
Thetford  priory,  founded  by  his  father,  *'  all  the  lands  and 
tenements  that  were  bishop  Arfast's  Rud  his  sonRicharcTs^ 
in  Thetford,  both  within  and  without  the  town,"  given  by 
Hugh  Bigod.  (Mon.  Angl.  v.  149.)  Erfast  had  come  over 
with  the  Conqueror  as  one  of  his  chaplains  and  been  made 
bishop  of  Thetford,  1070. 

Erneis  de  Burun. — The  reference  to  the  charter^  in  Gallia 
Chr.  should  be  (XI.  Instr.  col.  97.)  The  poet  has  at  last  made 
this  name  so  famous,  that  there  is  some  excuse  for  an  addi- 
tional note.  I  find  the  Buron  where,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
there  was  a  cell  of  the  abbey  of  Fontenay  was  not  Baron  or 
Buron,  near  Caen,  but  a  very  obscure  little  place,  in  the  parish 
of  Fresnay-le-Vieux  on  the  skirts  of  the  Cinglais  forest,  per- 
haps at  this  time  only  a  single  house  or  *  mesnil.'  (Statisque 
Mon.  du  Calvados,  by  M.  du  Caumont,  ii.  230  ;  not  in  index.) 

^  Id  this  charter,  Robert  fitz  Erneis  II.  ported  and  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the 

records,   that  his  father    Robert    being  (abbey)  church   of  Fontenay,   and  that 

killed  in  England  (his  death  at  the  battle  afterwards  the  body  of  Erneis  his  grand- 

of  Hastings  is  graphically  described  by  father  was  removed  from  the  cemetery  of 

Wace),  his  body  was,  by  command  of  the  S    Martin,  and   honourably   interred  by 

king  and  care  of  Ralph  fitz  Erneis,  trans-  that  of  his  father. 
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The  fief  of  Fresnay  seems  to  have  belonged  in  the  Con- 
queror's time  to  the  family  of  Taisson,  and  this  confirms 
the  suggestion  in  the  text  that  Erneis  and  Ralph  de  Buron 
were  of  this  family,  and  that  this  was  the  Buron  they  came 
from  rather  than  the  other. 

Robert  de  Buron  witnessed  a  charter  early  in  the  next 
century  of  Joscelin  de  la  Pomeraye  to  the  Austin  canons  of 
St.  Mary  du  Val,  and  to  them,  soon  after,  Robert  fitz  Erneis 
gave  the  leprosery  in  Le  Bois-Halbout,  by  a  deed  which  the 
same  Joscelin  tested,  also  a  house  in  Caen,  and  confirmed 
the  donation  of  his  uncle  Eucio  fitz  Erneis.  (D'Anisy's 
Chartes  Anglo-Normandes,  ii.  264.) 

As  these  presumed  brothers,  Erneis  and  Ralph,  each 
named  a  son  Hugh,  it  was  probably  after  their  father  ;  and 
their  mother  may  have  been  a  daughter  of  Erneis  (1060), 
brother  of  Ralph  Taisson  I.,  founder  of  the  abbey.  Some 
of  the  Burons  remained  in  Normandy,  and  the  armorial  seal 
of  Ralph  de  Buron  to  a  deed  dated  1254  bears  an  eagle 
displayed  on  a  shield.  {lb,  i.  58,  and  Atlas,  Plate  xvi., 
seal,  No.  23). 

Sproatley  in  Holdernesse  was  held  in  the  time  of  Henry  I. 
of  the  earl  of  Albemarle  and  Holdernesse,  for  he  confirmed 
the  gift  of  the  church  there  by  Ralph  de  Gousle  and  Erneis 
his  brother  to  Bridlington  priory.  Ralph  had  previously 
given  lands  here  to  buy  incense  for  the  high  altar  in  York 
Minster.  Ralph,  son  of  Erneis,  gave  two  tofts  here  to  the 
priory,  and  Robert  fitz  Erneis  of  Gousle,  it  seems,  was  his 
brother  and  heir.    (Poulson's  Holderness,  ii.  277.) 

Ralph  and  Erneis  were  probably  sons  of  Erneis  de 
Burun,  of  the  Survey,  and  may  have  relinquished  this  name 
for  a  patronymic  as  some  disguise,  after  the  forfeiture  of  the 
Domesday  fief. 

Among  the  records  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  is  a  charter 
of  Henry  I.,  dated  at  St.  Albans  (1129-35),  granting  to  earl 
Rannulph  of  Chester  "  all  the  land  wheresoever  which  had 
belonged  to  Ernisius  de  Burn',  except  that  which  I  gave  to 
earl  Alan  of  the  same  fief  in  Eboraschira." 

The  manor  of  Bingley  was  also  an  exception. 
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By  the  Rot.  DANIEL  HENRY  HAIOH,  of  Erdington. 

The  lecent  discoveries  at  Thornhill  are  of  unusual  interest. 
From  the  information  of  Mr.  Edwards,  (clerk  of  the  works,  at 
the  time  they  were  made,)  I  learn,  that : — 

I.,  the  shaft  of  a  memorial  cross,  cut  to  fit  a  window- 
splay,  and  embedded  in  masonry  of  the  year  1777,  was 
found  on  the  24th  January  last ;  that,  three  or  four  days 
afterwards, 

II.,  another,  covered  with  several  coats  of  very  old  white- 
wasl),  was  brought  to  light ;  and  that,  later  still, 

III.,  a  fragment  of  the  shaft  of  another  cross  ; 

IV.,  one  of  the  limbs  of  a  cross,  with  interlaced  orna- 
ment on  each  face  and  at  the  end  ;  and, 

v.,  a  very  small  fragment ; — 
were  found  in    the  15th  century  foundations  of  the  same 
wall. 

During  the  course  of  the  summer,  at  the  suggestion 
of  our  secretary,  Mr.  Fairless  Barber,  the  Rev.  J.  Ingham 
Brooke,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Thornhill,  ordered  the  removal  of, 

VI.,  a  fragment  of  a  cross,  somewhat  larger  than  I.  and 
II.,  from  the  15th  century  wall  in  the  Savile  chapel,  into 
w^hich  it  had  been  built. 

Our  good  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  who  has  taken 
great  interest  in  these  discoveries,  found  amongst  the  frag- 
ments of  these  old  monuments  at  Thornhill, 

VII.,  small  portions  of  an  inscription,  and  sent  them  to 
me,  with  his  usual  kindness,  at  the  same  time  expressing  a 
doubt  whether  they  might  not  be  of  the  17th  century.  He 
had  not  thought  of  putting  them  together,  or  he  would  have 
seen  what  they  are. 

These  fragments  are  indications  of  the  existence  of  a 
religious  establishment  of  some  kind  at  Thornhill,  perhaps 
dependent   on  the  venerable  mother  church  of  Dewsbury, 
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as  early  as  the  8th  century.  They  are  all  of  the  local 
sandstone.  They  have  much  less  ornament  than  monu- 
ments of  this  kind  usually  have  ;  in  fact,  the  decoration  of 
I.  and  II.  is  confined  to  the  front  of  each,  the  back  and 
sides  being  simply  panelled ;  and  on  III.,  and  the  back  of 
VI.,  we  have  only  vertical  lines ;  this  style  of  work  I  have 
not  noticed  elsewhere.  The  design  on  the  front  of  VI.  is 
particularly  good,  and  the  knot- work  of  IV.  is  well  designed, 
though  not  quite  correctly  executed  ;  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
these  are  parts  of  one  monument. 

Before  entering  on  an  examination  of  their  inscriptions,  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  one  of  those  at  Dewsbury, 
belonging  to  the  same  class  as  these  ;  with  the  object,  not 
only  of  comparing  it  with  them,  but  also  of  correcting  some 
misapprehensions  with  regard  to  it,  into  which  I  fell  in  my 
notice  of  it  twenty  years  ago.  For  the  most  accurate  de- 
lineation of  it  we  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  who 
has  noticed  it  in  the  pages  of  our  Journal,^  restored  the  letter 
a,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  line,  (a  letter,  as  I  believe, 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  first  stroke  of  the  spade,  which 
brought  it  to  light),  and  supplied  the  faint  traces  of  three 
letters  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  fragment.  The  two  last  of 
these  would,  of  course,  be  be  ;  then,  at  a  distance  which 
would  allow  of  rather  more  than  two,  but  scarcely  three, 
letters  intervening,  there  was  probably  e.  dil  seems  better 
to  fill  the  space  than  any  other  restoration  I  can  suggest, 
and  would  give  us  a  name,  which  we  actually  have  on  one  of 
the  Thornhill  fragments.  Thus  the  inscription,  arranged  in 
stave-rhyme,  will  read  : — 

[ dis  settae  [ this  set 

aefter  edilbe]rhtae  after  Ethilbejrht, 

becun  aefter  beornae  a  beacon  after  the  prince, 

Sribiddad  daer  saule  pray  for  the  soul. 

The  use  of  d  for  }?,  as  on  the  Falstone  monument,  and  In 
Ven.  Bseda's  transcription  of  Old  English  names,  (sibibba)? 
)?otp  pule  being  a  more  coiTect  representation  of  what  is 
intended  by  the  last  line),  and  the  character  of  the  writing, 
(precisely  such  as  we  have  in  S.  Cuthberht  s  Gospels  and  other 
MSS.  of  the  same  age),  concur  to  determine  the  age  of  this 
monument  as  the  7th  or  8th  century. 

»  Vol  i.,  p.  228. 
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The  mistake  which  I  made  was  translating  beornae 
"  child."  The  words  beorn  and  bearn  aie  very  much  alike, 
but  I  have  observed  that  bearn  usually  designates  "a  child," 
and  beorn  "  a  warrior,'*  "  a  prince,"  even  **  a  king  ; "  and  I 
know  of  no  exceptions  to  this.  The  small  size  of  the  letters 
affords  no  ground  for  supposing  it  to  have  been  a  child's 
monument,  for  the  Falstone  inscription,  in  letters  equally 
small,  commemorated  a  man,  and  probably  the  head  man  of 
that  district.^  Then  the  head  of  the  cross,  when  complete, 
must  have  had  a  breadth  of  20  inches  at  least,  so  that  the 
whole  would  have  been  a  monument  of  very  considerable 
proportions,  and  therefore  most  probably  the  memorial  of 
some  person  of  consequence. 

Now,  of  the  Thornhill  fragments,  those  I  have  numbered 
VII.  give  us  part  of  an  epitaph  in  stave-rhyme,  conceived  on 
the  same  plan  as  those  at  Dewsbury  and  Falstone,  but  with 
a  remarkable  variation  ;  and  the  lines  of  the  stave-rhyme 
appear  to  have  been  separated  by  points,  as  they  are  some- 
times in  MSS.  (Caedmon,  for  instance).  The  remains  of  the 
FAFFT  letters  are  indubitable,  and  it  is  easy  to  supply 
bsBER  what  is  wanting  of  the  second  and  third  lines. 
^^^  BER  There  can  be  no  question,  but  that  we  have  here 
fragments  of  the  monument  of  an  Osberht  ; 
and  of  an  epitaph,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  royal 
epitaph  of  Alhfrith,  at  Bewcastle.  The  history  of  Northum- 
bria,  and  the  catalogue  of  Kings  and  princes  in  the  **  Liber 
VitaB,"  record  but  one  of  this  name  ;  and  the  grandeur  of 
this  monument  seems  fully  to  warrant  us  in  regarding  it  as 
his.  Now,  if  we  follow  the  spelling  of  the  name,  which  his 
best  executed  coins  present,  osberchtab,  we  shall  have  eight 
letters  in  the  third  line,  and  an  average  probably  of  the  same 
number  in  the  others  ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  inscription 
there  might  be  seven,  and  at  the  end  nine,  aeftaeu 
osberchtae  is  the  second  line  of  the  stave-rhyme.  The  first 
must  have  contained,  as  usual,  the  name  of  the  peraon  who 
raised  it — and  this  name  must  have  begun  with  a  vowel. 


'  It  ifl  a  curious  coincidence,  and  one  most  numerous    about   Falstone.      The 

which  invests  this  fragment  with  a  par-  two  last  of   course   are    territorial,   not 

ticular  interest  in  Northumberland,  that  patronymic,  surnames.     This  information 

it  commemorates  a  Hroethherht  or  Robert ;  I  received  from  my  late  lamented  friend, 

and   that,  of  the  four  clans  of   North  Dr.  Charlt.n.  the  last  time   I  had   the 

TVne<lale — Hobson,  Dodd,  Milborne,  and  privilege  of  being  in  hia  company. 
Charlton — the  first  has  always  been  the 
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followed  by  db  (as  at  Falstone),  or  dis  settae.  After 
the  name  osberchtae  we  observe,  that  this  epitaph  de- 
viates from  the  usual  formula,  and  has  bkcvn,  followed 
by  a  name,  of  course  in  the  genitive  case.  The  letter 
which  preceded  B  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  fragment  might 
be  A,  c,  E,  p,  G,  s,  or  T.  I  scarcely  think  that  becvn 
osBERCHTAES  would  be  likely,  after  what  has  gone  before ; 
nor  does  it  contain  a  sufficient  number  of  letters.  Becun 
may  govern  the  name  of  the  maker  —  as,  for  example, 
the  sun  is  called  beopht  beacen  5ober^ — and  so  may  it  here. 
ECGBERCHT  is  a  name  which  will  exactly  fit,  not  only  here  in 
the  genitive,  but  at  the  beginning  in  the  nominative  ;  and  it 
is  the  name  of  Osberht's  successor  in  the  kingdom,  under  the 
supremacy  of  the  Danes.  We  may  conclude  that  oebiddad 
DAER  savlab  would  be  the  last  words  of  this  epitaph ;  but 
they  could  not  follow  immediately,  without  something  said  of 
the  rank  of  Osberht,  or  of  his  relation  to  the  raiser  of  his 
monument ;  all  other  monuments  of  this  class  furnishing 
some  such  particulars.  So  I  venture  to  supply  two  addi- 
tional lines  of  the  stave-rhyme,  completing  the  epitaph  as 
follows,  and  indicating  by  rtarks  of  division  the  length  of 
the  lines  on  the  monument : — 

►PECGBERICHT  DiS  SEjTTAB.  Ecgbcrcht  this  SOt 

AKFTlAER  OSBER'CUTAB.  after  Osbcrcht, 

BKClvN  ECGBEH|CiiTAES.  boacou  of  Ecgbercht, 

BEloRNAES  AEjFTAER  cynIingae.  of  princc  after  king 

BRADlOHRORBNVM  .  fallen  in  fight. 

oebiddad  d|aer  savlaeL*  Pray  for  the  soul. 

The  English  Chronicle  records  simply  the  fact  of  the  depo- 
sition of  Osberht,  without  stating  the  cause. 

"  A.  867.  This  year  the  (Danish)  army  went  from  the 
East  Angles  over  Humber-mouth  to  Eoforwic-ceaster  in 
North-hymbre.  And  there  was  much  ill-will  of  that  folk 
amongst  themselves,  and  they  had  driven  out  their  King 
Osbrvht,  and  had   taken  to  themselves  an  unknown  King  ' 

MWer  I 

For  the  cause  we  must  depend,  as  far  as  we  can,  on 
authorities  of  less  weight.     Douglas  of  Glastonbury,  John  of  I 


3  Beowulf,  1144.  AEFT|ER  0SBER|HTAE. 

^Admitting  OSBERHTAE,  I  present  BEC|VN      0SBEH|HTAES      CY|NIN. 
siA  an  alternr\tive  :  -  OAKS. 

>Ji1:CGBi:R|HT   })E  SET|TAE.  GEBIDDAU   D|AEU  SAVLE. 
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Brompton,  aud  Geoffrey  Gaimar  have  preserved  a  tradition 
of  one  Beorn  or  Buern,  a  sea-farer,  having  invited  Codrinus 
(i  e.,  Guthrum),  a  King  of  the  Danes,  to  invade  Northum- 
bria,  in  revenge  for  the  violation  of  his  wife  by  Osberht,  and 
of  his  relatives  having  made  -^lle  King.  Matthew  of  West- 
minster confirms  this  story  as  to  the  name  Beorn  and  his 
inviting  the  Danes,  but  represents  him  as  huntsman  of  Ead- 
mund,  King  of  the  East-Angles  ;  and  the  "  Liber  Vitae," 
which  presents  to  us — almost  the  last,  amongst  the  Kings 
and  princes,  followed  by  Uoena?h  King  of  the  Picts,  a.d.  868 
to  871 — the  names  of  jB^o^'wand  Ecgberct,  who  was  actually 
Osberht*s  successor  in  Bernicia,  seems  to  supply  an  ad<H- 
tional  confirmation  as  to  the  name.  On  account  of  the  dis- 
covery at  Hexham,  some  years  ago,  of  a  coin  with  the  legend 
BARNRED  RE,  I  have  hitherto  supposed  that  his  complete 
name  was  Beornred  ;  but  a  passage  in  the  Annals  of  Ros- 
kild,  which  speak  of  two  other  Kings,  Denwolf  and  Berrwolf* 
escaping  from  the  battle  in  which  Osberht  and  ^lle  fell, 
convinces  me  that  his  name  was  Beorn wulf;  and  the  Corpus 
Christi  Cambridge  MS.  cxxxix.,  which  speaks  of  ^rnulf  or 
Arnulf,  as  a  sea-faring  merchant,  in  terms  which  clearly  show 
that  he  is  the  person  intended  by  Gaimar  and  the  rest,  may 
be  considered  as  confirming  this,  though  the  initial  is  dropped. 
It  is  important,  too,  that  this  MS.  makes  iElle,  not  Osberht, 
the  criminal  ;  for,  whatever  the  offence  might  be  which  led 
to  Osberht's  deposition,  or  the  disaffected  setting  up  a  rival 
King,  the  length  of  time  which  elapsed  between  -/Elle's  usur- 
pation and  the  coming  of  the  Danes,  tends  to  the  discredit 
of  the  story  as  far  as  Osberht  is  concerned.  A.D.  867  (ac- 
cording to  Simeon  of  Durham)  was  the  fifth  year  of  ^EUe  ; 
when,  therefore,  the  Danes  landed  in  East  Anglia,  in  the 
preceding  year,  he  had  been  reigning  three  full  years.  He 
certainly  was  the  object  of  their  coming,  though  for  a  diffe- 
rent cause.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  for 
doubting  the  substantial  truth  of  the  Norse  Saga,  which  tells 
us  that  Eagnar  Lothbrog,  driven  by  a  storm  on  the  Northum- 
brian coast,  fell  into  the  hands  of  iElle,  and  perished  in  a 
dungeon  by  the  bites  of  venomous  serpents,  by  his  command  ; 
and  that  his  sons  resolved  on  vengeance  the  moment  they 
heard  the  news.  Amongst  other  dates,  which  are  either  im- 
probable or  impossible,  there  is  one  for  the  death  of  Ragnar 

*  See  Appendix  A. 
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wliich  is  exactly  accordant  with  those  of  our  history,  a.d. 
8^)5.^  For  it  was  in  the  following  year  that  his  sons  ianded 
in  East  Anglia  ;  late  in  the  year,  apparently,  for  it  is  said 
immediately  "  they  took  up  their  winter  quarters,  and  there 
were  they  horsed/'  This  explains  why  they  did  not  land  in 
Northumbria ;  for  want  of  horses  they  would  have  been  at 
a  disadvantage,  there.  They  spent  the  winter  in  peace,  and 
early  in  the  spring  they  crossed  the  Humber  and  occupied 
York.  But  Guthrum,  to  whom  Beornwulf  made  his  appeal, 
was  not  one  of  the  sons  of  Ragnar.  As  he  is  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  their  proceedings  in  868,  he  either  accom- 
panied or  followed  them  ;  but  the  original  motive  of  his 
coming  might  be,  as  two  independent  stories  appear  to  repre- 
sent it,  the  taking  up  Beornwulfs  quarrel,  and  so  distinct 
from  theirs.  Then  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  outrage 
which  occasioned  it,  could  have  been  committed  so  far  back 
as  A.D.  863. 

They  landed  in  East  Anglia,  but  the  Northumbrians  knew 
for  whom  the  scourge  was  prepared  ;  "  and  they,  late  in  the 
year"  (it  was  still  a.d.  866,  for  those  who  reckoned  March  25 
the  beginning  of  a  new  year),  "returned  to  that  (resolve) 
that  they  would  fight  against  the  army,  and  therefore  they 
gathered  a  great  force,  and  sought  the  army  at  Eoforwic- 
ceaster." 

We  may  believe  that  there  were  three  parties  in  North- 
umbria ;  that  of  Beornwulf,  (with  whom  Denewulf  might  be 
associated),  in  alliance  with  the  Danes,  and  the  means  of 
their  getting  possession  of  York  without  a  struggle  ;  that  of 
-^lle,  against  whom  their  vengeance  was  directed ;  and  that 
of  Osberht.  The  presence  of  the  common  enemy  had  the 
effect  of  uniting  the  two  last ;  the  silence  of  our  annalists 
with  regard  to  the  fii*st  is  quite  intelligible,  if  they  were 
regarded  as  having  been,  as  almost  certainly  they  were,  in 
league  with  the  invaders ;  and,  if  they  entered  into  the 
league  to  oppose  them,  their  adherence  thereto  might  not  be 
sincere,  for  they  deserted  in  tiie  hour  of  trial.  To  the  two 
last  only,  Asser — contemporary  with  the  compilation  of  the 
English  Chronicle,  and  of  equal  authority  for  the  events  of 

'  Seei^/j>/)^/i/x;r^,  ii.31.  ItiBcei-tain  that  English     and     Iriah     annals     with    the 

Ragnar  was  the  leader  of  tiie   Norsemen  *'  Lothhrokar  Quitha*'  enables  us  to  trace 

who  visited   Paris,  a.  d.  845 ;  and.  with  his  career  with  tolerable  satisfactiou. 
th.H  date  for  a  bane,  coui|»arisun  of  the 
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tills  time — alludes  in  his  more  circumstantial  narrative  : — 
"  Consilio  divino  et  optimatum  adminiculo,  pro  communi 
utilitate,  discordi&  ill&  aliquantulum  sedat4,  Osbyrht  et  -^lla, 
adunatis  viribus,  congregatoque  exercitu,  Eboracum  adeunt." 

We  will  allow  him  to  continue  the  story,  as  he  supplies 
important  matter  with  regard  to  tlie  defences  of  York,  which 
Mr.  Clarke  has  overlooked  in  his  learned  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject, published  in  our  Journal.^  Such  defences,  as  York 
possessed  at  the  time,  were  destroyed,  not  by  the  invading 
Danes,  but  by  the  Northumbrians  themselves. 

"  Pagani  confestim  fngam  arripiunt,  et  intra  urbis  moenia 
se  defendere  piocurant ;  quorum  fugam  et  pavorem  Christiani 
cernentes,  etiam  intra  urbis  moenia  eos  persequi,  et  murum 
frangere  instituunt :  quod  et  fecerunt  ;  non  enim  tunc  adhuc 
ilia  civitas  firmos  et  stabilitos  muros  illis  temporibus  habebat ; 
cumque  Christiani  murum,  ut  proposuerant,  fregissent,  et 
eoruin  magna  pars  in  civitatem  simul  cum  Paganis  intrasset, 
Pagani  dolore  et  necessitate  compulsi,  super  eos  atrociter 
irrumpunt,  caedunt,  fugant,  prosternunt  intra  et  extra." 

"  The  Kings  were  both  slain,"  says  the  English  Chronicle, 
"  and  the  rest  made  peace  with  the  army."  So  also  says  Asser; 
and  the  Annals  of  Roskild,  which  name  the  two  other  Kings,  of 
whom  our  own  say  nothing® — "reges  Northumbrorum  lelle 
atque  Osbertus,  ceciderunt,  ac  Den  wolf  et  Berrwolf  de  praelio 
fugerunt " — speak  also  of  but  one  battle  ;  so  that  I  think  we 
must  discard  the  story,  which  Gaimar  and  John  of  Bromton 
tell  us,  of  iElle's  having  been  engaged  in  hunting  whilst  the 
battle  was  being  fought  at  York,  and  having  fallen  in  another 
battle.  The  peace  which  followe4  would  secure  funeral 
lionours  for  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  the  erection  of  a  cross 
to  the  memory  of  each  King.  Gaimar  speaks  particularly  of 
yElle's  cross  ;  this  very  probably  was  Osberht's,  and  so  has 
great  historical  interest  for  us.  It  is  important  to  note  the 
precise  date  of  the  battle,  supplied  by  Simeon  of  Durham  ; 
'xii  Kal.  Aprilis,  feria  sexta,  ante  Dominicam  Palmarum," 
i.e.,  Friday,  21st  March,  867.  This  would  be  "  late  in  the 
year  "  866,  with  those  who  followed  the  reckoning  above 
alluded  to. 

"  Vol.  ii.  14.  similarity  of  r  and  n  in  Bome  MSS.,  the 

'  The  spelling  IKlle  has  originated,  of  Ruahworth  Qosf^els  for  example.     I'hese 

c<»ur8c,in  IE  expressing  the  diphthong^,  seem  to  be  indications  that  the  Roskild 

like  Nennius* /^i^mmc^A  for  RarnmcUh.  annalist  was  indebted  for  bis  information 

The  r  for  n  in  Berrwolf  arii»cs  from  the  to  a  MS.  written  in  England. 


Vol.  IV. 
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The  writer  of  the  C.  C.  C.  MS.  says  that  iErnulf  lived  at 
York,  in  Oiisegate,  near  the  bridge,  but  that  his  wife  retired 
to  a  property  of  her  own,  at  Beckwith,  18  miles  distant, 
when  he  went  abroad  on  business  ;  and  that  iElle  had  a 
residence  at  ^lleswrd,  6  miles  therefrom,  and  24  from 
York.  Beckwith  is  nearly  19^  west  of  York,  and  6  miles 
therefrom,  west  by  south,  there  is  a  place  called  The  Ellers, 
which  is  probably  what  is  intended. 

Of  scarcely  inferior  interest  are  the  inscriptions  on  I.  and 
11. — monuments  so  Hke  one  another,  that  but  a  few  years  at 
most  can  be  the  difference  of  their  age.  The  probably  high 
rank  of  the  individual  who  is  commemorated  by  the  former, 
and  the  extraordinary  care  which  appears  to  have  been  taken 
of  the  latter,  preclude  the  idea  that  the  poverty  of  ornament 
on  both  was  a  necessity  of  poverty  of  circumstances  ;  and  the 
peculiar  character  of  both,  and  the  new  words  they  contain, 
invest  them  with  an  especial  value. 

I.  This  inscription  is  written  in  tolerably  regular  runes ; 
but,  owing  partly  to  a  flaw  in  the  stone,  and  more  to  long 
exposure  to  weather,  it  is  not  very  legible.  The  reading, 
however,  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  third  line,  is  certain,  the 
Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler  and  1  having  read  it,  independently,  alike 
so  far  ;  with  respect  to  the  last  word  we  differ.     It  is 

•J^EDELBE 
RCHT  :  SETTiEFTE 
REDELWINI   :  DRE    ING. 

There  is  part  of  another  rune,  where  the  edge  of  the  stone 
breaks  off, 

"  ^<  Ethelbercht  set  after  Ethelwini  a  dring." 

The  writer  began  too  boldly,  and  found,  after  he  had 
entered  on  the  second  line,  that  the  space  would  not  suffice 
for  what  he  had  to  write  ;  so  he  crowded  the  following  runes, 
and  made  j^sc  do  double  duty  as  the  final  of  settee,  and  the 
initial  of  after  ;  and,  when  he  came  to  the  end,  joined  Dceg 
and  R{eda,  making  the  second  vertical  score  of  the  former 
common  to  both,  and  further  united  the  two  vertical  scores, 
so  as  to  get  Ethel ;  but  still  was  obliged  to  write  Is  and  Ing 
beyond  the  marginal  line.  Thus  the  last  word  is  Dering  or 
Dreing,  The  transverse  scores  of  tlic  D(P(],  though  faint,  are 
clear  ;  and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the  character- 

1    r  2 
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istic  scores  of  some  other  runes  in  this  inscription,  which  we 
can  only  restore  as  above,  because  it  is  impossible  to  restore 
them  otherwise.  There  are  but  two  vertical  scores  visible 
where  I  have  written  CH,  but  these  are  too  far  apart  to  allow 
of  ray  reading  simpl}-^  h  ;  and  between  them,  just  where  the 
first  score  of  Hcegil  should  be,  the  flaw  in  the  stone  is  most 
serious.  The  llev.  J.  T.  Fowler  reads  ora,  in  place  of  dreino. 
This  word  seems  to  me  senseless  without  pro  anima,  or 
something  of  the  kind  following  ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  the 
writer  of  such  an  inscription  beginning  a  fresh  sentence, 
which  ora  jrro  animd  would  be,  when  he  manifestly  had  not 
room  for  the  first  word.  An  addition  such  as  I  read,  a  title 
of  the  deceased,  intended  from  the  first,  and  part  of  the 
sentence,  might  well  be  crowded  in  thus,  when  room  was 
wanting.  For  my  part  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  first 
letter  is  d  ;  I  see  it  clearly  whenever  I  take  up  the  casts. 
As  for  the  hig,  I  saw  it  first  in  a  rubbing  which  Mr.  Fowler 
sent  me,  and  paper  impressions  aiid  plaster  casts  since  re- 
ceived have  only  confirmed  it. 

II.  This  is  perfectly  clear  and  sharp,  not  a  rune  doubtful. 
Mr.  Edwards  ascribes  this  extraordinary  state  of  preserva- 
tion to  its  having  been  covered,  very  long  ago,  with  several 
coats  of  whitewash  from  time  to  time,  and  so  probably  kept 
in  the  church.  This  care  for  its  preservation  must  cer- 
tainly be  dated  very  far  back,  for  other  fragments  of  similar 
memorials  were  only  considered  good  enough  for  building 
materials,  in  the  15th  century.  But  the  writer  of  this  in- 
scription was  not  so  skilful  in  the  use  of  his  graver,  as  his 
predecessor,  the  writer  of  I.  The  weakness  of  his  scores  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  terrible  slips  he  has  made,  especially  in 
the  last  rune  of  the  first  line,  show  that  he  began  his  scores 
from  the  bottom,  and  pushed  his  graver  forwards ;  the 
scores,  too,  are  unequal,  and  the  runes  badly  formed.  The 
accidental  injuries  at  the  beginning  and  end  are  probably 
quite  recent.     The  reading  is 

^^eadred 

ISETEiEFTE 
BATE  INNE 

"  >b  Eadred  set  after  Eata  a  hermit." 
The  initial  cross  is  not  of  the  usual  form,  but  a  Calvary  cross 


^. 
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raised  on  a  plinth  ;  no  other  instance  of  this  has  been  ob- 
served in  our  inscriptions.  Beneath  the  Sigil  in  the  second 
line  there  is  a  short  score,  evidently  intentional,  as  clearly 
defined  as  any  of  the  others.  The  fourth  rune  of  the  third 
hne  is  11.5  of  the  futhorc.  In  a  Northumbrian  copy  of  the 
futhorc,  MS.  Salisb.  140,  at  Vienna,  its  name  is  Ih;  when- 
ever, therefore,  1  meet  with  it  in  a  Northumbrian  inscrip- 
tion, I  have  authority  for  giving  to  it  an  i  sound,  none  for 
any  other.  In  a  MS.  of  Isidor,  at  Brussels,  155,  and  in  a 
MS.  at  S.  Gallon,  it  has  the  same  name,  and  of  course  the 
same  value.  In  a  Cottonian  MS.,  Galba,  A.  2,  it  is  Eth 
(probably  for  Ech),  which  would  give  an  e  sound ;  and  in 
another,  Otho,  B.  10,  it  is^Eoh,  which  would  give  eo;  but 
these  MSS.  belong  to  South  England,  and  consequently  have 
no  weight  against  the  Vienna  MS.,  when  the  reading  of  a 
Northumbrian  inscription  is  concerned.  At  Ruthwell  this 
rune  makes  a  diphthong  with  e,  in  the  word  (slmeittig ;  and  on 
Domgisl's  casket  it  occurs  twice  in  the  word  drigith.  Unfor- 
tunately the  Southumbrian  kingdoms  have  not  produced  as 
yet  a  single  monument  to  justify  the  value  e  or  eo ;  on  the 
Dover  tombstone,  the  only  Southern  monument  which  pre- 
sents it,  it  must  certainly  be  read  i  in  the  name  Gisilheard ; 
for  Geosilheard  would  be  as  anomalous  as  celmeeottig  or 
dreogeoth. 

The  word  isete  is  very  remarkable.  It  is  an  indication 
that  the  usual  prefix  ge  or  gi  was  occasionally  pronounced  i ; 
for  here  we  have  an  isete  some  centuries  earlier  than  the 
iwrocte  of  the  Bridekirk  font  inscription.  This  prefix,  (with 
dialectic  variants),  is  common  to  all  the  Teutonic  dialects, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Norse,  in  which  the  only 
trace  of  it  is  preserved  in  a  few  words,  such  as  glikr  =  0.^. 
gelic,  Germ,  ^leich  "  like."  Yet,  by  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence, at  the  very  time  I  am  engaged  in  the  study  of  this, 
my  friend  Prof.  Stephens  has  communicated  to  me  the 
following  extremely  precious  Old  Norse  inscription,  recently 
found  at  Freerslev,  near  Fredenborg,  in  the  isle  of  Sealand. 
Here  we  have  two  instances  of  it,  under  the  i  form,  in  the 
words  iwucu  and  igraf;  and  this  inscription,  for  reasons  to  be 
stated  in  the  Appendix,  I  refer  to  the  7th  century  ending,  or 
8th  commencing,  a  little  earlier  than  what  I  regard  as  the  date 
of  that  under  discussion.  I  supply  a  few  letters,  necessary 
to  complete  some  words. 
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IN  UK  NUN 
IT  ASCWULF  Sa[mAN]i 
IWUCU  A  FT  A 
AR-RUNaR  DISI 
ASLAIKIA  RAISTI  STAIN 
IQRAF  AISINAR 


In  and  Nun 

moreover  Ascwulf  together 
awoke  after 
honour-runes  these. 
Aslaikia  raised  stone. 
Aisinar  graved. 


i.e.,  "  These  runes  of  honour  originated  after  In,  Nun,  and 
Ascwulf." 

In  this  respect,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  Freerslev  monument 
is  unique  in  Scandinavia,  as  ours  in  England,  of  which  it  is 
an  illustration,  as  valuable  as  its  discovery  is  opportune. 
jEfte  too,  for  cefter,  resembling  the  Gothic  afla,  afatay  in  an 
inscription  at  Istaby,  Bleking,  Sweden,  and  afta  on  this 
from  Freerslev,  occurs  here  for  the  first  time  on  an  English 
monument. 

Eate  and  inne  are  datives  from  nominatives  in — a.  For 
such  nominatives  the  oblique-case-endings  are — an  in  the 
Southeiii  dialects ;  but  the  Northumbrian  monuments,  and 
the  glosses,  with  one  exception,  have  the  genitive — (bs^  or 
— es,  and  the  dative — ^,  or — e.  The  exception  is  Farmon's 
gloss  of  S.  Matthew's  Gospel.  Now  Farmou  was  priest  at 
Harewood,  and  intended  to  have  glossed  all  the  four  Gospels  ; 
but  the  fact  that  his  gloss  of  S.  Matthew  presents  this,  and 
other  striking  deviations  from  the  rules  of  Northumbrian 
grammar,  as  deduced  from  undoubted  authorities,  affords  a 
fair  presumption  that  he  was  not  of  Northumbrian  origin  ; 
and  suggests  that  he  might  be,  as  his  name  seemsto  imply, 
a  peregrinus,^  whose  zeal  prompted  him  to  translate  tiie 
Gospels  for  the  instruction  of  the  Wharfdale  folk,  amongst 
whom  he  had  settled  ;  and  we  may  believe  that  he  em- 
ployed Owun,  a  man  more  familiar  with  Northumbrian 
speech,  to  complete  for  him  the  good  work  he  had  begun, 
when  he  found  his  own  dialect  not  fitted  for  his  flock. 

The  monumental  formula,  with  which  we  have  been  hitherto 


^  Hia  name  was  Pxmnon  or  Farmon. 
He  writes  it  Far — with  the  rune  of 
which  the  name  is  vion  in  the  Northum- 
brian futhorc  The  editor  of  the  later 
vohimes  of  the  Lindisfame  and  Rush- 
worth  (jlospels,  (Surteea  Society,  vols.  39, 
43,  A^\  has  not  observed  that  Fctrmen,  in 
Owun's  colophon,  is  the  dative  of  Farmortj 
nor   that    JJacregiiU    is    the    dative    of 


Macregal  in  the  colophon, — **  Macregol 
dipincxit  hoc  euangelium  :  quicunque 
legerit  et  intellegerit  iaUan  narrationem 
orat  proMacreguil  scriptori," — which  he 
has  strangely  misread.  Now  Fara  is 
"traveller,"  mon  "man."  Hence  I  ven- 
ture to  interpret  his  name  **  peregrinus.'* 
For  additional  notes  about  him  and  his 
book,  see  Appendix  C. 
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most  familiar, — conceived  in  rhyming  couplets,  which  set  forth 
the  names  of  the  raiser  of  the  becun,  and  of  the  deceased, 
with  their  kinship  or  the  rank  of  the  latter,  and  ask  prayers 
for  the  soul's  repose, — seems  to  have  prevailed  through  the 
whole  of  Northumbria,  from  Tynedale  at  any  rate  to  the 
valley  of  the  Calder.  But  here  we  have  a  formula  quite 
new,  and  very  simple.  Though  the  similarity  of  the  names 
in  each  iustance — Ethelbercht  and  Ethelwini^  Eadred  and 
Eata — is  such  as  to  suggest  the  probability  of  kindred,  it 
is  still  not  stated  ;  the  omission  of  the  usual  asking  prayer 
for  the  soul  is  very  remarkable  ;  and  the  name  of  the 
deceased  is  followed  in  each  case  by  a  title,  expressing  his 
condition  in  life.     These  titles  deserve  particular  notice. 

Ethelwine's  was  dring}^  This  word  is  so  unusual  in  old 
English  writiugs  that  when  it  does  occur  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Danish  origin.  For  my  part  I  do  not  feel 
disposed  to  give  up  to  our  Scandinavian  cousins,  and  they 
are  too  honest  to  claim,  the  exclusive  right  to  any  part  of 
our  common  inheritance.  Through  the  kindness  of  my 
friend  Prof  Stephens,  I  possess  a  copy  of  **  Collectanea  Anglo- 
Saxonica,''  presented  by  the  author,  Ludvig  Christian  Miiller, 
a  Dane,  to  his  friend,  Finna  Magnusen,  an  Icelander,  and 
enriched  with  marginal  notes  by  the  latter.  Neither  of 
these  learned  scholars  makes  any  claim  to  dring,  which 
occurs  in  the  glossary  ;  the  author  simply  compares  it,  as  he 
does  other  old  English  words,  with  its  correspondents  in  the 
Scandinavian  dialects.  It  is  most  probably  of  common 
origin  with  dr^ogaUy  "  to  endure,''  from  the  Sanscrit  stem 
dhri.  The  only  instance  that  occurs  to  me  of  its  use  in  an 
Old  English  Saga  is  in  the  now  lost  fragment  which  spoke 
of  the  death  of  Byrhtnoth. 

Forlet  tha  drenga  sixm  Let  then  one  of  the  drengs 

daroth  of  handa  spear  from  hand 

fleogan  of  folman  fly  from  (ist, 

thaet  se  td  forth  gewat  that  it  all  forth  went 

thurh  thone  aethelan  through  the  noble 

JEthelraedes  thegen  thegen  of  -^thelraed. 

This  was  in  Essex,  and  the  passage  may  be  regarded  as 

*<>  During  for  dring  would  be  like  wi/H/      might  be  a  fuller  form  of  drinij;  80  that 
for    tr,jl/  ou   Dumgidl'd   coakut ;    drtiiuj      either  can  be  accounted  for. 
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evidence  of  the  currency  of  the  word  in  that  part  of  England, 
at  the  close  of  the  10th  century. 

Drenglies  are  noticed  in  the  "Dora  Boc"  in  Northum- 
berland and  South  Lancashire.  Lappenberg  supposes  them 
a  class  of  half-freemen,  because  they  were  vassals  of  feudal 
lords,  not  adverting  to  the  fact  that  the  noblest  of  English 
race  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  vassalage  to  Norman  usurpers, 
when  that  record  was  compiled. 

Later  still,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  use  of  this 
word,  and  of  the  senses  which  were  attached  to  it,  in 
Worcestershire,  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  in  the 
noble  poem  of  Layamon,  itself  more  voluminous  than  the 
whole  aggregate  of  English  poetry  anterior  to  a.d.  1066. 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  denote  a  warrior  simply,  sometimes 
certainly  those  who  were  of  noble  race,  most  frequently  the 
rank  of  Cyninges-thegen  ;^^  and,  by  application  of  the  ideas 
of  the  state  militant  to  the  church  militant,  we  have  one 
instance  of  a  bishop  styled  Godes  thringe}^ 

The  author  of  the  later  recension  of  this  poem,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  East  Leicestershire,  uses  the  word 
only  once  for  about  a  score  in  the  original ;  usually  sup- 
presses the  passages  which  contain  it ;  in  other  places  sub- 
stitutes some  other  word  for  it,  kempes}^  folk}^  eorl  (for 
hehMe  thringe)}^  Thus,  whilst  it  was  common  in  Worcester- 
shire, a  purely  EngHsh  district,  it  had  fallen  into  disuse  in 
Leicestershire,  a  district  in  which  Danish  influence  un- 
doubtedly prevailed,  down  to  the  11th  century ,^^  and  per- 
haps later. 

In  the  Old  Norse  inscriptions,  this  word  always  seems  to 
imply  a  distinguished  warrior,  a  warrior  of  rank  ;  it  was  in 
fact  the  equivalent  of  the  later  "knight,"  designating  an 

"  There  weoren  nige  thusende  Tha  wunede  beyeonde  there  Hunbre, 

thringea  northerne  of  Hengestes  cunne, 

islagen  i  than  daciyc  1.  31740.2  in  than  north  ende 

Androgien  wea  ther  king, 
under  him  wes  moni  bach  driug. 

1.  12712.  3 


Whar  beoth  mine  cnihtes  ? 
Fare  we  swithe  to  thare  803 
Bele  mine  dranches  !  1.  4523.  5 


Vortigem  bade  Hengest  his  dreng 
geven  him  that  maidc  childc. 

1.  14377  8. 


drenches  eume  sixe. 

L  28980. 3 

the  hatieth  kinges 
eorlcs  and  thringes. 

1.  14460.  I 

^'^  Line  16981. 
"     ,,     4525. 
'^     „     10370. 
>^     „     6725. 

'^  Leicester  was  one  of  the  five  Danibh 
burghs. 
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order  of  military  nobility  ;  and  the  rarity  of  its  occurrence 
in  the  few  remains  of  English  lore,  invests  with  an  especial 
value  the  monument  which  has  preserved  for  us  an  example 
of  its  use,  far  earlier  than  the  date  of  the  first  descent  of  the 
Northmen  on  our  coasts. 

Eata's  title  was  inna.  This  word  is  quite  new,  but  its 
correlatives  leave  little  doubt  as  to  its  meaning.  From  the 
preposition  in  we  have  innan  "  to  enter,"  inn  inne  "  a 
chamber,"  " house,"  "  inn,"  and  ewnwny,  "a dwelling."  Con- 
sequently inna  would  be  "  one  who  abides  within,"  "  one  who 
goes  not  out."  Such  were  S.  Guthlac,  S.  Cuthberht,  and 
others,  recluses,  who  built  for  themselves  enclosures,  beyond 
which  they  did  not  allow  themselves  to  wander.  I  thought 
at  first  that  inna  might  mean  "  an  innkeeper  ;"  and  it  was 
not  until  after  I  had  divined  what  I  conceived  to  be  its  true 
meaning,  that  I  recollected  that  there  was  an  Eata,  who 
lived  at  the  very  time  to  which  I  referred  this  monument ; 
and  who  is  mentioned  under  circumstances  which  render  it 
piobable  that  he  was  a  hermit.  In  the  margin  of  Simeon 
of  Durham,  s.  a.  752,  we  read, — 

"  Eata  obiit  in  Craic  apud  Eboracum." 

A  later  notice,  in  the  body  of  the  MS.,  relating  to  a  distinct 
personage,  s.  a.  767,  throws  some  light  on  this, — 

''  Etha  anachoreta  feliciter  in  Cric  obiit,  qui  locus  distat 
ab  Eborac^  civitate  X  miliariis.'' 

These  and  other  obituary  notices,  of  persons  politically 
insignificant,  in  Simeon's  "  Historia,"  are  doubtless  derived 
from  calendars  of  the  Church  of  Durham,  and  most  of  them 
accordingly  appear  in  the  "  Liber  Vitae."  Such  personages 
only  would  be  thus  noticed  as  were  held  in  high  esteem  on 
account  of  hoHness  of  life  ;  and  such  notices  would  necessarily 
be  very  brief,  as  in  existing  calendars  they  are  found  to  be ; 
in  such  terms  as  these,  perhaps, — 

**  Eata  obiit  in  Craic  ;" 

*'  Echa*^  anachoreta  feliciter  in  Craic  obiit \' 


*^  For  Etha  we  must  certaiuly  read 
Echa^  because  Eoclui  uccurd  amougst  the 
auchoritea  in  the  **  Liber  Vitae,"  fol.  16, 
four  lines  below  Balth4irCf  whose  obit 
Simeon  records  B.a.  756 ;  and  is  honour^ 
by  a  particular  notice  in  Alcwine's  poem, 
' '  Do  Sanctis  et  Pontificibus  Eboracensis 
Kcclesise"  :  — 


Claruit    his    etiam    venerabilis    Echa 

diebus, 
Anachoreta  sacer,  eremi  secreta  secutus, 
Terrenes   fugiens  jam   corpore   castus 

honores, 
Ut  cum  rege  Deo  coolestes  possit  habere, 
Angelicam  terris  vitam  devotus  agendo. 
Multa  prophetali  predixit  mente  futura. 
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and  the  chroniclers  made  such  additions  as  seemed  good  to 
them. 

A  hermitage  once  established  was  usually  occupied  by  a 
succession  of  hermits.  In  the  life  of  S.  Guthlac,  the  enquiry 
of  the  Abbess  Ecgburh, — "  Who  should  be  the  keeper  of  the 
place  after  him  ? " — is  recorded  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course 
that  there  should  be  such  a  succession  ;  and  such  there  was 
also  in  S.  Cuthberht's  hermitage  at  Fame.  Here  these  suc- 
cessive notices  of  persons  dying  at  Craic,  one  of  whom  is 
specified  as  an  anchoret,  suggest  that  the  other  was  also, 
and  that  they  were  successive  occupants  of  the  same  cell. 

Now  we  ought  to  find  this  Eata,  whose  name  certainly 
comes  to  us  from  a  Durham  source,  in  the  "  Liber  Vitae ;" 
and  between  Her ef rid  and  Balthere,  who  died  in  a.d.  747 
and  756  respectively,^®  we  have  the  names  ^thuini  and 
Eadhelm.  After  what  I  have  said  in  a  former  paper,  as  to 
simple  and  compound  names  being  borne  by  the  same  person, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  Eadhelm  as  the  full 
name  of  Eata,  and  the  presence  of  Eata  under  this  fuller 
form  in  that  invaluable  record.  That  it  is  so  is  rendered 
almost  certain  by  the  name  which  precedes  it ;  for  the  abbre- 
viation ^th  for  JEthel,  as  if  a  slurred  pronunciation,  is  by  no 
means  unusual  ;^^  and  so, — as  we  have  before  us  two  monu- 
ments of  Ethelwine  and  of  Eata,  so  closely  resembling  one 
the  other,  that  we  could  readily  believe  them  the  work  of 
the  same  sculptor,  (although  diflFerent  hands  must  have 
written  their  inscriptions), — we  have  in  immediate  sequence, 
in  the  interval  between  a.d.  747  and  756,  ^thuini  [/Ethe- 
luini)  and  Eadhelm  [Eata)  in  the  **  Liber  Vitse."  It  would 
seem  then  that  Ethelwine  was  one  who  had  abandoned  the 
warrior's  life,  and  devoted  himself  to  seclusion ;  or  perhaps 
we  may  understand  dring  here  in  the  sense  in  which  S. 
Guthlac  is  called  Godcs  cempa,  Cristes  cewpa^  (there  being 
no  room  for  another  word). 

As  hermits  were  by  no  means  numerous  in  the  age  to  which 


w  •»  Anno  DCCXLVII.  Herefridus  vir 
Deiobiit.** — Chronological  notes  appended 
to  Ven.  Btcda's  -  Hist.  Eccles." 

»'  Anno  DCCLVI.  Balthere  anachorita 
Tiam  sanctorum  patrum  est  secutus." — 
Siin.  Dunelm. 

"  Take  for  example  the  names  of 
i^^thelraxl,  King  of  the  West  Saxoui?,  and 
bis  couteuiporary  and   nauie«ake,  Arch- 


bishop of  Canterbury.  In  MS.  A.  of  the 
Knglish  Chronicle,  written  whilst  both 
were  Uving,  the  former  is  called  uni- 
formly Ethcrcd  or  j£thered,  the  latter 
ALtheired  ;  whilst  on  their  coins  the  prac- 
tice is  exactly  reversed,  the  former  being 
.E(  he  I  red  or  Kfhelnd  (once  only  Edered), 
the  latter  EUicrcd. 
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these  monuments  belong,  (26  only,  by  the  side  of  78  <abbots, 
being  named  in  the  "  Liber  Vitae  "),  the  possibility  of  the 
identity  of  our  Eata  with  the  chronicled  hermit  of  a.d.  752, 
suggested  the  enquiry  whether  his  Craic  could  have  been  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thornhill,  before  I  discovered  the  cor- 
roborative circumstances  with  regard  to  Ethelwine.  Doubt- 
less Crayke,  near  Easingwold,  is  intended  by  what  appear  to 
be  Simeon's  additions,  "  apud  Eboracum,"  '*  qui  locus  distat 
ab  Eboraca  civitate  X  miliariis  ; "  but,  in  ray  '*  Essay  on  the 
Coins  of  the  Danish  Kings  of  Northumbria,"  I  have  shown 
reasons  for  distrusting  Simeon's  additions  to  the  authorities 
that  were  before  him.  Referring  to  the  map,  I  found,  not 
indeed  Craic,  but  its  synonyme.  Crow,  marking  a  district 
west  of  Thornhill  of  about  2  miles  in  extent, — Crow  royd 
1^,  Crow  croft  2^,  Crow  wood  3,  Crow  royd  wood  3^  miles 
distant.  Ancient  local  names  have  been  occasionally  replaced 
by  their  equivalents ;  ex.  gr.  the  Earnances  of  Beowulf  is 
now  represented  by  Eaglescliff,  and  so  this  Crow  may  well 
represent  an  ancient  Craic, 

In  the  struggle  for  life,  amongst  the  old  names  of  the 
crow,  crake  seems  to  have  been  particularly  unfortunate. 
Another  century,  perhaps,  may  exterminate  it,  even  in  the 
Yorkshire  dales,  its  last  retreats  in  England.  It  is  as  rare 
with  us  now,  as  Varro  tells  us  that  gracus  (its  representative) 
was  in  Italy  in  his  days.  I  do  not  find  it  applied  to  a  crow 
in  any  of  the  glossaries  published  by  the  Record  Commis- 
sion,^ or  collected  by  Mr.  Wright  for  Mr.  Mayer  ;^^  but  a 
comparison  of  these  glossaries  shows  that  it  was  a  recognised 
synonyme  for  corax ;  nycticora^  being  translated — 

nyght-crake  in  MS.  Reg.  17  cxvii.,  British  Museum. 

nyght-craw  „  MS.penes  J.  Mayer  (Lincolnshire  dialect.)*'" 

naBct-hraBbn  „  MS.  at  Epinal. 

niht-hreefn     „  MS.  Biblioth^que  Royale,  Brussels. 

niht-remn       „  ^Ifric's  Vocabulary. 

nyte-rawyn    „  MS.  penes  Marquis  of  Coiiyngham. 

The  first  of  these  is  probably  of  North  English  origin, 
since  it  contains  several  words  peculiar  to  our  Northern 

^  Appendix  B  to  Mr.  Cooper's  Report.  formerly  belonged  to  Thornton  Alilx*}-. 

**  "A  Volume  of  Vocabularica  *'  (pri-  It  wag  tlien«in  his  posneiiHion ;  exhihit.«fd 

rately  printed,  1857)-  by  hie  perminMion  at  the  Winuheitter  Toti- 

*"-  This  MS.  Mr.  He«leden,  of  Barrow-  gress  of  the  B.A.  ARW»ciation  ;  nftiTwardH 

OD-Uiimber,  informed  me  ^in  184r>)  had  purchaised  by  .Mr.  Mayor. 
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dialects,  "  Night  crow "  is  said  to  be  the  usual  word  in 
Yorkshire  now. 

We  have,  however,  curious  evidence  that  creyke  was  re- 
cognised in  Yorkshire  in  the  middle  age,  at  the  time  when 
the  arms  were  adopted  by  the  family  who  derived  their 
name  from  Creyke,  in  the  description  of  their  arms,  as  cer- 
tified to  Sir  William  Dugdale,  but  borne  long  before  his 
visitation  : — 

"  Per  fess,  argent  and  sable,  a  pale  and  three  creykes 
(alias  Crowes),  counterchanged ;  crest,  a  creyke  (alias  crowe), 
sable,  with  wings  elevated/' 

This  concerns  Central  Yorkshire.  In  our  days  it  survives 
in  Craven,  in  Swaledale,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitby  ; 
and  the  local  names  Cracoe  and  Creyke  have  been  preserved 
in  those  parts  of  our  county  which  have  longest  retained  the 
word  in  their  folk-speech  ;  whilst,  as  I  imagine,  its  early  dis- 
use in  the  West  Riding  occasioned  the  local  name  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thornhill  to  be  changed. 

Teucer,  an  exile  from  his  native  Salamis,  was  assured — 

"  Ambiguam  tellure  nova  Salamina  futuram  ; '' 

and  I  suppose  it  has  in  all  ages  been  quite  natural  for  the 
cadets  of  families,  moving  away  from  ancestral  homes,  to 
bestow  the  dear  old  names  on  their  new  settlements.  Some- 
thing of  this  spirit  may  perhaps  account  for  the  curious  fact, 
that  there  is  the  site  of  an  "  Armitage  chapel "  in  a  "  Crow 
wood,"  midway  between  SpofTorth  and  Wetherby.  Perhaps, 
on  account  of  population  increasing  around,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  the  inna  of  the  hermitage  near  Thornhill 
thought  fit  to  abandon  his  retreat,  and  sought  a  more  se- 
cluded home  elsewhere.  At  any  rate  these  names  seem  to 
connect  Craic  and  its  anchorets  with  what  I  have  noticed 
about  Thornhill. 

And  now,  perhaps,  we  may  be  able  to  account  for  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  these  monuments,  above  adverted 
to.  The  deficiency  of  ornament  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
memorials  of  those  who  had  secluded  themselves  from  the 
world  to  lead  lives  of  absolute  poverty,  and  rigid  self-denial. 
The  absence  of  a  request  for  prayers  for  the  souls  repose 
may  be  accounted  for  by  parallel  instances  in  later  times,  of 
which  it  will  suffice  to  specify  one.  In  the  Chapter-house  at 
Fountains,  the  epitaphs  of  the  abbots  follow  one  formula, 
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"  Hie  iacet  N.  abbas  de  Fontibus."  A  request  for  prayers 
was  needless  there,  where  at  each  meeting  of  the  community, 
morning  and  evening,  a  special  commemoration  of  its  de- 
parted members  was  part  of  the  rule  ;  whilst  in  a  church  or 
cemetery,  which  might  be  visited  by  those  who  were  not 
bound  to  such  observance,  or  on  the  monuments  of  those 
who  were  not  aggregated  to  such  community,  such  a  request, 
in  one  form  or  another,  would  be  appropriate  in  epitaphs. 
So  I  would  suppose  that  the  burial  place,  in  which  these 
monuments  were  set  up,  belonged  to  a  religious  com- 
munity. 

The  memory  of  Eata,  probably,  was  held  in  particular 
veneration,  and  on  this  account  was  named  in  the  Calendar 
whence  the  record  was  transferred  to  Simeon's  Chronicle,  as 
that  of  Echa  was,  later.  On  this  account,  too,  his  monu- 
ment might  be  preserved  within  the  church,  and  so  has 
come  down  to  us,  broken  indeed,  but  scarcely  injured  at  all 
by  the  tooth  of  Time.  So  the  stone  cross  of  S.  ^Ethelwald, 
first  raised  at  Lindisfarne,  was  carried  about  by  the  brethren 
in  their  weary  wanderings  from  place  to  place,  until  at 
length  it  found  a  home  at  Durham,  and  there  remained 
venerated  for  his  sake,  until  the  reign  of  the  sacrilegious 
spoiler. 

Having  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  story  in  the  C.  C.  C. 
MS.,  and  to  its  superior  trustworthiness,  as  fixing  on  ^lle 
the  guilt  of  the  crime  which  other  writers  have  laid  to  the 
charge  of  Osberht,  it  has  occurred  to  me  (whilst  revising 
proofs),  that  I  ought  to  lay  before  my  readers  the  character 
of  its  evidence,  and  the  grounds  on  which  it  may  be  accepted 
as  a  true  statement  of  facts.  This  I  have  done  in  an  addi- 
tion (D)  to  my  Appendix. 


APPENDIX. 

A.  Having  made,  in  my  "  Essay  on  the  Coins  of  the  Danish 
Kings  of  Northhumbria,"  their  history  a  particular  study,  and 
having  endeavoured  faithfully  to  compare  all  the  documents 
I  could  find  relating  thereto,  I  cannot  account  for  my  having 
so  long  overlooked  the  important  evidence  which  this  pas- 
sage of  the  *  Annals  of  Roskild  '  supplies.     Now  that  I  am 
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satisfied  on  their  evidence,  compared  with  that  of  the  C.C.C. 
MS.,  that  the  full  name  of  Beorn  was  Beornwulf,  I  can  no 
longer  claim  a  home  in  Northumbria  for  the  Hexham  coin, 
on  any  other  ground  than  that  it  was  found  there,  and 
alone  ;  therefore  probably  lost  by  some  private  person,  and 
so  current  money  of  that  district.  Had  it  formed  part  of  a 
hoard,  like  that  at  Cuerdale,  collected  from  all  parts,  there 
would  have  been  no  such  ground  for  claiming  it.  The 
raoneyer's  name,  cerbd,  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
Ela's  coin,  clred,  (both  probably  intended  for  celred).  As 
these  annals  enable  us  to  add  two  names,  albeit  of  usurpers, 
to  our  Northern  history,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  coin 
may  present  that  of  another,  who  made  pretensions  to  the 
throne  during  the  troubles  which  led  to,  or  followed,  file's 
usurpation ;  or,  as  I  have  hitherto  supposed,  of  the  King  who 
was  set  up  by  the  Danes  in  Deira  (cotemporary  with  Ecg- 
berht  in  Bernicia), — when  they  abandoned  Northumbria  to 
prosecute  their  campaigns  in  the  South  of  England, — but 
distinct  from  Beornwulf. 

However,  by  the  aid  of  this  passage,  I  can  rectify  my 
attribution  of  another,  and  a  very  interesting  coin,  from  the 
Cuerdale  hoard  ;  a  coin  which  I  first  met  with  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Dr.  Moore,  of  Preston,  in  1842,  and  which  I  have  no- 
ticed in  my  Essays  on  the  Coins  of  iElfrsed  and  of  the 
Danish  Kings  of  Northhumbria. 

Obv. :  dene  vlf  xrx+  (the  second  part  of  the  name  in- 
verted). Victory  hovering  over  two  Emperors  seated. 

Rev. :  LONDON  I A  in  monogram. 

The  obverse  type  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  reverse  of  a 
beautiful  penny  of  Ceolwulf  II.  of  Mercia,  a.d.  874,  found  in 
the  same  hoard.  The  reverse  type  seems  to  have  been  in 
use  in  London  during  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of 
yElfraed,  having  first  been  devised  for  the  coinage  of  his 
brother  ^thelraed,  who  died  ad.  871.  To  this  year,  there- 
fore, we  can  trace  it,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  might 
not  have  begun  some  years  earlier,  as  the  coin  before  us  war- 
rants us  in  supposing  that  it  did.  The  natural  reading  of 
the  obverse  legend  is  denevlf  ;  and  so  I  read  it  for  many 
years,  until,  unable  to  find  a  King  of  the  name,  1  ventured 
to  transpose  the  elements,  and  read  alfdene.  Now  that  I 
have  found  such  a  King,  1  return  to  my  first  reading.  The 
coins  with  which  I  have  compared  it,  have  their  legends  ai'- 
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ranged  just  as  I  now  read  this  ;  edenat  for  edbtan,  csiepr- 
XSRSTDB  for  osiefredvs  rex  (the  latter  half  inverted),  so  also 
a  moneyer's  name  is  sometimes  treated  e.  gr.  wynegis  for 
WTNSIGB  on  an  Exeter  penny  of  ^thelraed  II. 

As  bearing  the  name  of  a  Northumbrian  King,  this 
unique  penny  belongs  undoubtedly  to  the  Northumbrian 
series.  To  account  for  its  reverse  type,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  Denewulf  accompanied  the  Danes  in  their 
southern  campaign,  and  their  occupation  of  London,  a.d. 
871-2.  In  those  days,  types  of  coins  were  copied,  without 
reference  to  fitness,  in  places  far  away  ;  and  even  the  dies 
themselves  travelled  about,  in  the  hands  of  moneyers,  as 
widely  as  the  Viking  hosts.  Thus  imitations  of  the  coins  of 
the  West  Saxon  iElfrsad,  the  East  Anglian  jEthelstan,  and 
the  Northumbrian  Cnut,  were  made  at  Quentavic  in  France; 
and  thus  we  have  coins,  minted  in  Dublin,  bearing  the  name 
of  ^thelrsed  II.,  who  never  reigned  there,  and  others  of 
Sihtric,  King  of  Dublin  a.d.  989  to  1029,  with  names  of 
English  mints  on  their  reverses*  One  of  these  itself  supplies 
the  clue  to  this  enigma ;  it  bears  the  legend  siqerig  mo 
WKCED,  and  our  Chronicles  record  the  harrying  of  Wecedport, 
{Le.  Watchet,  Somersetshire),  by  the  Danes,  in  the  year 
before  Sihtric  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Dublin.  Doubtless 
they  carried  oflf  the  money er  and  his  dies,  and  these  were 
used  in  Dublin,  and  money  bearing  the  image  and  super- 
scription of  iEthelrsed  was  really  money  of  Sihtric.  So  also 
might  a  London  moneyer  have  migrated  to  Northumbria, 
and  used  inadvertently  a  London  die  for  the  money  of 
Denewulf.  

B.  On  account  of  the  importance  of  this  inscription  as  an 
illustration  of  ours,  I  think  it  necessary  to  state  fully  my 
reasons  for  referring  it  to  the  7th  century  ending,  or  8  th 
commencing. 

1.  In  my  memoir  "  On  the  Jute,  Angle,  and  Saxon  pedi- 
grees,*' Archaeologia  Cantiana,  viii.  43,  I  have  said  : — 
"  Nothing  less,  than  the  supposition  of  an  invasion  and  con- 
quest, can  account  for  the  extraordinary  difference  between 
the  ornaments,  and  armour,  and  writing,  of  what  Mr.  Wor- 
saae  calls  the  1st  and  2nd  divisions  of  the  late  Iron  Age  in 
Deninark ;  he  dates  the  2nd  division  commencing  about  a.d. 
700  ;    I  should  be  disposed  to    carry  it  about  a  century 

VOL.  IV.  O   O 
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higher/'  Now  the  runes  on  this  monument  are  of  the  period 
of  transition  from  the  1st  to  the  2nd  division ;  for,  though 
they  mostly  belong  to  the  2nd,  they  have  in  their  company 
the  rune  We7i,  whicli  is  characteristic  of  the  Ist  ;  and  the 
rune,  which  is  the  initial  of  Ascwulf,  must  here  be  read 
a,  as  it  is  on  a  monument  at  Stentoflen,  which  is  contem- 
porary with  one  of  tlie  Ist  division  at  Istaby,  since  both  (in 
the  same  district  of  Bleking,  Sweden)  commemorate  the  same 
heroes. 

2.  The  name  Aslaikia,  (corresponding  to  our  Oslac)^  is  of 
a  form  which  is  peculiar  to  the  monuments  of  the  1st  divi- 
sion— Saligastia,  &c. 

3.  I  consider  it  morally  certain  that  In  and  Nun,  who  are 
here  commemorated,  are  the  West  Saxon  King  Ine  and  his 
kinsman  Nun,  whose  names  on  their  coins  are  spelt  in  and 

NOONN. 

The  history  of  Ine  has  already  engaged  my  attention,  and 
I  think  1  have  satisfactory  grounds  for  beheving  that  his 
mother  was  a  Scandinavian  princess,  and  that  his  early  years 
were  spent  in  exile  in  Sweden ;  and  this  monument,  from 
the  coast  of  Sealand,  where  only  a  narrow  strait  intervenes 
between  it  and  Sweden,  is  an  unexpected  confirmation  of  the 
following  notes,  written  nearly  two  years  ago. 

Speaking  of  the  Welsh  stories  of  Cadwallader,  luor,  and 
Ynyr,  Lappenberg  remarks,  that  "  the  Welsh  historians 
adopted  the  policy  of  purloining  from  a  successful  enemy, 
and  skilfully  transferring  to  his  British  contemporaries,  if  not 
to  imaginary  personages,  the  object  and  reward  of  his  battles, 
the  glory  and  lastingness  of  his  individuality  in  history." 
Yet  from  these  falsifying  annalists,  and  from  the  Heims- 
kringla  Saga,  I  think  1  can  gather  some  outlines  of  history 
which  our  English  Chronicle  does  not  supply. 

Early  in  the  9th  century,  Nennius  says,  *'Osguid,  son  of 
Eadlfrid,  reigned  twenty-eight  years  and  six  months.  Whilst 
he  reigned  a  mortality  of  men  came,  Catgualatr  reigning 
among  the  Britons  after  his  father,  and  in  it  he  perished.*' 
He  refers  to  the  pestilence  of  a.d.  664,  evidently  confounding 
it  with  a  later  visitation. 

Early  in  the  10th  century  the  earliest  MS.  of  the  *'  Annales 
Cambrise"  says,  "there  was  a  great  mortality  in  Britain  in 
which  Catgualart,  son  of  Catguolaun,  died."  This  is  placed 
under  the  year  corresponding  to  a.d.  682;  its  real  date  must 
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have  been  a.d.  681,  for  Ven.  Baeda  says  that  it  occurred 
whilst  S.  Wilfrith  was  evanorelisino:  Sussex.  Thus  the  two 
earliest  authorities  agree  iu  saying  that  Cadwallader  died 
of  the  plague  in  Britain. 

For  "  in  which,"  &c.,  the  later  iMSS  (B.  and  C.)  of  the 
"Annales  Cambriae,"  dating  from  the  13th  century,  have 
these  variations  : — "  For  which  Cadwalader,  son  of  Catual- 
lawn  fled  to  Less  Britain,"  and  "  King  Cadwallader  aban- 
doned Britain,  and  went  to  the  Armoric  region." 

About  the  same  time  the  "  Brut  y  Ty  wysogion  *'  com- 
mences : — "  Six  hundred  and  eighty-one  was  the  year  of 
Christ,  when  the  great  mortality  happened  over  all  Britain. 
And  in  that  year  Kadwaladyr  the  Blessed,  son  of  Kadwal- 
lawn,  son  of  Catuan,  King  of  the  Britons,  died  at  Rome  on 
the  12th  of  May.  And  after  Kadwaladyr,  luor,  son  of  Alan, 
King  of  Llydaw,  reigned,  not  as  a  King,  but  as  a  chieftain 
or  prince.  And  he  exercised  authority  over  the  Britons  for 
forty -eight  years,  and  then  died,  and  Rodri  Maelwynawc 
reigned  after  him.*' 

For  these  variations  from  the  older  story  I  think  the 
authors  are  indebted  to  the  "  Brut,"  which  was  first  published 
in  England  early  in  the  12th  century,  by  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  to  that  part  of  it,  (the  later  chapters  of  the  11th 
and  the  whole  of  the  12th  Books),  which  I  regard  as  an 
•  addition  to  the  original  work,  made  in  the  10th  century,  by 
a  writer  who  was  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  6th  and  7th  centuries. 

Now  all  the  versions  of  the  "  Brut "  agree  in  representing 
Cadwallader  as  having  fled  to  Armorica,  on  account  of  the 
pestilence  ;  as  having  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  as  having 
died  there  ;  but  they  differ  as  to  the  date  of  his  death  ;  so 
that  either  the  editors  must  have  added  to  what  they  found 
therein,  or  some  of  them  must  have  attempted  corrections, 
each  according  to  his  own  judgment.  They  also  agree  in 
saying  that  Alan,  King  of  Armorica,  persuaded  Cadwallader 
to  send  his  son  luor  and  his  nephew  Ynyr  to  Britain  ;  that 
these  two  collected  a  fleet,  sailed  to  Biitain,  and  carried  on 
war  with  the  Saxons  unsuccessfully  for  49  years,  (Tyssiiio 
has  28). 

Caradoc  of  Llancarvan,  however,  claims  for  them  the  con- 
quest of  the  territory  south  of  the  Avon  ;  and  says,  that  a 
battle,  which  was  about  to  be  fought  between  them  and  the 
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King  of  the  Saxons,  was  prevented  by  a  treaty,  whereby  the 
principality  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  was  ceded  to  luor  ;  and 
MS.  C.  of  the  "  Annales  Cambrise  "  adds  to  the  notice  in  the 
"  Brut  y  Ty  wysogion,"  s.  a.  721 — "  the  battle  of  Heil  with 
Rodri  Maelwynawc  in  Cornwall,  and  the  action  of  Gwarth- 
maelawc,  and  the  fight  of  Pencoed  in  South  Wales,  and  the 
Britons  were  victorious  in  these  three  battles  " — the  words, 
"  luor  being  their  leader,"  but  omits  the  mention  of  Rodri. 
The  same  MS.,  fifty-two  years  after  the  year  of  the  pesti- 
lence, has  "  luor,  son  of  Kadwaladyr,"  as  if  to  mark  the  date 
of  his  death. 

Turning  now  to  our  own  records — on  the  authority 
of  S.  Aldhelm,  who  was  the  contemporary  and  subject 
of  Centwine,  Ceadwealh,  and  Ine — we  know  that  Cent- 
wine  abdicated  and  became  a  monk  ;  that  Ceadwealh  suc- 
ceeded him  as  heir,  resigned,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome 
and  died  there  ;  and  that  Ine  succeeded  him.  Ven.  Baeda 
tells  us  that  Ceadwealh  reigned  two  years,  resigned  a.d.  688, 
and  died  at  Rome,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  xii.  Kal.  Maii, 
689,  (a  date  engraven  on  his  tombstone,  which  was  extant 
in  the  15th  century,  and  certified  by  the  mention  of  the  week- 
day and  the  indiction)  ;  and  that  Ceadwealh  and  Ine  were 
of  the  royal  race  of  the  West  Saxons.  Moreover,  Ine  grants 
a  charter,  "  with  the  consent  of  King  Centwine,"  showing 
that  the  latter  was  still  living,  and  that  there  could  have 
been  no  revolution,  no  deposition  ;  and,  in  the  preamble  to 
his  laws,  he  declares  that  he  acts  '*  with  the  consent  of  Cen- 
red  my  father."  Nothing  then  can  be  more  certain  than 
these  facts,  that  the  succession  was  as  stated  above,  and  that 
these  three  were  of  the  same  royal  race. 

It  is  from  the  English  Chronicle,  which  was  digested  from 
older  documents,  a.d.  894,  and  embodies  especially  the  West 
Saxon  annals,  that  we  learn  how  Ine,  Centwine,  and  Cead- 
wealh, were  descended  respectively  from  the  three  sons  of 
Cyneric ;  how  Ceawlin,  the  eldest  of  those  three,  was  de- 
posed A.D.  592,  and  died  in  exile  in  the  following  year, 
(from  which  time,  for  four  generations,  we  lose  sight  of  his 
family  altogether,  so  that  they,  probably  were  in  exile  also) ; 
and  how  the  succession  was  then  continued  in  the  line  of 
the  second  son  Cutha  or  Cuthwulf,  down  to  the  death  of 
Coenwealh,  a.d.  672.  Coenwealh's  brother,  Cwichelm,  and 
Cwichehu's  son,  Cuthrsed,   were  then  dead ;  the  succession 
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should  have  devolved  on  his  younger  brother  Centwine,  but 
he,  probably  was  too  young  to  reign  ;  for  Coenwealh's  queen 
Sexburh  succeeded,  (a  fact  unparalleled  in  our  annals),  and 
reigned  for  a  year.  Then,  says  Roger  of  Wendover,  she 
was  driven  into  exile  by  the  "  magnates "  of  the  kingdom. 
Ven.  Baeda  tells  us,  that  under-kings  divided  the  kingdom 
amongst  them,  after  the  death  of  Ccenwealh,  for  ten  years, 
i.e.  until  a.d.  682.  These  under-kings  were  descended  from 
the  third  son  of  Cyneric.  King  JElfraed,  (says  Florence  of 
Worcester),  said,  that  Coenfus,  a  younger  branch  of  this 
line,  reigned  for  two  years  after  the  death  of  Ccenwealh ; 
his  reign  must  have  commenced  immediately  in  some  part 
of  Wessex,  for  his  son  iEscwine  became  king  A.D..674.  On 
the  death  of  iEscwine,  Centwine  came  to  the  throne  a.d.  676. 
The  accompanying  genealogy,  which  also  exhibits  the  suc- 
cession of  those  who  held  the  supreme  dignity  in  Wessex, 
will  make  all  this  more  clear. 

CsBnberht,  of  the  elder  br/inch  of  the  line  of  Cyneric's  third 
son,  had  the  title  of  King  during  Coenwealh's  lifetime.  He 
died  A.D.  661 ;  and,  immediately  afterwards,  it  is  said,  that 
Wulfhere,  King  of  the  Mercians,  gave  Wiht  and  East  Hamp- 
shire to  iEthelwealh,  King  of  the  South  iSaxons.  These 
must  have  been  Csenberht  s  dominions,  and  the  gift  of  them 
an  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  Ceadwealh.  Of  Ceadwealh 
we  first  hear  as  an  exile  in  the  waste  of  Chiltern  and  Hen- 
dred  (in  Berkshire),  about  a.d.  680  ;  then  as  beginning  to 
strive  for  a  kingdom,  a.d.  685,  by  invading  Wiht  and 
killing  iEthelwealh ;  and,  (though  "then  repulsed),  com- 
pleting his  conquest  in  the  following  year,  when  Centwine's 
resignation  placed  the  sovereignty  of  the  West  Saxons  in 
his  hands.  His  brother  Mul  was  murdered  in  Kent  a.d. 
687 ;  and,  on  his  resignation  in  the  following  year,  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  reverted  to  the  banished  eldest  line  of 
the  posterity  of  Cyneric,  in  the  person  of  Ine,  Ceawlin's  fifth 
descendant 

Now,  when  we  observe  that  the  British  annalists  of  the 
13th  century  discard  the  statements  of  their  predecessors  of 
the  9th  and  11th, — that  Cadwallader  died  of  the  pestilence 
in  Britain,  and  assert  that  he  died  at  Rome  ;  that  Geoflfrey's 
version  of  the  "  Brut "  dates  his  death  at  Rome,  on  the  very 
day  on  which  it  is  historically  certain  that  Ceadwealh  died 
there,  xii  Kal.  Maii,  689  ;  and  that  the  Welsh  '*  Brut  Gruflfudd 
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ap  Arthur  '*  and  the  "  Brut  y  Tywysogion  "  agree  as  to  the 
day,  xii  May  (evidently  intended  for  the  same),  though  they 
differ  as  to  the  year  ;  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  inci- 
dents of  the  pilgrimage  and  death  at  Rome  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  history  of  the  West  Saxon,  to  embellish 
that  of  the  British  king. 

No  less  certain  is  it  that  Ynyr,  represented  as  the  nephew 
of  Cadwallader,  associated  with  luor  in  the  expedition  to 
Britain,  but  never  again  mentioned  in  the  British  story,  can 
be  no  other  than  the  great  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  Ine, 
Ceadwealh's  successor ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  mar- 
riage with  JEthelburh,  Centwine's  niece,  and  the  eventual 
succession  to  the  West  Saxon  throne,  in  the  British  story 
falsely  connected  with  luor,  really  belong  to  Ine. 

Who,  then,  was  luor,  whom  the  "Brut"  represents  as  son  of 
Cadwallader, the  "Brut  y  Tywysogion"  as  son  of  Alan  ?  When 
Nennius  says,  "  1  have  endeavoured  to  write  some  extracts 
which  the  broken  spirit  (hebetude)  of  the  British  nation  had 
cast  away,  for  the  doctors  of  that  island,  Britain,  have  had  no 
knowledge,  nor  have  they  set  down  any  commemoration  in 
books,"  I  believe  he  expresses  a  painful  truth-;  they  had  no 
heart  to  chronicle  the  misfortunes  of  their  nation.  Thus  only 
can  we  account  for  the  fact,  that  they  have  preserved  no 
notice  of  one  who  was  actually  King  of  the  West  Britons, 
during  the  time  that  is  assigned  to  luor's  principality.  S. 
Aldhelm's  letter  to  these  Britons  is  addressed,  "  Domino 
gloriosissimo,  occiden talis  regni  sceptra  gubernanti,  Geruntio 
regi,  simulque  cunctis  Dei  sacerdotibus  per  Damnoniam  con- 
versaiitibus."  He  writes  as  abbot,  therefore  before  a.d.  704, 
but  he  says  that  he  was  deputed  to  write  by  a  synod  of  the 
bishops  of  nearly  all  Britaifi ;  and  the  synod  of  Austerfield 
A.d.  701,  was  the  last  such  synod  before  he  became  bishop. 
Geruntius  was,  therefore,  certainly  King  in  that  year,  if  not 
earlier;  and  he  reigned  until  a.d.  710,  if  not  later;  for  in 
that  year  the  English  Chronicle  has  "  Ine  and  Nun,  his  kins- 
man, fought  against  Gerente,  King  of  the  Welsh."  So  there 
is  no  room  for  even  the  twenty-eight  years  which  Tyssilio 
assigns  to  luor,  as  prince  of  the  Britons,  successor  of  Cad- 
wallader. But  there  was  living  at  this  very  time  a  prince  of 
the  name,  whose  history  exactly  corresponds  in  one  respect 
with  that  of  the  luor  of  these  British  traditions  ;  a  prince  of 
the  royal  line  of  Sweden,  Ingvar  or  Ivar  Vidfadme.     I  have 
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placed  his  genealogy  by  the  side  of  the  West  Saxon,  his  fifth 
descendant  in  the  same  line  with  our  ^Elfrsed  ;  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  stands  in  the  same  degree  as  Ine.  The  Heim- 
skringla  Saga,  (a  history  of  Scandinavian  affairs,  perfectly 
independent  of  all  English  or  British  authorities),  says  of 
him  that  he  collected  a  fleet,  and  conquered  the  third  part  of 
England  ;  and,  doubtless,  this  statement  represents  a  fact, 
even  if  the  extent  of  his  conquests  be  overrated.  If  we 
identify  him  with  luor,  whose  story  in  the  "  Brut "  so  remark- 
ably resembles  his,  we  shall  have  at  once,  in  the  history  of 
our  country,  that  correspondence  which  would  otherwise  be 
wanting — Ceadwealh,  Ine,  and  Ivar,  together  the  realization 
of  Cadwallader,  Ynyr,  and  luor — and  there  are  some  curious 
circumstances  which  tend  to  establish  this  identification. 
First,  Ivar  ia  a  purely  Scandinavian  name.  Elsewhere  we 
never  meet  with  it  in  our  annals,  until  after  the  great  Danish 
invasion.  Then,  if  the  West  Saxon  Ine  was,  as  the  "  Brut ''  re- 
presents him,  a  cousin  of  Ivar,  it  would  follow  that  Ine's 
mother  was  a  sister  of  Ivar's  father  or  mother,  (I.  cannot 
entertain  the  idea  that  Lie's  father  was  a  brother  of  Ivar's 
mother).  That  such  kindred  did  exist  is  extremely 
probable. 

Amongst  the  descendants  of  Cerdic  it  was  the  rule  for 
their  names  to  begin  with  the  letter  C.  In  the  degree  above 
Ine  we  first  meet  with  exceptions  to  this  rule  ;  Ine  and  Ing- 
gild  are  also  exceptions,  but  their  sisters,  Cuthburh  and 
Cwenburh,  were  not.  Each  of  these  departures  from  a 
custom,  so  long  faithfully  followed,  requires  the  supposition  of 
a  marriage,  with  some  lady  of  a  i*ace  suflSciently  influential  to 
have  occasioned  it.  Thus,  the  sequence — iEthelbald,  Oswald 
— and  the  name  of  Ine's  kinsman  and  successor,  ^Ethel- 
heard,  naturally  lead  us  to  think  of  a  connexion,  on  the  part 
of  Cynebald,  with  some  princess  of  the  family  of  JEthelfrith 
of  Northumbria ;  and  that  of  Sigeberht,  iEthelheard*s  second 
successor,  suggests  the  idea  that  he  was  descended,  through 
the  female  line,  from  the  East  Saxon  royal  race,  (amongst 
whom,  for  nine  generations,  beginning  with  Sleda,  every 
name  but  one  began  with  S),  and  so,  perhaps,  from  Ccenfus, 
whose  son  had  the  name  of  -/Escwine,  Sleda  s  father.  Now 
the  names  of  Ine  and  Ingild  lead  us  to  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark. That  of  Ine,  unique  in  England,  occurs  in  an  inscrip- 
tion at  Tanum,  Bohuslan,  Sweden,  commemorative  of  some 
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bloody  feud,  or  the  repulse  of  some  hostile  invasion,  of  which 
he  might  be  the  hero,  if  of  Swedish  descent,  by  the  mother's 
side : — 

DRAWINGAN    HAIT    INAA   WAS. 

To  the  Thra wings  hostile  Inaa  was. 

Bohuslan  is  on  the  coast  of  Sweden,  to  the  north  of  Fre- 
denborg. 

The  line  of  S.  Aldhelm,  in  which  he  names  Ine, 

Quern  clamant  In  incerto  cognomine  gentes, 

is,  perhaps,  intended  to  express,  that  the  reason  of  his  having 
this  unusual  name  was  doubtful. 

The  name  Ingild,  which  never  occurs  elsewhere  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  genealogies,  is  common  in  Scandinavian  story, 
and  in  Ivar's  pedigree  it  appears  as  the  name  of  his  grand- 
son. I  am  satisfied  then  that  luor  is  the  Ivar  Vidfadme  of 
the  Heimskringla  Saga,  and  that  the  "  Brut*'  has  preserved  for 
us  the  facts  of  his  kindred  with  Ine,  and  his  expedition  to 
Britain.  Perhaps,  also,  by  the  help  of  the  **  Brut,"  we  may 
form  a  probable  conjecture,  under  what  circumstances  a 
Scandinavian  force,  led  by  luor  and  Ine,  could  take  part  in 
the  wars  of  Britain  in  the  7th  century. 

The  "Brut'*  says,  that,  immediately  on  Cadwallader's  flight, 
the  Saxons  invited  and  received  aid  from  Germany ;  the 
Wynnstay  MS.  adding,  that  Queen  Sexburgis  accompanied 
this  reinforcement.  The  new  comers  are  further  said  to 
have  occupied  all  the  deserted  districts  from  Albany  to 
Cornwall,  and  from  this  time  the  Britons  are  said  to  have 
lost  the  sovereignty  of  Britain. 

This  mention  of  Queen  Sexburh,  banished  a.d.  673,  now 
returning,  is  very  important.  The  period  of  anarchy  men- 
tioned by  Ven.  Bseda  would  end  a.d.  682,  and  it  is  in  this 
very  year  that  the  English  Chronicle  has  the  solitary  record 
of  Centwine's  military  enterprises  : — "Here  Centwine  drove 
the  Britons  to  the  sea."  Florence  of  Worcester  says,  they 
were  the  '*  West  Britons.''  Gaimar  is  more  particular,  but 
dates  the  war  in  the  year  of  the  death  of  S.  Hild,  a.d. 
680. 

£  en  oet  an  fii  la  bataille 
Del  barnage  de  Comwaille 
£  des  Britons  ;  a  ki  Kentwine 
Fit  fiiir  tresk'  a  la  mariue. 
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If,  however,  we  connect  with  these  the  earlier  statement 
of  S.  Aldhelm,  speaking  of  Centwine, — 

tribus  gessit  certamina  pugnis 
Et  ternis  pariter  confecit  bella  triumphis— 

it  will  appear  very  probable  that  Centwine  commenced  the 
war  A.D.  680,  carried  it  on  in  the  two  following  years,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  forces  brought  by  his  brother's  widow, 
achieved  a  complete  triumph,  and  wrested  the  sovereignty 
from  the  Britons,  as  the  '*Brut"  expresses  it,  a.d.  682,  one  year 
after  the  date  given  by  the  "  Brut  y  Ty wysogion  "  for  the 
flight  {i.e.  the  death)  of  Cadwallader.  That  luor  and  Ine 
took  part  in  this  war  on  Centwine's  behalf  I  cannot  doubt ; 
and  so  his  conquests  with  their  aid  might  well  be  represented 
in  the  Heimskringla  Saga  as  the  conquests  of  Ivar.  The 
concurrence  of  (3entwine  and  Ine  in  an  official  act,  after  the 
retirement  of  Ceadwalh,  sufficiently  indicates  the  friendly 
relations  that  existed  between  them. 

Thus  we  obtain  a  clue  to  the  home  of  the  exiled  race  of 
Ceawlin,  and  are  enabled  to  account  for  their  non-appear- 
ance in  our  history  for  nearly  a  century.  Ccenrsed,  at  any 
rate,  would  seem  to  have  wedded  a  Swedish  princess,  and 
the  early  years  of  Ine  and  Ingild  would  be  spent  in  Sweden. 
The  introduction,  too,  of  the  names  JEthelbald  and  Oswald 
into  their  family  may  have  originated  there  ;  for  Eadwine 
drove  into  exile  the  sons  of  iEthelfrith, — Eanfrith,  Oswald, 
Oswiu,  Oslac,  Oswudu,  Oslaf,  and  Offa, — a.d.  617;  the 
three  first  reigned  successively  in  Northumbria  after  him, 
but  the  four  last,  like  the  immediate  descendants  of  Ceawlin, 
are  lost  to  history,  and  we  know  not  where  they  found  a 
home. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  notes  written  nearly  two  years 
ago.  I  could  not  of  course  then  anticipate  either  the  con- 
firmation of  my  views  which  this  monument  supplies,  or  the 
occasion  which  would  render  its  discovery  so  important  an 
illustration  of  our  Yorkshire  antiquities.  In  the  names  of 
the  persons  whom  it  commemorates,  and  of  the  person  who 
raised  it,  it  brings  together  nearly  all  the  elements,  the  in- 
troduction of  which  into  the  names  of  the  posterity  of  Cerdic, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  7th  century,  has  hitherto  seemed  so 
stniiige  : — In  and  Nun,  names  excessively  rare,  if  indeed  they 
occur  elsewliere  ;  Ascwulf,  reminding  us  of  jEscwine ;  and 
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Aslaikia,  possibly  even  the  banished  son  of  JEthelfrith,  rais- 
ing this  monument  in  honour  of  tliem,  and  commanding 
their  names  to  be  graven  thereon,  wlien  they  loft  the  land  of 
their  exile  for  the  home  of  their  forefathers,  about  a.d.  681. 


C.  It  seems  desirable  to  put  together  such  facts  as  we  can, 
tending  to  fix  the  epoch  of  this  Farmon  ;  whom  we  must 
place  high  in  the  catalogue  of  Yorkshire  worthies,  one  of 
the  very  few  parish  priests,  whose  names  we  know,  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  aera. 

The  identity  of  Macregol,  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  which 
Farmon  glossed,  with  "  Macriagoil  ua  Maglena,  scribe, 
bishop,  and  abbot,  of  Birr,"  whose  obit  the  Four  Masters 
record,  s.  a.  820,  is  generally  admitted.  This  volume, 
therefore,  does  not  belong  to  the  same  class  as  the  Gospels 
of  S.  Ceadda  and  S.  Cuthberht,  written  in  England  by  pupils 
of  the  monastery  of  Hii ;  but  was  written  in  Ireland  about 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  Not  long  after  the 
death  of  Macregol  the  monastery  of  Birr  was  robbed  of  all 
its  treasures.  S.  a.  841,  the  Four  Masters  record  "a  fleet 
of  Norsemen  on  the  Boyne  at  Linn  Ross,"  (now  Rosmaree, 
barony  of  Lower  Duleek,  co.  Meath),  and  "  plundering  of 
Birr  by  the  foreigners  on  the  Boyne."  The  Norsemen  were 
wont  to  carry  off  all  they  could,  gold,  silver,  and  books  too ; 
for  books  were  precious,  and  they  could  readily  find  a 
market  for  them.  Witness  the  remarkable  entry  in  the 
Golden  Gospels  now  at  Stockholm  : — "  I,  iElfred,  aldormon, 
and  Werburg  my  wife,  got  this  book  from  the  heathen 
army  with  our  clean  money  that  then  was,  with  clean  gold ; 
and  that  we  two  did  for  God's  love,  and  for  our  souls'  need, 
and  because  that  we  would  not  that  this  holy  book  should 
long  abide  in  heatheness ;  and  now  we  will  to  give  it  into 
Christ's  church,  for  the  praise  and  glory  and  worship  of 
God,  and  for  thanksgiving  for  His  Passion,  and  for  the 
sacred  fellowship  to  use,  who  in  Christ's  church  daily  further 
God's  praise." 

In  some  such  way,  no  doubt,  this  treasure  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Birr  found  its  way  to  the  opposite  coast  of  England, 
and  thence,  in  course  of  time,  to  Harewood.  But  Farmon, 
most   probably,   was  not    priest  at   Harewood  until  many 
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years  after  that.  His  name,  and  that  of  his  friend  Owun, 
are  recorded  in  the  "  Liber  Vitae  ;"  not  in  the  original  text, 
which  was  interrupted  in  875,  but  amongst  the  entries 
which  were  made  after  the  Lindisfarne  community  were 
settled  at  Durham,  Faramanntcs  and  Owi7ius.  They  may  be 
presumed,  therefore,  to  have  lived  after  ,8  75. 

Now  the  clergy  were  the  great  artists  of  the  early 
Middle  Age.  S.  Eligius,  a  goldsmith,  and  a  moneyer,  was 
also  a  priest,  and  eventually  a  bishop  ;  Bilfrith,  the  hermit, 
did  the  goldsmith's  work  and  jewellery  for  the  binding  of 
S.  Cuthberht's^Gospels ;  S.  Dunstan,  as  a  priest  and  monk 
of  Glastonbury,  employed  the  hours,  devoted  by  his  rule  to 
manual  labour,  in  goldsmith's  work,  as  well  as  in  writing 
and  illuminating  books  ;  and  the  priests  Hawarth  and  Brand, 
wrought  the  Kirkdale  dial.  So,  when  we  look  at  the  beau- 
tiful writing  of  the  priest  of  Harewood,  and  the  equally 
beautiful  execution  of  the  coins,  which  a  moneyer  of  the 
same  name  minted  for  King  Olaf,  who  reigned  intermittently 
in  Northumbria  from  a.d.  940  to  951  ;  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  the  name  is  so  rare  that  it  never  occurs  elsewhere 
in  England;^  and  remembering  how  varied  accomplish- 
ments a  priest  of  that  age  could  combine ;  we  may  be 
allowed  to  indulge  the  idea  that  the  priest  and  the  moneyer 
were  one  and  the  same  person. 

The  coins  are  of  two  types : — 

1.  i{i0NLAF  REX,  rouud  a  small  cross  ; 

l{lFARMON  MONE  ; 

2.  iJiANLAP  CVNVNC,  Tound  a  triquetra ; 
»i<FARMAN  MONETA,  round  a  Standard. 

On  the  former  ap  s  or  a  T  follows  the  King's  title  ;  on 
the  latter  we  have  an  H,  l,  or  s,  or  a  crown  and  the  word 
Zago  for  l.  I  have  already  assigned  the  T  coins  to  Tad- 
caster.  The  fragment  of  a  memorial  of  a  King  Onlaf,  at 
Leeds,  and  the  couis  of  Neil,  which  seem  to  have  been 
minted  there,  evidences  of  its  importance  in  the  age  of  the 
Danish  kings,  enable  me  to  claim  for  it  the  coins  with  L. 
No  place,  piobably,  in  Yorkshire  has  a  fairer  claim  to  those 

^  I  have  suppoted  his  name  to  have  and   Wicing  are  moneyeni  of  Eadweard 

been  derived  from  the  circumstances  of  the  Confessor  at   Leicester  and  Exeter, 

his  life.     Names  such  as    this  we    do  The  ciraumstance   which  occasions  mv 

occasionally  meet  with,  but  not  often.  suspicion  that    this  was  the  case   with 

>    .Thus  i>re7ty,  which  has  engaged  our  atten-  Farmon  is  this,  that  his  dialect  was  not 

tion  alK>ve,  was  the  name  of  a  monejor  th.it  of  the  country  which  was  the  scene 

o  «i£thelra)d  II. ,  at  Lincoln ;  and  Huscarl  of  hU  labours. 
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with  s  than  Sherburn,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
royal  residence  when  Northumbria  had  its  own  kings.  Then, 
if  ray  fancy  be  well  founded,  that  the  moneyer  Farmon  was 
priest  at  Harewood,  the  H  coins  may  be  believed  to  have 
been  minted  by  him  at  home,  in  his  own  parish.  Thus  a 
parallelogram  of  about  13  miles  by  9  will  include  all  the 
four. 


D.  This  story  comes  to  us  in  a  MS.  of  the  twelfth  century, 
but  it  is  certainly  a  recension  of  one  of  the  tenth.  There  is 
much  in  it,  the  substance  of  the  story,  which  could  scarcely 
have  originated  later  than  the  tenth  ;  and  much  more,  de- 
clamatory verbiage  usque  ad  nauseam^  which  smacks  rather 
of  the  twelfth.  From  this  verbiage  the  procemium  is  com- 
paratively free  ;  I  italicize  a  few  words  which  seem  to  be  of 
the  same  stamp. 

"  Domino  et  patri  venerabili  atque  amando,  aliquis, 

unus  Deo  famulantium,  salutem  et  pacem. 

*'  Plerique  modernorum,  sanctissime  pater,  licet  persecu- 
tionem  audiverint  quam  per  Angliam  exercitus  quondam 
Paganorura  exercuit,  eo  tempore  quo  saevissimi  hostes 
Iwar  et  Ubba  duces  Paganorum  ecclesias  in  ea  pariter  ac 
ccenobia  destruxerunt,  tamen  adventus  causam,  vel  ipsius 
causa  materiam,  seu  etiam  originem  materia,  plurimos  anti- 
quorum  latuisse,  praesentiumque  latere,  non  dubito.  Hanc 
vero  mihi  tua  paternitas  non  solum  narrando  aperuit, 
verum  ut  scribendo  memoriae  commendarem  iniunxit.  Eijo 
autem  merito  ac  iuste  tam  sancto  patri,  tam  illustri  viro^ 
parere  debeo,  et  tamen  invitus  scribo  ne  dicor  praesumpsisse  ; 
Bed  ob  hoc  solum  voluntatem  adhibeo,  ne  tibi  videar  inobe- 
diens  esse.  Sed  qui  tot  familiares,  tot  praecipue  amicos 
habes  ;  qui  et  ipse  tam  praeclara  sapientia  poUes;  cur  me 
iiovissimum  ad  primas  sedes  erigere,  et  dignum  abscondi 
conaris  exerere  1  *' 

The  person  to  whom  this  is  addressed  was  certainly  a 
bishop,  for  none  but  a  bishop  coftld  be  addressed  "  sanctis- 
sime pater ;"  and  the  original  writer  must  have  beien  one 
of  the  clergy  of  his  church.  The  name  of  the  latter  is 
blank,  perhaps  because  defaced  in  the  original ;  the  latter 
calls  himself  "  aliquis,''  from  motives  of  humility.  The  see 
of  the  bishop  would  seem  to  have  been  York,  for  he  was 
intimately  acquainted  with   the   topography   of  the  story. 
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He  knew  the  town  residence  of  iErnulf:  "Eboraci  iuxta 
pontem  fluminis  quod  Usa  dicitur,  vico  qui  ab  eodem  fluraiiie 
vocabulum  tenet."  He  knew  his  country-house,  its  distance 
from  York,  and  from  the  King's  abode  :  "  mulier  rura  petens 
ad  quondam  possessionis  locuin  perrexit ;  iElle  quoque  circa 
id  tempus  morabatur  non  longe  ab  eMem  viII4,  apud  quon- 
dam videlicet  suam  mansionem,  sex  indc  miliariis  distantein, 
quam  et  ipse  construxerat,  et  de  suo  nomine  iElIeswrdam 
nuncupaverat ;  hsec  autem  mansio  regis  xxiiii  ab  Eboraco 
distat  miliariis,  Bee wida  vero  xviii,  per  eandem  viain ;  Becwida 
vero  dicebatur  ilia  mulieris  possessio."  It  seems  as  if  ho 
had  related  this  story  after  the  time  of  the  Danish  kings  had 
ceased  ;  and  yet  a  century  seems  a  fair  limit  for  the  preser- 
vation of  such  a  story  by  private  tradition  alone.  Lastly, 
there  must  have  been  something,  in  the  circumstances  of 
his  family,  which  enabled  him  to  preserve  a  tradition,  which 
was  not  known  to  others,  or  had  been  forgotten. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  first  Archbishop  of  York, 
after  the  Danish  dominion  ceased,  was  precisely  the  man 
who  was  likely  to  have  preserved  such  a  story.  Archbishop 
Wolstan  had  been  deposed,  and  imprisoned  in  Jedburgh  in 
952,  because  of  his  adherence  to  the  Danish  interest,  and 
infidelities  to  the  West  Saxon  Kings.  In  954  he  was  re- 
leased, and  made  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  in  the  room,  it 
would  seem,  of  Oskytel,  (*'  vir  reverendus,"  as  Florence  of 
Worcester  styles  him),  who  had  been  bishop  of  that  see 
since  949,  and  had  been  translated  to  York.  Oskytel  died 
in  971,  and  was  buried  at  Bedford  by  his  kinsman  Thurkytel, 
who  was  abbot  there.  He  was  certainly  a  Dane,  probably 
chosen,  as  likely  to  be  acceptable,  on  account  of  his  nationality, 
to  the  Danes  at  York ;  possibly  a  descendant  of  the  King 
Oskytel,  who  was  associated  in  the  Conquest  of  Mercia  in 
874  with  Guthrum,  whom  Beornwulf  invited  to  England. 
As  his  see  had  been  Dorchester,  and  his  kinsman's  abbey 
was  at  Bedford,  his  family  was  probably  settled  in  Mercia. 
So  in  his  family  a  tradition*  might  well  have  been  preserved, 
which  the  Northumbrian  Angles  had  not  cared  to  perpetuate ; 
and  this  tradition,  on  his  coming  to  take  possession  of  the 
see  of  York,  he  could  communicate  to  his  clergy,  and  com- 
mand to  be  committed  to  writing.  The  corruption  of  the 
name  Beornwulf  to  iErimlf  or  Arnulf,  would  not  be  sur- 
prising in  a  story  so  preserved. 
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On  account  of  these  characteristics  of  the  original  nar- 
rator of  the  story,  (all  which  I  had  noted  before  I  observed 
how  exactly  they  fitted  Archbishop  Oskytel),  I  cannot  hesi- 
tate in  expressing  my  conviction  that  this  story  tells,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  the  true  origin  of  the  share  which  Guthrura  had 
in  the  Danish  invasion  ;  that  MWe  was  really  the  culprit  ; 
and  that  Gaimar's  story,  as  far  as  it  implicates  Osberht,  is 
false.  It  is  quite  independent  of,  and  by  no  means  incon- 
sistent with,  the  Norse  story  of  the  object  of  the  sons  of 
Ragnar. 


KEPOKT 


BEAD  AND  ADOPTED  AT  THE  TWELFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 
OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  HELD  AT  HUDDERSFIELD  THE 
TWENTY-SIXTH    DAY    OF  JANUARY,  MDCCCLXXVIL 


The  progress  of  the  Association  during  the  past  year  has 
been  specially  marked  by  a  considerable  increase  in  the  life 
members.  The  number  enrolled  has  now  reached  a  total  of 
101,  of  whom  91  still  remain  on  the  books  of  the  Association; 
and  the  Investment  Fund  arising  from  their  compositions 
amounts  to  530Z.  5^.,  of  which  525/.  is  invested  in  the  bonds 
of  the  HaUfax  Corporation,  425/.  at  4^  per  cent,  and  lOOZ.  at 
4  per  cent,  per  annum,  yielding  a  permanent  income  of  about 
23/.  2^.  6d.  a  year.  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  the 
Council  draws  the  attention  of  the  members  to  this  element 
of  stability  in  the  constitution  of  their  Association,  and  to 
the  success  which'  has  so  far  attended  the  alteration  which 
it  was  found  desirable,  at  an  early  period,  to  make  in  the 
rules.  The  accounts,  as  audited,  will  also  be  found  to  con- 
tain an  important  item  of  101/.  7*.  3rf.,  received  for  arrears 
and  back  parts  of  the  Journal  supplied  to  members.  This 
demand  not  only  indicates  that  the  Journal  is  a  chief  source 
of  the  usefulness  and  popularity  of  the  Association,  but  is 
evidence  of  the  permanent  value  of  the  papers  of  the  various 
contributors.  The  volumes  already  issued  are,  in  fact, 
acknowledged  to  be  a  necessary  work  of  reference  for  anti- 
quaries and  topographers  in  matters  concerning  the  county. 
An  attempt  by  the  officials  of  the  Court  of  Probate  in 
London  to  secure  the  removal  from  York  of  the  wills, 
inventories,  and  other  testamentary  records  of  the  northern 
Province,  which  have  been  accumulating  in  the  registries  of 
the  Exchequer  and  Prerogative  Courts  of  the  Archbishops 
of  York  for  five  hundred  years  prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
Probate  Act  of  1857,  has,  through  the  prompt  action  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  that  city  been  for  the 
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present  liappily  frustrated.  On  the  matter  being  brought 
before  ^our  Council,  a  memorial,  dated  the  25th  of  April, 
187(>,  which  is  printed  below,  No.  L,  was  prepared  and 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  Probate  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  on  the  following  day.  Similar 
memorials  from  the  Corporation  of  York  and  from  the 
Yorkshire  Law  Society  were  presented  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  whole  were  supported  by  a  numerous  deputation, 
comprising,  in  addition  to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  and  the  President  and 
officials  of  the  Law  Society,  a  large  number  of  members  of 
Parliament,  representing  counties  and  boroughs  in  the 
northern  province.  These  were  hastily  summoned  at  less 
than  twenty-four  hours'  notice,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  ac- 
knowledge the  readiness  and  zeal  with  which  the  Arch- 
bishop, as  our  president,  took  charge  of,  and  most  ably 
supported  the  memorial  of  your  Council.  A  great  interest 
being  thus  suddenly  excited  in  these  valuable  records,  it 
was  felt  important  to  make  the  subject  more  widely  known, 
and  to  procuie  a  niore  general  expression  of  opinion  as  to 
their  threatened  removal.  With  that  view  a  circular  letter, 
printetl  below,  No.  II.,  was  issued  jointly  by  the  Town 
Clerk  of  York^  ainl  your  honorary  secretaries.  To  this, 
affiimative  replies,  in  a  form.  No.  III.,  were  received  from 
the  gentlemen  whose  names  it  has  been  thought  right  to 
record  in  a  list,  No.  IV.,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  Uight  Honourable  Sir  James  Hannen,  and, 
as  no  further  step  has  been  taken  to  remove  the  records, 
the  Council  has  reason  to  hope  that  the  efforts  made  to 
secure  their  retention  in  the  City  of  York,  will  be  found  to 
have  been  successful. 

The  excursion  (or  the  year  was  made  to  Halifax,  Shibden 
Hall,  and  Elland,  and,  with  the  most  cordial  help  of  the  vicar 
an<l  churchwardens  of  Halifax,  John  Lister,  Esq.,  of  Shibden 
Hall,  and  the  rector  and  churchwardens  of  Elland,  a  useful 
pi-ogramme  was  prepared  for  the  occasion.  For  the  success 
of  the  excursion,  which  was  largely  attended,  thanks  must 
be  .specially  accorded  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Walker,  who  supplied 
nearly  all  the  information  given  as  to  the  Parish  Church  of 
Halifax  ;  to  Mr.  B.  W.  Jackson,  for  the  plans  of  both 
Halifax  and  Elland  Churches,  specially  prepared  for  the 
occasion  ;  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Stott  and  x\lr.  E.  J.  Walker  for  the 
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plate  of  Masons  Marks  ;  to  Mrs.  Booth  for  the  view  of  the 
Parish  Church  ;  and  to  Mr.  Tinsley  for  the  view  of  Shibden 
Hall,  all  of  which  added  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  and 
usefulness  of  the  programme  ;  to  Mr.  Lister  and  to  Mr. 
James  Fowler,  F.S.A.,  are  also  specially  due  the  thanks  of 
the  members  for  the  papers  read  by  them.  The  journal  has 
throughout  the  year  received  the  careful  attention  of  the 
Council,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  concluding  part  of  Vol.  IV., 
which  is  already  in  the  press,  and  will  be  issued  to  all  mem- 
bers whose  subscriptions  are  not  in  arrear  for  1876,  will  be 
found  to  maintain  the  standard  set  by  the  earlier  volumes. 
The  scheme  for  the  exploration  of  Byland  Abbey  is  progress- 
ing slowly,  about  200/.  having  been  already  paid  or  pro- 
mised to  the  fund.  A  special  appeal  will  shortly  be  made 
on  behalf  of  this  work,  and  when  500/,  has  been  paid  or 
promised,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Council  to  proceed  with 
the  work.  It  is  hoped  that  such  a  response  will  have 
been  given  as  to  enable  the  works  to  be  commenced  in  the 
coming  spring,  and  that  they  may  be  well  advanced  before 
the  visit  contemplated  by  Mr.  Sharpe  in  the  early  autumn, 
when  he  intends  to  conduct  a  large  party  of  architectural 
students  through  the  Cistercian  Abbeys  of  the  North  of  Eng- 
land. Side  by  side  with  the  progress  and  activity  above 
indicated,  the  Council  has  to  lament  the  loss  by  death  of 
some  members  who  have  warmly  interested  themselves  in 
the  work  of  the  Association.  Of  these  special  mention  must 
be  made  of  Dr.  Wm.  TurnbuU.  As  the  first  president  of  the 
Huddersfield  Association  he  has  always  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  founders  and  chief  supporters  of  the  society,  and  his 
address  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  public  meeting  on  the 
8th  July,  1864,  suflBciently  evinced  the  interest  in  archaeolo- 
gical pursuits  which  he  felt  himself  and  sought  also  to  excite 
in  others.  He  remained  a  warm  friend  of  our  society  to  the 
last,  and  his  death  at  an  advanced  age,  after  a  life  of  incessant 
activity  in  his  profession  as  a  physician,  is  a  loss  not  easily  to 
be  replaced.  In  Lord  Herries,  who  was  an  early  member,  and 
up  to  his  death  a  vice-president  of  the  association,  archaeo- 
logy has  lost  an  accomplished  student,  and  our  society  a 
warm  friend.  A  great  loss  has  also  been  sustained  by  the 
society  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Thos.  Wilson,  M.  A.,  a  member  of 
the  council,  one  interested  in  all  the  educational  movements 
in  his  own  town  of  Leeds,  and  a  leading  man  in  the  manage- 
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ment  of  tlie  scientific  societies  of  the  county.  Tlie  members 
of  the  council  who  retire  by  rotation  are  the  Rev.  Canon 
Hnlbert,  Geo.  John  Armytage,  F.S.A.,  S.  J.  Chad  wick,  and 
J.  S.  Stott,  who,  with  tlie  oflBcers  of  the  association,  and  Mr. 
Stanhope  Smart,  tlie  auditor,  are  eligible  for  re-election. 
The  vacancy  occasioned  by  Mr.  Wilson's  death^must  also  be 
supplied. 

The  accounts  given  below^  were  then  read  and  passed,  and 
the  retiring  officers  re-elected,  with  the  Rev.  Canon  Hulbert, 
M.A.,  George  JohT>  Armytage,  F.S.A.,  Joseph  Savile  Stott, 
Joseph  Wilkinson  and  Edmund  Wilson  as  new  members  of 
the  Council. 
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NO.  I. 

Co  THE  Right  Honorable  SIR  JAMES  HANNEN, 
Knight,  the  President  op  the  Probate  Division  of 
THE  High  Court  of  Justice, 

Eije  fflemorial  of  the  Council  of  the 
Yorkshire  ARCHiEOLOGicAL  and 
Topographical  Association, 

Sfjetoftfj, 

JTfjat  Your  Memorialists  are  the  Council  'elected 
by  tlie  Members  of  the  Yorkshire  ArchsBological  and 
Topographical  Association  for  the  general  conduct  and 
management  of  its  a£fairs. 

®;t)at  the  Members  of  the  Association  number 
nearly  Four  hundred,  and  include  the  Lords  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  North  and  West  Ridings  and  many  of 
the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Landed  Gentry,  with  Fellows 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  others,  who  are 
interested  in  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County 
of  York. 

Srtjat  the  main  object  of  our  Association  is  to 
illustrate  and  preserve  the  Antiquities  and  collect  and 
publish  materials  for  the  History  of  our  County. 

Cijat  we  have  heard  with  the  deepest  regret  that 
it  is  in  contemplation  to  remove  from  their  ancient 
resting-place  in  the  City  of  York  the  Wills,  Inven- 
tories, and  other  Testamentary  Records  which  for  a 
period  of  upwards  of  Five  hundred  years  prior  to  the 
passing  of  the  Probate  Act,  1857,  have  accumulated 
there,  under  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  Ex- 
chequer and  Prerogative  Courts  of  the  Archbishops 
of  York. 

2r|)at    the   Documents   in    the   Exchequer   Court 
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relate  raainly  to  the  Diocese  of  York,  and  almost  en- 
tirely to  persons  residing  in  and  having  bona  Notabilia 
within  the  County  of  York  ;  and  the  Documents  in  the 
Prerogative  Court  cover  the  small  portions  of  the 
County  not  included  in  the  Exchequer  Court,  together 
with  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Province,  embracing 
Yorkshire,  Durham,  Northumberland,  Westmoreland, 
Cumberland,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire,  with,  for  a 
certain  period,  parts  of  the  County  of  Nottingham. 

JCfjat  the  whole  of  the  long  series  of  Wills, 
amounting,  as  we  are  informed,  to  nearly  a  MiUion 
in  number,  relate  strictly  to  persons  and  property 
within  the  above-named  Northern  Counties.  With  the 
exception  of  the  more  recent  ones,  the  legal  purposes 
to  be  effected  by  them  have  all  been  long  since  accom- 
plished, and  they  have  passed  into  the  class  of  His- 
torical Manuscripts.  Thus  viewed  they  are  of  incal- 
culable value,  and  have  already  been  largely  resorted 
to  by  the  distinguished  Antiquaries,  who  have  from 
time  to  time  undertaken  to  write  the  History  of  parts 
of  our  county ;  while  in  the  Testamenta  Eboracensia 
of  the  Surtees  Society,  volumes  have  been  specially 
devoted  to  the  publication  of  what  is  of  Histgrical  and 
Archaeological  interest  in  the  original  records. 

CJat  the  Testamentary  records  of  the  various 
Peculiar  and  Manorial  Courts  within  the  Probate  Dis- 
trict of  the  West  Riding  of  the  County  have  already 
been  collected  and  removed  to  the  District  Registry  at 
Wakefield,  and  in  the  opinion  of  your  Memorialists 
there  can  be  no  place  more  proper  than  the  District 
Registry  at  York,  as  a  receptacle  for  the  records  of  the 
dissolved  Probate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Prerogative  Courts  of  the  Archbishops  of  the  Northern 
Province.  No  place  equally  accessible  to  all  who  are 
most  interested  in  these  ancient  records  can  be  selected, 
and,  as  they  might  there  be  kept  in  the  same  custody 
and  with  the  same  safeguards  that  surround  and  pro- 
tect the  Wills  and  other  records  of  the  new  District 
Registry  at  York  of  Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Probate, 
Your  Memorialists  would  most  respectfully  urge,  that 
no  reason  can  be  shewn  suflBcient  to  justify  the  removal 
of  these  precious  Archives  from  the  locality  to  which 
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they  relate  and  in  which  they  can  be  consulted  readily 
by  those,  whose  local  knowledge  is  a  necessary  qualifi- 
cation for  the  due  and  full  use  of  the  information  they 
contain. 

Cijat  the  removal  of  the  Records  in  question  will 
greatly  retard  and  discourage  the  eflForts  which  Mem- 
bers of  our  Association  are  making  to  utilize  them  for 
historical  purposes  by  rendering  it  necessary  to  employ, 
at  considerable  expense,  agents  having  no  local  know- 
ledge, and  unable,  therefore,  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  spirit  and  the  scope  of  the  particular  matter 
that  any  local  historian  may,  by  searching  these  sources 
of  information,  be  seeking  to  elucidate. 

Hour  iHemorialigtS  therefore  humbly  pray 
that  Your  Lordship  in  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  given  by  the  New  Probate 
Act  will  direct  a  requisition  to  issue  for 
the  transfer  of  all  the  Records  and  Docu- 
ments which  are  the  subject  of  this 
Memorial  to  the  District  Registry  at 
York  of  Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Probate 
with  due  provision  for  their  safe  cus- 
tody. 

Stgnell  on  behalf  of  the  Council  this  25th  day  of 
April,  1876. 

W.  EBOR.     President. 
THOMAS  BROOKE,  F.S.A.,  Chairman, 
F AIRLESS  BARBER,  F.S.A.,  Hm.  Sec. 
GEO.  W.  TOMLINSON,  Hon.  Sec. 


No.  II. 

THREATENED   REMOVAL   OF   YORK   WILLS,   &c., 

TO   LONDON. 

York,  May  5th,  1876. 

Sir, 

Only  a  few  days  ago  it  came  privately  to  the  knowledge  of  some 
merobera  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  York,  that  the  removal  to 
London  of  the  grand  scries  of  Wills  and  other  Tcstameutaiy  Records, 
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which  for  over  500  years  have  accumulated  in  the  Registries  of  suc- 
cessive Archbishops,  was  contemplated.  The  intended  removal  wan 
stated  to  be  imminent ;  no  time  was  therefore  lost.  The  memorials, 
copies  of  which  accompany  this  letter,  were  prepared  and  adopted  by 
the  Corporation  and  tiie  Yorkshire  Archseological  Society,  and  an 
appointment  was  made  with  Sir  James  Hannen,  the  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Probate  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  for  him  to  receive  a 
deputation  to  present  the  memorials,  on  the  2Gth  April. 

Though  scarcely  a  day  intervened  between  the  memorials  and  the 
appointment,  the  efforts  made  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  knowledge  of 
influential  persons,  interested  in  retaining  these  precious  Archives  in 
the  North  of  England,  to  which  they  exclusively  belong,  were  successful 
in  securing  the  personal  attendance  of  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
York  and  of  the  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen  as  the  deputation 
in  support  of  the  memorials  : — 

Earl  de  Grey,  M.P.  (Ripon);  Viscount  Galway,  M.P.  (East  Retford); 
Lord  Eslington,  M.P.,  and  W.  B.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Northumber- 
land, South) ;  Geo.  Leeman,  E^q.,  M.P.,  and  Jas.  Lowther,  Esq.,  M.P. 
(York)  ;  Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone,  Bart,  M.P.,  and  Sir  Chas.  Legard, 
Bart.,  M.P.  (Scarbro') ;  Sir  M.  Wilson,  Bart.,  M.P.  (Yorkshire,  West 
Riding,  Northern  Division) ;  W.  T.  W.  S.  Stanhope,  Esq.,  M.P.  (York- 
shire, West  Riding,  Southern  Division)  ;  C.  Sykes,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  W. 
H.  Han-ison-Broadley,  E^q.,  M.P.  (Yorkshire,  East  Riding)  ;  C.  M.  Nor- 
wood, Esq.,  M.P.  (Hull)  ;  Wm.  St.  James  Wheelhouse,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and 
R.  Tennaut,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Leeds) ;  F.  Hei*schell,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P.  (Dur- 
ham, City)  ;  R.  Winn,  Esq.,  M.P.  (North  Lincolnshire) ;  Serjt.  Simon, 
M.P.  (Dewsbury)  ;  Sir  W.  Payne- Gal Iwey,  Bart.,  M.P.  (Thirsk) ;  Basil 
T.  Woodd,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Knaresbro')  ;  H.  W.  F.  Bolckow,  Esq.,  M.P. 
(Middlesborough)  ;  E.  Backhouse,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Darlington),  J.  Dodds, 
Esq.,  M.P.  (Stockton);  T.  B.  Thoroton-Hildyard,  Esq.,  M.P.  (South 
Notts.) ;  and  Sir  E.  Beckett,  Bart. 

All  the  records  in  question  are  of  a  peculiarly  domestic  character, 
affecting  persons  and  property  in  the  Northern  Province,  and  the  in- 
justice of  removing  them  from  the  locality  to  which  they  relate,  to  a 
distance  at  which  they  could  only  be  consulted  at  great  expense  and 
inconvenience,  was  strongly  pressed  upon  the  Judge  by  His  Grace  the 
Archbishop  and  other  members  of  the  deputation.  Sir  James  Hannen, 
in  reply,  admitted  the  reasonableness  of  the  memorials,  and  stated  in 
effect  that  the  only  question  to  be  considered  was  the  safety  of  the 
Documents  themselves,  and  that,  if  this  were  provided  for  at  York,  the 
Documents  should  not  be  removed.  This  raised  a  question  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  deputation,  headed  by  His 
Grace  the  Archbishop,  after  thanking  Sir  James  Flaunen  for  his  courteous 
attention,  at  once  went  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  M.P.,  brought  the  whole  matter  before  him,  and  secured  a  promise 
of  his  most  favourable  consideration. 

It  must  be  explained  that  the  custody  of  the.se  old  Records  has 
hitheito  remained  with  the  Archbishop*s  Registrar,  and  that  the  building 
in  w  liich  for  so  long  a  period  they  have  rested  is  the  property  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  York  ;  also  that  since  the  establishment  of  the 
District  Hc^nstry  of  Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Probate  at  York,  under  the 
Act  uf  I  So 7,  all  new  Wills,  <S:c.,  hav-e  so  fiir  been  deposited  in  the  same 
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building,  to  which  have  been  transferred  the  testamentary  records  of  the 
various  Manorial  and  Peculiar  Courts  within  the  district.  The  Treasury 
have  acquired  offices  for  the  District  Registry  in  the  City,  but  have  not 
finally  adapted  them  or  provided  the  requisite  and  usual  Strong  Room, 
which,  so  far  as  information  has  been  obtained,  all  other  District  Regis- 
tries already  possess.  This  the  Treasury  must  eventually  do,  and  a 
limited  extension  of  such  a  strong  room,  at  a  comparatively  small  outlay, 
is  all  that  is  needed  to  satisfy  Sir  James  Hannen,  and  retain  the  Rectjrds 
in  the  Metropolis  of  the  Northern  Province. 

The  course  so  far  taken  has  for  the  moment  prevented  the  issue  of 
the  requisition  for  the  removal  of  the  Documents  to  London.  The 
matter,  however,  is  only  in  abeyance,  and  it  is  felt  to  be  dcsiniUie  to 
strengthen  the  position  already  gained,  by  securing  a  more  general 
expression  of  opinion  throughout  the  Northern  Counties. 

A  list  is,  therefore,  being  prepared  of  persons  who  approve  of  the 
memorials  already  presented,  and  who  are  willing  that  their  approval 
should  be  intimated  not  only  to  Sir  James  Hannen,  but  also  to  the 
Treasury,  with  a  view  to  the  Records  being  transferred  to  the  District 
Registry  at  York,  with  proper  provision  for  their  siife  custody,  and  we 
have  most  respectfully  to  ask  you  to  allow  your  name  to  be  added  to 
such  list,  and  to  return  the  accompanying  form  duly  signed  to  the  Town 
Clerk  of  York  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servants, 

JOS.  WILKINSON, 

Town  Clerk  of  York  ; 

FAIRLESS  BARBER,    Vf^'"    ^i';    '■^,    <.^'*/«'*- 

GEO.  W.  TOMLINSON,  r^'""''    -'''/'.'^'fW.   ««<' 

'J  Toito'jiiniULca  I  Association, 


No.  III. 

THREATENED  REMOVAL  OF  YORK  WILLS,  (kc, 

TO  LONDON. 

To  the  Toion  Cla-K  of  York. 
Sir, 

Please  to  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  those  who  a])prove  the  Memo- 
rials of  tlie  Corporation  and  the  Yorkshire  Arilueological  and  Topo- 
graphical Association  already  presented  to  Sir  Jiimes  Hannen  in  this 
matter,  and  take  this  as  an  authority  to  express  both  to  him  and  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  my  desire  that  the  Reconls  in  (picstion  should 
remain  in  York,  and  be  transferred  to  the  District  Logihtry  of  the  Court 
of  Probate  there,  with  proper  provision  for  their  sjifo  cnstudy. 


Name 

Residence 
Date 
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No.  IV. 

LIST  OF  JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE  AND  OTHERS  WHO  HAVE 

SIGNED  THE  ABOVE  CIRCULAR. 

Akenhead,  Robert,  Otterington  Hall,  Northallerton. 

Anderson,  Sir  C.  H.  J.,  Bart.,  Bamby,  Yorkshire. 

Anne,  George,  Burghwallis  Hall,  Doncaster. 

Athorpe,  John  Carver,  Dinningbam  Hall,  Rotherham. 

Armytage,  Sir  George,  Bart.,  Kirklees  Park,  Brighouse. 

Austin,  John,  Skelton  Hall,  York. 

Ackroyd,  William,  Wheatleys,  Birkenshaw,  Leeds. 

Allen,  Robert  Henry,  Blackwell  Hall,  near  Darlington. 

Archbishop  of  York,  The  Palace,  Bishopthorpe. 

Arraitage,  J.  T.,  Birkby  Grange,  near  Huddersfield. 

Assheton,  Ralph,  M.P.,  Downham  Hall,  Clitheroe. 

Atkinson,  Charles,  Crabtree  Lodge,  Sheffield. 

Auckland,  Lord,  Edenthorpe,  Doncaster. 

Ayrton,  William  Scrope,  Clifden,  Saltburn-by-the-Sea. 

Ainslie,  Montague,  Grizedale,  Hawkshead. 

Ainsworth,  D.,  Broughton  Hall,  Grange-on-Sands. 

Andrew,  Ely,  Mere  Bank,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Armitage,  George,  Nunthorpe,  York. 

Adingstall,  G.,  Warrington. 

Ashton,  Thomas  Mather,  Bursoough,  Ormskirk. 

Aspland,  Alfred,  Dukinfield,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Allison,  J.  J.,  Roker,  Sunderland. 

Arrowsmith,  P.  R.,  Oxton,  Cheshire. 

Anderson,  Chas.  Wm.,  Kirk  Hammerton  Hall,  York. 

Banks,  Meyrick,  Cudworth,  Bamsley. 

Beaumont,  Edward  Blackett,  33,  Norland  Square,  London. 

Briggs,  George,  Lt.-CoL,  Hemdean,  Hants. 

Bent,  James,  Sutton  Hall,  Macclesfield. 

Brooke,  Thos.,  F.S.A.,  Armitage  Bridge,  Huddersfield. 

Beaumont,  John,  Ravensknowle,  Huddersfield. 

Buckley,  Geo.  F.,  Linfitt's  House,  Saddleworth. 

Buckley,  Richard,  Greenfield,  Manchester. 

Bower,  R.  H.,  Welham,  Mai  ton. 

Brooksbank,  Edward,  Healaugh,  Tadcaster. 

Beachell,  Jas.,  Ivy  Lodge,  Rawcliffe,  Selby. 

Blake,  William  Greaves,  Sharrow  House,  Sheffield. 

Brown,  SamL  James,  LofiPtuss  Hill,  Knaresbro*. 

Beckett,  Sir  Edmd.  Beckett,  Q.C. 

Bedwell,  Francis  Alfred,  Fort  Hall,  Bridlington  Quay. 

Birtwhistle,  John  B.,  Minster  Vicarage,  Beverley. 

Backhouse,  Edmund,  M.P.,  Darlington. 

Bagnall,  Chas.,  Sueaton  Castle,  Whitby. 
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Bagshawe,  F.  W.,  The  Oaks,  Sheffield. 

Baines,  Edward,  St.  Ann's  Hill,  Burley,  Leeds. 

Barker,  Joseph,  Holme  Field,  Wakefield. 

Barnard,  C.  E.  G.,  Cave  Castle,  Brough,  East  Yks. 

Beaumont,  W.  B.,  M.P.,  Bretton  Pai-k,  Wakefield. 

Bell,  T.  Hugh,  Red  Bams,  Coatham,  Redcar. 

Beswick,  William,  Gristhorpe,  near  Filey. 

Bewicke,  R.  C.  Bewicke,  Coulby  Manor,  Middlesbro'. 

Blakeney,  Rev.  J.  E.,  Vicar  of  St.  Paul's,  Sheffield. 

Bolton,  Lord,  Bolton  Hall,  Leyburu. 

Bower,  E.  C,  Wadworth  Hall,  Doncaster. 

Boynton,  Sir  Hy.  Somerville,  Bart.,  Burton  Agnes. 

Bradbury,  Ralph  Thos.,  Kinders,  Greenfield,  near  Manchester. 

Brigg,  John,  Keighley. 

Brooke,  Wm.,  Northgate  House,  Honley,  Huddersfield. 

Brooke,  Rev.  R.  E.,  Canon  of  York, 

Brown,  Geo.  Gilpin,  Sedbury  Park,  Richmond,  Y. 

Brown,  Chas.,  Rossington,  Bawtry. 

Bateson-de-Yarburgh,  G.,  Heslington  Hall,  York. 

Beaumont,  Wm.  Geo.,  Waterhead  House,  Oldham. 

Boustead,  Warwick  P.,  Settlebeck,  Sedbergh. 

Briggs,  Rawdon,  Birstwith  Hall,  Ripley. 

Brown,  Douglas,  Arncliffe  Hall,  Northallerton. 

Bruce,  Rev.  Lloyd,  Carlton  Rectory. 

Byron,  S.  S.,  Skelton  Hall,  York. 

Barlow,  Samuel,  Stakehill  House. 

Barlow,  J  as.,  Greenthome,  near  Bolton. 

Baron,  Joshua,  Thornclifife,  Darwen,  Lancashire. 

Bates,  Edward,  MP.,  Manydown  Park,  Basingstoke. 

Bayley,  R.,  Castle  Dyke,  Sheffield. 

Benson,  Robert,  16,  Bushell  Place,  Preston. 

Bethell,  Wm.  F.,  Rise,  near  Hull. 

Birloy,  Rev.  J.  Shepherd,  Moss  Lee,  Bolton-le- Moors. 

Bishop  of  Chester,  The  Rt  Rev.,  Dee  Side,  Chester. 

Bland,  Thos.  D.,  Kippax  Park. 

Blunt,  Venble.  Archdeacon,  Vicarage,  Scarborough. 

Bolckow,  H.  W.  F.,  M.P.,  Marton  Hall,  Middlesbro'. 

BoUand,  Thos.,  York. 

Booth,  Chas.,  Brushes,  near  Sheffield. 

Boulton,  Rev.  W.  H.,  Aughton  Rectory,  Ormskirk. 

Bourne,  Jas.  Thos.,  28,  Falkner  Street,  Liverpool. 

Bowman,  Thos.,  Hawkshead,  Ambleside. 

Bradbuiy,  John,  Haughton  House,  Southport 

Brocklebank,  Ralph,  Childwall  Hall,  Liverpool. 

Brocklebank,  Thos.,  Springwood,  near  Liveri>ool. 

Brooke,  John,  Kensworth  House,  Dunstable. 

Brooksbauk,  Edwd.  Hawke,  Healaugh  Hall,  Tadcaster. 

Brooksbank,  A.,  Middleton  Hall,  Hull 

Burton,  Edwd.,  West  Field,  Tyldesley. 

Busfield,  J.  A.,  Upwood,  near  Bingley. 

Butterworth,  Jas.,  Rake  Bank,  Rochdale. 

Baldwin,  Wm.  Jiia.,  Dalton-in-Furness,  Lancashire. 
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Brock,  W.  H.,  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Doncaster,  and  Canon  of  York, 

Doucaster. 
Bell,  Chas.  Wm.,  Roche  Court,  near  Salisbury. 
Blenkinsopp,  Col.,  Hoppyland  Park,  Bishop  Auckland. 
Boyne,  Viscount,  Brancepeth  Castle,  Durham. 
Bewicke,  Calverly,  Close  House,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Carr,  Wm.,  Gomersal  House,  Gomersal. 

CarroU,  Richd.  Sterne,  6,  The  Crescent,  Scarborough. 

Clarke,  Thomas,  Knedlington  Manor,  Howden. 

Coates,  John  Thos.,  Holme  Head,  Thorn ton-in-Lonsdale,  Lancashii*e. 

Cooke,  Philip  B.  Davies,  Owston  Park,  Doncaster. 

Cooke,  H.  B.,  The  Rectory,  Darfield. 

Coulman,  William,  Eastoft  Hall,  Goole. 

Coweu,  Joseph,  M.P.,  23,  Onslow  Square,  London. 

Craven,  Josh.,  Park  House,  Steeton,  near  Leeds. 

Creyke,  lialph,  Rawcliffe  Hall,  Selby. 

Crompton,  Joshua  S.,  Azerley  Hall,  Ripon. 

Crowther,  William,  Field  House,  Gomersiil. 

Crust,  Thomas,  Town  Clerk,  Beverley. 

Collins,  Thomas,  Knaresbro*. 

Carroll,  Coote  Alexr,,  Boston  Spa,  Tadcaster. 

Carter,  Charles,  Theakston  Hall,  Bedale. 

Cay  ley,  Sir  Digby,  Bart.,  Brompton. 

Chapman,  John,  Carlecoates,  Dunford  Bridge. 

Chaytor,  C.  D.,  Spennithome  Hall,  Bedale. 

Clayton,  T.  G.,  Clifton,  York, 

Cleveland,  Rev.  Henry,  Romaldkirk,  Darlington.  , 

Clough,  William,  Clifton  House,  York. 

Coates,  Saml.,  Sowerby,  Thirsk. 

Cochrane,  Henry,  The  Longlands,  Middlesbro*-on-Tocs. 

Constable,  H.  S.,  Wassand,  Hull. 

Corner,  Edward,  Esk  Hall,  near  Whitby. 

Cradock,  Christopher,  Hartforth,  Richmond,  Yorks. 

Creyke,  Venble.  Stephen,  Bolton  Percy,  Tadcaster. 

Crossley,  John,  M.P.,  Halifax. 

Cust,  Venble.  Edwd.,  Danby  Hill,  Northallerton. 

Calverley,  Edmimd,  Oulton  Hall,  Leeds. 

Castellain,  Alfred,  Aigburth,  Lancashire. 

Cay  ley,  K  S.,  Wydale,  York. 

Chad  wick,  John,  Buile  Hill,  Manchester. 

Chadwick,  John,  Woodville,  near  Stockport. 

Chadwick,  Chas.,  Lynncourt,  Broadwell  Down,  Tunbridgo  Wells. 

Clarke,  Benjn.  S.,  Walmer  House,  Southpi  rr. 

Clitherow,  E.  J.  S.,  Hotham  Hall,  Brough. 

Clayton,  Lt.-Col.  Edwd.  Every,  Rowley,  near  Burnley. 

Coulthart,  John  Ross,  Croft  House,  Aihton- under- Lyue. 

Coulthurst,  J.,  Gargrave  House,  Skipton. 

Crook,  Joseph,  Oakfield,  Bolton. 

Cunliffe,  Ellis,  Lytham. 

Cust,  Lt.-CoL  John  Francis,  Hare  wood. 

Charlcsworth,  John  B.,  Hatfield  Hall. 
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Cobbett,  John  M.,  ^LP.,  Eden  Bridge,  Kent. 
Cortwane,  Basil  E.  A.,  Chilton  Lodge,  Hungerford. 

Dbnison,  Wm.  Beckett,  Meanwood  Park,  Leeds. 

Denny,  Richard,  Tatham  Rectory,  Lancaster. 

Dixon,  Benjn.,  Pled  wick  House,  Wakefield. 

Darley,  Albert.  Burton  Field,  York. 

Darley,  Chas.  Albert,  Burton  Field,  York. 

Darley,  Hy.,  Aid  by  Park,  York. 

D'Arley,  Alfred  H.,  5  Belvoir  Terrace,  Scarborouorh. 

Denison,  C.  Beckett,  M.P.,  43,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

Dent,  John  Dent,  Ribston  Hall,  Wetherby. 

Denys,  Sir  Geo.  Wm.,  Bart,  Draycott  Hall,  Reeth,  Richmond,  Y. 

Dodds,  Jos.  M.P.,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

Dover,  John,  Fai-field,  Sedbergh. 

Duncombe,  the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  Augustus,  Dean  of  York. 

Duncorabe,  Arthur,  South  Cliff,  Scarborough. 

Duncombe,  George,  Beverley. 

Dewhurst,  J:  B.,  Aireville,  Skipton. 

Dundas,  Hon.  J.  C,  M.P.,  1,  Halkin  Street  West,  London. 

Dunlop,  Walter,  The  Grange,  Bingley. 

Daglish,  Robert,  Aston  Hall,  Preston  Brook,  Cheshire. 

Daly,  Owen,  23,  Albion  Street,  Hull. 

Dimmock,  Jas.,  Darwen,  Lancashire. 

Dixon,  John  Henry,  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  Wakefield. 

Dugdale,  William,  Symonstone  Hall,  near  Burnley. 

Duncombe,  Hon.  Octavius,  Westerdale. 

Duncombe,  Hon.  Vice-Adm.  Arthur,  Kilnwick  Percy,  Pocklingto' 

Duncombe,  C.  W.,  Kilnwick  Percy,  Pocklington. 

Dunderdale,  Robert,  Poulton-le-Fylde. 

Dean  of  Manchester  (Very  Rev.  B.  M.  Cowie). 

Duck,  Geo.  N.,  Fairliebum,  Fairlie-by-Greenock. 

Dale,  David,  West  Lodge,  Darlington. 

Dixon,  Robert  Wm.,  Seaton  Carew. 

Earnshaw,  Edward,  Knaresborough. 

Ellershaw,  John,  Kirkstall,  near  Leeds. 

Eden,  Charles  Page,  Aberford. 

Effingham,  the  Earl  of,  57,  Eaton  Place,  London. 

Egginton,  John  Smyth,  Kirk  Ella,  Hull. 

Ellis,  Rev.  Robert,  North  Grimston,  Malton. 

Empson,  R.  C,  Goole  Hall,  Goole. 

Eslington,  Lord,  9,  Mansfield  Street,  London. 

Eteson,  John,  York  House,  Knaresbro\ 

English,  A.  W.,  Aislaby  Lodge,  Whitby. 

Ekimondson,  Thos.  G.,  Gresgarth,  Caton,  Lancaster. 

Elletson,  D.  H.,  Parrott  Hall. 

England,  T.  T.,  Heirs  House,  Colne. 

Evans,  Joseph,  Haydock  Grange,  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire. 

Ecroyd,  W.  Fairer,  Burnley. 

Earle,  Frederic  W.,  Edenhurst,  Huyton,  Tiivcqx^ol. 

Elliott,  John  Fopr_r,  Klvet  Hill,  Durham. 
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Ettrick,  Anthony,  North  Hylton,  Durham. 
Ellison,  Ralph  Carr,  Dunston  Hill,  Gateshead. 

Foster,  William,  Harrowins  House,  near  Bradford. 

Faber,  C.  W.,  Northavv  House,  Barnet,  Herts. 

Fairhaim,  Sir  Andrew,  Kt.,  Goldsbro'  Hall,  Knaresbro'. 

Fallows,  Wm.,  Middlesbro'. 

Fawkes,  Ayscough,  Farnley  Hall,  Otley. 

Fielden,  John,  Grimston,  Tadcaster. 

Finch,  Heneage  Wynne,  Manor  House,  Stokesley. 

Foster,  Jonas,  Cliffe  Hill,  Lightcliffe,  Halifax. 

Foster,  George,  Whins  House,  Sabden,  Lancashire. 

Foster,  Abraham  li.,  Northowram  Hall,  Halifax. 

Fowler,  Marshall,  Preston  Hall,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

Fox,  George  Lane,  Bramham  Park,  Tadcaster. 

Fox,  Theodore,  Pinchinthorpe,  Guisbro*. 

Fox,  Frances,  Salt  burn. 

Ferguson,  Fawsitt  J.  !>.,  Walkinpjtou  Hall,  Beverley. 

Foster,  John,  Queensbury,  Bnvdford. 

Feilden,  Sir  W.  H.,  Bart.,  Scarborougli. 

Folds,  James,  Burnley. 

Foord,  Kev.  R.  H.,  Foxholes  Rectory. 

Ford,  Wm.,  Ethell  Hall,  Lancashire. 

Field,  John,  West  Rounton. 

Fawcett,  John,  North  Bailey,  Durham. 

Fenwick,  Geo.  John,  39,  Queen's  Gate,  London. 

Fenwick,  Robt.,  Gate  Fulford  Hall,  York. 

Fowler,  Marshall,  jun.,  Preston  Hall. 

Greenwood,  John  Beswicke,  Dewsbury  Moor  House,  Dewsbury 

Godwin,  John  V.,  Crowtrees,  Rawdon,  near  Leeds. 

Gunter,  Robert,  Wetherby  Grange,  Wetherby. 

Gardner,  George,  Northallerton. 

Garrett,  Rev.  Wm.  T.,  The  Hall,  Crakehall,  Bedale. 

Gatty,  Rev.  Alfred,  Ecclesfield. 

Greene,  Dawson,  Whittington  Hall,  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

Grimston,  John,  Neswick,  near  Driffield. 

Gallwey,  Sir  W.  P.,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Thirklcby  Park,  Tliitisk. 

Gaiusford,  W.  D.,  Richmond  Hill,  near  Sheffield. 

Garnett,  Wm.,  Bashall  Lodge,  near  Clitheroe. 

Gaskell,  Charles  Milnes,  Thornes  House. 

Gatty,  F.  A.,  Elmfield  Hall,  Accrington. 

Gibbon,  Edwd.,  Woolton,  Liverpool. 

Gilkes,  Edgar,  Middlesbrough. 

Glover,  James,  2,  Church  Street,  South  port. 

Goggin,  Rev.  J.  F.,  Ruffi^rd  Rectory. 

Gnmston,  M.  J.,  Kilnwick,  Hull. 

Gregson,  Henry,  Moorlands,  Lancaster. 

Green  well.  Rev.  W.,  Durham. 

Gray,  William,  Greatham,  West  Hartlei>o()l. 

Halliwei.l,  Wm.,  Park  Street,  Southport. 
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Hardy,  Harold,  Low  Moor  House,  Bradford. 

Harrison,  John  Jas.,  Harrogate. 

Hatfield,  John,  Skellow  Grange,  Doncaster. 

Hemsworth,  Benjn.,  Monk  Fryston  Hall,  South  Milford. 

Henderson,  Joseph,  Eshton  House,  Gargrave,  Leeds. 

Hirst,  John,  jun.,  Ladcastle,  Dobcross,  Manchester. 

Holdsworth,  Saml.,  Wakefield. 

Houghton,  Lord. 

Howarth,  William  Lee,  Grove  House,  Pudsey,  Leeds. 

Howard,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.,  Whiston  Rectory,  Rotherham. 

Hudson,  Robert  John,  Burley-in-Wharfedale,  Leeds. 

Hutchinson,  Hanley,  Grassfield  House,  Pateley  Bridge. 

Harcourt,  Egerton  Vernon,  Whitwell  Hall,  York. 

Harris,  Alfred,  Oxton  Hall,  Tadcaster. 

Harrison,  J.  S.,  Brandesburtou  Hall,  Beverley. 

Hartley,  Joseph,  Hartley  Hill,  Leeds. 

Hutton,' John,  Solberge,  Northallerton. 

Haworth- Booth,  B.  B.,  Derwent  Bank,  Malton. 

Headlam,  Morley,  Whorl  ton  Grange,  Darlington. 

Hebden,  El  H.,  6,  Bel  voir  Terrace,  Scarbro*. 

Hepworth,  John  M.,  Ack worth  House,  Pontefract. 

Herbert,  G.  E.,  Upper  Helmsley  Hall,  York. 

Hey,  Ven.  Archdeacon,  Clifton,  York. 

Hildyard,  John  R.  W.,  Hutton  Bonville,  Northallerton. 

Hildyard,  Thos.  B.  T.,  Winestead  Hall,  Hull. 

Hill,  John  Richard,  Thornton,  near  Pickering. 

Hill,  Rev.  Jas.,  Norman  by. 

Hill,  Thos.,  Romanby,  Northallerton. 

Hind,  Joseph,  Beverley. 

Hodgson,  John,  Northallerton. 

Hope,  Rev.  C.  Augustus,  Barwick-in-Elmet. 

Hordem,  Rev.  J.,  Burton  Agnes,  Hull. 

Home,  G.,  Barnard  Castle. 

Horton,  Joshua  Thoa,  Howroyde,  near  Halifax. 

Hargrove,  Alfred  E. 

Hudson,  John  Anthony,  Longcroft,  Beverley. 

Hammond,  Wm.  Hy.,  Raven  Hill,  near  Scarborough. 

Hardman,  H.  H.,  Horncliffe  House,  Rawtenstall. 

Hardman,  John,  Green  Bank,  Blackpool. 

Hargreaves,  John,  Broad  Oak,  Accrington. 

Harrison,  Joseph,  Galligreaves  Hall,  Blackburn. 

Harrison,  Jas.  S.,  Dallas  Place,  Lancaster. 

Harrison,  Thos.,  West  Hill,  Stalybridge. 

Hartley  <fe  Son,  Messrs.,  Colne. 

Hayes,  Thos.  Travers,  Fairfield,  Leigh. 

Headlam,  Francis  J.,  Manchester. 

Heupe,  R.  T.,  Highfield,  Rochdale. 

Herries,  RigUt  Hon.  Lord,  Everingham  Park,  York. 

Hibbert,  Thos.  J.,  Broughton  Grove,  Cartmel. 

Hick,  John,  Mylton  Hall,  Lancashire. 

Higgiij,  W.  H.,  Manchester. 

Higinbottoni,  George,  Birkdale  Park,  Southport. 
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Hildyard,  J.  T.,  Winestead  TIall,  Hull. 

Hill,  Richard,  High  Stakesby,  Whitby. 

HiuchlifFe,  George,  Stoodley  Lodge,  near  Todmordcn. 

Hopkins,  W.  R.  Innes,  Grey  Towers,  Northallerton. 

Hornby,  E.  G.  S.,  Dalton  Hall,  Burton,  Westmoreland. 

Horsfall,  Robert,  Grasseudale  Priory,  Liverpool. 

Horsfall,  Geo.  H.,  Larkfield,  Toxteth  Park,  Liverpool 

Houghton,  Robert,  Lowton  House,  Lowton. 

Howitt,  Thos.,  Queen  Square,  Lancaster. 

Hurst,  Richard,  Spring  Hill,  Rochdale. 

Hustler,  Wni.  Thos.,  Newsham  Hall,  Winston,  Darlington. 

Hutchinson,  Robt.  H.,  Blackburn. 

Heaton,  J.  D.,  Claremont,  Leeds. 

Hornby,  T.  D.,  Druid's  Cross,  Liverpool. 

Hield,  John,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Herford,  Kdward,  Macclesfield. 

Hall,  Col.  George,  Heighington. 

Harrison,  Rev.  W.  G.,  Easington  Rectory,  Castle  E«len. 

Hartley,  John,  Sunderland. 

Hibbert,  John  T.,  Urmston  Grange,  near  Manchester. 

Hirst,  John,  Grove  House,  Delph,  Manchester. 

Helmsley,  Viscount,  M.P.,  Duncombe  Park,  Y^ork. 

Hudson,  George,  Monkwearmouth  Grange. 

I  KIN,  Joshua  Ingham,  19,  Park  Place,  Leeds. 
Ingham,  T.  Hastings,  Marton  House,  Skipton. 
Ingham,  Josh.,  Beaufort  Grange,  Sale,  Manchester. 

Jessop,  Adam,  Castleford. 

Jalland,  B.  M.,  Holdeniess  House,  Hull. 

Jarratt,  John,  North  Cave. 

Jaques,  R.  M.,  Easby  Abbey,  Richmond,  Y. 

J  elf  cock,  John,  Cowley  Manor,  near  Shefl5eld. 

Jefferson,  J.  J.  Dunnington,  Thicket  Priory,  York. 

Johnstone,  Sir  Harcourt,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Hackness  Hall,  Scarbro', 

Johnston,  Jat?.,  Alum  Scar,  Pleasington,  near  Blackburn. 

Joule,  B,  St.  J.  B.,  Southcliffe,  Southport. 

Johnson,  F.  D.,  Dykley heads,  Durham. 

Johnstone,  Charles,  Sutton  Hall,  Thirsk. 

Kate,  John,  Clayton  West,  Huddersfield. 
Kendall,  John,  Scarborou^jh. 
Kearsley,  Robert,  Hightield,  Ripon. 
Kearsley,  E.  S.,  Ducie  House,  Sal  ford. 
Kemp,  F.,  Bispham  Lodge,  Poulton-le-Fyldo. 
Kendall,  T.  M.,  jun..  The  Low  Hall,  Pick.  rin.r. 
Kendell,  D.  B.,  Heath  House,  near  WakeficM. 
Kennedy,  Myles,  Hill  Fort,  Ulverston. 
Knowles,  Jas.,  Eagley  Bank  Bottom. 
Kirkpatiick,  Thos.,  The  Meanloys,  TyMesley. 
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Kitson,  Jas.,  Elmete  Hall,  Leeds. 
Kershaw%  Rev.  J.  A.,  Lathom,  Lancashire. 

Lascelles,  Hon.  Geo.  Edwin,  Sion  Hill,  Thii-sk. 

Lister,  Geo.  S.,  Finniugley  Park,  Bawtry. 

Leatham,  Wm.  Hy.,  Hems  worth  Hall,  near  Pontefract. 

Lee,  R.  T.,  Grove iHall,  Knottingley. 

Lockwood,  Thos.,  Bilton" House,  Harrogate. 

Laye,  H.  T.,  Scarborough. 

liees,  Edw.  6.,  Clarksfield,  Oldham. 

Lees,  Francis  G.,  Acomb  Park,  near  York. 

Legard,  George,  Westhorpe  House,  Sciu-borough. 

Legard,  Sir  Chas.  Bart.,  M.P.,  Ganton,  York. 

Lesley,  J.,  Sinnington'^Hall,  near  Pickering 

Lloyd,  Thos.  Wm.,  Cowesby  Hall,  Northallerton. 

Lockley,  Thos.,  18,  Bootham,  York. 

Law,  James,  Bradford: 

Leach,  Jesse,  Moss  House,  Heywood. 

Lee,  Thomas,  Alder  House,  Atherton. 

Lightfoot,  John  E.,  Accrington. 

Lomas,  William,  Park  View,  Burnley. 

Lupton,  Joseph,  Chapel  Allerton,  Leeds. 

Leppoc,  H.  J.,  Eersal  Crag,  near  Manchester* 

Lipscomb,  Rev.  H.  C,  Staindrop,  Darlington. 

Maclurb,  John  W.,  Whalley  Range,  Manchester. 

Meek,  Sir  Jaa,  Knight,  Middle thorpe  Lodge,  near  York. 

Milner,  John  Crosland,  Thurlstone,  near  Sheffield. 

Milner,  Fredk.  G.,  Nun  Appleton,  Tadcaster. 

Milner,  W.  P.,  Meersbrook,  Sheffield. 

Mackie,  Edwd.  A.,  Heath,  near  Wakefield. 

MaiTiner,  Wm.,  Albert  Road,  Southport. 

Marshall,  Josh.,  West  Heslerton  Hall,  York. 

Marwood,  Geo.,  Busby  Hall,  Northallerton. 

Maxwell,  Hon.  H.  C,  Scarthingwell  Hall,  Tadcaster. 

Micklethwait,  R.,  Ardsley  House,  Bamsley. 

Milbank,  Mark,  Thorp  Perrow,  Bcdale. 

Milbauk,  Mark  Wm.  Vane,  Thorp  Perrow,  Bedale. 

Milbank,  Fredk.  A.,  M.P.,  2,  Moreton  Gardens,  South  KensingtoiL 

Monson,  Rev.  Thos.,  Kirby  Underdale. 

Morris,  Rev.  F.  0.,  Nunbumholme  Rectory,  York. 

Maden,  Henry,  RockclifiTe  House,  Bacup. 

Marton,  Geo.  B.  H.,  Capemwray  HalL 

Massey,  John,  Hawks  House,  Burnley. 

Maxwell,  Hon.  Marmaduke  C,  Everinghara  Park. 

McCorquodale,  Geo.,  Newton-le- Willows. 

Mellor,  George,  Mayor  of  Ashton- under- Lyne. 

Mortlock,  C,  Filey. 

Morris,  John  G.,  Allerton  Priory,  near  Liverpool. 

Munn,  Robert,  Heath  Hall,  Stacksteads,  Manchester. 

Mucklow,  Edward,  Castle  Head,  Grange,  Lancashire. 

Musgrove,  Edgar,  West  Tower,  Aughton,  near  Onnskirk. 
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Mappin,  Fredk.  Thorpe,  Thornbiiry,  Sheffield. 
Maun,  J.  C,  Seaham  Harbour. 
Morrison,  James,  Jesmond  Park,  Newcastle-on-Tjne. 
Mayson,  Johu  S.,  Greenbank,  Bowdon. 

Nevile,  Percy  Sandford,  Skelbrooke  Park,  Doncaster. 
Newall,  Henry,  Littleboro. 

Newcomen,  A.  H.  Turner,  Kirkleatham  Hall,  Red  car. 
Newsham,  Richard,  1,  Winckley  Square,  Preston. 
Newton,  James,  Greenacres  Lodge,  Oldham. 

Otter,  Henry,  Swinton  House,  Rotherham. 
Ormerod,  Abraham,  Todraorden. 

Partington,  Henry,  Wath-upon-Deame,  near  Rotherham. 
Pease,  J.  W.,  Hesslewood,  near  Hull. 
Peel,  Wm.,  Ackworth  Park,  near  Pontefract. 
Pickard,  Wm.,  Registry  of  Deeds,  Wakefield. 
Paget,  Rev.  Thos.  B.,  Welton,  East  Yorks. 
Parker,  Thos.  Goul bourne,  Browsholme,  Clitheroe. 
Peel,  Jon.,  Knowlraere  Manor,  Clitheroe. 
Pennyman,  J.  S.,  Ormesby  Hall,  Middlesbro*. 
Philipps,  Richd.  N.,  Broom  Hall,  Sheffield. 
Pollington,  Viscount,  Berkeley  Square,  London. 
Piatt,  Rev.  Geo.,  Vicarage,  Sedberg. 
Powell,  Fras.  S.,  Horton,  Bradford. 
Powell,  Rev.  Saml.  H.,  Sharow  Lodge,  Ripon. 
Powlett,  the  Hon.  W.  T.  Orde,  Wensley  Hall,  Bedale. 
Powlett,  the  Hon.  A.  C.  0.,  Thomey  Hall,  Spennithorne,  Bedale. 
Preston,  Thomas,  The  Mount,  Norton,  Malton. 
Preston,  William,  Burythorpe  House. 
Pease,  Joseph  W.,  M.P.,  Hutton  Hall,  Guisbro*. 
Pilkington,  Jas.,  Swinethwaite  Hall,  Bedale. 
Parker,  Thos.  Towuley,  Chamock,  Chorley,  Lancashire. 
Parker,  R.  Townley,  Cuerden  Hall,  Preston. 
Parker,  Edward,  Browsholme  Hall. 
Parr,  Rev.  John  Owen,  Vicarage,  Preston. 
Peacock,  Richard,  Gorton  Hall^  Gorton. 
Pedder,  Rev.  Wilson,  Garstang  Vicarage. 
Philips,  K  N.,  M.P.,  The  Park,  Manchester. 
Pilkington,  Wm.,  The  Grange,  Blackburn,  Lancashire. 
Pilkington,  W.  0.,  The  Willows,  Preston,  Lancashire. 
Pole,  Chas.  Chandos,  I ,  Falkner  Street,  Liverpool. 
Prescott,  John,  Dalton  Grange,  near  Wigan. 
Prickett,  Thos.,  The  Avenue,  Bridlington. 
Pulleine,  Jas.,  Clifton  Castle,  Bedale. 
Pedden,  Richard,  West  Cliff,  Preston. 

Pemberton,  Richd.  Lawrence,  The  Barnes  and  Hawthorn  Tower,  Sunder- 
land. 
Pease,  Hy.  Fell,  Brinkburn,  Darlington. 
Palmer,  Chas.  M.,  M.P.,  Guukle  Park. 
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Raffles,  T.  S.,  LiverpooL 

Raine,  W.  Surtees,  Spreacombe  Park,  North  Devon. 

Read,  W.  H.  Rudston,  12,  Blake  Street,  York. 

Roberts,  Sarnl.,  Queen's  Tower. 

Rothwell,  William,  Bull  Close,  Halifax. 

Rawson,  W.  H.,  Mill  House,  Halifax. 

Raine,  Rev.  Jas.,  2,  Crescent,  York. 

Randolph,  Rev.  E.  J.,  Dunningt9n,  York. 

Rayner,  Josh.,  West  Bank,  Blundell  Sands,  LiverpooL 

Reynard,  Edwd.  Horner,  Sunderland  wick,  Driffield. 

Reynard,  Fredk.,  Horner,  Sunderlandwick,  Driffield. 

Richardson,  Thos.,  Kirkleavington,  near  Yarm. 

Riddell,  Francis,  Leybum  Grove,  Yorkshire. 

Ridgway,  H.  A.,  Woodside,  Halifax. 

Ripley,  Henry,  W.,  M.P.,  Acacia,  Apperley,  Leeds. 

Ripon,  Most  Honble.  Marquis  of^  Studley  Royal,  Ripon. 

Robinson,  Rev.  Hugh  Geo.,  Kirkholme,  Streatham,  Surrey. 

Rudd,  John  B.,  Tolesby  Hall,  Middlesbro'. 

Robinson,  Chas.  R.,  Bretaneby  Manor,  Darlington.  , 

Robinson,  Wm.,  Reedley  Bank,  near  Burnley. 

Radcliffe,  Josiah,  Werneth  Park,  Oldham. 

Raines,  Rev.  F.  R.,  Milnrow  Vicarage,  Rochdale. 

Ranken,  W.  Bayne,  Hoddlesden,  Lajicashire. 

Rawstome,  Lawrence,  Hut  ton  Hall,  Preston. 

Reyner,  Joseph  B.,  11,  Trafalgar  Square,  AsIiton-under-Lyne. 

Richards,  R.  C,  Clifton  Lodge,  Preston. 

Richardson,  Joseph,  Potto  Hall,  Northallerton. 

Rigby,  John,  Chorley,  Lancashire. 

Ross,  Malcolm,  The  Old  Hall,  Smedley,  Manchester. 

Royds,  Henry,  Elm  House,  Wavertree,  Liverpool. 

Royds,  Rev.  C.  Twemlow,  Heysham  Rectory,  Lancaster. 

Ry lands,  John,  Thelwall,  near  Warrington. 

Rylands,  Peter,  M.P.,  Massey  Hall,  Thelwall,  Cheshire. 

Redhead,  R.  Milne,  Springfield,  Seedley,  Manchester. 

Rippon,  Valentine,  Rogerley  Hall,  Frosterley. 

Robinson,  Stephen,  Moor  House,  Hartlepool. 

Radcliffe,  Joshua,  Baldei-atone,  Rochdale. 

Robinson,  Willm.  Robinson,  Silksworth  Hall,  Sunderland. 

Serjeantson,  George  John,  Camphill,  Bedale. 

Shaw,  Benjamin,  Cowick  Hall,  Selby. 

Shaw,  Bentley,  Woodfield  House,  Hnddersfield. 

Shepherd,  Alfred,  County  Hall,  Beverley. 

Stansfeld,  Robt.,  Field  House,  near  Halifax. 

Sutcliffe,  J.  C,  The  Lee,  Hebden  Bridge. 

Scott,  Rev.  Geo.,  Coxwold  Vicarage,  Easingwold. 

Scurfield,  Geo.  John,  Hurworth-on-Tees,  Darlington. 

Semon,  Chas.,  Broughton  Hall,  Skipton. 

Simmons,  Rev.  T.  F.,  Dal  ton  Holme,  Hull. 

Simon,  John,  M.P.,  36,  Tavistock  Square,  London. 

Simpson,  A.  W.,  3,  Essex  Court,  Temple,  London. 

Simpson,  C,  Durnford  House,  East  Stonehouse,  Plymouth, 

I  I  2 
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Simpson,  Rev.  Fras.,  Foston,  York. 

Slingsby,  John,  Ravenshaw,  Skipton. 

Smith,  E.  W.,  28,  Norfolk  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London. 

Smith,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Dinsdale  Rectory,  Darlington. 

Stanhope,  W.  Spencer,  M.P.,  77,  Harley  Street,  Ijondon. 

Stansfeld,  Jas.  Milues,  Graythwaite  Hall,  Ulverston. 

Stansfeld,  Thos.  W.,  Weetwood  Grove,  near  Leeds. 

Stapylton,  Hy.  M.  (High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire),  Myton  Hall,  Helperby. 

St.  Leger,  John,  Park  Hill,  Rotherham. 

Strang wayes,  E.  S.,  Alne  Hall,  Easingwold. 

Sutcliffe,  Hev.  Thos.,  Royds  House,  Heptonstall,  Manchester. 

Sykes,  Christopher,  M.  P.,  Brantiugham  Thorpe,  Brough,  East  Yorks. 

Squire,  Robt.  Button,  Holtby  Hall,  Bedale. 

Stai-key,  Lewis  R.,  M.P.,  Becca  Hall,  South  Milford,  Yorks. 

St.  Quintin,  W.  Herbert,  Scampston  Hall,  York. 

Saltmarshe,  Philip,  Saltraarshe,  Howden. 

Satterthwaite,  E.  H.,  Lancaster. 

Scrope,  Simon,  T.,  Dan  by  Hall. 

Seel,  Thos.  Molyneux,  Huyton  Hey,  Huyton,  Liverpool. 

Seville,  Thos.,  Elm  House,  Royston. 

Smethurst,  Arthur  C,  The  Limes,  near  Wigan. 

Smith,  Thos.,  Flaxmoss,  Helmshore,  near  Manchester. 

Smith,  Rev.  Hy.  R.,  Grange-over-Sands. 

Spencer,  Rev.  Isaac,  Acomb,  York. 

St.  George,  Rev.  Howard,  Billinge  Vicarage,  Wigan. 

Stanton,  Henry,  Thelwall,  Warrington. 

Stapylton,  Martin  B.,  21,  Queen  s  Gate  Gardens,  London. 

Starkie,  Le  Gendre  Nicholas,  Huutroyde,  near  Burnley. 

Steers,  Spencer  Jas.,  Hale  wood. 

Sutcliffe,  Jas.  S.,  Bacup. 

Symonds,  C.  P.,  Omiskirk. 

Shafto,  Rev.  A.  Duncombe,  Brancepeth,  Durham. 

Stevenson,  Jas.  C,  M.P.,  South  Shields. 

Saunders,  W.  J.  T.,  Wennington  Hall,  Lancaster. 

Shipperdson,  Edmd.  H.,  Hermitage,  Chester-le-Street. 

Silvertop,  Hy.  Chas.,  Minster  Acres,  Northumberland. 

Sanders,  Geo.,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Smith,  Rev.  John  Wm.,  Dinsdale  Rectory,  Darlington. 

Smith,  Edwd.  Leadbitter,  Flass  Hall,  Durham. 

Smith,  Wm.  Thos.,  Hambleton  House,  near  Selby. 

Surtees,  C.  Treville,  Mamsforth  House. 

Strickland,  Sir  C.  W.,  Bart.,  Hildenby. 

Spencely,  C,  Prescot. 

Taylor,  F.  H.,  Middlewood  Hall,  near  Bamsley. 
Teale,  Joseph,  The  Ridding,  Bentham. 
Tempest,  Wilfred  F.,  Ackworth  Grange,  Pontefract. 
Tennant,  J.  R.,  M.P.,  The  Hall,  Kildwick,  Leeds. 
Tew,  Thos.  Wm.,  Carleton  Grange,  Pontefract. 
Tew,  Percy,  Woodgreavcs,  near  Wakefield. 
Thompson,  Childers  H.,  Holdgate,  York. 
Thompson,  Leonard,  Sheriff  Hutton  Park,  York. 
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Tottie,  John  Wm.,  Coniston  Hall,  Bell  Busk,  Leeds. 

Townend,  Ekiward,  The  Nook,  CuUingworth,  near  Bingley. 

Taylor,  Edwd.  Clough,  Kirkham  Abbey,  York. 

Taylor,  Rev.  R.  M.,  Hunmanby  Vicarage,  York. 

Telford,  Chas.,  24,  Micklegate,  York. 

Tempest,  J.  R.  P.,  Tong  Hall,  Leeds. 

Tew,  Edwd.,  Crofton  Hall,  Wakefield. 

Tillotson,  Thos.  L. ,  Whatton  House,  Loughboro*. 

Trotter,  Charles,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

Turton,  Edmd.  H.,  Upsall  Castle,  Thirsk. 

Todd,  John,  Swanland  Hall,  Brough,  East  Yorks. 

Thom,  John,  Chorley. 

Thompson,  T.  Perronet  E.,  Gateacre,  near  Liverpool. 

Thompson,  Jas.,  Poplar  House,  Wray. 

Thursby,  Rev.  Wm.,  Ormerod  House,  Burnley. 

Thursby,  Col  J.  H.,  Yorkshire  Club,  York. 

Topp,  Alfred,  Famworth,  Lancashire. 

Townsend,  Richard,  Helmshore. 

Trevor,  Rev.  Geo.,  Barford  Rectory,  Hull. 

Turner,  Wright,  Holly  Bank,  Pendleton,  Manchester. 

Tweedale,  R.  L.,  Healey  Hall,  near  Rochdale. 

Tweedale,  John,  Beightons,  Rochdale. 

Talmadge,  Arthur  Hill,  Burnhopeside  Hall,  Durham. 

Thewlis,  Shaw,  Warrington. 

Vavasour,  Sir  H.  M.,  Bart.,  8,  Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  Loudon. 

Verum,  Rev.  W.  T.,  Kirk  EUa. 

Voase,  Thos.,  Anlaby  House,  Hull. 

Vitre,  Edwd.  Denis  de,  The  Elms,  Lancaster. 

Vane,  Hon.  Henry  Morgan,  74,  Eaton  Place,  London. 

Walker,  Thos.,  The  Woodlands,  Doncaster. 
Weddall,  Chas.  M.,  West  Bank,  Selby. 
Wenlock,  Lord,  Escrick  Park,  York. 
Whamcliffe,  Earl  of,  Wortley  Hall,  Sheffield. 
Wheatley,  Chas.,  Sands  House,  Mirfield. 
Whitaker,  Joseph,  Croft  House,  Ossett. 
Wickham,  Lamplugh  W.,  Chestnut  Grove,  Tadcastor. 
Wilson,  George,  Banner  Cross,  Sheffield. 
Wood,  Fredk.  Henry,  Hollin  Hall,  near  Ri[>ou. 
Wrightson,  R.  H.,  Warmsworth,  Doncaster. 
Wailes,  George,  Croft,  Darlington. 
Wailes,  Francis,  Husthwaite,  Easingwold. 
Waite,  William,  Crayke  Castle,  Easingwold. 
Waldy,  T.  W.,  Egglescliffe,  Yarm. 
Waldy,  Edward  G.,  Yarm-on-Tees. 
Walker,  Sir  Jas.,  Bart.,  Sand  Hutton,  York. 
Wall,  Rev.  Chas.  J.,  Sproatley  Rectory,  Hull. 
Waller,  Edmund,  Kirby  Fleetham,  Bedale. 
Wade,  H.  C,  Hauxwell  Hall,  Bedale. 
Watkins,  Ven.  Archd.,  Marston  Rectory,  York. 
Waud,  Edwd.,  Esq.,  Cliff  House,  Southwold,  Suffolk. 
Whaley,  0.  R.,  Hawes,  Bedale. 
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Wheelhouse,  Wm.  St.  Jas.,  M.P.,  10,  King's  Beuch  Walk,  Temple. 

Whitelock,  Rev.  Kichd.,  The  Vicarage,  Saddleworth,  Manchester. 

Whytehead,  Hy.  Yates,  Bewholme,  Hull. 

Winn,  Rowland,  M.P.,  Nostell  Priory,  Wakefield. 

Winn,  Edmd.  J.,  Kettlethorpe  HaU,  Wakefield. 

Wilson,  Isaac,  Nunthorpe  Hall,  Ayton,  Northallerton. 

Wilson,  Sir  Matthew,  Bart.,  M.P.,  28,  Upper  Brunswick  Place,  Brighton. 

Wilson,  David,  Cottiugham,  Hull. 

Wilson,  Geo.,  Nunthoi-pe  Grove,  York. 

Woodall,  John,  St.  Nicholas  House,  Scarbro*. 

Woodd,  Hon.  Chas.  H.  L.,  Oughtershaw  Hall,  Amcliff,  Skipton. 

Woodd,  Basil  T.,  M.P.,  Conyngham  Hall,  Kuaresbro*. 

Wortley,  the  Hon.  F.  Stuart,  Scarborough. 

Wrangham,  Walter,  Hotham  House,  Brough. 

Wylie,  Robert,  Beverley. 

Wyvill,  Marmaduke,  Denton  Park,  Otley. 

Wyvill,  M.  D^Arcy,  Bolton  Hall,  Wilberfoss. 

Whitehead,  F.  F.,  Beech  Hill,  Saddleworth. 

Willoughby,  Hon.  D.,  Settrington  House,  Malton. 

Wilson-Todd,  W.  H.,  Halnaby  Hall,  Darlington. 

Walker,  J.  Scholes,  Limefield,  Bury. 

Walker,  R.  S.,  Liverpool. 

Walker,  Thos.  S.,  Maunby  Hall,  Thirsk. 

Wannop,  Rev.  Wm.,  Burscough  Vicarage,  Lancashire. 

West,  Hy.  W.,  10,  King's  Bench  Walk,  Temple. 

Westby,  Jocelyn  Fazakerley,  Mowbreck  Hall,  Kirkham,  Lancashire. 

Wheler,  Chas.  Wheler,  Ottenden,  Kent. 

Whi taker,  Thos.,  Haslingden. 

Whitehead,  Josh.  W.,  Rawtenstall. 

Whittam,  Wm.  Barton,  Birch  House,  Farnworth,  near  Bolton. 

Wickham,  W.  W.,  Newton  Kymo,  Tadcaster. 

Wilson,  T.  Newby,  The  Landing. 

Wood,  Wm.  Raymer,  Singleton  Lodge,  Manchester. 

Wood,  R.  P.,  Bank  House,  Maghull. 

Wood,  Wm.  Hewson,  The  Cragg,  Colne. 

Wood,  Peter,  M.D.,  Woodbank,  Southport. 

Wright,  John  Field,  Hampsthwaite  Hollings,  Ripley. 

Whitlow,  R.  M.,  Southport 

Wood,  Geo.  W.  R.,  Singleton,  Manchester. 

Watts,  Sir  Jas.,  Kt.,  Abney  Hall,  Cheadle,  Cheshire. 

Watson,  John,  Durham. 

Webster,  Hy.  R.,  Morton  House,  Durham. 

Webster,  C.  Malings,  Pallion  Hall,  near  Sunderland. 

Wilkinson,  Rev.  Geo.  P.,  Harperley  Park,  Wolsiugham. 

Wilson,  John  G.,  Cliffe  Hall,  Darlington. 

Wallis,  Robert,  Old  Ridley,  Stocksfield. 

Wilkinson,  Anthony,  D.  L.,  52,  Old  Elvet,  Durham, 

Whitehead,  John  B.,  Ashday  Lea,  Rawtenstall. 

Wood,  Thomas,  Coxhoe  Hall,  Durham. 

Wharton,  J.  F.,  Skelton  Castle. 

Worslcy,  W.  C,  Hovingham. 

Wilson,  Thomas,  Shotley  Hall, 
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Yarborough,  G.  B.  C,  Campsmount,  Doncaster. 

Yates,  J  as.,  Oak  wood  Hall,  Rotherham. 

Yorke,  T.  E.,  Halton  Place,  Hellifield,  Leeds. 

Yeoman,  Rev.  Constantine  B.,  Manfield  Vicarage,  Darlington. 

Yorke,  John,  Bewerley  Hall,  Pateley  Bridge. 

Yeoman,  T.  L.,  Marske  Hall,  Marske-by-the-Sea. 

Young,  J.  S.,  Abbott  Hall  Grange,  Lancashire. 

Young,  Wm.  J.,  Wolverton  House,  Durham. 


CORRECTIONS. 


II 


Page  115,  line  7,  for  Bawden  read  Bawdwen. 

118,  line  14,  for  Canons  in  recid  Canons  ol 

119.  line  8,  for  dean  read  chaplain. 
,,    126,  line  3,  for  sheriffs  read  bailiffs. 
„      „    line  34, /or  eruption  recui  irruption. 
„    129,  line  37,  for  de  Poictevin  read  de  le  Poictevin. 
f,    132,  line  22,  for  the  waste  read  then  waste. 
„    135,  line  25,  for  Lobinceau  read  Lobineau,  alao  in  iwte. 

138,  line  24,  for  mauvhes  read  marches. 

139,  line  22, /or  lordships  read  lordship. 
141,  line  7,  for  et  re<id  de. 

,,    144,  line  1,  for  de  Poictevin  read  de  le  Poictevin. 

„      „    line  1, /or  were  reckj  was. 

„     147,  line  10,  for  in  1069  read  about  1071. 

„    171,  line  10,  for  Gachell  read  Qachett. 

„     178,  line  80, /or  P'M  read  Pui  (parvi),  and  delete  {Le,  prope  Muroe). 

„    197,  line  29,  for  [VilT  de]  read  [Vill'  de  Ru]  Foorde. 

„     198,  line  6,  for  Metchum  read  Mettham. 

„     211  line  20,  for  Earl  Fitswilliam  read  sister  of  Earl  Fitswilliam . 

„    218,  line  31, /or  Roger  read  Ralph. 

„    241,  line  12,  after  414  add  Instr.  p.  98. 

„    246,  line  22,  for  lands  read  land. 
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A  PORTU  SlSTURTIORUX,  66 

Aballaba,  58 

Abb's  Head,  St.,  306,  375 
Abney,  Tho8.,  176 
Abralam  receiving  soal,  288 
Acaster,  132,  244.  397,  400 

—  Malvys,  193 

—  Selby,  191 

Acbrig  and  Morley  Wapentake,  139 

Accounts  fur  1876,  460 

Acklam,  125 

Acomb,  Acome,  197,  401 

Acome,  Herry,  198 

Acomegrange,  197 

Acquitaine,  dake  of,  263,  266 

Acwnlf,  450 

Ad  Abam,  67 

Ad  Alpes  Penniuos,  64,  65,  66 

Adam  with  spade,  321 

Adam,  Jas.,  204  ;  Hob.,  204 

Addlethorp  or  Ardalfestborp,  397 

Adelbert,  lY.,  405 

Adeliza,  conn  teas  of  Champagne,  215 

Adelphi  Buildings,  London,  204 

Adenet,  Adenett,  Rich,  194  ;  Will.,  174 

Adils,  448 

Adlingfleet,  224,  226 

Adlington,  Line,  137 

Alflede,  abbess,  325,  336,  339,  364 

^Ifraed,  83,  440,  441,  447,  448,  451 

iBUe,  13,  73,  421,  422,  423,  424,  427, 

439,  454,  455 
M\\e»  Cross,  424 
^rnnlf,  422,  427,  454 
.Sscwine,  445,  447,  448 
jEthelbald,  447,  448,  450 
.fitbelburh,  446 
^thelfiBd,  79 
JEthelfnth,  447,  450,  451 
iEthelheard,  448 

Athelned,  79,  433,  436  n.,  440  ;  II.,  441 
AthelsUn,  77,  78,  441 
^thelwealh,  445 
iBthelwine,  bp.,  19 
Jithelwalf,  448 
Agar,  -,  177  ;  Will.,  183 
Agemundemess,  403 
Agincourt,  268 


Agnes,  St.,  373,  375 

Agony  in  the  garden,  289 

Agricola,  4 

Ahon,  Claras,  abbot  of,  405 

Aidan,  St.,  287,  288 

Ailric,  399,  400  bis 

Aincurt,  Matilda  de,  229  ;  Oliver  de,  228; 

Walter  de,  228,  229,  400 
Ainsty  Wapentake,  191 
Aire,  river,  21,  139,  149  n. 
Aisinar,  432 
Aislaikia,  432,  451 
Alale,  Rich.,  196 
Alan,  earl,  119.  121,  125,  132,  134,  155, 

222,  385  n.,  387,  389,  397,  404, 

415 

—  —    arms  of,  135 
Alan,  king  of  Armorica,  443 
Alan,  Niger,  134  n.,  135  n. 

—  Rufus,  134  n.,  135  n. 
Alanus  Comes,  130 

Alban,  St.,  364  ;  shrine  of,  359 

Albans,  St,  271 

Albany,  449 

Albemarle,  earl  of,   407  n.  ;  Hawise,  wife 

of,  218  ;  Stephen,  218 
Albericos  de  Cod,  224 
Albert,  bp.,  17 
Albini,  Nigel  de,  152,226,  235,  240,  386; 

Will,  de,  136 
Alchfrith,  264,  296 
Alcoin,  17 
Aid  by,  18,  68 
Aldeborgh,  Aldbnrgh,  Aldboroagh,  5,  8, 

66,  386,  401 
Aldeburgh,  Richmondshire,  96 

—  arms  of,  95,  99,  107 

—  baron,  106  ;  baron  de,  of  Har- 

wood,  85 

—  barony,  97,  98 
~        family,  96 

Aldeborgh,  Cath.  de,  98  ;  Elis.  de,  98, 
113  ;  Helwise  de,  97 ;  Ito  de,  96,  97, 
98,  99,  103,  104  ;  Katerina  de,  96, 
96  n.  ;  Maria  de,  98  ;  Marjorie,  102  ; 
Rich,  de,  106, 110  ;  Rob.  de,  97  ;  Sybill 
de,  96  n.,  97,  98  ;  Will  de,  85.  90,  91, 
96,  97,  98,  99,  100,  101,  102,  104,105, 
106,  113;  sir  Will.,  107 

Aleufon,  count  of,  404 


48;>. 
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Aldfield,  386,  392 

Aldhelm,  446 

Aldmondbary,  398 

Aldred,  abp.,    116,    118,  123,  234,   396; 

earl,  391,  399 
Aldun,  bp.,  365,  S92 
Aldwark  on  Don,  60 
Aldwark  ferry,  5 
Alfdene,  440 

Alfred,  king,  257  n.,  359.     See  ^Ifrsed 
Algar,  earl,  146 
Algitba,  qaeen,  390 
Alfrith,  420 
Albmund,  448 
Alicana,  66 

Alien  priory  founded,  403 
Allan,  Ant.,  177 
Allanby,  John,  184 
AUanson,  Cristofer,  184 
Allerby,  co.  Cumb.,  6-i 
Alierston,  Alverstain,  307 

—       Uchtred  de,  387 
Allerton,  Alfreton,  390  n. 

—        401 
Alman,  Jobn,  171,  195 
AloDkery  Garth,  9 
Alraodis,  countess,  402,  405 
Almond,  Jobn,  174 
Alms  deeds,  333 
Alo,  riyer,  331 
Alnchessy,  108 
Alnwick,    abbey,    236  ;  barony   of,    236 ; 

castle,  235 
Alone,  62,  64 
Alost,  lords  of,  216,  230,  230  n. 

—     Gilb.  de,  233,  401  ;  Ralph  de,  233 
Alselin,  Geoff.,  150 
Alsi,  .^Ifsige,  Elsi,  226,  389,  390 
Aisgemons,  Auz  grerons,  152,  153 
Altar,  portable,  845 
Altofls,  405  n. 
Alter,  398 
Alunna,  61 

Alured,  Alfred,  890 ;  of  Lincoln,  398 
Alweng,  Kirk  Blla,  218 
Alvine,  Alwyne,  234,  385 
Ambledun,  156 
Ambleside,  62 
Ambrosius,  Aurelianus,  13 
Amiens,  Guy,  bp.  of,   146 
Amy,  Guy,  182 
Anchitel,  cook  to  Will.  I.,  153 
Anchor,  318  ;  vision  of,  280 
Anderson,  John,  175 
Anduid,  399 

Anemones,  sea,  represented,  346 
Aneys,  John,  91  ;  Ralph,  91 
Angel,  announcement  by,  335  ;  build  in  jr, 

318;   oaring  knee,  2^6;  on  horse,  285  ; 

provides  bread,  296 
Angers,  monastery  of  St  Nicholas  at,  226 
Anglenarii,  67 
Angles,  traces  of,  2 
Anglo-Saxon  cemetery,  300  n. 
Augoulesmc,  count  uf,  403 


Angrum,  198 

Aniaby,  395,  401 

Anlaf,  78,  80,  83,   452 

Annals  of  Ulhter,  77 

Annatson,  Roger,  182 

Anselui,  abbot,  126;  abp.,  331 

Anthony,  St.,  263 

Antoninus,  Iter  of,  56 

Apostles,  paintings  of,  253 

Appleby  Castle,  235 

Apetreford,  108 

Appilgarth,     Appylgurtb,     Myles,    199  ; 

Will.,  176 
;   Appletreewick,  391,  392,  398,  401 
I    Appleton,   Apelton,   Appylton,  121,    191, 
;       400  ;  on  Wisk,  399 
Appulby,  Vincent,  195 
Aquis,  61 

Archseologia  ^liana,  73 
Archer,  John,  174  ;  Rich.,  181  ;  Rob.,  200 
Arches,  Arces,  243 
Arches,  Arcis,  Beatrix  de,  147  ;  Ivettade, 

245,   408;  Osbern  de,  149,   220,  222, 

236,  243,  393,  400,  410  ;  Will.  de,147, 

147  n.,  243,  245,  408,  409 
—     ,  arms  of,  246 
Archill,  Arkill,  a  thane,  19, 132,  384,  385, 

390,  393 
Architect's  club,  London,  207 
Ardennes,  Abbey  of,  240 
Ardsley,  62 

Aregrim,  Amegrim,  390 
Arkesden,  Rssex,  111 
Arksey,  377,  378,  379,  380,  382  ;  register, 

380  w. 
Armestrong,  John,  175 
Armitage  chapel,  438 
Arms  of  Alan,  earl,  135 

—  Aldeburgh,  99,  107 

—  Arches  de,  245 

—  Balliol,  107 

—  Bruis,  de,  406  n.,  408 

—  Barun,  de,  243;  Ralph  de,  415 

—  Busli,  de,  144 

—  Charles  II.,  38 

—  Clifford,  38 

—  Cooke,  381  n. 

—  Creyke,  438 

—  D*Aubigny,  157 

—  De  Lisle,  112;  John.  112 

—  Dinan,  157 

—  Engknd,  32,  83 

—  Fossard,  223 

—  France,  ancient,  33 ;  modern,  82 

—  Gand,  de,  233 

—  Hastings,  53 

—  Malet,  148,  149 

—  Mauley,  223 

—  Mellent,  Waleran,  count  of,  152 

—  Mortain,  Rob.,  earl  of,  130 

—  Neville,  157,  408 

—  Newmarcb,  157 

—  Puynel,  223 

—  Percy,  157 

—  riompton,   157 
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Arms  of  Redinan,  93,  95 

—  Royal,  ai 

—  8av,  410 

—  Swyft,  53 

—  Vavasour,  157 

—  Vere,  de,  149 

—  Warenne,  152 

—  Wildbore,  380  n. 

—  York  city,  31,  32 
Armthorpe  Manor,  51 

Armytage,  Geo.  J.,F.S.A.,  459;  sir  Geo., 

101 
Arncliflfe  Hall,  CleTeland,  204 
Arnomeza,  61 
Arnolf,  422,  454 

Arques,  237;  visct.  of,  243  ;  river,  149 
Arrondayle,   Will.,  182 
Arthur,  prince,  135 
Arton,  presbyter,  391 
Artor,  247 
Arun,  river,  149  n. 
Arundell  of  Wardour,  lord,  221  n. 
Asa,  396 
Ascwulf,  432 
Ashby,  John,  186 
Askam,  132;  Hail,  213 

—  Bryan,  192 

—  Richard,  193,  207 
Askguyth,  Ilerry,  174 
Askrigg,  63 
Aslackton,  234 
Aslaikia,  432,  442 
Asser,   17,  19,  423,  424 
Assheton,  Rob.  de.  111 
Aston  Hall,  Rotherham,  205 
Athelstan,  15 
Atherston,  Warwicks.,  126 

Atkinson,  Atkynson,  Adam,  189  ;  Bdw., 
381  n.;  Bliz.,  381  n.;  John,  189  ;  J.  B. 
and  W.,  204  n.;  Peter,  204  n. 

Atoncroft.  235 

Attercliff,  142 

Atterton,  Geo.,  194 

Auckland,  273 

—     ,  lord,  51  n. 

Aughton,  393 

Augustine,  St,  253 

Aula,  14 

Aulbert,  391 

Aulkborougb,  Line.,  146 

Aulnai,  138 

Aulus  Plautius,  4 

Aureole,  288,  327 

Austtrrfield,  Synod  of,  446 

Austin  canons,  253 

Avranches,  Gerald  de,  127  ;  Riwallun  de,  409 

Avrauchin,  123 

Avrencin,  Ric.  d\  124  n. 

Awkeland,  John,  182  ;  Tbos.,  182 

Axe  used  to  house  on  fire,  312 

Axholme,  isle  of,  122,  224 

Aynger,  Will.,  192 

Ayre,  Ursula,  55  ;  visct.,  63,  55  ;  Will.,  55 

Axcrley,  398 


B. 


Bachklar,     Bacheler,     Bachelor,     Herry, 

192;  John,  189,  198  ;  Will.,  183 
Backgrounds,  coloured,  250 
Bacon,  Margery,  164;  Thos.,  187 
Baddy  s  worth,  163 
Badthorpe,  397,  401 
Baduthegn  h&iled,  359 
Bailtrm,  Will.,  190 
Baker,  Diouis.  172;  Thos.,  185 

—  family,  of  Pen,  co.  Bucks,  51  n, 
Bakhus,  Thos.,  200 

Baldhelin,  335 
Baldshawe,  Thos.,  174 
Balista,  246  n. 
Balistarius,  Odo,  245 

Balliol,  Edw.,  king,  96,   101,   102,    105, 
106 

—  Arms  of,  1 07 
Balne,  380  n. 
Balthere,  435  n.,  436 
Baly,  Thos.,  183 
Bambryge,  John,  199 
Banes,  Thos.,  89 
Bankhus,  Geo.,  171 
Banna,  58 
Bannock  burn,  40 
Banouailum,  61 

Baptism,  represented,  275  ;  of  Christ  re- 

presented,  305 
Barber,  Mr.  Pairless,  416,  463,  465 
Barcuith's  death,  359 
Bardney,  Line,  232 
Bardolf,  132 
Bardsey,  62 
Barfleur,  127 

Baring-Gould's  Lives,  265,  318 
Barith,  78 
Barker,  — ,   176  ;   John,  194  ;  Ric,   172  ; 

widow,  176,  188  ;  Will.,  170,  190,  201 
Barnes,  John,  190 
Bamham,  Stephen,  50  ;  Ursula,  50 
Barnoldswick,  402,  403 
Barnolfswick,  137 
Baron,  John,  182 
Barrow,  218 

—  on  Humber,  215 

Bars  and  gates  of  Doncaster,  49  n. 

—  of  York  described,  3o,  31,  32,  33 
Barstowe,  John,  165,  166  ;  Rob.  165,  166 
Bartleb,  Eliz.,  194 

Barton,  70 

—  on  Humber,  68 

—  Bdw.,  180  ;  Hen.,  175  ;  Hew,  171 
Bar  wick  in  Elmete,  15 

Barwik,  John,  183 
Basildon  Park,  Reading,  205 
Basin,  397 

—  284,  311,  334 

Basset,  Rich.,  228  n. ;  Sybil,  223  n. 
Bas8ingl>ourne,  VVarini  do,  108 
Bath  to  pray  iu,  306 
Bath,  marquis  of,  52  n. 

—  and  WelU,  bp.  of,  l>0 
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Bath  Abbey,  143 

Battle  represented,  33S 

Batman,  John,  194 

Battershy,  Qeo.,  191 

Bawderby,  Will.,  182 

Bawd  wen,  rev.  W.,   translator  of  Donokes- 

day  Book,  114 
Bawtry,  54  n. ;  lioapital,  54  n. 
Bayeux,  138  ;  bp.  of,  126,  243,  410;  Odo, 

bp.  of,  225,  240  ;  canon  of,  116  ;  Oabert, 

canon  of,  411  ;  ta^^estry,  128 
Bayhouse,  Ric.  de,  108 
Bayle  Hill,  York,  12,  15,  16,  19,  28 
BayldoD,  Mr.,  207 
Bayne,  Will.,  196 
Baynes,  Rob.,  176 
Bayteman,  Ric,  177 
Baxstcr,  Will.,  184 
Beacon  Hill,  Ripponden,  65 
Bealknap,  Rob.,  110 
Bearded  bishop,  260 
Beam,  a  child,  420 
Beaufort,   Cardinal,  259,  267,  268,   270, 

271,  272 
Beaugency,  Ralph  de,  152 
Beaumaris,  Watergate  at,  25 
Beaumont,  lord,  91,  97,  98  ;  Rob.  de,  151 
Beaumonts,  seat  of  the,  203 
Beauvriere,  La,  near  Bethune,  214 
Bee,  abbey  of,  127,  147  w.;  abbot  of,  126 
Becket,  Thos.  k,  232  ;  shrine  of,  267,  359 
Beckingham,  Notts,  vicar  of,  381  n. 
Beckwith,  427 
Becwida*  454 
Bede,  ven.,  17,  250,  255,  256,  365,  376  ; 

feretory  of,  362 
Bedford,  454  ;   duke  of,  268 

—      Thos.,  257 
Beechey,  sir  Will.,  208 
Beesby,  394 

Beilby,  John,  199,  200;  Ric.  191 
Beirley,  John,  177 
Beislay,    Beisley,    Raynald,     173;    Rob. 

185 
Bek,  Anthony,  bp.  of,  153  ;  Edw.,   178  ; 

Thos.,  190 
Bekbank,  WiU.,  174 
Bekwith,  John,  191  ;  Rob.  174 
Belesme,  Rob.  de,  126,  402 
Bell,  Agnes,  180  ;  John,  184  ;  Ric.  172  ; 

Rob.,  175 
Bellarmine,  cardinal,  377  n. 
Bellencombre,  149 
Bellingham,  — ,  93  ;  Jac.  de,  86 
Belver  family,  414 
Belvoir,  50  ;  castle,  136 
Belwyk,  Rob.,  180 
Been,  Bene,  John,  172,  188;  Thos.,  180  ; 

Will.  192 
Benedict,  monk  of  Selby,  225 
Benedictine,  habit,  257,  365,  367  ;  rule, 

314,  352  n. 
Beningbrough,  5 
Benron,  Thos.  171 
Beutlfv,  nr.  Doncaster,  377,  378,  382 


Bentley,  Geo.,  196 ;  Will.,  vicar  of  Hud- 

dersfield,  164 
Beorhtric,  448 
Beorn,  a  warrior,  420 

—    Buem,  a  seafarer,  422 
Beornred,  422 
Beornwulf,  422,  423,  454 
Berkeley,  Thos.,  94 
Bemai  abbey,  148 
Berrwolf,  422 
Berwick,  139,  306  ;  siege  of,  271 

—  on  Tweed,  87,  105 
Bessin,  156 

Beste,  John,  170 

Beta,  priest,  887 

Betham,  893,  402 

Bethun,  86 

Bettonson,  Thos.,  196 

Bevere,    Drogo  de,    118,    214,  215,  216, 

395 
Bevera,  Thierry  de,  216 
Beverley,  67,  69,  70,  118,  214  ;  canoDS  of 

iSt.  John  of,  118,  214  ;  oolL  ch.  of,  117 ; 

St.  John  of,  133  ;  Percy  Shrine  at,  288  ; 

provost  of,  232 
Beverwyk,  67 
Bewcastle,  420 
Bewe,  widow,  187 
Bickerton,  386 
Bier  represented,  343 
Bigar  abbey,  135 
Bigod,  Hugh,  414 
Biggyn,  Johanna,  188 
Bikerton,  Will.,  li*l 
Bilbrough,  195,  237 
Bilfriih,  hermit,  452 
Billingley,  391 
Bilton,  390 
Binbrook,  Line,  137 
Bingley,  241,  242,  415 
Binks,  Mighell,  178 
Birdsal,  401 
Birken,  Thm  de,  100 
Birkin,  231 

—  family,  228 
Birr,  monastery,  451 
Birtbek,  Cuth.,  190 
Birth  represented,  274 
Bishop  Hill,  York,  15 
Bishopston,  Somerset,  129 
Bishopthorpe,  194,  237 
Bishopton,  386 
BisBhop,  John,  184 
Bittynson,  Isabell,  194 
Blackbird  of  St.  Golumba,  282 
Blackbrook,  59 
Blackbumshire,  163 
Blackcastle,  Clough,  65 
Blacker,  Mary,  379,  380  n, 
Blackrode,  63 

Blackstone  edge,  65,  66 
Blades,  Jas.,  201 
Blads,  James,  178  ;  Rauf,  173 
Bladworth,  Mary,  381  n. 
Bladys,  Jamys,  170 


BUkbonie,  ffiil.,  174 
BMtj.  JubD,  IS9 
BLuchard,  403  a.;  Wiil,,  403  n. 
BI>Dcbe  Nef.,  nrocli  uf,  127 
Bluia,  JofaaoDa,  174;  Hub.,  2D0 
Blanknej.  ar.  Slcaford,  22S 
Blanan  of  Geritrie,  141 
Bleirmar,  Will.,  ino 
BlaiE,  count  of,  127 
Blomer,  Wili.   IDS 
Blood,  iTBTca  tarnoi  to,  359  ' 
Blotbolin,  403  n. 

Biana,  Will,  m 

Bljbnrangli,  224 

BIjtb,  Ibot.,  IPS;  Will.,  198 

Bljlbe,  H-2,  113;  but.  of,   143;  prior;, 

143 
BrArdenbed.  23  Q 
Bodiam  c&itle,  35 
BodiD,  132 

]to«.  JofaD.   1S2 

Bobon,  Huniphrjdo,  88 

BohoiUn,  8»&li^n.  449 

Hull  rKtei)<i».  near  Dkrnctnl,  138 

Bolail,  St.,  290 

Bolbec,  Onbem  dc,  243 

n.ld,  Hob.,  I7» 

Bi.lLiitfbtoke,  ^'17 

Bull^iiE,  AijDL-a,  IS9 

Boituo,  ea,  tie,  iss 

—  Fleming,  391 

—  Percj,  157,  IPl 

—  Frior  of,  80  ;  Pr.  and  conr.  of,  109 

—  Chr1«t.fer,  191;  RoL,  179;  SjmoD, 
183;  Will,  187 

Bonbj,  23a 

BodJ,  ltd*.,  OD  Leedi  old  pntter;,  43 

BoDde,  lOS 

Bunecborcb.  108 

llftithnm  bar,  Vork,  fl,  23,  31 

li*.il.,  ahp-.aily;  .«t».,  I.'.S 

Bmthbj  I'agncll,  K'.tl^  222 

B>«k.  df^tr-ved,  S71 

BooU,  257.  325,  359 

Borell,  Benngar,  137 

Buraughbridgi',   3;    Battle  mil  of,    112; 

Bridge,  205 
BaBcherrille,  abhef  of  St.  George  at,  4I>8 
Boko,  John  de.  IfiS  ;  Bob.  de,  I6i 
Boson  IV.,  I'S 
Buasall,  eo.  York.  94 

—  Rich.,  180 
Boston,  134 

B.ivile,  (teTTue,  370,  n. 

Boawtll,  8t,  -iSQ,  29.!,  295,  299,  301,  302 

Botre,  Will.,  200 

Iti.lUiu-]!,  (Jei.rTu'r,  E35,  135  n. 

UauTcbi-r,  air  Jobn.  SO 

Buitll,  Rob.,  18i 

Bonrer,  Dragodgln,  21 

BoTce,   Biiguecnnii,  aire  de,   247 ;  U;irle 

de,  247 
Bowe,  John,  170 


Bowat,  .bp,,  258,  271 

BdwIb,  299 

Biiwtlmni  Ward,  170.  176,  jceBnnthin 

Bojne,  Herrr,  178 

Ilt.jthorpe.  Ilugli  da,  157 

B'lxgroie  priory,  lil 

Bnnllej,  392 

Dndelej,  DrjM,  ISO;  IliG.,19a 

BrafferUn,  387 

Bragbt,  Rich.,  ITl 

Hmiderrg,  Oeo.,  176 


'.  AUi. 


194 


,  Will  d*.  40B  n. 
Bnithwaite.  Rob..  190 
Bramluim,  63,  I6S,  169 
—        BjKgjnge,  168 
Bnmbope^  231,  401 
Bmnilej,  Tlioi ,  184 
BnmptoD,  227.  228,  391,  399 
Bramlon,  John.  175 
Brand,  priral,  4.i2 
BraudoD,  S3,  lOS 
Braaston.  228 
Braya,  Will,  193 
Braytim,  122 
Bread- haiket,  334 
Bi««r,  Rob.,  181 
lireiuelciiiacum,  03 
Hi^iuet:)nAi:i,  62,  S4 


:iUet. 


>,  63 


Brcteail,  Rog.tr  de,  217 
BietoDa,  John  de,  132 
Bretton,  Hall,    202,    203,    210 ;   pi 

400 
Breviariei.  etc,  258,  289,  275,  273 
Brian,  contit.  136 
Brictrie,  tbFine.  131  n.,  143 
BHdekirk  font  inacriptioD,  431 
Bridze,  atone,  308 
Bridget,  283 
Bridliugton,  66.  TO,  231 

—  Buy.  86 

—  p"rt  of,  231  n. 

—  priury  of.   231  n,,    232, 

242,  415 

Brigintei,  3,  4,  88 

Brigaalium  civitaa,  3 

Brigg,  88 

Brigham,  Jobn.  tSl 

BrignaU,  Rich..  200 

Brionne  lur  Liila,  2I5n. 

Briquenart,    Matilda  de,    12T ;  Ran'. 

de.  127 
British  earthvorka  not  found  D<'ar  V»i 
Britiah  MuKnin, 


.,  Mr, 


f,  223 


Br>nii>lon,  Jobn  of,  422,  424 
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Brooke,   rev.   J.   I.,   416;  Thos.,  F.S.A., 
376,  463 

—  "York  Herald,"  113  • 
Brough,  67  ;  Castle,  63,  64  ;  Hall,  256 

—  on  Humber,  3 
BroDghtoD,  63 

—  family  notices  of,  382 
Broughton,    Abiah,     383  ;    Daniel,     383  ; 

Dorothy,  382  ;  Kliz.,  383  ;  Gei-rafe,  382 ; 
Godfrey,  382;  Hen.,  382;  Igaac,  382; 
James,  3S2,  383  ;  Jane,  383  ;  John, 
382  ;  Joshua,  383  ;  Mary,  380  n.,  383 
pagsim;  Ralph,  383;  Thos.,  378  n., 
379,  380  n.,  3*<2,  383;  rev.  Thos., 
memoir  of,  377  ;  Will.,  382,  383  passim 

Browne,  John,   181  ;    Rich.,    200  ;  Will., 
178,  196 

Browne's  •'York  Minster,"  260,  266,  272 

Brownenynp,  Rich.,  182 

Broxmuth,  Brokesmuth,  104,  105 

Bruis  now  Brix  406 

Brun,  the  priest,  244 

Brunabuih,  battle  of,  78 

Brus,    Bruis,  Adam   de,    254,   406,  407  ; 
Teter  de,  406,    407  ;    Rob.   de,    104, 
115,    116  n.,   125,   222,   406,    407  ; 
Will  de,  406,  407 
—  arms  of,  406  n.,  408 

Brut  Gruffudd  ap  Arthur,  445 

Bruty  Tywysogion,  443,  444,  446,  450 

Brydge,  Will.,  186 

Bubwiih,  234,  235 

Buckingham,  14 

—  dukes  of,  136 
Buckshawe,  Thos.,  176 
Buckton,  412 

—  nr.  Bridlington,  137 
Bngtborpe,  392 

Builly  en  Brai,  Neufchatel,  1 42 
Bulmer,  Eschetill  de,  125;  Rob.  de,  393, 
397 

—  family  of  de,  398 
Bundi,  216 

Bnndus,  411 

Burdux,  Cristofer,  197 

Burgh,  Ric.,90  ;  Will.,  196 

—      abbey  of  St.  Peter  of,  120 
Burghshire,  Claro,  241,  386,  407 
Burgundy,  Guy  of,  215  n. 
Burleigh,  Id.,  222 
Burlington,   earl  of,  204  n. 
Burne,  Kic,  193 
Burnett,  Walt.,  187 
Bumham,  co.  Kerry,  75 
Bumhouse,  407 
Bumsall,  3"<9,  393,  397 
Burstwick,  214,  215 
Burton,  John,  173,  184  ;  Nic,  172;  Thos., 

170,  179,  201 
Burton,  86,  386,407 

—  Coggles,  220 

—  Lazars  hospital  reg.,  225 

—  by  Lincoln,  233 

—  Stather,  220 
Burun,  B&ron,  near  Caen,  414 


Burun,  Buron,  Emeis  de,  225,  289,  240, 
242,  387,  405  n.,  412,  416;  B«lpb  de, 
240,  414,  416  ;  Bob.  de,  416  ;  Will,  de, 
240 

—  arms  of  de,  243  ;  arms  of  Ralph  de, 
415 

Bur  wen  Castle,  63,  64 
Bury,  65 

—  St.  Edmunds,  134,  412;  St  Nicolai 
alUr  there,  134 

Busay,  Lambert  de,  86  n. 

Buschel,  Reginald,  157 

Bush,  Arnald  de,  144  ;  Judith  de,  142  ; 
Ric.  de,  144  n.;  Roger  de,  131,  142, 
143,  144,  215,  237,  390,  403,  413 

—  arms  of  de,  144 
Busling,  Hewe,  177 
Busset,  Lambert,  86 
Butp,  earl  of.  211 
Butler,  Will.,  172 
Buxton  Crescent,  205 
Byg.tt,  Herry,  172 
Bykerton,  200.     5feBickeiton 

—      John,  193 
By  land  Abbey,   chartularj,  91  ;    explora- 
tion, 458 
Bylton,  168,  200.     5<e  Bilton 
Byng,  Henry,  195 
Byram  Hall,  Ferrybridge,  206 
B>rhtoth,  433 
Byron,  lords,  240 
Bywater,  Will,  163 


C. 


Cabih  of  vSt  Cnthbert,  323 

Cadeby,  247,  400 

Cadwallader,  442,  443,  445,  446,447,450 

Csedmon,  MS.  of,  256 

Caen,  governor  of,   138  n. 

Csenfrith,  448 

Caer  Evrawc,  3,  10 

Caesar,  4  ;  his  description  of  Verulam,  3 

Cagnait,  Allan,  130 

Cairn  Ryan,  65 

Cakeinan,  Thos.,  171 

Calcaria,  8,  68,  60,  62 

Caldbek,  John,  183,  189 

Calder,  river,  fl9 

Call  of  St.  Cuthbert,  258,  264,  282 

Calne,  Wilts,  99 

Calow,  392 

Caluvium,  61 

Calverd,  Will.,  199 

Calverley,  Will  ,  188 

Camblesforth,  223,  223  n.,  398 

Cam  bod  u no,  58 

Cambmlunum,  memoir  on,  by  Rev.  D.  IT. 

Haigb,  66—70,  62 
Cambridge,  19  ;  Trin.  Coll.,  master  of,  95 
—        countess  of,  219;  earl  of,  127  «. 
Camera  privata,  323 
Camraerton,     Caroberton,    Alan    de,    88  ; 

Maria  dc,  88 
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Camp,  first  permanent,  at  York,  4 

Ctimpsall,  139,  390 

Camsall,  Rauff,  191 

Camul,  fortress  of,  61 

CamuIoduDam,  56 

Canci,  Aimfrid  de,  247  ;  Will,  de,  246 

Canonization  of  Hen.  VI.,  268 

Canons  of  abp.  of  York,  116,  118 

Canopies,  257,  261—264,  32S,  362 

Can  tan  an  ti,  61 

Cantelupe,  sir  Will,  de,  241  n. 

Canterbary,  abp.  of,  118  ;  abp.  Plegmand 

of,  83  ;  glass  at,   321,  359  ;  west  gate 

of,  30 
Cantley,  54,  54  n.,  227 
Cantuarii  Caentwaras,  67 
Canute,  king,  117 
Capgrave,  258  n. ,  276,  283,  309 
Cape,  tassel  led,  255 
Caradoc  of  Llancarvan,  443 
Carbott,  John,  198  ;  Rich.,  102 
Carileph,  bp.  of  Durham,  255,  300  n. 
Carisbrook  castle,  108 
Carl,  231 

Carl  by.  Line,  391  n. 
Carle,  391 
Carlell,  John,  171 
(^arleton  in  Craven,  84 
Carleton,  John,   178;    Ric,    176;    Rob., 

178;  Will.,  179 
Carlile,   Rob.,  190 
Carlingford,  viAct.,  50 
Carlisle,  87,   88,   376  ;  bp.   Thos.  of,  90  ; 

governor    of,     393  ;    outer    gate,     35  ; 

paintings  at,   253 
Carlos,  sword  of,  76,  78,  82,  83 
Carlton,  223,  223  n. 

—  Carab.,  150 

—  Scnwp,  215 
Carmelites,  dissolved  house  of,  53 
Caruaby,  392 

Carpentarius  defined,  397  n. 

Carpenters  square,  318 

Carpmfll,  Rob.,  180 

Cjut,  Carre,   John,    199,   200,   202,   203, 

204,    205,    210  ;    R  )b.,  202,    209 ; 

Rosa,  209;  Will.,  196 
—     picture  of  John,  204 
Carr«)k,  John,  195  ;  Thos.,  195 
Carter,  Johanna,  164  ;  John,  161,  193 
Carthusian  priory.  Beau  vale,  101,  102 
Cartwright,  nerry,190;  J.  J.,  M.A.,  162; 

Rob.,  197  ;  Thos.,  197 
Carver,  Ric,  175 
Cas-siobury,  280 
Castell,  John,  201 
Castella,  5 
Castleacre,  150,  151 

—  Hill,  York,  39 
Castle  becomes  Gaol,  3!) 

—  Mills  Bridge,  38 

—  Mills,  York,  27 
Castles  of  York,  descd.,  35 
Castleford,  45,  59,  60,  62,  G>) 

—  ou  Don.  60 


Castlefonl  moated  mound,  21 

Castlegate  postern,  York,  23 

Castleshaw  camp,  58,  59,  61 

Castrafort,  82 

Cataractouiuro,  70 

Caterton,    John,    197  ;    Rich.,    the   elder, 

197;  Rio.  the  younger,  197;  Will,  the 

younger,  197 
Catgualatr,  442 
CatiTUO^aun,  442 
Catherine,  see  Katharine 
Cath.  Coll.,  Cam.,  381  n. 
Cathedral  Library,  York,  17 
Catterick,  132  ;  ch.,  134 
Catton,   125,  153 
Caux,  Normandy,  144 

—  earls  of,   152;  Matilda  de,  228  ti.; 
Rob.  de,  227 

"  Cavalier  "  Swyft,  60 
Cave,  147,  396,  401 
Cawtbome,  Alricof,  393 

—  399,  400  ;  chapel,  400 
Cawoodde,    Cawodde,    John,     192,     193  ; 

Marg.,  195  ;  Rob.,  192  ;  Thos.,  192 
Cayton,    Kaiton,  387 
Ceadda,  448 

Ceadwealh,  444,  445,  446,  447,  450 
Ceauberht,  448 
Ceawlin,  444,  445,  448,  450 
Ceinnedi,  74 
Cell,  Thos.,  172 

—  circular,  318 

Centwine,  444,  445,  446,  448,  449,  450 

Ceolric  448 

Ceolwald,  448 

Ceolwulf,  440,  448 

Chace,  Thos.,  180 

Chadwick,  S.  J.,  459 

Chadwyk,  Thos.,  183 

Chalice,  296 

Challener,  Rob.,  171 

Chambre,  Agnes,  177  ;  John,  196  ;  Mawde, 

177  ;  Nic,  184  ;  Rob.  188  ;  Roger,  184; 

Will.,   186;  Will,  de,  273 
Chambers,  sir  Will.,  211 
Champagne,    Adeliza,    countess   of,    216  ; 

Odo,  count  of,  216 
Chapel,  Budoal,  143;  Muriel  a1,  143 
Chapman,  Alice,  198  ;  John,  170 ;  Mawde, 

183  ;  Ric,    175,  193;  Thoe.,  192 
Chappell,  .Mr.  Steph.,  43 
Chared*,  John,  193 
(yharge  to  Jury  at  Doncaster,  51 
Charb^s  I.,  king,  41,  49  n. 
Chariton,  391 

—  clan,  420  n.;  Dr.,  420  n. 
Charroux,  nr.  (/ivray,  404 

Chase,  Ric,  198 

Chastiaii,  402  n, 

Chasuarii,  67 

Chasubles,  258—260,  262 

Chate;iu  Gaillard,  135 

Chateau briant,  U«off.  de,  135 

Cheftou,  Rob.,  174 

Cheuo[>odium  Bonus  Henricns,  269  n. 
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Chepstow,  139 ;  castle,  215  n. 
Chest,  311 

Chester,  56  ;  Arch.  Archeol.  and  Hist  Soc., 
80 ;  St.  John's  Church,  80 

—  earl  of,  124,  146,  148,  150,  395  ; 
Hngh,  earl  of,  152,  153,  154  ;  Ranulph, 
earl  of,  242,  404,  405,  415 

Chester  le  Street,  63  n.,  75,  265 

Chester  Little,  60 

Chesterfield  Town-hall,  205 

Chetel,  391,  397,  399 

Chetelbert,  389 

Chevermount,  137 

Chevet,  202 

Chiddeshill,  John  de,  16  i 

Chideock,  Dorset,  93 

Cbilbert.  231 

Child  restored  from  death,  339 

Childers,  John  Walbauke,   54  n. 

Childescbirche,  283 

Chilf  ^rd  Chillesforde,  Suffolk,  377,  377  »., 

378,  379 
Chilmarsh,  219 
Chiltern  and  Hendred,  445 
Chilterns,  The,  4 
Chimney,  310 
Chorston,  218 
Christ,  figures  of  in  canopy  niches,  262 — 

264 

—     in  clouds,  352 
Christiana*s  dream,  376 
Christ's  church,  York,  8 
Christ's  Coll.,  Cam.,  378,  379,  382  n. 
Church  represented,  324 
Churcheman,  Qeo.,  189 
Ciborium,  291 

Cinque-cento  glass,  373,  374 
Circular  buildings,  285 
Claims  in  Domesday- book,  114 
Clare,  earl  of,  52 
Clarke,  G.  T.,  P.S.  A.,  on  defences  of  York, 

1—47,  424;  Ric,  175;  Will.,  49 
Clarke,  Jas. ,  178 
Claudian,  4,  6 
Clauoventa,  62,  64 
CUxby,  239 
Clay  House,  56 
Clayton,  399 

—  Agnes,  197 
Cleeton,  214,  215 
Clemen  thorite,  9 
Clenston  Will.,  190 

Clerk,  Chas.,  18t)  ;  Cristofer,  190;  Herry, 
192  ;  John,  173,  194;  Ric,  182;  Rub., 
194  ;  Thos.,  176,  182,  185,  190 

Clermont,  Hugh,  count  of,  1 27 

Clibert,  Chilbert,  Chilvert,  Ketelbert, 
Kilvert,  392 

Clif,  Thus,  del,  164 

Clifford,  Olouc,  142,  143 

—  Robert  de,  40,  87,  88,  103 ;  Roger 
de,  89 

Cliflurd's  Tower,  York,  36,  39 

—     lord,  221  w. 
Clifton,  61,  121,  132,  134,  164 


Clifton,  Godewinus  de,  164  ;  Hen.  de,  164; 

John,  181  ;   Talbot,  205 
Clissby,  403  n. 
('litheroe,  405 ;  castle,  403 
Clito,  Will.,  230  u.,  232 
Cloaks  over  tunics,  255 
Cluniac  order,  151 
Cluny  monastery,  151 
Clyde,  river,  5 
Clyff,  Alice,  185 
Clynt,  John,  174 
Cnut,  73,  74 
Cobbe,  Will.,  171 
Cobstake,  John,  173 
Coccio,  62,  64,  65,  66 
Coci,  Coucy,   Adam  de,  247  ;  Alberie.  de, 

247,  248,  391 
Coco,  Thos.,  163 
Cocquain  Villiers,  232 
Codrinus,  Guthrum,  422 
Coenberht,  445 
Coenfus,  445,  447.  448 
Coenreed,  448,  450 
Coenwealh,  444,  445,  448,  450 
Coffer,  345 

Coffin,  stone,  of  St.  Cuthbert,  265,  281 
Coins,  333  ;  of  Danish  kings,  73,  4:59,  440; 

at  Hexham,  440  ;  of  Neil  and  Sitric,  72; 

of  Olaf,  82,  83  ;  of  Regnald,  77 
Cokett,  Rob.,  191,  201 
Cokks,  Will.,  173 
Coldham,  Camb.,  108 
Colerton,  108 
Colewell,  Ad.  de,  88 
Colhan,  392 
Colling,  400 

Collingham,  305,  307,  309,  375,  396 
Collyngwodde,  Will.,   190 
Colroan,  Will,  187 
Colne  and  Calder  rivers,  61 
Colonia,  3 
Colson,  Cristofer,  183  ;  Herry,  186  ;  Ric, 

200  ;  Thos.,  52  n.;  widow,  184 
Columba,  St.,  281 
Colunce,  Krneisde,  152 
Colyer,  John,  179 
Colynson,  Cristofer,  191 
Combers  companion  to  the  Temple,  375 
Compasses,  318,  319,  375 
Compton  Monceaux,  108 
Conan,  duke  of  Brittany,  134  n. 
Concangios,  63  n. 
Condate,  58,  62 
Confirmation,  343 
Confluentes,  3 

Coningsburgh.  Conlsburgh,  150;  casUe,247 
Coniston  in  Craven,  391 
Conk,  Conke,  John,  188,  199;  Bog.,  188 
Coniera,  sir  John,   159 
Connaught,  king  of,  273 
Coriny,  Rolland,  190 
Consecration,  332 
Constable,  sir  Marm.,  100  ;  widow,  188 

—  Burton,  Ley  bum,  20  j 

—  family,  414 
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Conteville,    Bmroeline  de,  1*23 ;    Herlera 

de,  128  ;  Herlwine,  123,  128 
ConyersatioQ  with  birds,  322,  324 
Conversion  of  prince  Hal,  268 
Cony,  Rolland,  186  ;  see  Conny 
Conyers,  Christofer,  176 
Cooard,  Herry,  193 
Cooke,    Bryan,    50  n.;  Dorothy,    381    n. ; 

Geo.,  5]  n. ;  Hogh,  381  n. ;  Jane,  381  n.; 

Marm.,   381,    381  n.  ;    Mighell     172  ; 

Nathan,    381  n.  ;    Ric,   381  n.  ;  Rob., 

172,  381  n.  ;  Thos,,  381  m.;  Will,  195, 

881  n. 

—    arms  of,  381  n. 
Cope,  2G0,  281,  339 
Copeland,  Thos.,  181  ;  Will,  179 
Copley,  Alvery,  390  n. 
Copmanthorpe,  195,  241 
Copsi,  earl,  239,  384 
Copynger,  Thomasiue,  98 
Coquet  Island,  327 
Corbryge,  Rich..  194 
Corker,  Will.,  176 
Ccmwall,  earl  of,  128,  402 ;  second  earl  of, 

129 
Comyll,  Thos.,  194 
Corpus  Cbristi  Guild,  York,  177 
Corrok,  281 
Corrosion  of  glass,  301 
Cortis,  Dr.,  68,  69 
Cospatrick,  earl,  156  n. 
Costentyne,  John,  171 
Cotenham,  109,  111 
Cotentin,  The,  220 
Cotes,    Emmote,    176  ;  Johu,    192,  196  ; 

widow,  187 
Cottingham,  239 
Cotton,    Eliz.,    378  n.,    379,    380;  John, 

878  n.,  379,  380 
Coucy  Castle,  247 

Coney,  Westmoreland  estates  of  de,  89 
Counterchanging  of  coloured  backgrounds, 

251 
Coupland,  Joan  de,  88,  89 ;  John  de,  89 
Couplets  under  pictures,  254 
Courbepine,  Ralph  de,  410;  Rob.  de,  410 
CoutanCfS.  bp.  of,  149,  216,  244,  410 
Coreney,  108 

Coven  ham,  Line,  120,  153 
Cowell,  WUl.,  180 
Cow|>er,    Herry,  197  ;  Lvonell,  196  ;  Ric, 

175;  Will.,  50  n.,  191 
Cowton,  195 
Coxwold,  239 
Coynyng,  Edw.,  179 
Cracoe,  438 
Cradefort,  John,  177 
Crage,  Rolland,  184 
Craic,  Cric.  Crayke,  435,  437 
Crane  Inn,  Doncaster,  49 
Cittnes  yard,  49  n. 
Craon,  Guy  de,  224 ;  Reg.  de,  224 
Crathum,  Will.,  184 
Craven,  438 
Crawford  and  Balcarres,  earl  of,  136 
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Crayke,  119 

Cream-ware,  43 

Creator,  representation  of,  319 

Creighton,  Will.,  53 

Crest  of  a  millstone,  exemplified,  112 

Creyke,  arms  of,  438 

Crievequer,  Simon  de,  242 

Criggleston,  Peter  de,  162 

Crimsall  lane,  49 

Cripple  on  crutches,  333 

Crispin,    Gilb.,   146,    148;    Hesilia,  146, 

148;  Milo,  134 
Cristoferson,  Johanna,  187 
Crocolanum,  61,  61  n. 
Croft,  John,  175 
Crofton,  CO.  York,  167 
Croludson,  Johanna,  184 
Cromwell,  0.,  380 
Crosby,  John,  179 

—     Ravens  wart,  387 
Crosier,  investiture  with,  331 
Cross,  St.,  hospital  of,  270 

—  buns,  296,  840 

—  window,  364 
Croun,  Alan  de,  224  n. 

Crow,  Craic,  437  ;  variations  of  term,  437 

Crow-Wood,  Thornhill,  438 

Crowd,  mns.  inst.,  261,  262 

Crown  of  St.  Oswald,  262 

Crown  Inn,  Donoaster,  49,  49  n. 

Crowle,  122,  224,  225 

Crowds  depredations,  250,  323 

Crow's-nest,  288 

Crow's  submission,  324 

Crucan,  393 

Crutch  staff,  257,  804 

Cuckney,  Notts,  60 

Cudda,  abbot,  355 

Cuerdale  hoard,  79,  81,  440 

Cuks,  Will.,  177 

Cullying,  Will.,  183 

Cumberland,  sheriff  of,  90 

Cumin,  WiU.,  331 

Cuneca  ceastre,  74 

Cunnttti,  74 

Cuoningbara,  Allan,  211 

Cnrbepiue,  nr.  Bernai,  411 

Curcis,  de,  family,  107 

Cure,  Mighell,  171  ;  Nic,  171  ;  Philip,  171 

Curryer,  Thos.,  174 

Curtes,  WiU.,  174 

Curthose,  Rob.,  156 

Cnstance,  Thos.,  190 

Cutbwch,  447 

Cutha,  444,  4 iS  hit. 

Cuthbert,  St.,  book  of,  300;  dislike  to 
women,  307  ;  central  figure  of,  249,261, 
2fi2,  365 ;  girdle  of,  325  ;  historical 
notes  on  life  of,  264  ;  list  of  matters 
relating  to  window  of,  305  ;  lives  of, 
255,  256,  257,  264  ;  periods  in  life  of. 
249  ;  shrines,  &c.,  of,  250,  255,  208  ; 
tf>inb  of,  257  ;  window,  249—376 

Cuthgilft,  44S 

Cuthi-ted,  444,  448 

K    K 
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Cuthwine,  448 
Cuthwuir.  444,  448  bit 
Cwenburh,  447^ 
CvMcheliii,  444,  448 
CynebaU,  447,  448 
Cynegils,  448 
Cyneric,  444,  445,  448 
Cynewulf,  448 
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Dadesley,  142 

Dagger  or  dirk,  279,  280,  334 

Dalby,  121,  137 

—  John,  182 
Dallaway,  Mr.,  205 
Dalraatic,  262.  339—344 
DaltoD,  136,   137;  North,  391 
DaDby  castle,  407 

Dandele,  Hug.,  jun.,  104 

Danes,  traces  of  the,  2 

Dapifer  regis,  414 

Darcy,  Conyers,   158;    John,   lord,    158; 

Philip,  90,  158  ;  Ric,  159  ;  Thos.,  159  ; 

Will.,  159 

—  barony  of,  in  abeyance,  159  ;  pedi- 
gree of,  159 

Da  rent,  river,  149  n. 

Darfield,  389 

Darley,  Nich.,  192 

Darrington,  390 

DarwentwTiter,  Edw.,  184 

Daablgny,  arms  of,  157 

Davenport,  Cheshire,  77 

David,   king  of  Scotland,   407  ;  II.,  king, 

106  11. 
Davies,    Mrs.,    202   note;    Rob.,    F.S.A., 

memoir  by,  on  John  Carr,  200 
Davy,  Thos.,  187;  widow,  187 
Dawson,  John,   188;    Thos.,  177;  Will., 

183,  185 
Dawtree,  Rich.,  186 
Day,   Christofer,  194  ;  John,  192  ;  Rich., 

197  ;    Rob.,  199  ;  Thos.,    175  ;    WUl, 

179,  183 
Daylemayne,  Daraain,  Cumb.,  84 
Daylle,  Will.,  200 
De  Aincurt,  Gerv.,  86 
Deane  Grange,  84 
Death  of  St.  Cuthbert,  352 
Decoaria,  70 
Decaman  gate,  6 
Defacement  of  inscriptions,  261 ;  of  paint* 

ings,  254 
Deira,  18,  17 

De  la  Pry  me,  51,  51  n.,  54 
Delaval,  Qay,  129 

De  la  Wirce,  Qoisfrid,  223 ;  tee  Wirce 
Delgouitia,  68,  69 
De   Lisle,    Albreda,   113;     Alicia,    113; 

Elir,  110,  111  ;  Hen.,  113  ;  John,  100, 

113;    Matilda,   110,    111,    113;    Rob., 

110,  111,  113, 137,  187;  Warin,  113 


De  Lisle,  arms  of,  112  ;  family,  107 
Delker,  Hen.,  163  ;  Rob.,  16$ 
Demons,  811,  317,  319,  851 
Dene,  Rob.,  182 
Deneby,  Adam  de,  163 
Denouicia,  70 
Denton,  Will.,  164 

—       Paik,  205,  206 
Denulf,  Denewalf,  Denwolf,  422,  423,  440, 

441 
Deptford,  410  ;  castle,  410 
Derpon,  Kerry,  189 
Derventio,  8,  60,  68 
Derwent,  river,  68,  149  ». 
Despenser,  H.  le,  103 
Devil  cast  out,   310 ;    on  burning  bouse, 

311  ;  possession  by,  310 
Devonshire,  duke  of,  205 
Dewlish,   131  n, 
Dewsbury,  416 
D'Kyncourt,   rt.   hon.   C.  Tennyson,  M.P., 

230  n.;  Edm.,  baron,  229 
Die,  wapentake,  121 
Diganwy  castle,  124 
Dighton,  John,  198  ;  Will.,  198,  199 
Dickson,  Will.,  185 
Dimlington,  214 
Dinan,  arms  of,  157 
Dive,  152 

Divinity  Sch.,  Oxon,  271 
Dixio,  70 

Dixmuc,  castellan  of,  21 6 
Dobson,     Dobyson,    Dobynson,     Dobyison, 

Hewe,  173 ;  Janoys,  181  ;  Jennet,  179  ; 

John,  180  ;  Thos.,  185 
Dodd  Clan,  420  «. 
Dode,  Qilb.,  185 
Dodson,  Mr.,  378 
Dodsworth,  Rog.,  115 
Dog  represented,  302 
Dogeson,  John,  170,  187,  201;  WUl.,  179 
Doilwerae,  284,  318 
Dol,  Brittany,  135 
D.)lfin,  385,  392,  393 
Dolphin's  flesh,  303,  304 
Domesday  Book,  18,  19  ;  descr.  114  ;  bio- 
graphical notice  of  Yorks.    tenants  in, 

214,  3S4 
Dora  front,  149  n. 
DomgioFs  casket,  431 
Don  Pottery,  46 
—  river,  150,  224 
Doncaster,  49,  60  ;  Mayor  and  oommonalty 

of,  49 
Donmoo,  Marg.,  186 
Donnyngton,  Rich.,  194 
Donors  of  St.  Cnthbert  window,  249 
Dorchester,  bp.  of,  454 
Dorynglaw,  164 
Doughty,  Dughty,  John,  192 ;  WUl.,  165, 

166 
Dove  with  Chrismatory,  363  ;  golden,  303 
Dover,  20,  143 
Dowson,  widow,  183 
Doyley,  Rob.,  395 
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Drake,  historian,  42 ;  quaint  remark  of, 
272;  Rob.,  174 

Drapery,  classic,  255 

Drax,  Thos.,  178 
—     Castle,  220 

Drawswerde,  Thos.,  173,  201 

DreiDK,  Dreng,  Dring,  427,  438.  436, 
452  n.  ;  term  illustrated,  433,  434 

Dryngbouses,  194 

Docket,  Duket,  Geo.,  M.P.,  99  ;  sir  Geo.» 
hart.,  P.S.A.,  paper  by,  on  Harwood 
eyidences,  85;  sir  Geo.,  bart.  M.P.,  99; 
sir  Geo.  F.,  bart.,  99  ;  Grace,  99  ;  John, 
98  ;  John,  M.P.,  99  ;  Lionel,  M.P.,  99  ; 
sir  Lionel,  97,  98  ;  Mary,  98  ;  Ric,  94  ; 
sir  Ric.  92  n. ;  sir  Rich.  John,  of  Gray- 
rigg,  94;  Stephen,  M.P.,  99;  Thos., 
M.P.,  99;  sir  Thos.,  99;  Will,  9«  ; 
Will.,  M.P.,  99 

Dagdale,  sir  W.,  1 15 

Danbar,  2S9;  earls  of,  384 

Danfermlyu,  103 

Dandas,  sir  Laur.,  211 

Danheved,  Lannceston,  129 

Dunkeld,  281,  282 

Dunkeswyk,  97,  99,  111  n. 

Dansley,  156;  bay,  66 

Dunwell,  Rob.,  172 

Dan  wick  e,  Ambrose,  172 

Durham,  21 ;  abbey,  MS.  from,  255,  256  ; 
bp.  of,  119  ;  castle,  119  ;  chapterhouse, 
300  n.  ;  early  churches  at,  265,  360 ; 
churchyard  at,  308  ;  cloisters,  273 ; 
Galilee,  273  ;  painted  glass,  275  ;  port- 
able altar  at,  345;  Routh  library  at, 
819;  seculars  displaced  at,  119;  iiimeon 
of,  77 

Durolipona,  3 

Dyatson,  Ric,  175 

Dykson,  Nic,  177  ;  Thos.,  194 

Dyneley,  Fras.,  175 


B. 


Eadbrrt,  bp.,  359;  king,  14 

Eadfrid,  412 

Kadgar,  Atbeling,  19  ;  king,  117 

Sadgith,  queen,  384 

Badhelm,  486 

EadiDund,  76,  78,  88,  422 

Eadred,  428,  433 

Eadric  the  wild,  217 

Eadulf,  385.  401 

Eadireard  the  elder,  80,  81 ;  king,  77 

Kadvine,  king,  826,  864 

£a&,  448 

Kagle  and  fish,  802-4 

Baldhune,  bp.,  265,-  860 

Sanflede,  826 

Kanfrith,  450 

Eanred,  78,  88 

Eadwy,  king,  118 

Earlsborough,  121,  184 

Bast  Ardsley,  59 

Bast  Carlton,  97 


Eata,   433,   435,   438,   439  ;  abbot,   295, 

800 ;  hermit,  423 
Eatanus,  bp.,  2S3 
Ebba,  abl>ess,  805 
Ebden,  Will.,  178 
Eboracnm,   Kburacum,   8,  5,  58,  60,  62, 

66,  68 
Eborace,  variants  of,  on  coins,  73,  74 
Ebsi,  Normandy,  abbot  of,  120 
Ebwald,  Rob.,  70 
Eccl  ston  church,  94 
Ecgberht,  421,  422,  448 
Ecgburh,  abbess,  436 
Ec:ffrida,  392,  399 
Ecgfrith.  king,  310,  828,  833,  335 
Ecba,  Etlia,  435,  439 
Eculf,  394 

Eddryngton,  Ric,  175 
Edelberht,  427 
Edelvrini,  427 
Edenthorpe,  51 
Edgar  Atbeling,  .S85 
Edinburgh,  13,  210,  211  ;  sheriff  of,  103, 

104 
Edith,  queen,  131,  146 
Edmondson,  Will.,  183 
Edmund  Ironside,  390 
Kdon,  Herry,  173 
Ed  ric,  Streona,  390 
Edward,  duke  of  York,  268 
Edward  1 ,  24,  34,  39 

—  II.,  40 

—  III.,  25 

—  IV.,  219,  269,  271 

—  St.,  Shrine,  268 
Edwards,  Mr,  416,  428 
Edwin,  Edwyn,  earl,  131,  132,  139,  142 
Edwin  and  Morker,  18 
Edworthe,  108 
Egbert,  14 
Egil,  448 

Egreraond,  John,  174 
Eilaf,  216 

Blsi  of  Tees,  385,  399 
Ekrylton,  Rob.,  177 
Eland,  sir  John  de,  163,  164 
Eldon,  Rob.,  179 
Elfsi,  412 

Elfthryth,  dau.  of  Alfred.  230 
Elias  fed,  292 

Elland  church,  457,  458  ;  rector  of,  457 
Kllenborough,  62,  64 
Ellers,  The,  425 
Ellis,  Ellys,  A.  S.,  on  Yorkshire  Tenants  in 

Domesday  Book,   114,   214;  Sir  Hen., 

115  ;  John,  189;  Mr.,  149;  Mr.  W.  S., 

149  n. ;  Will.,  196 
Ellyson,    John,    198 ;     Percyvale,    192 ; 

Thos.,  198  ;  Will.,  197 
Elmeslay,  Rob.,  182,  183 
Elred,  73 

Elric,  Egilric,  Ethelric,  893,  898  n. 
El  wold.  Will.,  174 
Elwik,  Ranf,  180 
Ely,  chancellor  of,  381  n. 
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Blys,  Alfred,  390  n. 

Emessye,  109 

Emma,  queen,  120 

EmondsoD,    Gristofer,    180;    Jas.,    172  ; 

Wm.,  178 
Empiogham,  Rotland,  231 
England,  great  chamberlain  of,  147n. 
Engaerraud  III.,  247 
Eoferwic  ceastre,  421,  428 
Eoppa,  448 
Borl,  81 
Epitaph   on  Osbert^  420,  421  ;  on  Ethil- 

bert,  419 
Epocessa,  Ypocessa,  61 
Erfaat,  Ric,  son  of,  236 
Ergom,  Rrgum  (Erghom),  99 
Eric  I.,  78,  82 
—  II.,  78,  82,  83 
Erroenhilda,  146  n. 
Ermentrude,  127 
Ermiue  represented,  261,  263 
Ermine  Street,  60 
Ernebargha,  401 

Emwine,  3S8  ;  presbyter,  393,  394 
Emalfsthorpe,  393 
Eryngton,  John,  179  ;  Will.,  188 
Sschal,  401 
Eslyngton,  John,  191 
Esnebem,  394 
Esshby,  Ric,  189 
Essylwoode,  Ric,  182 
Estkeswyk,  97 
Eston,  Northants,  232 
Esyngwold,  John,  177  ;  Rob.,  191 
E  tarn  pes,  40 

Ethelbercht,  Btbelberht,  427,  433 
Etheldreda,  St.,  363 
Etbeldritba,  399 
Ethelstan,  73 
Ethel  wine,  436 
Ethel wini,  427,  433 
Eton  College,  268 
Etton,  Elix.,  880  n. 
En,  Alice,  countess  of,  1 43  ;   Rob.,  count 

of,  139 
Eudo,  405  ;  count,  130  ;  dapifer,  394 
Eugenius,  276 
Eure,  river,  3,  149  n. 
Eusebius,  St.,  270 
Eustace  II.,  count  of  Boulogne,  152 
Everingham,  family,  228 
Everley,  Ralph  de,  155 
Everton,  108 
Evroult,  monks  of,  126 
Exeter,  19 

Eye  priory,  147,  148,  411 
Eyelid  healed,  359 
Eykering,  234 

Byre's,  St.  Cuthbert,  258,  265,  304,  360 
By  stem,  448  bit 
Byton,  Mr.,  his  hist,  of  Shropshire,  217 


F. 


Pacsbt,  Rfb.,  190 
Facsimile  of  early  deed,  162 


Factory  Lane,  Doncaster,  49  if. 
Fagadun,  150 

Fair£Eix,  dame  Anne,  196  ;  Rob.,  193  ;  sir 
T.,  252;  visct.,  206,   206  ». ; 
Will.,  191 
—      his  siege  of  Tork,  41 
Falstone,  monument,  419,  420,  421 
Familia,  300  n. 
Fancehede,  John,  198 
Farand,  KoK,  196 
Faree,  Katheryn,  187 
Farleton,  86 
Farmon,  451,    452,    453  :  priest  of  Har- 

wood,  432  ;  name  ex])lained,  432  n. 
Fame,  250,  257,  264,  284,  317,  820,  376 

—     hermit'ige,  436 
Famham,  61  n.,  386 
Farningho,  Northants,  111 
Farnley  Hall,  Otley,  206 
Fat  brought  by  crows,  324 
Faucett,  Rob.,  182 
Faux,  Herry,  173  ;  Will.,  170 
Fawbarne,  Thos.,  193 
Fawkea,  W.  H.,  206 
Fawthorp,  Bryan,  176 
Felgeld  healed,  359 
Felle,  Herry,  186 
Fen  ton,  John,  196 
Fenwick,  60 

Fereman,  John,  193 ;  Thos.,  171 
Feretory,  266,  3.')9,  860,  361 
Fergant,  Alan,  223 
Feron,  Agnes,  182 
Ferrars,  Isabel  de,  227  n. 
Ferrers,  Matilda  de,  98,  108 
Ferriby,  North,  218  ;  South,  282 
Ferrieres,  Hen.  de,  228 
Fetherston,  Fetherstane,  Rob.,  175;  Will., 

195 
Fiends,  see  Demons 
Figures  in  niches,  261 
Filey,  66  ;  Brig,  68 
Filling,  126,  153 
Fillingham,  394 
Fimber,  70 
Fines,  Ad..  60 

Fines,  Finibus,  Maximse  et  Flauin,  58,  62 
Finningley,  234 
Fire  at  birth  of  Saints,  276 
Fish  represented,  302 
Fifihbume,  Ric,  172 
Fishergate  bar,  25,  26 ;  postern,  30 
Fitz  Balderon,  Will.,  395 

—  Baldric,    Hugh,   122,  125,  237,  23S, 

242,  396  bis,  399,  408,  409 

—  Edith,  Rob.,  395 

—  Engleran,  Benedict,  34 

—  Krfast,  Ric,  221,  414 

—  Erneis,    Adeline,    242  ;    Eudo,    415  ; 

Ralph,  414  n.  ;  Rob.  241,  414  n.  ; 
416 

—  Fulk,  IU>b.,  245 

—  Gilbert,  Ric,  150 

—  Hugh,  Eleanor,  168;  Eliz.,  159;  Hen., 

baron,  158;  Marg.,  169 
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PitE  Ilbert,  Bnguerrand,  138 

—  John,  Eustace,  141 

—  Nigel,  Will.,  125  n.,  233 

—  Norman,  Hugh,  125 

—  Osbern,   Will,   20,   139,  145,  215 n. 

218,  236 

—  Reiofrid,  Qilb.,  85,  86,  87  ;  Helwise, 

87;  Roger,  86 

—  Richard,  Rpb.,  19,  145,  231 

—  Roy,  Rob  ,  138 

—  Stephen,  Ralph,  228 «. 

—  Sweyn,  Adam,  400  • 

—  Turgis,  Ric.  de,  144  n. 

—  Warin,  arras  o^  1 57 
--  William,  earl,  211 

Flam  bard,  bp.,  360 

Plamborough,     100,    125,    392;    charch, 

233;  bead,  69,  70 
Flamville,  Roger  de,  245 
Flamstead,  136 
Flandreosis,  John  le,  seal  of,  165;  Rey- 

nems,  161 
Flanwyth,  John,  174 
Flaxton,  John,  172 

Fleming,   bp.,   272 ;  John,   93 ;  John  le, 
161,   164;   seal  of  John   le,    165;    sir 

John  le,  164  ;  Thos.,  174 
Flemyng,  Geo.,  177 
Fletcher,  Ric,    200;   Rob.,  191;    Will, 

190 
Flintham,  Notts,  98 

Floketon,  Adam  de,  162;  Martin  de,  162; 
Peter  de,  162;  Ric.  de,  162 
—      deed  corrected,  169 
Ploure,  Marg.,  174 
Polkerthorpe,  235 
Folkestone,  243,  409  ;  castle,  409 
Folkingham,  Grantham,  231 
Fone,  Thos.,  171 
Fontenay  abbey,  241,  414,  414  ». 
Foorde,  197 
Foorgyll,  John,  178  ;  Marg.,  178  ;  Will, 

178 
Pome,  246,  394,  895 
Poro,  Ain alphas  de,  240 
Porster,  Thos.,  164 
Forth,  riyer,  5 
Portibns,  de,  Isabella,  108 

--         family,  107 
Fo«ter,  Archbd.,  174  ;  Miles,  182  ;  Ric, 

180,182;  Rob.,   173 
Paw  island.  16  ;  riyer,  4,  10,  12,  203 
FoMard,    Agnes,    222  ;    Gertrude,    222  ; 

Nigel,   128,  393,  407,  410  ;  Rob.,  222, 

407,  410 
Poaniains,  abbot  of,  110 
Fowler,  Jas ,   P.S.A.,   458 ;  on   St.   Will. 

window,  249 ;   Josh.,   272  ;    rev.  J.  T., 

P.8.A.,    416,    419,    427,    428;  on   St. 

Cathbert  window,  249 ;  Will.,  272 
Pox,   Edw.,  193;  Thos.   the  elder,    193; 

Thos.  the  yoanger,  193 
Foxgale,  John,  185;  Ric,  183,  187;  Rob. 

183;  Steph.,  188 
Fragmenia  Vetosia,  42 


Fraisingthorpe,  401 

Praitville,  140 

Franklane,  Isabell,  200 ;   Thos.,  200 

Eraser,  Gilb.,  104;  Marg.,  104 

Freckleton,  64 

Frederyk,  widow,  186 

Freeman,  Dr.  B.  A.,  17 

Freerslev,  in  Sealand,  431,  432 

Freman,  Thos.,  196 

Freuas,  John,   181 

Frerton,  co.  Fife,  88 

Fresnay,  fief  of,  415 

Freules,  John  de,  108  ;  Matilda,  108 

Friars,  Carmelites,  York,  100 ;  preachers, 

98,  100 
Pridgast,  385 
Friston,  225 

Frodoard,  chronicle  of,  77 
Fulford,  132 
Fuller,  Nic,  168 
Fulthorp,  Rog.  de,  110 
Pulwood,  Geo.,  49  n. 
Funmere,  137 

Funlance,  Ric,  196;  Rob.,  196 
Fumess  abbey,  86 
Furnys,  Rob.,  173  ;  Thos.,  173 
Fyssher,  Nic,  182 

G. 

Gabroosntio,  61 

Gachett,  John,  171 

Gaimar,  Geoffrey,  79,  412,  422,  424,  455 

Gainsboroagh,  224 ;  free  school,  381  n, 

Galacum,  62,  64 

Gala?a,  62,  64 

Galilee  at  Durham,  273 

Galloway,  281 

Galmanho,  l-iS  ft. 

Galtres,  forest  of,  25,  119 

Game,  396 

Gamel,  118,  137,  246,  396,  897,  399 

Gaud,  de,  Baldwin,    216;  Beatrix,    216; 

Erneburgha,  233 ;  Gilb.,  156,  216,  230, 

392 ;    Ralph,    230,  232  ;    Rob.,    232  ; 

Walt.,  232,  233 ;  tee  Ghent 

—    arms  of,  233 
Garewine,  394 
Garforth,  140,  393 
—      Mr.,  212 
Gargrare,  63 

--       Mary,  84  ;  Thos.,  84 
Garnett,  Herry,  185  ;  Thos.,  185 
Garraby,  396 
Garstell,  Mat,  187 
Garth,  Chas.,  52;  Will.,  177 
Gascoigne,   Bridg.,  84 ;  Jean,    98  ;  John, 

94;  judge,   390  n.  ;    Marm.,   84,    98; 

Will.,  94;  sir  Will.,  84,98,201 
Gate,  Will.,  190 
Gate  Fulford,  18 
Gauthorpe,  Terrington,  396  n. 
Gaw  —  ,  John,  177 
Gawthorp,  84 
Gayle,  Goo.,  170 
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Qayrsteng,  Will.,  104 

Gayton,  Thos.,  elder,  200 ;  younger,  200 

Gegg8,  John,  178  ;  Rog.,  178 

Geldard,  John,  177 

Gems  represented  in  glass,  260,  262 

Geut*s  History  of  York,  252,  363 ;  notes  on 

St.  Cuthbert  Window,    28a,   286,  299, 

301,  370 
Geoffrey,  bp.,  148 
George  III.,  king,  204 
Gerardville  family,  418 
Gerente,  446 

Ghent,  Gilb.  de,  19,  20,  145;  ««e  Gand 
Gherbod,  124,  150 
Ghisnes,  Mauasses,  ooant  of,  409 
Gibbon,  Will,  181 

Gibson,  James,  201 ;  John,  191 ;  ThoB.,192 
Giggleswick,  402 
Giggs,  Agnes,  178 
Gilb&nk,  Agnes,  180 ;  Myles,  177 
Gill,  Will.,  200 
Gilling,  132,  218;  ch.,  134 
Gilliot,  Peter,  177 
Gillo,  Phelip,  171 
Gillot  Bar,  49,  49  n. 
Giliow,  Kateren,  171 

—       Lythe,  171 
Gillyot,  Cristofer,  174 
GiUon,  Will.,  100 
GUwyn,  Will.,  170 
Girdles,  259,  306,  325 
Girdle  of  St.  Cathbert,  325 
Girdlyngton,  Nic,  186 
Givedale,  Rob.  de,  216  n.;  Tbos.  de,  246  n. 
Glastonbary,  Douglas  of,  421 
Glasyn,  Tbos.,  177 
Gledholt,  John  de,  163,  164 
Glewe,  Will.,  1?2 
Glonicom,  397 

Gloucester  abbey,  143  ;  B.  window  at,  251 
—      duke  of,  259,  268;  earl  of,  103, 

133,  138 
Glovers  Collections,  414 
Gobcroft,  Austeyn,  117 
Goch  =  red,  124 

Goddard,  Mary  A.,  383  ;  Phil.,  883 
Goddeshalbe,  Tbos.,   184,  187 
Godehilda,  Borell,  137 
Godgifi,  241 
Godric,  394 
Godritha,  399 

GodFon,  Geo.,  186, 191  ;  Will,  189 
Goldesmjth,  Will.,  189 
Goldsmith's  history,  280 
Goldstone,  Grace,  99 
Gonnerville,  227 
Good  Henry,  269  n. 
GiK)de,  John,  172 
GtHxlebarne,  Thos.,  178 
GocKlnin  Bar,  23 

Goodwyn,  Anthony,  50  n.;  Hnmf.,  49,  50  «. 
GiXKiyer,  Will.,  191,  193 
Goose,  boiling  of,  349 
Goranton,  Uervcy,  son  of,  226 
Gospels,  book  of,  300  ;  of  St.  Cuthbert,  41 9 


Gospatric,  87,  132,384,  385,  397,398,  401 

Gonrnai,  147 

Gournay,  Gerard  de,  152 

Gousle,  Ralph  de,  415 

Gouviz,  Rob.,  240  n, 

Goxhill,  Gonsle,  242 

Goz,  Ric,  123 

Grafton,  nr.  Aid  borough,  400 

Granger,  Thos.,  183 

Granbam,  124  n. 

Gransmore,  893 

Graunge,  John,  188;  Ric,  192 

Graville,  GerardviUe,  147  n.,  413 

Gray,    Mr.,     Roman  remains    in  garden 

of,  8,  11 ;  Will.,  199 
Grayson,  Will.,  176 
Graystock,  395,  396  ;  see  Greystock 
Great  Casterton,  239 
Greek  letters  in  Saxon  legends,  83 
Green,  Mr.,  portrait  of,  46 
Gregory  XIII.,  pope,  377  n. 
Grene,  Elene,  92;  John,  194  ;  Thos.,  172 
Grenebauk.  Thos.,  186 
Grenegate,  Thos.  de,  164 
Grene welle,  Rob.,  176 
Grentmesnil,  Ivode,  233 
Gresie,  Greslet,  Alb.  de,  143,  243,  408 
Gresley  priory,  Notts,  100,  101 
Grestain  abbey,  129 
Greteland,  58,  59,  65,  66;  Roman  station 

at,  56 
Grethede,  John,  81 

Grey,  John,  170;  Peter,  183;  Will,  199 
Greystock,  baron  of,  88 
Grimbold,  244 
Grimescar,  69,  62,  66 
Grimsby,  83,  218 
Grimston,  246,  393,  396,  399 
Griuchel,  thane,  220 
Grindleton,  402 
Grouchynge,  161 
Grores,  Will,  179 
Guardianship  of  SL  Cuthbert,  279 
Gudfert,   80 
Gndrun,  14 
Guerche,    Domitia  de  la,  224;  Sylvester, 

224 
Guestmaster,  296 
Guiars  de  Moulins,  375 
Guild  of  Corpus  Christi,  York,  177 ;  of  St. 

Christofer  and  S.  Geo.,  181 
Guildhall,  York,  8 
Guisborough  priory,  457 
Guisnes,  count  of,  147  n.  ;  tee  Ghisnes 
Guiles,  Edm.,  198 
Gundolf,  bp.,  139  n, 
Gundrada,  150,  151 
Gunnelby,  235 

Gunnoi-a,  duchess,  149,  286,  243 
Guntons,  Peterborough,  254 
Gurnald,  Edw.,  185 
Gurnard,  Ric,  185 
Quniey,  House  of,  152 
Qutherith,  385  n. 
Guthfrith,  Guthrcd,  73,  75,  79,  82 
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Gathnim,  422,  423,  454 

Gaylde  of  St.   Cristofer  and  St.    George, 

York,  181 
GwarthmaelAwe,  444 
Gwynomar,  dapifer,  132 
Gybson,  Ric,  189 
Gylfield,  Nic,  172 
Qylle,  Geo.,  197  ;  John,  187 
Gyoes,  Ingelram  de,  87 
Gyptoo,  Bdm.,  200 

H. 

HA0K5BS8,  153 ;  St.  Mary's,  155 

Haddington,  sheriff  of,  103,  104 

Hadrian,  5,  58 

Haduaald,  death  o^  340 

Hagenby,  390 

Haget,  Bertram,  of  Healaogb,  152  n.  ; 
Gnndrada,  152  n, 

Hagh,  John,  164  ;  Thoa.,  164 

Haghouse,  164 

Hagworthinghain,  215 

Haigh,  rev.  D.  H.,  on  Carabodanum,  56 — 
70  ;  on  Yorks.  Mints  of  Danish  kings, 
73  ;  onThornhillKnnic  inscriptions,  416 

Hair,  blue  or  red,  255 

Hakbarro,  John,  175 

Haldene  in  Hessay,  30,  237 

HaKdan,  448 

Halfpenny's  view  of  York  walls,  23 

Haliday,  John,  181 

Halifax,  64  ;  excursion,  457  ;  vie.  of,  457 
—     Geo.  Street,  205 

Hall  Tower  Hill,  Barwick  in  Elmet,  215  n. 

Hallam,  142 

Halle,  Hall,  Cristofer,  186;  Eliz.,  382; 
Mr.  James,  256  ;  Janiys,  170  ;  John, 
170,  175,  186,  189,  201  ;  Ric,  189, 
382  ;  Rob.  of  the,  158  ;  WiU.,  173,  188 

Hallelujah  victory,  13 

Halls  described,  215  n. 

Halom,  Rob.,  271 

Halselyn.  Ralph,  227,  223 

Halton,  403  ;  West,  124  n. 

Hameline,  150,  409 

Hamelton,  Adam  de,  102 

Hamilton,  140 

Ilamo,  409 

Hampton  Court,  Herefordshire,  2S0 

Hamshaw,  John,  180 

Ham'ton,  John,  180 

Hamylton,  Will.,  87 

Hand  of  St.  Cuthbert  issuing  from  tomb, 
359 

Handley,  John,  175 

Hanneu,  rt.  hon.  sir  Jas.,  457,  461 

Harald,  448;  Haarfager.  78 

Harbottel,  Agnes,  180;  Jamys,  174; 
Rauf,  180;  Rich.,   180 

Harcourt,  lady,  C.  G.  V.,  253,  258,  295, 
318,  332 

Hardbrecins,  276 

Hanrmg^248 

Hardrada,  18 


Hardalf,  397 

Harewood,   127  n.,  430,  451,   452,  453; 

house,  204  ;  lodge,  206 
Harlan d,  Jamys,  156 
Harlech,  37 
Hames,  Thos.,  192 

Harold,  18,  125,  126,  145,  146,  153,  214 
Harpham,  393 
Harrington,      Harryngton,      Nic,     184  ; 

Thos.,  92 
Harryson,  John,  179 
Hartley,  Matt.,  173;  Rob.,  191 
Hartley,  Greens,  and  Co.,  44 
Hartlington,  392,  398 
Harton.  887 
Harwood,  90  ;  caatle,  84,   95,   107  ;  ch., 

109  ;  chantry,    109  ;    evidences,   by  sir 

G^rge  Ducket,  bart.,   F.S.A.,   85  ;  iee 

Harewood 
Haselwood,  92,  140 

Hastings,   18  ;   battle  of,   128,  138,  139, 
145,  146 

—  Bridget,    50  ;    sir    Fras.,   50  ; 

Helen  de,  387  ;  Thos.  de,  387 

—  arms  of,  53 
Hatfield,  150  ;  chase,  51 
Hawdevrjn,  Jeffray,  170 
Haveweldun,  Adam  de,  164  ;  Johannes  de, 

164 
Ha  wart,  Hawarth,  401,  452 
Hawise  de  Morteraer,  217 
Hawkeswick,  Keltlewell,  404 
Hawkewell,  396 
Hawkyn,  Rob.,  196 
Hawton,  Symon,  158 
Haxby,  Miles,  182 
HayofWilley,  102 
Hay,  Rob   de,  143;  Will.,  187 
Head  of  SL  Oswald,  266 
Headingley,  220 
Healaugh,  227 
Ueardulf,  397 
Heath  Hall,  Wakefield,  204 
Heaton,  Miss,  J.  ('arr's  letter  to,  212 
Hebdeu,  family  of  de,  388  n.,  393 
Heckiugton,  2'20 
Hedou,  Roger  de,  85 
Hegg*8  legend,  283 
Hcimsknngla  Saga,  442,  449,  450 
Helagh,  196  ;  iee  Healaugh 
Helay,  Adam  de,  163  ;  Ric.  de,  164 
Helicourt  in  Veymunt,  102 
Helisend,  308 
Helme,  Will.,  184 
Belmely,  235 
Helmet  of  Hen.  V.,  268 
Heli)erby,  392 
Helthwaite,  97 
Henlayk,  Will.,  178 
Henning,  king,  76 

Henry     I.,  130,  143.  148,  S.*^!.  415;  sup- 
posed  birth  at  Selby,  123 

—  TIL,  38,  39,  40,  41 

—  IV.,  263,  267,   270,  272;  portraits 

of,  2«0 
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Henry  V.,  34,  261,  267,  270,  273,331 

—  VI.,  261,  2C8,  270,  272 

—  VII.,  25,  41,  219  ;  chapel,  268 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  61,  51  n.,  267 
Hepp  =  Shap,  86 

Herbert  the  chamberlain,  118,  118  n. 

Hereford,  19,  20  ;   earl  of,  103,  133,  150 

Herefrid,  264,  349,  351,  352,  365,  436 

Heieward,  146 

Herfax,  Herry,  198 

Herlera,  123 

Hermer,  385  n. 

Hemegrim,  tee  Aregrim 

Herpbam,  Jas.,  188 

Herpar,  John,  187;  Will.,  176,  195 

Herries,  lord,  458 

Herryson,  Bart.,  197  ;  Jas.,  192  ;  John, 
176,  185,  192,  199 ;  John  the  Dutch- 
man, 176;  Rob.,  193 

Hertford,  14 

Heslerton,  399,  401 

Heslington,  121 

Hessay,  199,  244 

Hessians,  ()7 

Hessle,  234 

Hessylwodde,  Cristofer,  187 

Heton,  de,  Matilda,  lt)3;  Kic,  163;  Rob., 
172;  Thos.,  163 

Hethwalley,  Will,  de,  162 

Heubank,  John,  184 

Heanua,  earl,  337 

HeTersbam,  Westmoreland,  91  ;  ch.,  95 

Hewbank,  Will,  187 

Hewe,  John,  200  ;  Rich.,  196 

Heworth,  385,  897 

Hewson,  John,  184 

Hexham,  coins  found  at,  422 ;  priory, 
263 

Hey,  John,  200  ;  Will.,  183.  200 

Heyford,  Warren,  Oxon,  108,  109,  112 

Hey  worth  iMount,  16 

Hickleton,  247,  391 

Hickling,  }39,  234 

High  collectors  of  subsidy,  201 

Hilda,  St.,  326 

Hildebrand,  pope,  126 

Hildmer,  309,  3:i6 

Hill,  Alice,  1^8;  Ric,  198;  Rob.,  183; 
Thos.,  198;  Will.,  173,  181 

Hincaater  with  Lcvens,  63 

Hirst,  Rob.,  186 

*»Hi8toricaNarratio,'*256 

Hobson,  Ric,  200 

Hoby,  97 

Hockey  playing,  283 

Hoddlestou,  Will.,  84 

Hogeson,  Crist.,  175;  Edw.,  195;  John, 
176,  200;  Seth,  200 

Holden,  3^5,  391,  397 

Holdemt-fese,  214  ;  earl  of,  205 

Holdesworth,  Will.,  183 

Holehowe,  89 

Holewell  Ills.  Howell  Hall,  168 

Colgate,  Ric,  197 

Holland,  North,  67 


Hollegate,  197 

Holies,  Gerv.,  52,  168 ;  MSS.  of,  158 

Holm,  Holme,  86,  87,  100 

Holme  on  Spalding  Moor,  234 

—  CrisUifer,  172;  Geo.,  180;  Harry, 

179  ;  Mr.  R.,  canon  of  York,  91 

Holroyd,  J.  Baker,  61  ii. 

Holy  Island,  264 

Holy  water  sent,  309 

Holy  well,  284 

Hompton,  391 

Hoode,  John,  173 

Hoak,  dean,  270,  273 

Hooknoiton,  Oxon,  395 

Hooton-Pagnel,  register,  381  n.;  ric  of, 
114 

Hope.  Rauff,  193 

Hopton,  de,  Adam,  163  ;  Anabell,  163  ; 
Hen.,  163  ;  John,  163,  164  ;  Jo- 
anna, 164  ;  Ric,  164;  Rog.,  163, 
164  ;  Thos.,  163 

—  Charters,  163 
Horse,  269 

Horbnry,  202,   203 ;  ch.,  206  ;  monament 

to  J.  Carr  at,  207 
Horebyry,  Johannes  de,  162 
Hore^tan  Casile,  240  yl 
Horley,  Rog.,  187 
Hormsby,  Rob.,  174 
Horn  of  Uir,  118 
Home,  John,  177 
HornclyflF,  Robt.,  188  ;  Will.,  193 
Homeclyff.  Rob.,  170 
Horner,  Thos.,  170 
Hornton,  400 

Horse  pulling  down  bread,  290 
Horsford,  97 
H«>r8kepar,  Geo.,  172 
Horsley  antiquary  on  Itineraries,  66 
Hose,  Amicia  de,  236  ;  Hen.  de,  236 
Hoton,     239  ;     Lowcross    nunnery,    157; 

Rofe,  91 
House  on  fire,  311 
Housman,    Howsman,    Elix.,    178  ;    Ric, 

elder,  195;  Ric,  younger,  195 
Hoveden,  39 
Hoxney,  .147 
Hoyland,  399 
Hiibner,  Insc  Brit.,  345 
Huby,  Will.,  183 
Huchonson,  Hutchynson,  Herry,  172  ;  Ric, 

170,  n\  2ul ;  Rob.,   192  ;  Thos.,  197, 

201 ;  Will.,  177,  193 
Hucknall,  Notts,  240  n. 
Huddleston,  Eliz.,  98  ;  sir  John,  98 
Hudson,   Jas  ,  91 ;  John,  198  ;  Ric,  178; 

Thos.,  198 
Huggate,  Hugget,  221,  893 
Hugh,  Hugo,  uarl,  121,  123,  125  ;  sheriff, 
394 

—  Lupus,  46  «. 

Hughlcy,  Hewe,  172;  Lionell,  196 
Hughes,  Mr.,  80 
Hukpenny,  Will.,  177 
Hulbert,  rev.  canon,  459 
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Hull,  rirer,  68 

Humber,  river,  4,  14,  66,  67 

Hume's  history,  280 

Hamphrey,  duke,  259,  270 

Hundmanby,   Hunmanby,  150,  231,  233, 

892 
Hunkleby,  137 
HuDsingore,  241 
Huutclytt,  Will.,  188 
Unnte,  Thus.,  49  n. ;  token  of,  49  n. 
Hunter,    rev.  Josh.,    on   Clay  bouse,    56  ; 

Ballamshire,   49  n. ;   S.   Yorks.,    49  n. , 

116,  128;  Thos.,  186 
Huntewyke,  grange  of,  1 67 
Huntingdon,  Hen.  of,  80 
Huntlay,  Kob.,  176 
Huntyugton,  John,  189 
Hurst,  149  n. 
Husbandry,  320 
Huscarl,  money er,  452  n. 
Hustwyk,  John,  185 
Button,  148,  198 

—  Bushel],  157 

—  Thos.,  188 
Hyandson,  Ric,  173 
Hyeland,  Ada  de,  86 
Hyll,  Will.,  195,  see  HiU 
Hylton,  Jennet,  175 
Hype,  John,  181 
Hyum,  Nic,  175 


Ibbitsoh,  sir  Jas.,  bart,  205 

Iconshaw,  Thorn,  de,  89 ;  Will,  89 

lelle,  424  n. 

Ifelde  of  Cumberland,  84 

Ignoge,  Imogen,  1  SO  n. 

Ilkley,  63,  65,  66 

Images  of  Hen.  VI.,  269 

In,  432,  442,  450 

In  medio,  67 

Ine,  442,  444,  445,  446,  447,    448,  449, 

450 
Ingelgar,  moneyer,  78,  82,  83 
Ingeraund,  889 
Ingham,  394 

Ingilby,  Ivan,  98;  Will,  93 
iDgild,  447,  418,  450 
Ingleby,  125 
Ingmanthorp,  92 
Ingred,  393 

luguar,  14 ;  and  Ubba,  17 
Ing-ar,  448 

lunaa,  449  ;  explained,  435 
Inne,  42S 

Inscriptions  at  Istaby,  Sweden,  430 
Insertion  of  glass  behind  iron  bar,  261 
Insula,  iee  Delisle 
InsulaB  de,  Eliz.,  84,  96,  96n.,  107 ;  John, 

98,   107,   108;   Kob.,   96,   96  n.,  107, 

266 
Interlacing  pattern  on  portable  altar,  845 


Inundation  of  Scotland  threatened,  285 

Investiture,  328 

Ipswich,  2U,  378 

Irby  on  Humber,  145  n. 

Ireland,  duke  of,  94 ;  voyage  to,  359 

Irnham,  220 

Irton,  Cam.,  84 

—    Christ,  84 ;  John,  84  ;  Mawde,  84 
Isabel,  princess,  247 
Iscaj  3 

Isembert,  ^bbot,  138 
Istaby,  Sweden,  432 
Isurium,  8,  66 
Itinera  explained,  58 
luor,  442,  443,  444,  446,  447 
Ivar,  78 ;  Vidfame,  446,  447,  449 
Ivor,  449 
I  war,  453 


J. 


Jackdaws,  376 

Jackson,  Jakson,  Mr.  6.  W.,   457  ;  rev. 

canon,  M.A.,  52  n. ;  Cha8.,377  ;  Christ, 

174  ;  sir  Geo.,  bart.,  M.P.,  99  ;  Herry, 

200  ;    John,    182,    192  ;    Mary,    379  ; 

Peter,  170,  179;  Kic,  175;  aob.,ltil; 

Thos.,  178  ;  Will,  193 
Jakesley,   411 
James  L,  50 

James,  sir  Hen.,  C.R,  162 
Jameson,  Thos.,  184 
Jarrow,  295 
Jason,  Peter,  201 
Jedburgh,  454 
Jeffrayson,  John,  181  ;  Ric,  192;  Thos. 

195 
Jenkynson,  Rob.,  184 
Jerome,  St.,  259,364 
Jerusalem  chamber,  scene  in,  267 
Jervaulx,  abbot  of,  248 
Jesus  College,  Camb.,  381  n. 
Jewels  represented,  259,  262 
Jews,  massacre  of,  at  York,  39 
Jinckyo,  Ric,  191 
Joerl,  81 

John,  king,  40,  86 
John  of  Gaunt,  263,  260,  270,  273 
John,  St.,  of  Beverley,  327 
Johnson,  Jonson,  Jamys,  181  ;  Leon.,  183; 

Peter,    206;    Rob.,    179;   Rug.,    174; 

Will,  180,  186 
Jonah,  book  of,  279 
Jordan,  400 

Judicial  proceeding,  373 
Judson,  Hewe,  174 
Juliooenon,  61 
Jalins  II.,  pope,  268 
Jumi^ges  abbey,  147 
Junius  Fransc,  377 
Jupiter  Serapifl,  266 
Justice,  Mr.,  380 
Jutes,  traces  of,  2 
Jybbe,  Luke,  192 
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K. 

Earl,  385,  401 

Karre,  Thos.,  173 

Katherioe,  St.,  3o'4,  373 

Kecaeburgb,  Kesseburk,  Kerglede,  163, 164 

Keep  at  York,  36 

Keer,  Rob.  de,  94 

Kcld,  Edw.,  171 ;  Geo.,  177 

Kelfield,  97 

KeUeseye,  Will  de,  105 

Kemp,  bp.   of  London,    272;  card,   abp., 

260,  270,  272,  273 
Kendal,   62,    63,   64,   90 ;  barons  of,  85 ; 

barony  of,  91  ;  seneschal  of,  86 
Kendal,  John,  191  ;  Rob.,  191 
Kendalle,  Will.,  192 
Kennedy,  74,  75 
Kenrick,  rer.  I.,  9 
Kensington  Museum,  362 
Kensurtb,  312 
Kent,  Edm.,  earl  of,  103 
—     Alex.,  176 
Kentlgern,  St,  275 
Kescy,  Thos.,  197 
Keswick,  62,  64,  401 
Ketel  of  Melsa,  396  ;  son  of  Uchtred,  85 
Kettylwell,  Will.,  195 
Kexby,  68 
Key  of  shrine,  360 
Kilborne,  John,  188 
KiUlale,  397,  399 
Kildate,  97 
Kilham,  393 

Kilmashoge,  nr.  Dublin,  79 
Kilnsey  in  Craven,   401 
Kilvert,  335,   386 
Kiraberworth,  114,  890 
Kinderton,  58,  62 
King's  Coll.  chapel,  252 
Kingston,  duke  of,  205 

—      John,  62 
Kippax,  139 
Kirby,  Kirkby,  in  Kendall,  88,  89 

—  Hall,  204  n.,  205 

—  Lonsdale  ch.,  95 

—  Miaperton,  137,  239 

—  Moorside,  137 

—  Overblows,    93,    99,    101,     102  ; 

adrowson  of,  108 

—  Underclale,  390,  891 
Kirk,  —  ,  171 

Kirk bram with,  root,  of,  381  n, 

Kirkburn,  407 

Kirkby,  121 

Kirkby,  Marg.,   174  ;  Thoe.,  198  ;  Will., 

178 
Kirkdale  dial,  452 
Kirk,  Ella,  2:U 
Kirkestall,  abbot  of,  110 
Kirketon,  Rog.  de,  110 
Kirkleatham  Hall,  Redcar,  205 
Kirklees,  carop,  59,  61,  62 
—      nunnery,  161 


Kirklees,  priorefls  and  oonT.  o^  164 

Kirksandal,  51  «. 

Klrkslack,  89 

Kissing  St.  Guthbert*8  foot»  262 

Kitchen  scene,  350 

Kitchyn,  Thos.,  171 

Kithley,  Alice  de,  163 

Knaith,  Line,  158 

Knapton,  200,  236 

Knapton,  Thos.,   184 

Knaresboroagh,  116,  386,  890 

Knayesmlre,  racecourse,  204  ;  raoee,  210 

K  nay  ton,  Thos.,  183 

Knee  cured,  286 

Kneesall,  231  n. 

Knight,  Pattrick,  184 

Knives  represented,  296,  808,  304,  340 

Knoll,  John,  198 

Knowlea,  Mr.,  tracings  by,  368 

Korah,  etc,  swallowed  up,  309,  359 

Kyme,  Simon  de,  245  ;  Will,  de,  245 

Kyrke-hammerton,  168 


L. 


L-SHAPSD  TABLK,  296 

La  Guerche,  near  Eeunes,  228 
La  Marche,  402  n. 

—  Adelbert,  count  of,  402 
La  Muele,   41 

Laci,  de,  Emma,  138;  Gilb.,  138,  413; 
Hadrude,  140,  141  ;  Ha  wise,  141  ; 
Henry,  413  ;  Hugh,  122  ;  Ilbert,  131, 
132  n.,  138,  139,  140,  141,  220,  222, 
389  6i<,  391  Ins,  392,  393,  394  6i«,  8!«5, 
399,  401,  409,  412;  Rob.,  138 ;  Rob. 
Fitz  Ilbert,  404,  405  ;  Roger,  245  n. 
—  arms  of,  141  ;  knot,  14^  ;  seal  of 
Rog.,  141 

"Lacid'sNobilitie,"  141 

Lagecium,  60,  62 

Lagentium,  60,  63 

Lambe,  John,  171  ;  Thos,  171  ;  Will.,178 

Lambert,  Anna,  84  ;  John,  84 

Lamel  Hill,  16,  17 

Lamonby,  Ric,  176 

Lamps  burning,  359 

Lamyman,  John,  187 

Lancaster,  66  ;  castle,  403  ;  house  of,  263, 
266,  269  ;  priory,  94  ;  sheriflf  of,  87 

Lancaster,  barons  of  Kendal,  85 

—  earl  of,  85  ;  Edm.,  earl  of,  107; 
Gilb.  de,  8() ;  John  de,  87  ;  Thos.  of,  41; 
Will,  de,  87,  94 

Lanchester,  292 

Landric,  397 

Landricus  carpentarius,  411 

Laneroost,  Cumb.,  134 

Lanfi-ano,  abp.,  133  n.,  156,  222 

Langley,  see  Longley 

Langley,  Rauf,  179,  181 

Langthom,  Thoe.,  186 

Langton,  John  de,  100  ;  Ric,  188 

Lareton,  401 
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LasoelB,  Lascelles,  John,   202,  209;  John 

de,  168  ;  Rosa,  202 
Lascy,  Tboa.,  165,  166 
Lassi  in  Normandy,  138 
Lastingbain,  120,  121,  133,  137,  154 
Lathum,  Rob.  de,  94 
Laughton  en  le  Morthen,  15,   142,    215, 

234  fk 
Laance,  widow,  186 
Layaris,  70 
Uwe,  Will.,  196 
Lawrence,  Will.,  190 
Lawaon,  Geo.,  172  ;  air  John,  368  ;  Thoa., 

178 
Lai,  BJw.,  178 
Laxton,  227 
Layamon,  434 

Layerthorpe,  11  ;  bridge,  16 
Layka  and  playa,  250,  282 
Layton,  Dorothy,  84 
Leache,  Rolland  of  the,  176 
L«athley,  234,  890 
Le  Bois  Hal  boot,  leprosery,  415 
Lechampstead,  Backs,  410 
Leconfield,  153 
Ledale,   Ledayle,  Geo.,   190;  Peter,  179; 

Rob.,  181  ;  Thos.,  17^ 
Leder,  river,  288 
Leiles,  John,  195 
Ledstone,  139 
Lee  fair,  162 
Lee,  /ohn,  183,  190 
Leeds,  139,  140,220,  452 

—  advowsDU  of,  221 

—  castle,  35,  221 

—  old  pottery,  by  Edw.  Bond,  43 

—  town,  81 

—  ticar  of,  381  n, 

—  ware,  43 

Legends  of  saints  at  Carlisle,  253 

Legeolium,  60 

Legh,  Thos.,  D.D.,  162,  166,  167,  168 

Legion  IX.,  5 

Legotium,  60 

Leicester,  78 

—       and  Mellent,  earl  of,  151 
Leigh,  Dclamere,  Wilts,  rect.  of,  52  n. 
Leke,  Alex.,  185 

Leland,  22,  23,  25,  27,  29,  31,  32 
Lelom,  John,  196 

Leudal  I'erry,  30  ;  tower,  11,  12,  22 
Lenge,  John,  176 

Leuuox,  earls  of,  390  ;  earldom  of,  385 
Leobwine,  119,  412 
Le>>fric,  earl,  146 
Leprosery,  le  Bois  Ilalbont,  415 
Lipyngton,  Ric,  182 
Letheley,  84  ;  see  Lcathley 
Leity,  Will.,  174 
Leunckcester,  292 
Leatgarde  mar.  to  Wichman,  230 
Lewes,  John,  178 

Lewes,  60  ;  castle,  150  ;  priory.  151 
Lewty,   Bryan,   172;  Isabell,   180;  John, 
174 


Levens,  86,  92,  93  ;  see  Hincaster 

—  Redman  of,  85 

—  Lyrenes,  87,  88 
Lerenthorpie  postern,  41 
Levenyng,  Thos.,  184 

Levet,  Levett,  John,  192  ;  Rob.  173 
Leyburne,  Rob.  de,  87 
Leycester,  sir  Peter,  205 
Leyden  aniversity,  377  n. 
Lichfield,  Poter,  bp.  of,  226 
Light  at  birth  of  saints,  275 
Lightfoote,  Will.,  192 
Lignlf,  885,  386,  897,  899,  401 
Limoges,  Guy  IV.,  earl  of,  405 
Lincob,  19,  52,  67,  68 

—  Alan  of,  148,  242,  405  n.;  Alnred 

of,  148  ;  Reroigins,  bp.  o^  414 

—  County  Hall  and  Prison,  205 

—  earisof,  233 

—  Mint  of  St.  Martin  hi,  78 
Lindesey,  the  parts  of,  20 
Lindesfarue,  250,  264,  302,  310,  317,  859, 

360 
Lindley,  401 
Lindo,  67 

Lindum  colonia,  61 
Lingwell  gate,  59 
Linlithgow,  sheriff  of,  103,  104 
Lion  represented  in  glass,  308 
Lisle  of  Roiigemonte,   John,  lord,  97,  98, 

109  ;  Rob.,  lord,  97,  98, 107,  110,  112; 

seal  of,  112 
Lissington,  Line,  118 
List  of  justices  protesting  against  removal 

of  York  Wills,  466 
Lister,  John,  161,  172,  457,  458 
Littister,  John,  165,  166 ;  Thos.,  165, 166 
Liulpb,  119,  395 
Llandaff,  Book  of,  391 
Local  Muniments,  161 
Lock  wood  and  Cales,  42 
Lo<lbrog,  Dane,  14 
Lofthouse.  97,  125 
Loksmyth,  John,  171  ;'Rob.,  171 
LoUardism,  267,  269,  271 
Lollius  Urbicus,  5 
Lorn  ley  e,  Thos.  de,  110 
Londe,  Thos.,  175 
Londesborough,  70,  82 
Londini,  57 

London,  lord  mayor  of,  97 
Lone,  Hugh  de,  163  ;  John  de,  163 
Longchamp,  bp.,  39 
Longley,  card,  bp.,  260,  269,  275 
Lonlay  abbey,  Normandy,  409 
Lonnesdeyle,  John,  182,  190 
Lonsdale,  90 

Lonsdale,  Wapentake,  83 
Lorans,  Lowrans,  John,  172 ;  Rob.,  185  ; 

Will,  189 
Lorde,  Bryan,  177 

**  Lord  Mayor,"  bestowal  of  title,  41 
Lorymer,    Geo.,   181  ;    Guy,  197  ;  Rauff, 

1^4  ;  Rich  ,  199 
Lothbroka  Quithic,  423  n. 
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Lotl.ian,  283,  3^9 

LouU,  prince,  40 

Loavre,  the,  40 ;  libiury,  271 

Loveraall,  50,  227 

Lowe,  Rliza,  181 

Love«,  John,  180 

Loweue,  liob.,  175 

Lowiioo,  Thofi.,  188 

Lucaii,  John,  189 

Luff,  Rob.,  178 

LuKuballuio,  63,  65 

Lwguudano,  70,  82 

Luguvallium,  376 

Lulley,  Hob.,  180 

Lumley  Cawtle,  292  ;  family,  397      ' 

Lund,  B.  liidiug,  163 

-^    Thou.,  173 
Lunte,  John,  198 
Lune,  river,  &^,  64 
Lupton,  86,  88,  92 
—      John,  187 
*  LupuB,'  124 
LupuH,  Uu^h,  238 

LuMiguaii,  Hugh  the  devil,  lord  of,  404 
L>i>ilt:uliay,  137 
Lyiuiugtuu,  99 

Lyii«iiuy,  Kliv.,  84  ;  Lawr.,  84  ;  Thoa.,  84 
L>iiluy,  Uub.  lie,  164 
Lynwey,  Uiu.,  187 
Lyiit«r,  — ,  177  ;  Thoa..  172,  176 
Lyihaiu  Uull,  rr<;Htuu,  205 
♦Lyveiot,"  161 


M. 


Mabkl,  oounteM  of  Shrewsbury,  402 

UaucubbLti,  hint,  of,  287 

Maccuu,  U98 

Muchuu,  de.  Hugh,  163;  Sibiile,  163 

Maooulagh,  Patr.,  106 

Maoray'tt  Annals  of  Bodl.  Lib.,  271 

Macregol,  432  n.,  451 

Maoriagoil  ua  Maglena,  451 

l^Iaguussen,  Pinna,  433 

Muiu,  58 

Mailros,  tee  Melrose 

Makerell,  Ric.,  175 

Malcolm,  king,  19,  248  n.,  384,  385, 
398.  412 

Maldred,  398 

Malet,  Beatrix,  409;  Durand,  145,  148; 
Ernest,  147  n.;  Qilb.,  147,  414; 
Ivo,  145  n.  ;  Jean,  148;  Lucy,  146  ; 
Marg.,  145  n. ;  Ralph,  145  n., 
414  ;  Rob.,  127,  144,  147,  148, 
242,  394,  401,  405  /*.,  408,  411, 
414  ;  Will.,  19,  20,  145,  146,  147, 
148,  lo3,  214,  231,  238,  244,  385, 
396,  397,  398,  409,  414 

—  arms  of,  148 

—  of  Irby,  148 

1 —     soal  of  Jean,  148 

—  of  Graville,  148 

—  of  Nurmauton,  li9 


Malet  of  Somersetahlre,  149 
Mallom,  La  wrens,  180 
Maltby,  Will.,  181 
Malton,  8,  69,  70 

—  lord  of,  235 
Malvoisins,  397 

Maminot^   Gisleberiaa,    410,  411 ;    Hagh, 

410,  411  ;  WalkeUn,  411 
Man,  Will.,  183 
Manchester,  62,  64  65 
—        earl  of,  41 
Mancnnio,  58,  62,  64 
Maneshow,  Wap.,  121 
Manfred,  a  Dane,  152 
Manor,  the,  York,  50 
Manley,  Peter  de,  100  n. 
Mans,  abbey  of  St.yiacent,  119 
Mansiones  hospitatse,  18 
Manston,  Alfred  de,  390  n. 
Mansam,  John,  175 
Manual,  the  York,  276 
MSS.,  illuminated,  254,  375 
MS.    of  Gapgrave,    258  n. ;    the  Lawson, 

256  ;  the  Oxford,  265 
Manutio,  Manutium,  58,  60,  62 
Mapplebeck,  Dorothy,  381  n, 
Mara,  John  de,  94 
Marble  chantry,  273 
March,  earls  of,  219 
Margiduno,  61 
Marisco,  Ric.  de,  86 
Marks  used  at  Leeds  Pottery,  45 
Marmoutier,    abbey,    135  n.,    221,    222 ; 

monks  of,  237 
Marriage  of  clergy,  300  n. 
Marshall,   Alice,    199;   John,    178,    192, 

195;   Rich.,   198;    Rob.,  191;    Thoa., 

192,  195  ;  Walt.,  194  ;  WiU.,  186,  199 
Marshrudder,  Ric,  179 
Marston,  198  ;  moor,  battle  of,  41 
Marten's  Tower,  Chepstow,  87 
Marthwayte,  Rob.,  174 
Marton,  386,  392 

—  in  Cleveland,  390 

—  John,  193,  194 

Mason,  Herry,  193;  John,  186,  189,  201; 

Thos.,    170,   173,   182,   183,  184,  187, 

201  ;  Will..  170 
Masons'  marks,  459 
Mass,  celebration  of,  344 
Mass-thane,  388,  391,  393 
Matilda,  empress,   133,  331  ;  queen,  127, 

143,  150,  230,  412 
Matter,  Thos.,  170 
Maud,  see  Matilda 
Maughen,  Alex.,  180 
Mauleverer,  Thos.,  204 
Maliuday  Thursday,  849 
Mawe,  Thoe.,  191 
Mawer,  Herry,  178 
Mawneby,  John,  193;  Thos.,  196;  Will., 

193 
Maxwell,  He  we,  184 
Mayor,  lord,  of  London,  97 
Meaux  abbey,  2 1 4 
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Medebogdo,  61 

•Medefnl,'  161 

Medesbamstead,  120 

MediolaDaro,  3 

MeldaDQB,  283 

Melisendis  de  Mortemer,  218 

Melle,  Stepb.,  185 

Melient,  Waleran,  count  of,  232 

Melrose,  Old,  249,  264,  290-313 

Melton,  891,  401 

—  Mowbray,  224,  226 

—  Ro8s,  241 

—  in  Wath,  399 

—  abp..  Will,  de,  40 
Mennell,  Uerrj,  172 
Merchant  Tailors*  Hall,  York,  24 
Mercia,  79,  80;  old  earls  of,  127, 146 
Mercnry  gooeefoot,  269  n. 

Mercy,  works  of,  833 

Herken6eld,  Thos.  de,  100 

Merlesweyn,  220,  334,  388 

Mescbines,  Meschin,  Meschyn,  Balpb,  127, 

236,  395 ;  Will,  de,  107 
Messy  age  r,  Thos.,  181 
Metcalf,  Denys,    176;  Pras.,   196;  John, 

173;  Leon.,  176;  Migbell,  175;  Thos., 

197;  Valentyne,  175 
Methara,  Thos.,  222  n.;  sir  Thoa.de,  102 
Metbley,  61,  62,  83 

—  glass  at,  259 
Metthara,  Rob.,  198 
Meurdock,  410 
Meynill,  Stepb.,  244  n. 
Michel],  Simon,  188 ;  Will.,  191 
Micbelson,  Thos  ,  180,  193 
Micklegate,  16;  bar,  8,  9,  33 
Micklethwaite,  Mr.,  on  SU  Alban*s  shrine, 

359 
Middlebam  Castle,  98 
Middletborpe,  192 

Middleton,  400 ;  in  Driffield,  409  ;  Westm., 
93 

—  Middylton,    Brysn,    199;   Kdw., 

175;  John,  177  ;  Marg.,  93, 
98;  Ric,  190;  Rog.  de,  100; 
Thos.,  93,  98 

Midwife,  275 

Mil  borne  clan,  420  n. 

Military  earthworks,  England  and  Nor- 
inaitdy,  15 

Millington,  221 

Mil  man  on  Investitare,  331 

Milner,  John,  164,  185,  192 

Milton's  Par.  Lost,  375 

Minster  at  York  defiled,  19 

Mint  of  St  Martin,  Line,  78  ;  St.  Peter, 
York,  78  ;  at  York,  76 

Mirestone,  Rdm.,  110 

Mirfield,  163 

—  John  de,  164  ;  WUl.  de,  163,  164 
Missals,  269 

M(Bnia,  17 
Mollans,  Will.,  172 
Monastery  at  Rouen,  138 
Mouatftic  habits,  256 


Monastic  institutes,  313 
Monasticon  Anglicanum,  115 
Monceaux,  Drogo  de,  152 
Mones,  Herry,  190 
Monkbar,  8,  11,  32,  33;  Ward,  183 

—  general,  83 
Monk  writing,  255 
Monk  man,  Mr.  C,  3 
Monkton,  John,  197;  Will.,  200 
Monneville,  Montville,  de,  Emma,  409  ;  He- 

lisendis,  237,  408;  Matilda,  409;  Nifrel, 

147  w.,  237  n.,  408,  409  ;  Ralph,  408  ; 

Ric,  237 
Motitacute  castle,  129 
Montbegon,  Roger  de,  405 
Montecaniso,  Hubert  de,  411 
Mont  Canisi,  Hubert  de,  411 
Montchensi,  Warin  de,  411 
Montdidier,  Ralph  de,  217 
Montfort,  Alice  de,  232  ;  Hugh  de,  232 
Montfort  sur  Risle  castle,  232 
Montgomery  de,  Amnlph,  402,  404;  Hugh, 

402;  Matilda,    129;  Roger,   129,   217, 

402 
Moor  Monkton,  199,  220,  237 
Mooresby,  John,  188  ;  Ric,  189 
Mooreton,  Herry,  198  ;  widow,  192 
Moore,  Dr.,  of  Preston,  440 
Moi-a,  Edmund  de,  163 
Morecambe  bay,  64 
Morgan,  Ric,  177;  Will.,  190 
Moritoniensis,  Rob.,  comes,  127 
Morkar,  Morker,  earl,   18,  132,  214,  215, 

220,  390,  394  ;  thane,  395 
Morley,  Adam  de,  164  ;  Agnes,  172 
Moris,  R.,  204  n. 

Morrens,  Nevell,  Prencheman,  170 
Mortain,  dioc  Avranches,  127 

—  Almodis,  countess  of,  129  ;  connt 

or  earl  of,  128,  138  ».,  386,  387, 
392,  399  ;  Rob.,  earl  of;  136, 
402 

—  arras  of,  130 

Mortemer  en  Lions,  Pays  de  Canx,  217 

—  castle,  217 

—  de,  Hugh,  216,  219  ;  Ralph,  149, 

216,   217;  Rog.,   149;  WiU., 

219 
Morthyng,  John,  185 
Morton,  397 
Moryn,  Marshall,  175 
Motte,  defined,  215  n. 
Mouliers-Hubert,  Painal  of,  219 
Mounger,    Alice,    161,    164;    Will,   161, 

164 
Mount,  the,  York,  16,  17 

—  St.  Catherine,  Kouen,  138  ». 

—  monastery  of  the,  1 28 
Muunteney,  Ant.,  184 
Mouutjoy,  156,  414 

Mowbray,  M««ubray,  Montbray,  de,  Qeof- 
fery,  410 ;  John,  96 ;  Marg., 
96;  Rog.,  285.  3^6,  393, '410; 
Will.,  96,  184 

—  house  of,  152 
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Mudde,  Edm.,  199 

Mai,  44.%  448 

Muller,  Ladrig  Chr.,  433 

Mullocke,  1?7(5 

Multengular  Tower,  York,  7,  22 

Mundevilles  of  Btirkswill,  409 

Municipiam,  5 

Mures,  17 

Muiton,  John,  193,  196;  Will,  195 

Museum  of  practical  geology,  44 

—       street,  York,  9 
Myles,  Will.,  186 
Mylner,  John,  189 
Myrus,  John,  189,  194  ;  Rob.,  195 


N. 


Naburn,  136,  137 

Nafferton,  153 

Nalour,  John,  176 

Nassyngtou,  John,  173 

Nateby,  co.  Lane,  84 

Nutiva,  grant  of,  164 

Naiiione,  61 

Nauton,  Will.,  175 

Neil,  coins  of,  452 

Neil  &  Co.,  45  ., 

Neilson,   Nelison.   Ony,   189 ;  John,    174, 

Nesbit  Moor,  102 

Nesse  in  Di^  ^fJ;  221 

Nether  PopyltoD»  200 

NetUeton,  240,  403  n. 
N«««tria,  »*one  churches  in,  215 
Neowark,  Eli*.,  197;  Thos.,  197 
KmriL  Nevill,   Neville,   sir  John  de,   90; 
"  ^  Balph  de,  157;  Will  de,  163 
^      of  Baby,  lord,  90 
^     arms  of,  157,  408  ;  House  of,  398 

N«TilIe's  Cross,  battle  of,  34 

Jfevyl<*.  Cristofer,  189  ;  Rob.,  170 

Kfiraunce,  Will.,  172 

Uewbold,  117 

J9e«  burgh  in  Tynedale,  104 

Kewby,  John,  189 

Newcastle  called  Monkcaster,  239 

New  College,  Oxford,  413 

Newham,  155 

Newhouse,  3U7,  400 

Newman,  Agnes,  173 

Newmarches,  arms  of,  137 

Newpale,  Rob,  197 

Newsom,  Isabell,  193 

Newton,  John,  179;  Miles,  173 

—  Kyne,  244 

—  N.  Riding,  117 
Niall,  79 ;  Glundubh,  77 
Niches  of  canopies,  261-4 
Nichols'  Progresses,  50  n, 

Nicholson,    Nycholson,    John,    181,    188; 

Rich.,  177  ;  Thos.,  180;  Will,  180 
Niel,  79,  80,  81 


Nigel,  80 

Nightdress,  275 

Nixon,  Will.,  188 

Norfolk,  dukes  o^  410  ;  eail  of,  150 

Norham,  309 

Norham,  Cristofer,  171 

Norman,  396,  398 

—  John,  170,  176,  201 

—  buildings,    255,    267,  289,    311, 

326,  328 

—  conquest,  21 

—  count  of^  138 

—  thief's  death,  341,  860 
Normanby,  121,  239 

Normandy,  Rio.,  2nd  duke  of,  403  it. 

—        standai*d  bearer  of,  136 
North,  John,  182,  188,  189 
Nnrtballerton,  82 
Nortbgate  postern,  York,  12 
North  Kyrae,  Line,  230  n. 
Nortborj)e,  Ric.  de,  168 
Northumberland,  earl  of,  89,  90,  156,  235, 

248,  884 
Northumbria,  19 

Northumbrian  coins,  75,  76  ;  wall,  5 
Northyn,  Ric,  181 
Norton,  Alice,  171 ;  Cristofer,  195;  Marg., 

195;  Ric,  171;  Rob.,  171 
Norwich,  20  ;  bp.  of,   95  ;    rector   of  All 

Saints,  94 
Nostell,  hermit  of,  138;  priory,  63,  167  «.; 

grant  of  lands  of  St.  Oswalds,  166 
Nottingham,  14 

Nottingham,  Notyngham,  Herry,  195;  John, 
198;  Ric,  195  ;  Rob.,  199  ;  Will.,  198, 
199 
Notitia  Imperii,  68 
Nova  Legenda  Anglite,  MS.  of,  268  n. 
Nulluhoc,  276 
Nun,  432,  442,  446,  460 
Nun  Appleton,  244 
Nun  Hill,  York,  16 
Nun  keeling,  392  n. 
Nun  Monkton,  244  ;  priory,  245 
Nunee,  R«>b.,  178 
Nuremberg,  362 


0. 


Oakham  castle,  104 

Ocellum,  6Q^  67 

Odincarl,  231 

Odo,  abp.,  118  ;  bp.  of  Bayeuz,  126,  127, 
128,  129,  139,  409,  419  ;  oountofCham- 
pagne,  216  ;  earl,  119,  222,  404 

Offa,  450 

Ogham  inscr.,  Bumham,  75 

Oglethorpe,  244 

Olaf,  78,  79,  82,  448,  452;  ooiniof,  82 

Old  Bayle,  18 

Old  Key  rocks,  69 

Old  Mooringstone,  69 

Old  Norse  inscription,  431 

Olerica,  63 

OUcana,  62  #t.,  64,  82 
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Olyf,  Olyff,  John,  184  ;  Bic,  177 

Omund,  448 

On,  448 

Onlaf,  398  n.,  452 

OnUfbars  death,  359 

Order  of  descriptions,  251 

Ordericua  Vilalis.  115,  126,  14Q,  141 

Ordnance  survey,  162 

Orford,  Suffolk,  377  ;  school,  378 

Orm,  Orme.  246,  398,  899 

Ormsbj,  407  ;  in  Cleveland,  398 

Ushercht,  Osberbt,  Osbert,   39,  420,  421, 

422,  423,  424,  439 
Osgnid,  442 
Osingadun,  340 
Oskytel,  454,  455 
Oslac,  450 
Oslaf,  450 
Oslayne,  John,  192 
Osprey,  304 
Ostorius  Scapula,  4 
Oswald,  447,  448,  450 

—      St.,  262,  265,  326,  363,  365 
Osward,  399 
Oswin,  305,  450 
Oswiiidu,  450 
Otes,  Wm.,  165 
Ottar,  448 

Otters  or  seals,  represented ,  305 
OtUs,  Thos.,  165  , 

Ouse,  river,  2,  4,  5,  10,  14,  123,  203,  224 
Ouseburn,61  ».,  398 
Oven,  296 
Overborough,  62 
Overpopylton,  199 
Ovyngton,  Kob.,  174 
Owthorn,  66 
Owun,  432,  452 
Oxford,  19  ;  MS.  from,  254,  368 

—     New  Coll.,  110,  111 
Oxton-cum-Catteiton,  192 


P. 


Paoanel,  Painell,  Payncll,  Pa;?anellu8,219; 
Alex,  de,  221  ;  Elias  de,  221  ;  Jordan, 
221 ;  Matilda  de,  221 ;  Ralph,  133,  139, 
140,  219,  221;  WUL,  219,  221;  see 
I'aynel 

Palleser,  Rob.,  197 

Painpocalia,  63 

Pandion  haliceetos,  304 

Panel  canopies,  362 

Panton  Hall,  Wragby,  205 

Papcastle,  63 ' 

Paracelsus  referred  to,  368 

Paradise,  bread  from,  299 

Paralytic  healed,  359 

Parisi,  66,  67 

Parishe,  Parisshe,  John  de,  100 ;  Rob., 
176 

Parke,  Thos.,  185 

Parker,  Hen.,  Yarborongh,  51  n.;  ThoB., 
170,  173 


Parkour,  Thos.,  201 

Parr,  iWill.,  192 

Paschal  II.,  pope,  331 

Pashley,  Eliz.,  381  n.;  Geo.,  381  n. 

Passelowe,  Rob.,  110 

Pateley  Bridge,  386 

Patrington,  117 

Paulinus,  13 

Pawlyn,  Will.,  182 

Pay  of  knights  and  esquires,  103 

Paycok,  Will.,  180 

Paynel,  Agnes,  407  ;  Alex.,  222,  223, 
407  w.;  Elias,  222  ;  Kufemia,  223  ; 
Fras.,  222  ;  Gervase,  223;  Jordan, 
222  ;  Ralph,  2-22,  237,  242,  407, 
414  ;  Will.,  222,  242  ;  see  Paganel 

—  arms  of,  223 
Payncll,  R.,  125 
Paynter,  widow,  188 
Payver,  Will.,  188 

Peacock,  EJw.,  F.S.A.,  161  ;  on  non-vil- 
lenage  certificate,  153 

Pealley,  John,  200 

Peckitt's  glass,  314,  363 

Pedigree  of  Redman,  84 

Peircy,  Rob.,  180,  187 

Peirson,  John,  191 ;  Rob.,  171,  191  ; 
Will.,  178 

Pencoed,  S.  Wales,  444 

Pennyngton,  Thos.,  172 

Penthidvre,  Eudo,  count  of,  130,  135 

Peuton,  108 

Penyerhocke,  102 

Percehay,  Hen.,  110 

Perci,  Percy,  Aaliza  de,  157  ;  Alan  de, 
156,  157,  232,  244  «  ,  405;  Emma 
de,  232  ;  Ernald  de,  155;  Hen.  de, 
90  ;  Hen.,  lonl,  153 ;  John  de.  97); 
Juliana  de,  156  n.;  Mich,  de,  156  n.; 
Nich.,  156  n.;  Picot  de,  156,  157; 
Ric.  de,  156  n.;  Rob.  de,  156  n., 
157 ;  R>og.  de,  156  n.  ;  Serb  de, 
155,  157;  Thos.  de,  156  n.;  Will, 
de,  118,  120,  121,  124,  125,  126, 
133,  152.  153,  154,  155,  156,  157, 
238,  244  ».,  390  6«.,  395,  402, 
409,  Hi  bis. 

—  arms  of,  157 
Perci  in  la  Manche,  1 52 
Percy  Shrine,  Beverley,  1 88 
Perkyn,  Rob.,  174 
Perpendicular  period  of  glass,  320 
Pert,  Herry,  196 

Pet,  Pettus,  Petwaras,  67 

Peterborough,  120  ;  legends  at,  254 

Petergate,  low,  York,  8 

Petty,  Rob.,  181 

Petuaria,  67,  70 

Pevenspy,  128;  castle,  129,  151 

Peverell,  Elix.,  108 

Peytefin  family,  405  n. 

Phantom  fire,  311 

Philip  Augustus,  40 

Philip  I.  of  France,  151 

Philipps,  projl,  215 
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Pickford,  Dr.,  151 

Pictavensis,    Rog.,    115,    402,    403,    404, 

405,  406 
PicUand  Scots,  12 
Picts,  churches  of  the,  308 
Pierpoints,  descent  of,  149  n. 
Pigments  used  at  Carlisle,  254 
Pikeing  well,  York,  203 
Pilforth,  239 
Pilgrimage,  268,  270 

—         of  Grace,  159 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  376  ;  staves,  313 
PilkingtoD,  sir  Lionel,  202 
Pilly,  Ric,  175 
Pincerna,  Ric.  de,  94 
Pink-purple  glass,  320 
Pipe-rolls,  38 

Pishobury,  Herts,  109,  111 
Planch^  Mr.,  414 
Plank,  sea-borne,  322 
Plantagenet,  House  of,  1 
Plants  named  after  Saints,  269  n. 
Plaskett  Rob.,  181;  Tbos.,  190 
Plegmund,  abp.  of  Cant.,  83 
Plewman,  John,  188 
PlomptoD,  John,  191 

—  arms  of,  157 
Poem,  Anglo  Saxon,  300 

Poictevin,    Poictou,     Arnulf,    144;    Rog., 

129,  137,  143.  144,  222,  387,  393 
Poictiers,  earls  of,  152 
Pole,  59 

Pole,  Will,  de  la,  108 
Poles  of  feretory,  360 
Pollard,  John,  184 
Polybius,  6 

Pomeraye,  Joscelin  de  la,  415 
Ponce,  wife  of  Wulfgrim,  405 
Pontefract,  Pontfret,  Pomfret,  tourist  from 

to  London,  53  n.;  castie,  116; 

139,  140  ;  honor  of,  138,  139; 

priory,  405  n. 

—  Rog.  of,  140 
Poppleton,  244 
Porchester,  8 
Portable  altar,  344 
Port,  barony  of,  156 

—     Emma  de,  155,  156;  Hugh  de,  156; 
John  de,  156 
Porter,  John,  163 
Portington  of  Tud  worth,  squire,  51 
Portus  Sistuntiorum,  64 
Posterns  at  York  enumerated,  30 
Post  mills,  279 
Pouencd,  priory  of,  224,  226 
Prstorian  gate,  6 
Pnctorium,  8 
Pntturio,  68,  70 
Prayer  Book  of  Kdw.  VI.,  95 
Preacliing,  301,  312 
Preston,  86,  87 
Priestley,  121,  125 
Primers,  269 
Prior's  sUff,  257,  304 
Private  celebration  of  Eucharist,  344 


Probate  division  of  High  Court  of  Justice, 

President  of,  457,  464,  465 
Prophecy  of  St.  Boisil,  299 
Prynce,  John,   180;  Marg.,   185;  Thos., 

199,  201  ;  Will.,  197 
Psalter  learned,  278 

—  lost  in  sea,  278 

—  recited  in  sea,  305 
Ptolemy,  6 

Pugin's  Glossary,  362 

Puie  Hill,  59 

Pulley,  Will.,  189 

Pulleyn,  Rauff,  171 

Pulpit,  302 

Puritans  left  much  glass,  252 

Pye-nest,  Halifax,  205 

Pyk,  Will.,  176 

Pyke,  Crist.,  176 

Pynder,  Ric,  188  ;  Wilfride,  186 


QaESN*s  Ware,  44,  45 
Quendred,  a  nun,  152  n. 
Quentavic,  France,  441 
Quoit  playing,  283 


Rabt,  lord  Nevile  of,  90 
Racnolt,  82,  see  Regnald 
Radman,  Redeman,    Rodman,    Redmund, 

Redmayn,    Rodmund,   Redemayn,    Rid^ 

man,  85,  see  Redman 
Ragenald,  393 
Ragnald,  a  northman,  17 
Ragnar,  455  ;  Lotbbrog,  422,  423 
Raine,  rev.  canon,  3,  9,  2.'»6,  368 

—  Dr.,  ballad  by,  308,  377  ».,  411 

—  rev.  John,  143 
Raine's  Hexham,  300  n. 

—  North  Durham,  321 

—  St.  Cuthbcrt,   256,  258,  262,  265, 

345,  360,  368 
Raraechil,  399 
Rautpton,  Camb.,  Ill 
Ramsden,  sir  John,  l)art.,  205 
Kamton,  108,  111 
Randon,  109 

Rannulph,  earl  of  Chester,  127 
Rapin*8  history  of  England,  230 
Ka8el»ek,  Thos.,  184 
Rasen,  West,  220 
Rashleigh,  Mr.,  74,  81,  83 
Rasyng,  John,  170,  178,  201 
Ratclyff,  Nic,  182;  Ri.-.,  180 
Ravechil,  Ravenchil,  399,  401,  409 
Raven  with  chrism  story,  363 
Ravenfield  Hall,  Rotherham,  204 
Ravengar,  399 

Ravenna,  geographer  of,  57,  57  n. 
Ravenswart,  399 
Rawson,  Mrs.,  205 
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Rawly ng,  Johanna,  182 

Bawmarsb,  49,  228 

Kayce,  KHz.,  181  ;  Herry,  181 

Raynald,  Nic,  185 

Kaynard,  John,  170 

Eayncook,  John,  172,  201 

Read,  Will,  205 

Rebuke  to  bird^  321 

RecapUnlation  of  matters  in  St  Cuthbcrt's 
Window,  365 

Red  or  Brimstone  Tower,  25,  26 

Red  Sandstone,  318,  324 

Redborn,  244 

Rede,  Agnes,  180 

Redingfield,  Suffolk,  147 

Redman,  Redemau,  Ad.  de,  88  ;  Benedict, 
86;  Cuthb.,  84;  Edmond,   188;  Edw 
84,  92,  93,  94,  98  ;  sir  Edw.,  84 ;  Eliz. 
84,  92,  93  ;  lady  Kliz.,  91  ;  Fra8.,Tev. 
84  ;  Ooda,  84  ;  Hen.  de,  84  6m,  85,  86 
87,    88,    89  ;  Jas.  de,   94 ;    Jane,    84 
Joanna,  84 ;  John,  84,  92  ;  John,  D.D. 
95  ;  Magd.,   84,    98  ;  Marg.,    84,    91 
Matt.,  84,  87  poisim,   88,   89  bis,  90 
91,  94  ;  sir  Matt.,    84,   90,    98,   106 
Norman  de,   84,    85,  86,  87,  88;  Ric. 
S4  passim,  90,  91,  92,  93,  04,  98,  113 
sir  Ric,    84,   97,   98;    Thos.,  88,   89 
92«.,   94  6m;  Walt.,   D.D.,  94;  Will. 
84,  91,  93,  95;  sir  Will.,  84,  98 

—  arms  of,  93».,  95 

—  of  Harwood  and  Levens,  family  of,  85 

—  pedigree  of,  84 

—  Redmain,  co.  Camb.,  85 
Redvers,  family  of  de,  107 
Reginald,  80 

—  of  Durham,  257,  308,  309,  345, 

360 
Regnald,  79 ;  son  of  Guthfrith,  77 
Reigate  Castle,  150 

Reincourt,  Reincort,  Wido  de,  122,  225 
Reinfred,  Reinfrid,  Benedictine,  125,  154, 

244  n.,  406 
Reliquary,  359 

Remigius  de  Pescamp,  bp. ,  229 
Renues,  Judith  of,  403  n. 

—  bp.  of,  224 
RepNDrt  for  1876,  456 
Rerigono,  66 
Rerigonum,  64,  65 
Re  we,  108 
Rhodlan  Castle,  124 
Ribald,  132 
Ribble,  river,   64 
Ribchester,  62,  63,  64,  65,  66 
Ricbourne,  rirer,  65 
Riocal,  18 

Richard  I.,  39 

—  II.,  41,  101,  267 

—  III.,  82,  39 

—  of  Cirencester,  57 

—  duke  of  York,  268 
Richardson,    Rychardson,    Bryan,     199  ; 

Crist»»fer,    188  ;  Geo.,    177  ;    Johanna, 
185  ;  John,  183,  185,  186,  201  ;  Leon., 

Vol.  IV. 


172  ;  Ric,  173.  194  ;  Rob.,  176  ;  Thos., 

172;  Will,  170,  177,  178 
Richborougb,   56 
Richmond,  31,  116 

—  castle  chapel,  134 

—  earl  of,   135;  Stephen,  earl  of, 

232 

—  Gale's,  131 

honor  of,  131,  132,135 

—  register,  131 

—  tenants  of,  arms  of,  157 
Richmondsbire.  130 
Riddlesden,  397 

Ridel,  Geoff.,  127  n.;  Geo.,  127  «.;  Otho- 

well,  127  71. 
Ridgman  Scar,  111  7t. 
Ridiyngton,  John,  188 
Rievaulx,  abbot  of,  104 
Righton,  Rob.,  198 
Rigodounon,  62  n. 
Rigton,  62,  97,  390,  397 
Rilay,  Riley,  John,  195  ;  Rob.,  182 
Rilleston,  392 

Ring  brought  to  St.  Oswald,  863 
—    investiture  with,  331 
Ringstone  Edge,  65,  66 
Ripley,  39(»,  399 
Ripon,  249,  264,  265,  296,  386 

—  coll.  ch.,  117,  118  ;  St.  Wilfrid  of, 

133 
Ripponden,  64,  65,  66 
Risby,  118,  396 
Rise  Wood,  391 
Rites  of  Durham,  307,  361 
Rither,  Bob.,  101,  102 
Robert,  duke,  119,  130 

—  Jamys,  172 

Robinson,  WUl.,  176  ;  see  Rohynson 
Robson  clan,  420  n. 

—  Will.,  173,  185 

Robynson,  Adam,  175  ;  Peter,  180  ;  Thos., 

190;  Will.,  176,  194;  Wydo,   185 
Roche  abbey,  51,  144  n.,  400 
Rochester,  123  ;  castle,  86  n. 
Rockingham,  marq.  of,  204 
Rock's  **  Church  of  our  Fathers,"  345 
Rodcliff,  122 
Rodewelle,  Thos.,  187 
Rodmund,  399 

Rodri  Maelwyanauc,  443,  444, 
Roger,  abp.,  386 

—  John,  177  ;  Rob.,  173 
Rogerson,  Bic,  178 

Rok,  John,  183 
Rokeburgh  castle,  105 
Rollo  or  Rolfr  Gangr,  186 
Roman  bridge,  139 

—  castrametation  indicated,  13 

—  defences  described,  8 

—  occupation  of  York,  3 

—  remains  at  Filey,  68,  69 

—  road,  412 

—  wall,  3  ;  at  York,  4 

—  well,  336 
''Roman  de  Ron,"  219 

L  L 
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Bomanesqae  balldings,  255,  257 

fiomelli,  Rob.  de,  107 

Romer,  abbot,  1 42 

RomiUy,  Rob.  de,  127  n. 

Ronesley,  Will.,  196 

Eooa,  Marg.,  of  Kendal,  90  ;  Rob.  de,  40, 

100,    103  ;   Tho&,    of  Kendal,   90 ;  sir 

Thomaa,  92 
Roses,  wars  of  the,  2 
RoskUd,  annals  of,  422,  424,  439 
Rosse,  Ric.  de,  91 
RoBsington  bridge,  54  n. 
Rotberham,  50 
Roth  well,  145  n. 
Roagemont  in  Dankeswick,  111  fi. 
Roukhelay,  Nic,  163  ;  Sibil,  163  ;  Will., 

163 
Ronmare,  fief  of,  237 

—       Qerold  de,   408  ;  Rog.  de,  127  ; 

Will  de,  407  n. 
Roath  library,  319 
Rowley,  Rob.,  194 

—  farm,  firamham,  63 
Roxburgh,  caetle  of,  89  ;  governor  of,  S9 ; 

sheriffwick  of,  89  ;  siege  of,  271 
Roxby,   220 
Roy,  general,  6 
Royston,  401 
Rudby,  John,  189 
Rudge  cup,  58 
Rudston,  397,  401 
Rufford  priory,  236 
Rufus,  119,  128,  126,  129,  134 
Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  314 
Rumeli,   Alice  de,   401  ;    Rob.  de,    405 ; 

see  Romelli 
Runic  characters  on  altar,  345 

—  futhorcs  compared,  431 

—  inscriptions,  Dewsbury,  419 

—  —         ThornhUl,  416 
Runkhomc,  Ric,  181 
Runthorpe,  235 

Ruskington,  227 

Rosaell,  Will.,  197 

Ruston,  W.  de,  108 

Ruth  well,  431 

RotUnd,  duke  of,  131 ;  sheriff  of,  104 

Ryan,  loch,  65 

Ryddesdall,  John,  187 

Rye,  Hubert  de,  136 

Ryg.  Hewe,  184 

Ryther  castle,  97,  98 

—  John,  176  ;  Rauf,  176  ;  Sybil,  100, 
101  ;  sir  W.,  97,  98,  100,  101,113 


8. 


Sadlkr,  Ric,  171  ;  Thos.,  173 
Saint  .^thelwald,  439 

—  Alban's  abbey,  129,  136,  137 
~   Aldhelm,  444,  449 

—  Amand,  Rouen,   138 

—  Ann,  chapel  of,  27 


Saint  Bertin,  abbey  of,  150 

—  Carileph,  Will,  de,  bp.,  119,  221 

—  Ceadda,  451 

—  Clement's  chapel,  Pontefraci,  140 

—  —  nunnery,  28 

—  Cuthbert,  73,  435,  436,  451 

—  —        call  of,  258,  264,  282 

—  —         church,  York,  9,  153 

—  —        gut,  323 

—  —        patrimony,  132 

—  _         Stow,  120 

—  —        window,    York,   249-876  ; 

gee  Cuthbert  St 

—  —  —       compared  with  SU 
William,  366 

—  Dunstan,  452 

—  Edmund,  80 

—  Eligius,  452 

—  Evroult,  abbot  of,  236  n. 

—  George's  chapel,  27,  38 

—  —      field,  York,  12 

—  Germain,  Gaulish  saint,  13 

—  Germanus,  relic  of,  122,  238,  241 

—  Guthlac,  435,  436 

—  Helen's  ch.,  York,  11 

—  Hild,  449 

—  John,  177  ;  John's  wort,  269  n. 

—  Leonard's  hospital,  York,  9  ;  master 

of,  110 

—  Martin's  abbey.  Sees,  403 

—  —       lane,  York,  9 

—  Mary's  abbey,  9,  22,  23 

—  Mary  Castlegate,  38 

—  Mary  du  Val,  canons  of,  415 

—  Mary's  Tower,  York,  91 

—  Michael,     banner    of,   128 ;    on   the 

mount,    Cornwall,  129  ;   in   moute 
Luraba,  227 

—  Olaf,  17 

—  Olave's  ch.,  York,  133,  155 

—  Ouen,  abbey  of,  217 

—  Pancras  ch.,  Lewes,  151 

—  Peter  money,  80,  81 

—  —    sur  Dive,  abbey,  232 

—  Sampson,  13 

—  Sepulchre  gate,  Doncaster,  49  ». 

—  Sergius,  Angers,  abbey,  130  m 

—  Sever  abbey,  Coutances,  127 

—  Victor  de  Caux,  castle  of,  216,  218 
St.  John,  Rob.  de,  seal  of,  14S 

—  Martin,  Walt,  de,  149 

—  Maur,  Alice,  108,   112 

—  Quintin,    Adeli^A   de,    244   n.,    245  ; 

Herbert  de,  245 
Salebi,  abbas  de,  122 
Salisbury,  134  ;  glass  at,  319 
Salkeld,  Hug.  de,  91 
Salkliffe,  108 

SalJay,  abbey,  245  n.;  abbot  of,  110 
Sand  Hutton  Hall,  York,  205 
Sandal,  St.  Mary  s  ch.,  162 
Sand  toft,  isle  of,  226 
Sandwath,  John,  182 
Sanford,  Devon,  142,    143 
Sanquier,  Will.,  lord,  53 
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Santtam,  Gilb.,  175 

Saram,  court  at,  222  ;  Osmund,  bp.  of,  414 

Savage,  Ric,  177 

Saville  chapel,  Tbornliill,  416 

Sawer,  Ric,  lb7  ;  Will.,  181 

Sawgbell,  John,  174 

Siiwneder,  Cristofer,  191 

Sawnderson,  Herry,  170 

Saxon  chronicle,    14  ;  legends  with  Greek 

letters  introduced,  83  ;  traces  of,  2 
Saxulf,  386 
Say,  Gcoflfrey  de,  410 

—  arms  of,  410 

Say's  Court,  Deptford,  410 

Sayvill,  Sayvell,  Hen.  de,  163,  164;  John 

le,  164  ;  John,  165,  166 
Scadlok,  Geo.,  197  ;  Ric,  200 
Scaffurth,  Herry,  194 
Scaife,  Thos.,  91 
Scalby,  244 
Scanipston,  218 
Scandinavian  sea-kings,  2 
Scarbrough,  Lit.  and  Phil.  Soc.,  68 
Scarcroft,  63 
Scayff,  John,  187 
Scaylles,  Ric,  199 
Scayb,  Thos.,  187 
Scheadlyng,  108 
Schorewell,  108 
Scisson,  Thos.,  195 
Sclater,   Mighell,   174  ;  Ric,  187  ;  Rob., 

188;  Thos.,  188;  Will.,  182 
"Scogerbad,"  E.  Riding,  153 
Scombi,  395 

Scomesbi,  Scorborough,  153 
Scots  swallowed  up,  359 
Scott,  Agnes,  194  ;  John,  188, 194  ;  Ric, 

194 
Scotton,  399 
Screvyn,  John,  185 
Scribe  at  work,  255 
Scroll,  inscribed,   278,   374  ;  uninscribed, 

335 
Scrop,  Galfr.  le,  110 
Scrope,  Thos.,  lord  of  Masham,  34 
Sea  dividing,  360 

—  in  pictures,  257  ;  praying  in,  305 
Seal  of  Will,  de  Aldeburgh,  96 

—  bp.  Carilcph,  120 

—  Durham  abbey,  266 

—  lib.  de  Uci,  140 

—  Jean  Malet,  148 

—  John  de  Lisle,  110 
-^    Rob  de  Insula,  266 

—  Rob.  de  St.  John,  148 

—  Rob. ,  lord  Lisle  of  Rougemont,  111 

—  Thos.,  abp.  of  York,  117 
Seals  represented,  305 
Seamer,  Rob.,  103 

Sebald,  St.,  shrine,  362 
Sedburgh,  63 
Sedule,  Rob.,  201 
Sees  abbey,  94 
Segewald,  123 
Seine,  river,  135 


Selby  abbey,  113,  140,  141,  221,  234,235; 
founded,  122,  238 

—  abbot  of,  115,  117,  222,  225  ;  Bene- 

dict of,  121,  122,  412 

—  birth  of  Henry  I.  at,  123 

—  history  of,  123  n. 

—  minor,  225 
Sellerar,  John,  182 
Seised,  93 

SeUide  (Selcsete),  86 

Selybarne,  Adam,  181 

Serapis,  temple  of,  9 

Serlo,  prior,  121,  133 

Sesseton,  Thos.,  175 

Settrington,  137 

Sevres,  44 

Severus  hill,  17 

Sexburgis,  449 

Sexburh,  445, 449 

Seynier,  Aliclll;  Thos.,  Ill 

Shadwell,  63 

Shafton,  390 

Shakespere,  130  n. 

Shap  abbey  chartulary,  86  bis 

Sharp,  Thos.,  178 

Sharparro,  Agnes,  174 

Sharpe,Mr.,  458 

Shastun,  Will.,  196 

Shau,  John,  198,  201 

Shawe,   John,    180,    192;    Mawde,    180; 

Roger,  185;  Thos.,  187,  190 ;  Will.,  176 
Shealing,  291 
Sheardown,  Mr.  W.,  50  n. 
Sheep,  288 
Sheffield,  142 

—       Bdm.,   earl    of   Mulgrave,    50  ; 

Eliz.,  50 
Shelford,  Notts,  79,  227,  228 
Shepard,  Stephen,  199 
Sherburn,  122,  453 

—  inElmet,  117,  117  n. 
Shereburne,  Thos.,  178 
Sherfield,  Hen.,  319 

Sheriff  Hutton  lordship,  94 

Sherwood  Forest,  102  ;  forester  of,  228 

Shibden  Hall,  Halifax,  161,  457 

Shilbottel,  236 

Shippedeyn,  165 

Shippon,  394 

Ships,  257,  366 

Shipton,  Jas.,   190  ;   John,    190  ;   Thos., 

176,  197 
Shires  of  York  city,  18 
Shovels  shod,  321 

Shrewsbury,  earl  of;  126,  217,  402;  earl 
Rob.  of,  218 

—  St.  Peter's  ch.,  403 
*^  Shrine,"  abp.  Bowefs,  272 
Sibba,  earl,  334 

Sibthorpe,  234 

Sicklinghall,  Rob.  de,  223  ;  WiU.  de,  223 

Sicks,  AgneU  del,  162 

Siefredua,  74,  75,  76 

Siege  of  York,  17 

Sigeberht,  447,  448 
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Sigeferth,  390 

Sigfrid,  295 

Sigrida,  385,  392 

Sigulf,  395 

Sibtric,  79,  80,  81,  441  ;  see  Sitric 

Silchester,  8 

SilkstoD,  399,  400 

Simeon,  see  Symeon 

Simpson  family,  3^0  n. 

Sitric,  77,  80 

Siward,   earl,  17,   20,   121,   125,   133  n., 

163,  231 
Si^vard's  mount,  16 
Biwardby,  392 
Skagylthorpe,   199 
Skaife,  Mr.   R.   H.,   map  of  York  by,  9  ; 

transcript  by,  368 
Bkamondeyne,  104 
Skeldergate  ferry,  York,   28 
Skelsmergh,  87 
Skelton  castle,  407 

—  Isabel,  175 
Skipinglawe,  199 

Skipsea  burgh,  215  ;  castle,  215 
Skipton,  127  n. 

—  Honor  of,  389 
Skipworth,  Will,  de,  110 
Skirlaw,  bp.,  273,  275 
Skirpenbec,  246,  395,  396 
Skokirke,  cell  of,  168 
Skyrack,  Wap.,  134,  139 
Skyrro,  Thos.,  171 

Slack,  Roman  station  at,  56,  58,  62,  66 
—    Mr.,  54  ;  John,  M.A.,  54  n. 

Slaithwaite  Hall,  59 

Sleda,  447 

Sledmere,  392 

Slee,  Ric,  183 

SUngsby,  sir  H.,  32 

Slutheman,  Marg.,  183 

Smart,  Mr.  Stanhope,  459 

Smeaton,  139,  391 

Smith's  Bede,  257  n.,  300  n. 

Smithson,  John,  177 

Smyrthwayte,  Rob.,  182 

Smyth,  Cuth.,  188  ;  Frances,  195  ;  Herry, 
185;  John,  186  6w,  191,  192,  198,204; 
Ric,  180  ;  Rob.,  182  ;  Thos.,  174,  189, 

193,  194  ;  Wm.,  188,   191,  192,    193, 

194,  195,   196 
Snaith,  122;  soke  of,  393 
Snawsell,  Seth,  200 
Snay,  Will.,  196 
Snaytb,  Hen.  de.  111, 
Sneaton,  Snetou,  125,  153,  154 
Snidal,  394 

Solar  explained,  225  n. 

Somerby,  224 

Somerset,  bp.  John  of,  143 

—  and  Dorset,  sheriff  of,  93 
Sothill,  John  de,  164 

Soul  represented,  287,  839,  852 
Sourdeval,  Ric.  de,  128 
Southampton  up{)er  l>ur,  30 
South  Carlton,  233 


South  Ferriby,  234 
Southwell  coll.  ch.,  117,  118 
Sowerby,  121,  125 
Sowtheron,  John,  175 
Spacy,  Guy,  197  ;  Thos.,  198 
Spades,  321,  324 
Spalding  abbey,  412 
Spanton,  121,  137 
Spark,  Johanna,  183 
Sparlyng,  WUl.,   175 
Speght,  Marg.,  188 
Spencer,  Mr.  Doctor,  185 
Spittal  rocks,  68 
SpoSbrth,  153 
Sponsors,  276 
Sports,  boyish,  250,  283 
Sprinkler,  309 
Sproatley,  395,  415 
Sprotborough,  400 
Sproxton,  409 

—  Isabell,  191  ;  Will,  191 

Spynk,    Herry,    199  ;    Rob.,    199,    200 ; 

Thos.,  198;  Will.,  199 
Square,  carpenters,  318 
Stabell,  Rob,  185 
Stackesby,  155 
Stafford,  21 

—  Esmon.,  90 
StagDum  regis,  25 
Staincross,  Wap.,  139 
Stainscar,  155 
SUkeldon,  137 
Stalker,  John,  175 

Stamford,  14,  394  ;  bridge,  18,  ^8,  70 
Stanceby,  John,  186  ;  Mr.,  185 
Standard,  battle  of,  407 
S^nebank,  John,  178 
Staneburne,  Rub.,  174 
Stanford,  Northants,  122 
Stank  Mills,  168 
Stanley,  3-6 

—  Thos.,  188 
Stanley's  Canterbury,  359 

Stapleton,  Stapylton,  Brianus  de,  84  bit 
Brian  de,  93,  113 ;  sir  Bryan  of  Carlton 
91  ;  sir  Bryan,  97.  98,  100,  101,  102 
Cristofer,  196  ;  EUz,,  100,  101,  102 
Isabella,  93;  Mr.,  135,  146,  222 
Thos.,  115 

Star  chamber  complaint,  52  ;  prooeediugt, 
319 

Stars  in  hangings,  261 

Statford,  Rob.  de,  136 

Staveley,  Thos.,  178 

Stayhyll,  Thos.,  200 

Staynebarne,  Ric,  198 

Stayneland  Coptryding,  164 

Stayneton,  Thos.,  194 

Slentoften  monument,  442 

Stephen,   127  ;  abbot  of  York,  154 

Stephens,  prof.,  431,  438 

Stephenson,  John,  186 

Sterre,  409 

Steton,  ll^l 

Stevenson's  Bede  and  Symeon,  257  n. 
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Stickman,  Stikman,  John,  176  ;  Rob.,  182 

Stirestorp,  Tristropp,   61  n. 

Stirley,  Ric,  173 

Stirling  castle,  102  ;  siege  of,  103 

Stodeby,  239 

St«.ke  (Bardolph),  227 

Stokehons*.*,  97 

Stokes,  Ri.b.,  200 ;  Thos.  del,  103 

Stokeslej,  401 

Stokton,  97 

Stolley,  Studley,  386 

Stoneboat,  280 

Stones,  65 

Story,  John,  189 

St.tt,  Mr.  J.  8.,  457,  469 

Strabo,  3 

Strafford,  earl  of,  205 

Strangwaya,  sir  Jas.,  169 

Stratton,  244 

Streanshalch,  826 

Streetthorpe,  61 

Stretford,  68,  62 

Streton,  139,  140 

Stretton,  220,  394 

Strickland,   John  de,   91  ;  sir  Walt,  88  ; 

Walt,  de,  91  ;  Thos.,  91 
Stringer,  John,   177 
Stubbys,  Marg.,  174 
Studley,  390,  394 
Stukeley,  Dr.,  376 
Stuinel,  89 
Style  of  execution  in  St.  Cathbert  and  St. 

William  windows,  366 
Subsidy  roll  for  York  and  Ainsty,  170 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  4 
Superaltar,  344 
Surdeval,  Matilda  de,  222 ;  Bia  de,  222, 

409 
Surrey,  earl  of,  161 
Suttel,  Thos.,  187 

Suttou,  Marg.,  97,  98;  Thos.,  97,  98,  181 
Sutton,  401 

—  on  Derwent,  156  n. 

—  in  Hoilaud,  134 

—  in  Holdemess,  97 

—  Nether,   138 
Sauen,  Sweyn,  393,  309,  400 
Swavesey  ch.,  Camb.,  130?{. 

Swayle,  Herry,  197  ;  John,  197;  Will.,  193 

Swayne,  Will.,  176 

Sweerer,  John,  193 

Swepestake,  Rob.,  164 

Sweyn,  247,  400 

Swillingtou,  62,  158;  ch.,  99 

Swinburne,  Will.,  108 

Swine,  117;  priory,  401 

Swyft,  Barnham,  50  ;  cavalier,  61,  62 ; 
sir  Kdw.,  60,  63  ;  Penelope,  63  ;  gir 
Rob.,  48,  60,  62,  63,  66;  Ursula,  63; 
Will.,  60 

—  arms  of,  63 

—  Mr.  Jackson  on  sir  Rob.,  49 
Swynden,  99 

Swyne,  Will.,  199 
Swyufurd,  Kath.,  270 


Sydburroo,  Will,  185 

Sydez,  Ric,  185 

Sykes,   Col.,    162;  sir  Fras.,  bart.,  205  ; 

Dr.  John,  F.S.A.,  161,  163 
Symcooke,  Jamys,  171 
Symeon  of  Durham,    256,   257,  278,  279, 

300,  309 
Symkinson,  John,  196  ;  Ric  192 
Symondson,  Christ.,  171 
Symson,   Christ.,    171,    194;  John,    181; 

Marg.,    182,    187  ;  Rauf.,    179;    Ric, 

185  ;  Will,  180 


T. 


Table  of  present  order  of  subjects  in  St. 
Cuth belt's  window,  370 

—  of  presumed  original  order,  869 

—  of  principal  matters  in  window,  365 
Table-cloth  on  shrine,  256,  257 

Tabley  House,  Knutsford,  205 

Tacitus,  3 

Tada,  82 

Tadcaster,  8,  18,  62,  82,  153,  212 

—        castle  hill,  68 
Tailbus,  Will.,  172 
Taillebois;  Taillebox,  Ivo,  127,  146,  242, 

412  ;  Lucy,  127 
Taillour,  Cristofer,  171  ;  John,  180,  187; 

Ric,  170,  180  ;  Will.,  198 
Taillyell,  Will,  186 
Tainorum  regis.  Terra,  388 
Tai&son,  Ralph,  416 
—      family,   415 
Talbott,  Eliz.,  181 
Talwrey,  Ric,  199 

Tamworth,  13,  36,  77,  78 ;  keep,  86 
TancardviUe,    Ralph   de,    408  ;  WUl.   de, 

147  n.,  408,  414 
Tankerd,  John,    193 
Tankerfield,  Thos.,  176 
Tanner  Row,  York,  9 
Tanum,  Sweden,  inscription  at,  447 
Tapton,  392 
Tarrant,  river,  149  n. 
Tateshall,  139 

Taylor,  baron,  216  n.;  Will,  164 
Tayte,  Ric,  172 
Te  Deum  chanted,  360 
Tedenwiche,  Tengewiok,  Backs,  413 
Tees,  river,  21 
Teesdayle,  WUl,  179 
Teesmond,  Bryan,  171,  176 
Temple  Hirst,  160 

—  Nensam,  158,  169 

—  order  of  the,  38 
Tempest,  sir  Ric,  108 
Temptations  of  St.  Cuthbert,  361 
Tenants  in  capita,  114 
Tennyson,  Geo.,  230  n. 

Terra  regis,  114,  116  n. 
Tesgeta,  river,  304 
Tessbe,  Mr.,  185  ;  Tristram,  186 
Tesson,  Ralph,  241 
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JcasoQ  family,  233 

Teutonic  tribe-names,  07 

Tewkesbury  abbey,  409 

Thames,  river,  4 

Tbanes  described,  388 

The  George  and  3  Cranes  Inn,  49  n. 

Theodore,  abp.,  331,   333 

Thetford,  bp.  of,  236  ;i.;  Arfast,  bp.of,  414 

—  priory,  147  n.,414 
Theynge,  Will.,  163 
Thikpenny,  Ric,  172 
Thirkeld,  Will,  de,  91 
Thirlthorp,  Thos.,  196 
Thistle  represented,   324 
Thixendale,  70 
Thompson,  John,  204  n.,  205 
Thor,  hammer  of,  on  coins,  82 
Thorbrand  the  Hold,  391 
Thored,  earl,  120 

Thoresby,  887  ;  lodge,  Notts,  205 

—  abp.,  387 
Thorfin,  387,  393 
Thorkill,  400,  see  Turchill 
Thorn  prison,  54 
Thorne,  Jas.,  180 

—  regarder  of,  51 
Thorner,  140,  244 

Thome's  House,  Wakefield,  205 

Thornethorpe,  395 

Thorneton,  John,  178  ;  Thos.,  179  ;  Will., 

174 
Thornhall,  Brian  de,  110 
ThornhiU,  runic  inscriptions  at,  416 
Savile  chapel,  416 

—  school  at,  203 

—  window  at,  277  n. 
Thornill,  sir  Brian  de,  163 
Thornton,  John,  190,  193 

Line,    218;  abbey,  242;   MS. 

from,  438 

—  in  Lonsdale,  93 
Thorold,  117 

Thorp,  245 

Thorpe,  c90,  399,  401 

—  Audlin,  220 

—  Arcbe,  194,  244 

—  church,  137 

—  in  New  Malton,  410 
Thorppe,  Thus.,  181 
Tboulouse,  count  of,  129 

*' Three  Cranes,"  49 

Thringe  explained,  434,  434  n, 

Tliryusco  (Thuruscoe),  168 

Thurgarton  priory,  229,  236 

ThurkyKl,  454 

Thurlaud  castle,  Lane,  94 

Thursley,  Will.,  181 

Thuratan,  abp.,  38d  n. 

Thwaite,   Thwaites,   Thwates,    Jas.,   176; 

Mr.,   198;  WiU.  the  elder,   198;  Will. 

the  younger,  198 
Thwing,  392 
Tibthi.rpe,  396,  407 
Tickhill,  15,  34,  38  ;  castle,  116,142, 143, 

215,  413 


Tidi  the  priest,  339 

Tilieol,  Rob.  de,   124 

Tiuchebrai,  battle  uf,  148  ;  castle,  130 

Tindayle,  John,  174,  185 

Tinglow,  164 

Tiningham,  289 

Tison,  414 

—     Tisun,  Adam,   235  ;   Emma,   235  ; 

Qilb.,  233,  234,  386,  401  ;  Will..  235; 

see  TessoD 
Tobias,  287 

Tochi,  son  of  Outi,  a  thane,  227 
Tockwith,  168 
Todde,  John,  176 

Todeiu,  Thosney,  Toeney,  Todeneum,  135 
Todeni,   de,   Adela,   136;    Albreda,    137; 

Berengar,    121,    136,   137,   154,    403; 

Geoffrey,  136  ;  Balph,  136,  137  ;  Eob., 

135,  136 
Toenis,  136  ;  sire  de,  136 
Tokwith,   198 
Toller,  Jas.,  188 
Tollesby,  390 
Tolson,  Hen.,  93 
Tombs,  257,  267-272,  358,  360 
Tomlinson,  G.  W.,  468,  465 
Tomlynson,  Rob.,  179 
Tomson,  Alex.,  182  ;  Cristofer,  177,  184  ; 

John,   171,  174,   189,  191;  Ric,   190; 

Rob.,  193  ;  Will.,  172,  190,  198,  199 
Tona,  400 
Toon,  Thos.,  183 
Toone,  Jas.,  197 
Topclive,  153 

Torber,  Thorbert,  400,  401 
Torches  for  signals,  355 
Tored,  401 

Torfin,  392  ;  de  Manfield,  385  n. 
Tori,  Tor,  228,  400 
Torksey,  123 

Tomeye,  Berengar,  i\2  ;  see  Todeni 
Torre,    notes  on  St.  Cuthbert's  windows, 

249,  376 
Torte,  Thos.,  171 
Tostig,  17,  18;  earl,  214,  215,  359,  384, 

3i)3,  399,  402 
To  Alston,  244  n. 
Town -hall,  Newark,  205 
Traitors*  tower,  London,  35 
Trajan,  5 

Translations  of  St.  Cuthbert,  360 
Travers,  Grace,  84  ;  Ric,  84 
Tree,  man  falling  from,  340 
Trematon,  129 
Tremellius,  377  n, 
Trent,  river,  2,  123,  149  ».,  224 
Trenterne,  87 

Trewe,  Ric,  189;  Will.,  185 
Trinity  priory,  York,  221,  222 
Tristrop,  49,  51 
Trodbek,  Will.,  180 
Trumwine,  bp.,  331 
i  Tud worth,  51 
Tuidwicz,  413 
Tuke,  Ric,  195  ;  WUl.,  192 
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Tunicles,  260,  262 

Tunics,  255 

Tiinae,  281,232 

Tunstall,  Joanna,  84  ;  Thos.,  84  ;  Will.,  94 

Turbcrn,  Thorbern,  400 

Tarbet,  thane,  395 

Turchil,  Torkil,  Thurketyl,  395,'  400,  401, 

409 
Turduff,  Cuthb.,  174;  Kateryn,  179 
Turnbull,  Will.,  M.D.,  458 
Turner,  Turnour,    sir  Cbas.,  bart.,   205  ; 

Edra.,    205;    Mr.    Hudson,    140;  Ric, 

175  ;  Rob.,  173 
Tutbury,  103 
Tweed,  river,  281 
Tweeddale,  290 
Twisleton,  93  n. 
Twiswick,  140 
Twyford,  331 
Tvler,  Rob.,  187 
Tyne,  river,  132,  346 
Tynedale  coramrs.  of  array,  104 
Tynemooth,  289 
Tyson,  Tysone,  German,  236  ;  Gilb.,  123  ; 

Ric,  186,  236,  sec  Ti&on 
Tysiiilio,  446 


U. 


Ubba,  14,  17,  453 

Ucbtred,    85,    384,    392,  893,   397,    400, 

401 ;  his  house  in  York  Castle,  153 
Uerometo,  61,  61  n, 
Ugenius,  276 

Dghtrede,  Josh.,  199;  Rob.,  182 
Ulbert,  the  constable,  401 
Ulceby,  241 

Ulchel,  Ulkill,  Ulf  Ketyl,  401 
Ulchil,  393 
Ulf,  214,  390,  397,  401 

—  the  constable,  231 

—  Fornesson,  395 

—  of  Lincoln,  233 

—  son  of  Thorold,  117,  118 
Ulric,  401 

UUi,  401 

Ulster,  annals  of,  177 
Ulveston,  887 
Umfreyson,  John,  185,  201 
Uoelnan,  king  of  Picts,  422 
Urban  V.,  pope,  106 
Usa,  river,  454 
Uxeloduno,  58 
Uxeludiano,  58 


•Valettus,*  105 

Valois  and  Amiens,  count  of,  217 

Vance,  Hen. ,  1 79 

Vavasour,  sir  Hen.,  92  ;  Thos.,  195 

—         arms  of,  1 57 
Vedast,  St  ,  chronicle  of,  75 
Veuantius  Fortuuatus,  57 


Venonr,  John  le,  88 

Verca,  abbess,  345,  3.55 

Vere,  de,  Alberic,  147  ?i.,  248 

—       arras  of,  1 49 
Vermandois,  Hugh,  count  of,  151  ;  Isabel, 

his  dau.,  151 
Verses,  Latin,  on  ahp.  Kemp,  272 
Vertree,  Isabell,  185 
Verulam,  3 
Vesci,  Ivo  de,  235 
Vespasian,  4 
Veteripont,  Rob.  de,  86 
Vetus  Ballium,  40 
Vexin,  126 
Vicars,  Simon,  201 
Vidyll,  Ric,  195 
Vikings,  the,  14 
Villainage  in  Yorks.,  158 
Villein  in  gross,  161 
Villenage,  161 
Violin,  261 

Vipont,  Idoneade,  143;  Rob.,  143 
Vire,  138 

Vision  at  ^Iflede's  table,  339 
Vi talis,  Ordericus,  115 
Vitr^,  Andr.  de,  129 
Voyage  to  Fame,  346 
Vras,  124 

Vycars,  Symon,  170,  176;  Will.,  186 
Vykerman,  Edw.,  188 


W. 


Wage,  Roman  de  Ron,  144,  414  n, 
Waddington  on  Investitures,  331 
Wade,  Rob.,  195 
Wadshelf,  228 
Wads  worth,  227 
Waga  the  prefect,  336 
Wainwright  &  Co.,  44 
—         Thos.,  383 
Wakefield,  151 
Walbrook,  London,  111 
Walcher,  bp.,  119,  120,  247,  255 
Waldinus,  246,  409 
Waleran,  count  of  Mellent,  152 

—  arms  of,  152 

—  house  of,  225 

Wales,   marches  of,   217;  prince  of,  210, 

211 
Waleton,  Warin  de,  94 
Walk,  Lord  Mayor's,  York,  23 
Walkar,  Adam  le,  163 
Walker,  E.  J.,  457;  John,  186,  189,  196  ; 

Steph.,  192 
Walkiugton,  nr.  Beverley,  396 
Wall,  the  Roman,  376 
Wallace,  Will.,  87 
Walles,  Edmond,  186;  John,   186;  Rog., 

186;  Will.,  192 
Wallhouse,  Rob.  de,  164 
Wallingford,  13,  139 
Walls  of  York  traced,  22,  28,  24,  25 
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Walmgate,  5,  16 ;  Bar,  8,  33  ;  Ward,  176 
Walshworth,  John,  180 
Walter,  abp.  Hubert,  411 
Waltheof,  earl,  142,  385 
Walton,  196,  244  ;  nr.  Bevrerley,  401 
—       Olyver,     186  ;     Peter    de,     163 ; 
Tho8.,  187 
Wapentake  of  the  Ainsty,  191 
Warburton,  Britten  &  Co.,  44;  Mr.,  43 
Ward,  Mrs.,  175;  Simon,  110 
Warde,  TboB.,  190 
Wardecope,  Thos.  de,  91 
Wardeman,  Martyn,  185 
Warden  of  Northern  Counties,  100 
Wardilav,  265 
Wardroper,  Bic,  171 
Wareham,  13 
Warenne,  Varenne,  or  Guarenne,  149 

—  Warren,  de,  Beatrix,  160  ;  Edith, 
152  ;  Emma,  150  ;  Godfrey, 
149  n.  ;  Reg.,  152;  Rudolf,  149, 
149  ».,  160;  Will,  116  n.,  143, 
149,  149  n.,  150,  151,  216,217, 
404 

—  arms  of,  152 
Warling,  count  Will.,  128 
Wartyrer,  Thos.,  189 
Warwick,  19 ;  shell  Keep  of;  36 

—  earl  of,  103 
Warynell,  John,  201 
Washing  of  feet,  346 
Water,  praying  in,  305 
Waterford,  77 

Wath,  401  ;  nr.  Doncaster,  889 
Watling  gate,  33 

—  street,  78,  139,  413 

Watson,  Alex.,  187;  John,  178,  179, 180, 
183,  189  ;  rev.  John,  hist,  of  Halifax, 
152  ».;  Steph.,  193;  WiU.,  177,  199 

Watt,  John,  197 

Watter,  Thos.,  172 

Watterton,  Rob.,  172 

Watts,  Cristofer,  177 

Wayde,  Thos.,  196 

Wear,  river,  265,  292 

Weardelay,  97,  386 

Wearmouth,  292 

Weatherall  priory,  395 

Webster,  John,  200 ;  Ric,  183  ;  Will,  184 

Wecedport,  Watchet,  441 

Weddell,  John,  180 

Wedderall,  Chas.,  180 

Wedum,  318 

Weeton,  390,  401 

Welbume,  Ant.,  176;  John,  180 

Welton,  119,  134 

Wellbeloved,  rev.  Mr.,  3,  5,  9,  42 

Welles,  John,  192 

Wells,  Roman,  376 

Wentworth,  399,  401  ;  castle,  205  ;  mau- 
soleum, 205 

Werburg,  451 

Werburgh,  St,  Chester,  126,  abbey  of, 
127 

West  (Castle)  Biiham,  215 


Weatborough,  227 

West  by,  Rob.,  176 

Weulerdeslaw,  164 

Westminster  Hall,  215  n. 

Westwyk,  109,  111 

Weton,  97 

Whalley,  Ric,  175 

WhariDm,  Walt.,  200 

Wharram,  392 

Wheatley,  234  «.;  nr.  Doncaster,  234  n. 

Wbenby,  Herry,  192 

Whenfell,  Steph.,  185 

Whinfell,  88 

Whipley,  390 

Whitaore,  Rauf,  174 

Whitaker,  Dr.,  206,  207 

Whitby,  125,  126,  133,  153,  326 

—  abbey,    125,   126,    145  n.,    154, 

155,  156,  242 

—  abbey  register,  124,  126,  152 

—  Stephen  of,  1  ^0 
Whitcell,  Edm.,  de,  100 

White,  Edw.,  185;  Rob  ,  190;  Wydo,  185 

Whitefriars,  Doncaster,  53 

Whitehauoe,    Herry,    198  ;    Rob.,    195  ; 

Thos.,  197 
Whitehede,  John,  172  ;  widow,  187 
Whitewindows,  Halifax,  215 
Whitfield,  Rob.,  190 
WThitinglay,  164 
Whitley,  393 
Whittington,  408 
Whitton,  242 
Whyttlewell,  Ric,  194 
Whityngham,  John,  176 
Wicin?,  money er,  452  n. 
Wickham,  Will,  of;  108 
Wicliff,  Ric,  173;  Thos.,  173 
Widdington,  Mr.  Ralph,  381 
WigaB,  401 
Wigan,  397 
Wige,  393 
Wighall,  84,  196 
Wighill,  227 
Wightman,  John,  172 
Wigmore,    15,   20;  castle,  208;  coll.  ch., 

208 ;  reg.,  208 
Wigynton,  John  de,  1 06 
Wiht,  445 
Wike,  63 

Wilburgham,  Camb.,  Ill 
Wildbore,  Wilbor^   Alice,  381  it.;  Danl., 
879  ;     Edm.,    380  n.  -,    Eliz., 

879  ;  Godfrey,  3S0,  380  n.  ; 
Jane,  379  ;  Jere.,  378,  378  n., 
379  ;  Mary,  380  ».,  379 ;  Rob., 

880  n.;    Saml.,    879;    Sarah, 

379  ;  Thos.,  381  n.  ;    Ursula, 

380  n.;  Zach.,  379 

—  arms  of,  880  n. 
WUfrid.  St.,  275 

Wilkinson,    Wilkynson,  John,   190,    193  ; 
Josh.,    459,    465;   Rich.,    186;    Rob., 

165.  166,  189,193;  Thos.,  185;  WUl., 

166,  166,  193 


